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A HISTORY OF FRANCE 

CHAPTER XXIX 

THE REVOLUTION 
(1789-1795) 

T he natural complement of the establishment of the 
Court in the Tuileries was the removal of the As- 
sembly from Versailles, It installed itself at first in 
the Archiepiscopal Palace and Subsequently in the manage 
(riding-school) of the Tuileries, on the north side of the palace 
garden. ^ From this time forward both King and Assembly 
were completely in the grip of the mob. Paris, or rather the 
incendiary mob in Paris, directed events ; the influence of 
clubs, newspapers and caf6s was enormously enhanced, and from 
this period dates the importance of the Jacobins’ Club. The 
Jacobins derived their name — applied to them at first in de- 
rision — from the Jacobin Monastery ^ which they hired for their 
meetings. They sprang from the Breton Club, which had 
included the more ardent of the deputies, Mirabeau, Bamave, 
Siey^s, Potion, and Robespierre. Established in Paris, the club 
took the name of Sod&U des arfiis de la Constitulmiy slants aux 
Jacohim, and its membership largely increased ; moreover, by 
August, 1790 , it had 150 affiliated societies in the provinces. 

In one sense the King profited by the migration to Paris. 
AH moderate men now swung round to resist — some courage- 
ously, the majority all too feebly — ^the domination of the ex- 
tremists. Lafayette and Bailly, the King once in Paris, re- 
garded their duty to the cause of freedom as performed, and 
began to give tardy attention to their duty to the cause of 
order. Best of all, Mirabeau, whose political vision was always 
a point ahead of that of anyone else, saw the danger of the 
situation and threw himself on to the King*s side. For the first 

1 Almost on the line of the present Rue de Rxvoli. 

® On the site of the present Marche de St, Honors. 
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time Louis had real wisdom at his disposal. Mirabeau’s is by far 
the greatest political intellect of the period ; his penetration, 
his immense grasp, and his power of using other people's 
services combined with his wonderful oratorical gifts 
to make him the greatest force in contemporary politics. 
Unfortunately he was deficient in character ; a vnauDais si^et 
all his life, he had become accustomed to sell his brain, his 
pen, his voice, to the highest bidder. But now, at what was 
to prove the close of his life,^ his sense of impending calamity 
outweighed his selfish ambitions, and, although he received 
payment for his services, he was convinced and sincere in the 
advice that he gave. 

This advice was embodied in fifty-one Notes for the Court," 
which were privately submitted to the King.® Their tenor 
was this : Create a moderate party in the Assembly and do 
not scruple to spend money to attain this object; buy up 
authors and journalists ; organize the Paris police and watch 
the clubs ; appoint a strong ministry, to include such popular 
idols as Necker and Lafayette, but also some men of real 
ability; Mirabeau suggested himself for a minor office, de- 
claring his willingness to ^‘be the Father Joseph" to his 
bitter enemy, Lafayette.^ Above all quit Paris, but for 
Rouen or Compi^gne, not for the frontier ; ^ and summon the 
Assembly to follow. This advice shows that Mirabeau, the 
greatest political thinker of the period, believed iix the loyalty 
and moderation of the kingdom. 

Meanwhile the Assembly had once more plunged into its 
constitutional task. On 14 and 22 December, 1789, it pro- 
duced its scheme of local government France was to be 
divided into eighty-three Departments,^ each Department into 
six or more Districts, each District into eight or more Cantons. 
In the Chef Lieu of each Department a Departmental Admini- 

^ Mirabeau’s direct relations with the Court began early in 1790 ; he 
died in April, 1791. 

3 They are printed in full in Bacourt's edition of the Correspondetwje 
of Mirabeau and la Marck : op. cit 

^Ibid, op. cit. I. 21. 

*The first suggestion was Fontainebleau. Ibid, !. 1x3* 

They were not actually created until a6 February, X790. 
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stration was set up, and in each District Chef Lieu a District 
Administration. The Cantons, each of which contained several 
Communes, were not administrative areas ; every Commune had a 
municipality as before, the functions of the municipality being 
reorganized by decree of 14 December. The Departmental 
Assemblies had very important duties. They distributed taxa- 
tion amongst the Districts, arranged for the levying of taxes, 
paid the departmental expenses, administered poor relief, were 
responsible for public health, prisons, hospitals and asylums, as 
well as education and public works ; they also supervised the 
upkeep of roads, canals, and bridges, the upkeep of churches 
and other religious buildings, and what we should call develop- 
ment expenditure. The functions of the District Administra- 
tions were quite subordinate ; they were little more than the 
agents of the Departmental Administrations. Both administra- 
tions were divided into a Conseil and a Direcioire ; the Conseil 
sat periodically, the Directoire permanently; the latter was 
the executive body. ^ 

The municipalities, set up by law of 14 December, admin- 
istered Communal property and were responsible for local 
police and public health. They were also responsible for the 
distribution and levying of taxation within the Commune, as well 
as for the schools, hospitals, and churches within the Commune, 
A curious arrangement was introduced into the Municipal 
Law by which a body of Notables, twice as numerous as the 
members of the municipality, was elected; on important 
occasions these Notables sat with the municipality and the 
joint body became the Conseil g&n&ral of the Commune, 

The organization of the Municipality of Paris was not 
effected until 21 May, 1790 ; the city was divide4 into forty- 
eight sections, and thus the municipal organization of France 
was completed. 

The franchise and methods of election adopted for the 
establishment of these local administrations have a special im- 
portance because they were also applied to the election of 
deputies to the National Legislature. The qualification of a 
primary elector was active citizenship,” and every man of 
twenty-five years and over, not in domestic service, domiciled 
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in the electoral area, paying direct taxes equal to the value of 
three days* labour,^ and willing to take the civic oath, was an 
active citizen. These electors, in addition to appointing the 
members, notables, and officials of the municipalities, 2 met in 
cantonal assemblies and chose one secondary elector for every 
hundred active citizens. The qualifications for a secondary 
elector were the same as those for a primary elector, except 
that the sum payable in direct taxation was raised to the 
equivalent of ten days* labour. The secondary electors of 
each Department chose the thirty-six members of the Depart- 
mental Administration, and the Departmental Officials (/)ro- 
cwreurs gen&rals sy 7 idic). 

Meeting in District Assemblies the secondary electors 
similarly chose the twelve members of the District Adminis- 
tration and the District Officials (j>rocureur$ syndic). The 
qualification for membership of either administration as well 
as for municipal office was the same as that for a secondary 
elector. But the most important function of the secondaiy 
electors was the choice of the 745 deputies to the Nationsd 
Assembly. One-third of the deputies were to be appointed 
on a territorial basis, one-third on a basis of population, and 
one-third on a basis of direct taxation : but all were to 
be chosen by the Departmental Assemblies of secondary 
electors. The qualification for a deputy was the payment of 
one marc d' argmt in direct taxation and the possession of some 
landed property.® Clearly the franchise aiid the qualifications 
for service as a deputy or as local administrator were on a 
strictly undemocratic basis : in fact about 84 per cent of the 
population was disfran chised,* and by these decrees a bourgeois 
aristocracy took the place of the old nobility. 

1 The value of a day^s labour, for purposes of estimating the amount 
of direct taxation, was regulated by a law of 15 January, 1790 : it was not 
to be estimated at more than 20 sous^ 

2 Only in Paris the municipality was elected indirectly, the sectional 
assemblies choosing secondary electors for the purpose. 

® But this was modified in the actual Constitution of 1791 which 
made all active citizens eligible (»n/ra, p. 15). 

4 Aulard, ** Histoire politique de la Revolution fran9aise,** p. 66, gives 
the figures : 26,000,000 inhabitants, 4,298,360 active citizens. 
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As to the arrangements for local government, too much 
power was given to the municipalities, hardly any to the 
District administrations, which were superfluous. Far too 
many administrative bodies were created, and the expense of 
local government was vastly increased. Moreover, although 
provisions were introduced for the disbandment of the primary 
assemblies after their functions had been performed, they 
proved inadequate. Loopholes were soon found, and the evil 
system of constituents organizing themselves to watch and 
tyrannize their representatives was suffered to grow up. As 
to the new division of France into Departments, the abandon- 
ment of local history and traditions was part and parcel of 
the stupid craving for absolute symmetry and uniforxnity 
which possesses a certain type of politician. It possessed the 
revolutionary politicians in a very high degree, making them 
always eager to abandon tradition for ideas, in this case for 
mere mathematical precision. Complete severance with the 
past was one of the crazes and one of the blemishes of the 
Revolution.^ The reorganization of the municipal and ad- 
ministrative system was not only vicious in itself but ill- 
advised in the moment of its adoption. It was an exchange 
of horses while crossing the stream. Just at the moment 
when the maintenance of authority and the preservation of 
order was all-important, the whole system was dislocated by 
sweeping changes. The consequences were terrible ; disorder 
quickly became general ; pillage and rapine prevailed through- 
out the country ; chaos ruled supreme. 

These questions were soon thrown into the shade by the 
financial problem and that of the relations between Church 
and State with which it quickly became intertwined. The 
complete collapse of the finances had been the inevitable 

^ In this connexion some remarkable words of Mirabeau may be 
quoted, ** We sue not,” he said, ** savages from the banks of the Orinoco 
come to set up a society. We are an ancient nation, too ancient no doubt 
for Qur epoch, we have a pre-existing government, a pre-existing King, 
pre-existing prejudices. We must as far as possible adjust all these things 
to the Revolution, and avoid violence of transition.” The Assembly was 
too prone to forget all this, and to behave as if it were legislating for 
Mirabeau^s savages. 
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result of the collapse of the administration in the summer of 
1789. Taxes ceased to be paid, and on 25 September Necker 
had produced a scheme the puerility of which is good evidence 
of the completeness of the financial impasse. His suggestion 
was an income tax of 25 per cent, the valuation to be left to 
the tax-payers. This absurd proposal was actually carried ; 
but, as might have been expected, the tax proved a failure. 
Necker avowed as much on 18 November. It was clear that 
other sources of revenue would have to be found, and already 
on 2 November, on the motion of Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun, 
the Assembly had passed a decree for the appropriation to 
State uses of the property of the Church. The wealth of the 
Church was in fact the only financial resource ready to the 
hand of the Government. Opinions will differ as to the 
wisdom and morality of this step. Proposals of more doubt- 
ful honesty have since been made by governments without 
the excuse of necessity which was the best justification of the 
Constituent Assembly. It must be understood that in this 
case the State gave its quid pro quo by guaranteeing the 
stipends of the clergy, ^ the expenses of the cult (to use the 
actual words of the decree), and the maintenance of the poor. 
In other words the Catholic Church became the established 
and endowed religion of France. The working clergy did 
not suffer. Those who suffered were the higher Church 
dignitaries and the members of religious houses, and the 
natural complement of the decree of 2 November, 1 790, was 
that of 19 February, 1790, by which with certain modifica- 
tions, religious houses were abolished in France.^ Meanwhile 
on 18 December, 1789, it was decreed that paper money 
(assignats) should be issued on the security of the ecclesiastical 
and royal lands, and the sale of the former was begun. 

By the decrees of 2 November and 19 February the 
Assembly had involved itself in that most difficult of all 

^ The stipend of a cure was fixed at not less than 1200 francs with 
house and garden. ' 

2 All who wished to be released were released from their vows and 
were to receive a pension. Houses concerned with education and charity 
were retained. Certain houses were to be retained for those who did not 
wish to be released from their vows. Nuns could remain where they were. 
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problems, the question of the relations between Church and 
State : an Ecclesiastical Committee was appointed, which was 
largely swayed by Jansenist ideas. In May, 1790, this Com- 
mittee submitted to the Assembly a proposal for a Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy. The ancient dioceses were to be 
abolished, and the number of bishoprics reduced to fifty ; the 
episcopal office was to be made elective ; stipends were to be 
fixed, that of a bishop at from 12,000 to 20,000 livres, that of 
a at from 1200 to 6000; residence was to be enjoined, 
and the bishops were to be guided by councils of vicars. 
Relations with the Papacy were to be rigidly restricted and 
were afterwards regulated by law of 9 June, 1791, which 
enacted that all bulls and other papal missives had to be sub- 
mitted to the Legislature. The Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy became law on 24 August, 1790. It was the most 
fatal of all the acts of the Constituent Assembly. The 
attempt to apply to the one body of all others most susceptible 
to the influence of tradition, the same renunciation of tradi- 
tion which was being applied to the State was ill-judged in 
the extreme. It was vigorously resisted by all good Catholics. 
There was great difficulty in procuring the canonical confirm- 
ation of the elected bishops and on 15 November, 1790, a law 
had to be passed, providing that an elected bishop, having 
failed to procure confirmation after applying to all the bishops 
in his armidissement, could appeal ‘‘comme d^abus” to the 
District Tribunal. This Tribunal had power to put him in 
possession of his temporalities, and to nominate a bishop who 
should give canonical confirmation. In December, provoked 
by the opposition in the provinces, the Assembly imposed on 
all the clergy of France an oath that they would observe the 
Civil Constitution. The King, whose orthodoxy was gravely 
wounded by these measures, resisted, but was at last over- 
borne. The majority of the clergy refused to conform and 
were deprived of their cures. The breach between the 
Revolution and Catholicism was complete.^ 

^ About sixty clerical deputies took the oath, and four bishops. Talley- 
rand maintained that he saved France from becoming Presbyterian by 
consecrating two constitutional bishops before he laid aside the mitre. It 
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While the Civil Constitution was still under discussion in 
the Assembly, the grave question of the right to declare war 
had been brought into prominence by a dispute between 
England and Spain over their respective rights in Nootka 
Sound (May, 1790). The question at once arose whether 
France was still bound to support Spain in accordance with 
the terms of the Family Compact. Mirabeau — a statesman 
amongst dreamers — persuaded the Assembly, while abjuring 
all conquest, to ratify the defensive part of the compact, and 
it was decreed (22 May, 1790), that while the Legislative had 
the full right to declare war and make peace, it could only 
do so on the proposition and by the sanction of the King. 
Spain shortly afterwards composed her differences with Eng- 
land (12 October, 1790). 

Meanwhile revolutionary excitement had been maintained 
by means of what were called "federations,'* the new National 
Guards meeting at various centres and swearing obedience to 
the Assembly. On 14 June, 1790, the anniversary of the fall 
of the Bastille, after Mass had been said at an altar on the 
Champ de Mars^ Lafayette first, followed by the President 
of the Assembly and the King, took the oath. 

The dissolution of the old regime was proceeding apace. 
The most alarming feature was the growing disloyalty of 
the army which was strikingly demonstrated by the mutiny 
of the garrison of Nan 9 y in August, 1790. Bouilk^, who was in 
command, had no option but to attempt to quell the mutiny, 
but he only succeeded in doing so after he had lost 400 men 
and forty officers. The French regiments implicated were 
disbanded, and twenty-two men of the regiment of Chflteau- 
vieux were sentenced to death by their own officers, and fifty 
to the galleys. This was done with the sanction of all the 
constituted authorities including the Assembly. But the 
cause of the mutineers was loudly advocated by such agitators 
as Collot d'Herbois at the Jacobins, with the result that the 
culprits were released. This of course spelt ruin to the 
discipline of the army. In the navy things were just as bad 

should be remembered that the Pope never formally rejected the Civil 
Constitution. 
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and with consequences even more disastrous. Riots in the 
dockyards were skilfully fomented and nothing was done to 
check insubordination. In the next European conflict the 
French navy consequently fought under a terrible handicap 
of indiscipline. By laws of 28 February and 26 June, 1790, 
the Assembly had reconstituted the army and navy, bringing 
them under the control of the Legislative by decreeing an 
annual vote of the necessary sums. Purchase was abolished, 
and all employments and ranks were opened to all citizens. 
The civic oath was imposed and sixteen years of service made 
a man an “ active citizen These laws were not unreasonable 
and had nothing to do with the mutinies of the autumn of 
1790. 

The Assembly’s chief work in the autumn of 1790 was the 
reorganization of the Judicial System. Already on SO April it 
had been decreed that in criminal cases there should be juries, 
in civil cases none. But the main law on justice was decreed 
on l6 August, 1790. In each district a court of five judges 
chosen by the secondary electors was set up, holding office for 
six years and being re^eligible : it load jurisdictions in all cases 
involving personal property and movables up to a capital value 
of 1000 livres and in all cases involving real estate up to a 
value of 50 Iwres of revenue. There was no real court of 
appeal, but appeals lay to other district com*ts. Petty cases 
were tried in the first instance by a Juge de Paix sitting with 
assessors. This was a Cantonal Tribunal: both judge and 
assessors were elected by the Cantonal Primary Assembly ; 
they held office for two years and were re-eligible. Their 
final jurisdiction extended to matters involving a sum of not 
more than 50 livres^ and, with appeal, up to 100 livres : appeal 
lay from them to the District Judges. In every town where 
there was a district tribunal the Juges de Paix and Assessors 
formed a bureau de Paix or Court of Conciliation to attempt the 
conciliation of litigants. A valuable feature of the whole 
system was the general attempt to encourage arbitration and 
conciliation and the discouragement of appeals. Family tribu- 
nals were also encouraged for the settlement of family dis- 
putes. The municipalities were accorded power to try police 
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most lively emotions.^ The excellently planned and executed 
escape from the palace by way of an unoccupied a^ypartemeni 
which adjoined the royal suite ; the perfect sang-froid of the 
Queen, who twice made the dangerous journey through the 
courtyards thronged with national guards — she passed so close 
to Lafayette that she actually struck his coach with her cane ; 
the unruffled phlegm of the King who, having drawn his bed 
curtains, escaped while the valet who shared his chamber was 
undressing in the adjoining room, and walked nonchalantly 
through the courtyards, even stopping to tie his shoe-lace as he 
went ; the naive delight of the royal children at an adventure so 
unusual ; the meeting of the fugitives in the dtadine and the dan- 
gerous drive through the streets with Person on the box ; the 
successful exit through the Barritre St. Martin and the transfer- 
ence of the fugitives to the berline which was waiting outside. 
As they left Paris behind they breathed more freely, told the 
stories of their various adventures, and allotted the rdles which 
each was to play. At Bondy Person left them. Spirits rose 
with the sun, and the King began to study maps of the route ; 
jokes passed. So elated were his fugitives that they forgot 
the need for concealment and were easily recognized by the 
maitre des posies at Chaintrix.^ 

Varennes lay some sixty miles ahead, a sleepy little town 
cut in two by the River Aire. Here relays of horses and a de- 
tachment of Bouill6's troops awaited the fugitive on the farther 
side of the river. Other detachments had been told off to 
meet the King at various places along the route ; the first 
suspicion of danger came to the travellers when they found no 
detachment at Pont Sommevesle. The berline was six hours 
behind time and Choiseul, who was in command, had been 
intimidated by the hostile attitude of the villagers into a dere- 
liction of duty. The truth was tliat ever since their recogni- 
tion at Chaintrix the identity of the travellers had gone before 

^ The best account of the flight is that of M. Len6tre, The Flight 
of Marie Antoinette ” (transl. Stawell, igo6). 

2 The almost incredible story of a two-hours’ delay at 6 toges over a 
meal with an old officer of the royal household, Chanilly, is supported 
by the evidence of Fersen (see his journal). Lord Acton believed it 
(** Lectures on French Revolution,” op. cit. p. 185.) 
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them, and at Ste. Menehould and Clermont the troops, who 
were also themselves disaffected, had been prevented from 
performing their office of escort. From Clermont the son of 
the postmaster, Drouet, rode by short cuts to warn Varennes ; 
he entered the town and passed the herlme while the travellers 
were inquiring about relays in the upper town. Drouet roused 
the inhabitants and got the bridge blocked just in time to 
cut the royal party off from relays and escort. The fate of 
' the fugitives now depended on the attitude of the procureur 
of Varennes — Sauce, a pastry-cook. Sauce was civil and kind, 
but displayed unexpected resolution. He told the King that 
he must wait till morning and, with weary bodies and sinking 
hearts, the royal family accepted the hospitality he preferred. 
There was still hope that Bouille might march in and rescue 
them, and Sauce was a brave man to take this risk. At 
6 a.m. messengers who had spurred from Paris arrived with 
authority for the King’s arrest. Louis did his best to create 
delay, but Sauce was adamant, and at 8 a.m. the return journey 
began. It was one long undignified torture. The Tuileries 
were reached on the evening of 25 June. Bouill6 had ridden 
into Varennes two hours after the departure of the royal family, 
»but had made no attempt to foUow them. The flight to 
•Varennes was by no means the fiasco it has been painted. 
The early stages were admirably managed and it was within 
an ace of being successful. The neglect of concealment and 
the delay at ^toges were foolhardy, but the crucial blun- 
ders were at the other end, Bouill^’s officers behaving with 
lamentable ineptitude. The fugitives would have had a better 
chance of escape had the military been ignored altogether. 

The result of the abortive flight was disastrous. By 
electing to fly towards the frontier the King had laid himself 
open to the suspicion of collusion with Austria, and lost the last 
vestiges of confidence. A new situation was created, and for 
the first time there was open talk of a republic. More than 
that, during the suspension of the Monarchy (21 June to 14 
September), something dangerously like a republic was set up. 
But the Assembly had no real desire for a republic. It was 
bourgeois and anti-democratic at heart and the bourgeois rallied 
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to the monarchy as the best safeguard against a devastating 
democratic upheaval. Even the Jacobins registered an opinion 
strongly in favour of the monarchy. It was in the Cordeliers, 
the most advanced of the clubs, of which Danton was the 
leader, that the cry for a republic was heard. There, and in 
certain of the newspapers, especially in Brissot's “ Patriot 
fran 9 ais,’* the demand was loudly put forward and found some 
echo in the street. Eventually a compromise was effected on 
the basis of an emasculated monarchy with elected ministers. 
For the moment the issue was between this union of republi- 
cans and democrats and the monarcliist hourgeoisie which dis- 
liked both, but particularly the latter. The democrats tried 
to convert the feast of th.Q fMr^ into a democratic demonstra- 
tion, putting forward a demand for a referendum to decide what 
should be done with the King, and a petition was drawn up 
repudiating him ; it was laid on the altar of the Champ de Mars 
for signature. 

Bailly and Lafayette, ardent against democracy, dispersed 
the crowds which flocked to sign the petition ; the bourgeois 
fired on the democrats ; tlu*ee people were killed. The mas- 
sacre ” of the Champ de Mars{ll July) was grossly exaggerated, 
but its historical significance was considerable ; it marked the 
final cleavage between bourgeoisie and democrats ; the former, 
including Bamave, Lafayette, and the Lameths, seceded from 
the Jacobins and formed the Feuillaiits Club, while in the 
Assembly Robespierre, Potion, and Buzot were thrown into 
direct antagonism to Bamave and le Chapelier. For the 
moment the victory of the Constitutionalists seemed assured ; 
for the small letting of blood took the colour from the cheeks 
of the democrats ; Danton, Desmoulins, and Marat went dis- 
creetly into hiding. Attempts were made to raise the quali- 
fication for the franchise and to protect the Constitution. 
On 4 September the Revolution was declared to be over, and 
on the 14th the King accepted the Constitution and was re- 
stored to his functions.^ 

1 ** The Principal Features of the Constitution of 1791. (H^lie, ** Les 

Constitutions de la France,” 1880, pp. 268 sqq,) 

At the head of the Constitution (Titre I) stood the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man already referred to. 

Titre II recorded the division of France into Departments and de- 
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On 1 October the Legislative Assembly met and the con- 
stitutional experiment began. It proved a complete feilure. 
Within a year the Constitution which had cost so much labour 
and was so vociferously acclaimed was tom in pieces. It was 
in fact unworkable. The executive was powerless and the 

fined active citizenship on the lines of the earlier laws which have been 
enumerated. 

Titre III was concerned with the organization and functions of the 
Legislature which had already been dealt with in a law of 12 June, 1791. 
The Legislature was to be unicameral and biennial. The electoral and 
franchise qualifications already imposed {sufra, p. 4) were maintained, 
but the qualifications for a deputy were lowered, all active citizens be- 
coming eligible: the provision requiring domicile was also rescinded. 
Deputies could sit in two, but not in three, consecutive Assemblies. By a 
fatal and foolish decree of 16 May, 1791, passed on the motion of Robe- 
spierre, members of the Constituent Assembly had been excluded from 
service in the forthcoming Legislative Assembly. 

The chief powers of the Legislative Body were to propose and decree 
laws ; fix public expenditure ; impose and distribute taxation ; create and 
appoint to public offices ; control coinage ; administer national domains ; 
provide for army and navy ; declare war on the formal recommendation 
of the King; ratify treaties (and their ratification was a condition of 
validity) ; and fix the place of their own meeting. Every decree had to be 
read three times at intervals of at least eight days, and the King’s veto 
was only suspensive ; any measure passed in three successive legislatures 
became law without the royal consent. Moreover, all decrees affecting the 
internal economy of the Legislative Body were exempted from the need of 
the royal consent. 

The King was to receive a civil list and a guard. He was to be served 
by ministers of his own choosing who were responsible to the Legislative 
Body, and who had the right to be heard in the Assembly. The Ministry 
had been the subject of earlier legislation. On 7 November, 1789, it had 
been decreed that no member of the Assembly could hold office. On 26 
January, 1790, it was further decreed that no member of the Assembly 
could hold office even if he resigned. This provision recurred in the law 
of 27 April, X791, in which the organization of the Ministry was dealt 
with, and also in the Constitution itself. Six Ministerial Departments 
were set up, and there was to be no premier ministre. Executive powers 
were in the hands of the King, who remained the head of the army and 
navy. Constitutional revision was reserved to the people. If demanded 
in three successive legislatures, a special assembly was called to which, in 
addition to the usual 745 members, 245 were elected for constitutional 
purposes alone, and the functions of these 245 ceased when the con- 
stitutional question was decided. 
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ministry, cut off from the Assembly, doomed to perpetual 
mistrust; moreover the ^"self-denying ordinance'’ of Robes- 
pierre excluded from the Assembly all tried politicians and 
diverted political energy to the clubs ; the debates of the 
Jacobins soon became more important than those of the 
Assembly. The majority of the deputies were undecided in 
their views and sat uneasily in the centre, driven hither and 
thither by every puff of eloquence or blast of intimidation. 
The feidllants or bourgeois constitutionalist party, led by 
Dumas and Bigot de Pr6ameneau, at first predominated, but 
the few men who were to make reputations sat on tlie left : 
Vergniaud, Guadet, Gensonn6, Merlin de Thionville, Chabot, 
and Basire. Broadly speaking, however, there were in the 
whole house barely a dozen names which were destined to 
become famous. 

The King found it as impossible to co-operate with this 
monarchical bourgeois Assembly as he would have found it to 
do so with one of definitely republican opinions. He was not 
prepared to carry out the Constitution, and he at once placed 
his veto on the decrees imposing the civic oath on the clergy 
and threatening the hnigrts (the Frenchmen who had left 
France for political reasons, amongst whom were his two 
brothers) with outlawry. Louis was in fact by this time intent 
on securing the armed intervention of the European powers 
to overset the Constitution. Already on 27 August, 179 1, 
Austria and Prussia had issued the Declaration of Pillnitz, 
asserting that the state of affairs in France was a matter of 
European concern, that if the other powers could be brought 
into line, they would take action, and that meanwhile they 
would hold their troops in readiness. Louis did not see how 
dangerous it was » to intrigue with foreign courts, how the 
suspicion of treachery would destroy all that was left of 
loyalty in France. With the feuUlants he welcomed the drift 
towards war as the best means of restoring the royal pres- 
tige. The republicans and all intriguing politicians welcomed 
it for the very opposite reason. Only the democrats, Robes- 
pierre, and the section of the Jacobins that followed him, 
deprecated it ; for they feared that the need for a powerful 
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executive to carry on the war would act as a restorative to 
the monarchy. 

Suspicion of treachery and foreign interference are feelings 
that grow fast and a violent war fever soon arose in Paris, 
fostered by Brissot and the republicans and by no means dis- 
couraged by the King s advisers. The ministers in fact were 
intent on war ; they were insignificant men, with the exception 
of Narbonne, who represented the views of Lafayette and 
advocated war for the rehabilitation of the Crown. It was 
soon generally believed that the ministry was ready to co- 
operate with the Crown in playing into the hands of Austria. 
The Brissotins denounced the Queen and the Austrian Com- 
mittee with such vehemence that Louis was forced to dismiss 
his advisers (March, 1792) and summon a Brissotm ministry 
which was at heart republican. Roland was the most con- 
spicuous republican in this ministry, which, however, included 
Dumouriez, a very able adventurer who was not a republican 
at all. Dumouriez soon dominated, and ruined the cohesion 
of, the ministry. His policy was to isolate Austria and strike 
at her through Belgium, that is to restrict the war. This 
might have been the best policy for France, but it would 
have been fatal to republicanism. 

On 20 April, 1792, war was declared on Austria and a fresh 
epoch in the Revolution began. In the absorbing interest of 
the internal history of the period students of the Revolution 
are apt to lose sight of the importance of a war to which 
justice has never been done by historians, and which is some- 
what overshadowed by the great military epoch that followed. 
Nevertheless French history was affected at every point by the 
course of the war. In the first place it rapidly drove the 
King and Queen into treachery against the nation and sealed 
their ultimate fate. Secondly it emphasized the need for cen- 
tralized and absolute government and brought into being that 
terrible but highly efficient engine, the Committee of Public 
Safety. Thirdly it was the pretext for, and ostensible justi- 
fication of, the Terror which, in the eyes of its authors, was 
simply martial law carried to its extreme logical conclusion. 
Finally it set the seal on the hegemony of Paris, ruined the 
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idea of federalism, and brought the Enssolim (or Gzrom/mv as 
we shall learn to call them), who advocated that idea, to the 
scaffold. In fine there is hardly a political event between the 
flight to Varennes and the Peace of Basle which was not in 
some degree dependent on the war. If hostilities had begun 
successfully there might have been no republic ; but they began 
ill. Dumouriez failed to isolate Austria and had to face the 
combination of Austria and Prussia. The French armies fell 
back before the allies and suffered humiliating reverses. Bel- 
gium was invaded on 29 April. General Dillon was pushed 
forward towards Tournai, and Biron towards Mons and Brussels. 
Dillon’s troops fled in panic at their first contact with the 
enemy and murdered their commander, while Biron gave way 
before inferior forces. Lafayette never moved. It wiis not till 
Dumouriez took the field in person in August that the tide 
began to turn. 

These early reverses were the signal for violent legislation. 
Decrees were passed for the dismissal of the royal body-guard, 
for the formation at Paris of a camp of 20,000 men, and against 
the non-juring priests, Louis played into the hands of the 
republicans by placing his veto on the two latter decrees and 
dismissing the ministry (12 June). This step, which had been 
recommended by Lafayette, provoked genuine popular re- 
sentment, not because of the republicanism of the retiring 
ministers but for fear of a coup d'Uat in face of the enemy. 
Eight days after the dismissal of the ministry the palace was 
invaded by a mob, and the royal family subjected to prolonged 
insult and intimidation. By its immediate organizers this 
journce was designed to show the King that treachery would 
not be tolerated ; by the republicans who had their share in 
preparing it, it was intended at once to undermine the throne 
and to show the helplessness of Louis. But the events of 20 
June had other ejffects; they grossly offended, though they 
did not intimidate, the King. He did not withdraw the vetos, 
but he felt more and more that his only hope lay in the 
intervention of the powers. Lafayette also, seeing tliat the 
bourgeois ascendancy was threatened, left his army and re- 
turned to Paris to strike a blow for it; he apiieared in the 
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Assembly on 28 June and urged the punishment of the ring- 
leaders. His intervention, however, was a complete failure, 
and with his departure the fate of the bourgeois party was 
sealed. Lafayette failed because he too was suspected of 
treachery to France in face of the enemy, and because France 
cared nothing for bourgeoisie or democracy, monarchy or re- 
public, when it was a case of dealing with a foreign invasion. 

Affairs at the front were indeed going from bad to worse and 
the Army of the North was falling back on Lille and Valencien- 
nes. On 3 July Vergniaud delivered an impassioned harangue 
in the Assembly, tracing the military collapse and the national 
danger to the action of the King. His motion of patrie 
danger was accepted. The Assembly swung from right to left, 
because of the difficulty of reconciling loyalty and patriotism. 
While it declared its adherence to the monarchy, it was forced, 
in order to prevent treason, to take several steps which were 
welcome to the republicans. Thus it brought up the f6d6r6s 
to the camp at Paris, partly to overawe the King, and partly 
to provide drafts for the army ; revoked the suspension of 
P6tion and Manuel, the mayor and procureur of the Commune, 
which had been decreed by the Department of the Seine, 
and, by declaring the pairie en danger, gave permanence to 
all the mimicipal authorities, made it legal for men to arm 
themselves, and encouraged military ardour throughout the 
country. These steps, so fatal to the monarchy and the 
bourgeoisie, were taken by the monarchical and bourgeois 
assembly in the interests of patriotism. 

The arrival of the fidMs was a great access of strength 
to the republicans, and steps were taken to provoke a crisis. 
A “directory of insurrection’' was formed, but it was really 
Danton, at once a republican and a patriot, who, from his 
position of procureur-substitut of the Commune, directed the 
conspiracy. The crisis of August, 1792, is Danton’s crisis 
both in its patriotic and in its republican aspects. Several 
times the insurrection seemed on the point of breaking out. 
On 28 July it was announced that forty-seven of the sectional 
assemblies of Paris (which were sitting en permanence) had 
voted the deposition of the King. This gave a semblance of 
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popular sanction to the insurrectionaries. The democratization 
of the National Guard, which was effected in the early days 
of August, snatched almost their sole remaining weapon from 
the hands of the bourgeoisie. For all this the catastrophe might 
have been averted, but for the wanton and foolish provocation 
of the manifesto of the allies* Commander-in-Chief, the Duke 
of Brunswick, which reached Paris on 3 August.^ This most 
injudicious and provocative document set public opinion against 
the Crown and determined the Committee of Insurrection to 
strike. From the moment of its publication the overthrow of 
the King was inevitable. 

The details of the insurrection of 10 August are obscure. 
The popular forces, controlled by Danton and the brewer 
Santerre, numbered about 20,000, of whom some 5000 or 6000 
the most fiery being the newly arrived Marseillais 
who had already fallen foul of the regular troops (30 July). 
The palace was defended by a large force, estimates of which 
vary from 2500 to 6500, but the latter figure is probably far too 
high ; it included 950 Swiss. Many of the National Guard who 
were on duty at the Tuileries were disaifected ; Mandat who 
commanded them was responsible for the defence of the palace. 
His plan was to prevent the junction of the two main bodies 
of insurgents by holding the river bridges, and to take the 
columns in rear as they advanced on the palace. Mandat was 
summoned to the Hotel de Ville and, courageously x’esponding 
to the order, was assassinated, probably by Danton*s orders,- 
as he crossed the Place de GrOve. His death completely dis- 
organized the defence of the palace. 

The actual attack began tamely enough. The crowd 
demanded access to the palace courtyards and secured it without 
bloodshed ; for a moment it seemed that the garrison might 

^ Brunswick’s manifesto was actually written by a certain Geoffroi de 
Limon who had been in the service of Monsieur the King’s brother, but it 
was inspired by Person and Marie Antoinette. See Chuquct, i, 148; 
Forneron, ** Histoire des 6migr^s”; Sorel, **L’6urope et la Revolution 
Fran^aise ” (1893, etc.), 338 ; Fersen, “ Diary and correspondence relating 
to the Court of France ” (transl. Wormeley, 1902), ii. 491. 

2 There is no absolute proof. Danton took responsibility for the act 
at his trial. 
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surrender without resistance. The officers of the Swiss, how- 
ever, quite rightly ordered their men to fire, and the first volleys 
did great execution. The details of the fighting that ensued 
have been greatly obscured by controversy. Royalist writers 
maintain that the mob was easily kept off by the fire of the 
Swiss, that the fighting was not severe nor the bloodshed 
great, and that the palace was only taken because the King, 
who had withdrawn across the gardens to the Assembly, gave 
the order to cease fire. Revolutionary enthusiasts on the other 
hand credit the popular forces with great bravery, maintain 
that they defeated the garrison partly by taking the palace 
in flank by the galleries of the Louvre (which is true), partly 
by sheer valour, ^ that the King’s message was reserved by its 
bearer until it was clear that future resistance was useless. ^ 
On one point both sides agree : on the completeness of the 
sack and the merciless execution of the helpless Swiss after 
the surrender. The Assembly voted the suspension, not the 
deposition, of the King, its intention, in spite of what had 
happened, being to cling to the monarchy. But the Assembly 
was no longer master of the situation; that mastery had 
passed to the Commune^ the true victor of 10 August, A pro- 
visional ministry was appointed ^ with Danton as Minister of 
Justice. Legally this ministry was the Government of France, 
but much of its power was usurped by the insurrectionary 
Commune which on the night of 9 August had driven out the 
legal municipality. 

August 10 was thus not so much a triumph of republican- 
ism as of democracy. It was the bourgeois regime even more 
than the monarchy that breathed its last in the Tuileries on 

1 A great deal of information can be found in Marcel and PolHo, “ Le 
Bataillon du lo Aout, i88i See also Aulard, article on “ lo August ” 
in “ Grande Encyclopedic 

2 Bertrand de MoUeville, ** Mdmoires,” i. 238. 

® War — Servan. 

Foreign Office — Lebrun. 

Interior — Roland. 

Justice — Danton. 

Finance — Clavierc. 

Navy — Monge. 
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that fateful night. The King was only suspended ; he might 
be restored: the bourgeois regime had perished beyond all 
hope of restoration. The Assembly decreed that a Convention 
should be summoned (elected by universal suffrage^ for all 
over twenty-one years of age). Thus perished the bourgeois 
regime and democracy reigned in its stead. How was it that 
this democratic victory hardened into a triumph for repub- 
licanism ? Mainly because of the increasing menace of the 
military situation. The invasion of France had begun on 19 
August. On the same day the most prominent of the French 
generals deserted to the enemy. After 10 August Lafayette 
attempted to rally the army and the Eastern Provinces to the 
Crown ; failing in this, he placed himself in the hands of the 
allies. Dumouriez was immediately sent to the front to replace 
him, but could do nothing to prevent the fall of Longwy on 
23 August and Verdun on 2 September. All he could do was 
to occupy the main passage of the Argonnes at Gi*andprtJ! where 
the road from Chdlons to Clermont crosses that low range ; but 
he was unable to prevent the allies effecting a passage through 
two of the more northerly passes and sweeping southwards to 
threaten his communications. On 19 September Kellermann 
joined Dumouriez with 16,000 men from the Army of the Rhine 
which put the French in a numerical superiority.*^ On the 20th 
the hostile armies came into touch at Valmy near Ste. Menc- 
hould. The artillery duel, with which the action opened, and 
as it turned out also closed, was on the whole favourable to the 
allies, who had fifty-two pieces against the French forty, and the 
Prussian infantry was ordered to charge. This charge, however, 
for some unexplained reason, either the sodden state of the 
ground or the accuracy of the French fire, never got home, 
and so this strange battle ended. The military features of 
the action are almost negligible. The French defence was 
never really tested. The only remarkable feature was the 
complete futility of the allies. After Valmy the allies 
paused and opened negotiations. Then on the SOth they 

^ The distinction between active and passive citX 25 en 8 was abolished ; 
but domestic servants were excluded, and the indirect system of election 
was maintained. 

2 36,000 to 34,000, 
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began slowly to withdraw, and by 23 October France was 
freed from the invaders. The action — scarcely to be digni- 
fied with the title of battle — had completely reversed the 
military, as it should have reversed the political, situation. 

Meanwhile on the Rhine Custine’s campaign had been a 
mere profession; for on the whole the revolutionary pro- 
paganda, as voiced by this frothy commander, was welcomed 
by the hotch-potch of German States on the Rhine which had 
long been accustomed to lean on France. Speyer surrendered 
on 30 September, Worms on 4 October, and on 21 October 
the French entered Mainz. Frankfort bought itself off. 
Montesquiou in Savoy and Anselm in Nice had also prospered. 
Savoy was eager for union with France. Anselm took Nice 
on 30 September but found the Ni 9 ois less amenable. 

The danger that had seemed so gi-eat had been fully util- 
ized by the extremists in Paris, by those that is who required 
not only a republic but one which should be under the heel of 
the capital. The massacres of September, the direct responsi- 
bility for which lay with Marat and a number of obscure 
ruffians, his followers, were as much a triumph for republicanism 
as 10 August had been for democracy. The pretext was that 
the impr-isoned reactionaries were a menace to the State, and 
that to destroy them was simply to destroy the auxiliaries of 
the enemy. The work was effectively done. In Paris alone 
more than 1000 persons perished in a most horrible manner, 
and an attempt was made to extend operations all over France. 
No one had the courage to interfere. All the ministers were 
indirectly responsible — Roland actually visited the prisons 
while the butchery was in progress — and Danton, who as 
Minister of Justice was answerable for the lives of the prisoners 
and who was strong enough to have intervened, was the most 
responsible of all. To say that they regarded the military 
situation as grave enough to justify martial law does not 
justify them in having condoned murder. Nor is it easy to 
understand what help the prisoners could have given to the 
enemy or in what sense they were an immediate menace to 
the State.^ 

1 M. Aulard has made a special study of the massacres and his re- 
searches reduce the number of victims in Paris to 1089, a sufficiently 
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The massacres of September set the seal on the ascendancy 
of Paris. It was under their shadow that the elections to the 
Convention were held ; they were held that is to say under 
conditions utterly destructive of independence, held too under 
tremendous pressure from the Jacobin organizations with 
which France was honeycombed. The result was a further 
triumph for democracy, but also a triumph for republicanism, 
as well as for the principle that Paris should dictate to France. 
The country was probably still monarchical at heart, though 
alienated from Louis XVI by that monarch’s unfortunate 
blunders ; still inclined towards a bourgeois constitution, and 
still resentful of the domination of the capital ; but so paralysed 
by the treason of the King, so terrorized by the violence of 
the Jacobins, and so terrified by the events of September, that 
it gave a verdict contrary to its opinions. 

A republic was now inevitable, though the idea was in 
most quarters accepted with reluctance. The Convention met 
on 20 October, and its first act on the 21st was to declare 
the abolition of royalty. Whether the republic should be 
centralized or federal was a question which remained to be 
decided. The continued hegemony of Paris was desirable, 
perhaps necessary, for the successful prosecution of the war ; 
but it was fraught with grave dangers to the State, and 
eventually it plunged France into a bitter struggle which only 
ended in July, 179^. It was over this question of the supre- 
macy of Paris that the Jacobins, at one in their call for 
democracy, and latterly agreed as to the necessity of a re- 
public, split in two, the Girondins standing out for federation 
and the ^'Mountain'" for centralization. At first the omens 
seemed to favour the Girojidhis. The ministry and a majority 

terrible roll. Danton had given public expression to his belief that in the 
existing crisis fear was the only weapon. He was not the man to re- 
pudiate the responsibility for an act of blood even though he had no direct 
share in it. He afterwards declared that he was the author of the mas- 
sacres which he probably was not (Sorel, op. cit. ui. 34), Napoleon’s 
opinion was that the massacres of September had a salutary effect on 
the invaders, and he professed himself an admirer of Marat — “ 11 avait dc 
Tesprit mais 6tait un peu fou” (Gourgaud, ** St. Hdlene/’ op. cit. i. 327 
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of the Convention were on their side. Nor did they lack 
boldness ; they accused Robespierre of aiming at a dictatorship ; 
they violently attacked the ComiU de Surveillance of the Cotw- 
mune which had organized the massacres ; they demanded a 
departmental guard for the protection of the Convention, 
they protested .with success against the camp oifidMs, and 
on 29 October Louvet made a specific attack on Robespierre. 
On the other hand in the Communal elections (December) 
the Girondins met with a great set-back; their opponents 
easily retained their majority in the municipality. 

Three great questions now confronted the Convention — ^the 
war, the framing of a constitution, and the fate of the King. 
The alliance between Austria and Prussia had been much 
shaken by the repulse of September, 1792 ; indeed it only 
continued because both powers vaguely desired to protect the 
person of Louis XVI, and to secure indemnities, Austria in 
Bavaria, Prussia in Poland.^ For the time being, however, all 
was going well for France at the front. Dumouriez won the 
brilliant victory of Jemappes, near Mons, on 6 November — a 
glorious vindication of the work of the army reformers. The 
French entered Brussels on the 14th, and by the 28th the 
Austrians had evacuated the Netherlands.^ 

Meanwhile the Constitutional Committee of the Conven- 
tion ® was at work, but it was not till February, l793j that it 
produced its report, and by that time the whole situation had 
been altered by the trial and execution of the King. After 
the events of 10 August the Royal Family (to wit, the King 
and Queen, with the Dauphin Louis, Madame Royale, and the 
King's sister Madame Elisabeth) had been confined in the 
Temple, where, at the instigation of the Commune^ they were 
treated with always increasing harshness. The great question 
of the winter of 1792-3 was neither the war nor the Constitu- 
tion but the fate of Louis. It was this question that embroiled 

^ Sorel, op. cit. in. 130. 

2 Dximouriez was in a considerable numerical superiority over the 
Austrians but he was wretchedly equipped. 

3 The first Constitutional Committee comprised Siey^s, Paine, Brisr 
sot, P^tionj Vergniaudj Gensonn6, Barr|re, Condorcet, arjd Daijton, 
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France with all Europe, stultified the Constitution, and pro- 
longed unduly the period of revolutionary government, and 
the dictatorship of the capital. 

The execution of the King quickly became the chief item 
in the policy of the Mountain, who desired the continuance 
of exceptional conditions, revolutionary government, and the 
maintenance of the ascendancy of Paris. A committee was 
appointed to examine the papers in the Tuileries, and this 
committee, Girondist though it was, reported unfavourably 
to Louis, whereupon it was decided to try him at the bar of 
the Convention. Robespierre urged that this was unnecessary, 
and that he should be executed simply on the grounds of 
expediency. The Girondist plan, however, was adopted, and 
on 11 December Louis appeared at the bar and listened to 
his indictment. On the 26th the trial began ; the defence 
was ably conducted by a young lawyer named Des^ize. The 
Gironde proposed a referendum ; the Mountain resisted and 
carried the day.^ After prolonged votings it was decreed 
that Louis was guilty, that there should be no referendum, 
and (by a majority of one vote) that the penalty should be 
death. A motion for respite was lost, and on 21 January the 
descendant of St. Louis and Henry IV laid his head under 
the guillotine. 

The execution of the King marks a fresh epoch in the 
Revolution. Being recriminatory it was a moral blunder ; the 
blood of Louis in the end choked more men than the blood 
of Danton. It was also impolitic, it condemned the country 
to a fierce war with a united Europe ; this in turn sealed the 
fate of the bourgeois federal republic, involved the mainten- 
ance of revolutionary conditions, and postponed indefinitely 

^ It was the discovery of the strong-box in the Tuileries which con- 
tained all sorts of incriminating papers that finally ruined Louis’ chances. 
Practically every one except Robespierre felt that he might be incriminated. 
Fouch^’s conduct at the King’s trial is a good example of the way in 
which many of the deputies were terrori7.ed into voting against their 
real opinions. That ** stupefying opportunist” intended to vote against 
the death penalty, but when he saw how the votes were going he swung 
round and voted for death (Madelin, “Fouchd,” 1901, i. 54). Similarly 
Orleans, who had promised his son not to do so, voted for death. 
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the Constitution and peace. The fall of the Bourbons was 
thus a victory for the Revolution rather than for the republic. 
All this had been premeditated on the part of the extremists ; 
Robespierre and his party were now out on the path of am- 
bition ; they realized that for them power and even life de- 
pended on the continued ascendancy of the capital ; it was 
to seal this ascendancy that the King was sacrificed. 

England and Holland (1 February) and Spain (March) 
now entered the arena, and the whole aspect of the war was 
changed. After his victory at Jemappes Dumouriez had over- 
run Belgium, but his scheme for conciliating that country and 
using it as a base for further operations was ruined by the 
violence of the revolutionary government. The era of propa- 
ganda had opened,^ and much to their disgust the Belgians 
learned that the French occupation, which they had welcomed 
as a release from the unpopular rule of Austria, was to involve 
religious intolerance, the imposition of revolutionary institu- 
tions, compulsory Liberty and — worst of all — compulsory 
circulation of worthless assignats, and they rapidly turned 
against the French.^ Dumouriez' plan, which would liave 
seriously injured England and, if it had resulted in the capture 
of the Dutch fleet, would have brought France on to terms of 
naval equality with England, was ruined by interference from 
home. And now it was necessary to prepare for war on a 
much larger scale. 

In February, therefore, the Convention decided to mobil- 
ize 300,000 fresh troops, thus bringing the French fighting 
strength to over 500,000 men. They avoided the unpopularity 
of avowed conscription, leaving it to each district to make up 
the required numbers as best it might. Once more, as in the 
days of Louis XIII and Louis XIV, the French were concen- 

^The era of propaganda began with the Convention’s decree of xg 
November, 1792, that it would succour all nations struggling to be free. 
On 15 December, on the motion of Cambon, a decree was passed which 
put the cost of being freed on the aspirants to freedom. 

® The maladministration of the new War Minister, Pache, who went 
to the War Office on 3 October, 1792, had compelled Dumouriez to live 
on the country, a very unpopular thing. Dumouriez was furious at having 
to “ play the part of Attila 
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trated in four main armies. Dumouriez was to invade Holland 
with the Army of Belgium, that of the Moselle was to besiege 
Coblenz ; the Army of the Rhine was to invade Swabia, while 
a fourth array lay in reserve at Chalons. Unfortunately war- 
office maladministration and lax methods of enlistment had 
seriously damaged the fighting qualities of the troops, Du- 
mouriez indeed took Breda and Gertruydenberg (26 February, 
and 1 March), but in the early days of March Coburg relieved 
Maestricht and defeated Miranda, while Custine, who had 
pursued a brawling revolutionary policy on the Rhine and had 
pushed on, contrary to instructions, as far as Frankfort in 
November, only to withdraw again to Mainz in December, 
was now forced back from Mainz (which had been annexed 
to France on 14 February) on Landau. He left the defence 
of Mainz to d'Oys6, who held it till 23 July. 

Dumouriez had to be withdrawn from Holland. He was 
naturally indignant, and at once set to work to restore confi- 
dence in Belgium by disavowing the policy of his Government. 
Coburg, now at the head of a very powerful army, engaged 
the French at Neerwinden on 18 March. Dumouriez was ill- 
served byi the volunteers and was defeated ; but he managed 
to withdraw in good order, and Coburg made no attempt to 
follow up his success. Utterly disgusted, Dumouriez opened 
negotiations with Coburg ; always a monarchist, he had in his 
ministerial days tried to reconcile the King to the Constitu- 
tion ; but with regard to the present government, he had come 
to feel that his first duty was to upset it by fair means or foul. 
On 5 April he deserted his army and went over to the Aus- 
trians. Treason is always an unpleasant thing ; but this much 
maybe said for Dumouriez, that it was not personal pique that 
drove him into the enemy's camp, but a sincere belief that an 
Austrian occupation of France would be a lesser evil than the 
continuance of revolutionary government. 

The news of Dumouriez' defection, which implied the 
collapse of the Belgian campaign, was not the only ill news 
that reached Paris in March. It was in that month that the 
first and most serious of the internal revolts against the 
Revolution broke out— the rising in la Vend6e. That remote 
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and rural district, conservatively attached to Church and 
Crow^n, was deeply incensed at the execution of the King 
and at the attacks on religion, and on 14 March the town of 
Cholet was taken by an army of insurgents led by a game- 
keeper called Stofflet. This was the first action in a rebellion 
which was to be a serious danger to the State, 

The Convention was now thoroughly aroused to the danger 
of the situation ; as Isnard said in a phrase which might well 
be the motto for 1793 it was ^'no longer a question of forms 
but of saving the country ** ; and, to save the country, they 
created a government a hundred times more arbitrary than the 
one which had been overthrown. Already the idea of a Com- 
mittee of the Convention responsible for national defence had 
prompted the formation of a Comity de D^feme G^n^rale on 1 
January, 1793, but this Committee had proved too large and 
disunited ; on 25 March it was reorganized, and on 6 April a 
fresh Committee was created — ^that of Public Safety. It com- 
prised nine members, responsible for all matters relating to 
defence, external and internal, with power to override ministers 
and dispose of all the resources of the State. As agents it 
had the Commissioners of the Convention, now called 
sentants en mission — deputies sent by the Convention to the 
armies and all points of danger or importance — whose powers 
were now largely extended ; as a weapon it had the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal which had been set up on 9 March, with 
power to try all cases of conspiracy against the nation. This 
tribunal was reorganized on 29 March, and began its opera- 
tions on 6 April. 

In the establishment of this terrible but momentarily 
necessary tyranny the Gironde had co-operated with the Moun- 
tain ; but in the spring of 1793 a fresh cleavage between these 
two sections of the Jacobin party began to show itself; this 
cleavage was due not so much to any difference of opinion over 
the war or the execution of the King, as to a difference concern- 
ing the proper sphere and functions of the capital. Was the 
continued hegemony of Paris necessary to the successful conduct 
of the war and the maintenance of a strong government ? 
The answer of the Girondins was, no ; that of the Mountain, 
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yes. The Mountain was to this extent ri^lit that it was 
natural, and, so long as the crisis continued, necessary, that the 
capital should lead ; but Paris was exercising an influence 
altogether out of proportion to the importance of any imagin- 
able capital. In the early stages of the Revolution that in- 
fluence had been demonstrably disastrous. Yet many people 
believed that in the autumn of 1792 Pai*is had saved France, 
and that in the present crisis she could do it again. Over 
this question political parties were now rent asunder, the 
Girondins holding that Paris should relapse into her mathema- 
tical position of one eighty-third of the kingdom, the Mow- 
tagnards pressing her moral position and the need for her 
continued dictatorship. A third party eventually grew up, 
which, adopting a middle course, held that, while the capital 
had a special mission of leadership, that mission fell short of 
actual dictatorship, although in view of the national crisis her 
temporary dictatorship might be necessary. That party had its 
seat at the Cordeliers and its leader was Danton. And surely 
this last party was right. Paris was not France, but morally 
she was much more than an eighty-third part of France. The 
city indeed had a curiously unstable history — an anti-national 
alliance with the Burgxmdians, a blindfold adherence to the 
League and even to Spain in the religious struggles ; it is no 
wonder that men like the Girondins fought shy of her, and it 
is most remarkable that in this city, so anti-national in the 
past, should have been found the rallying ground of patriotism 
in 1792 and 1793. Danton and his friends deserve credit for 
appreciating without exaggerating this fact. These j)arties 
now began to organize themselves, the Girojidius by the 
appointment of a Commission of Twelve, the Jacobins in the 
Committee of Public Safety, the former relying on the Con- 
vention and looking, vainly enough, to the provinces for sup- 
port, the latter relying on the Commune, the majority of the 
Sections, and the temporary support of the Dantonists, 

The first Committee of Public Safety, however, was Dan- 
tonist in tone. Danton had in fact created the Committee to 
tide over the la Vend^e-Neerwinden crisis. He was not to be 
the last man in the Revolution to evoke spirits that he was 
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unable to lay. All the vigorous and wholly unconstitutional 
measures of 1 793 were inspired by him — the organization of the 
Committee, the progressive taxes and the forced loans, the law 
of the Maxhnum (3 May), which established a uniform price for 
grain, varying according to the harvests and the reserves, and 
which was afterwards extended to other articles of necessity; 
the Revolutionary Tribunal and the Revolutionary Army of 
Paris. ^ All these things were so many buffets to the Gironde^ 
who resented extraordinary measures and rightly regarded 
the appointment of the Committee of Public Safety as a 
confirmation of the supremacy of Paris. But the Dantonist 
Committee, if it did not scruple to employ arbitrary means 
in order to accomplish its task, was alive to the necessity 
for lightening that task. Danton's simple and highly practi- 
cal intellect had always realized that a war of revolutionary 
proselytism was absurd. It had always been his desire to 
bring France, revolutionized and republican, back into the 
comity of nations : for he rightly believed that this would be 
a far greater triumph for her than any that could be secured 
by missionary ardour. Through the Committee of Public 
Safety, therefore, he not only fulminated against the measures 
just enumerated, but recanted the bombastic threats of 19 
November and 15 December. On 13 April on his proposal 
it was decreed that France would not interfere with the affairs 
of her neighbours. This decree marks an important change in 
the foreign policy of France. 

The Gironde now began to ride for a fall. They arrested 
Marat and dragged him before the Revolutionary Tribunal, by 
which he was triumphantly acquitted. Then they proposed 
the dismissal of the Convention and the summoning of the 
suppUants to Bourges.^ On 13 May a Commission of 
Twelve was appointed to investigate the acts of the Sec- 

1 The Parisian Revolutionary Army of 6ooo men was the instrument 
of revolutionary government in the provinces. It was at the disposal of 
any Commune to enforce the Terror. It was established on 5 September, 
1793, and disbanded in March, 1794. 

2i.e. the reserve members, in number one-third of the number of 
deputies, elected to replace members who retired or died. 
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tions ^ and Commune of Paris and to protect the Convention. 
This Commission grappled with the redoubtable Commune and 
the still more redoubtable insurrectionary Committee which was 
sitting at the ArchivicM. It arrested Hubert, the editor of 
the oiicene but popular P^re Duchesne/' and began to make 
war on the Sections. The Commune demanded the release of 
Hubert and provoked the GirondiUj Isnard, into an indiscretion 
that was fatal to his party (25 May) ; in passionate terms he 
swore that if the Convention were injured Paris would be 
annihilated. This decided the Insurrectionary Committee to 
strike. They forced the Girondins to liberate Hubert, abolished 
the Commune^ substituted themselves in its place, and appointed 
Hanriot, a daring ruffian, to the command of the National Guard. 
On 30 May the Convention was surrounded and forced to 
abolish the Commission of Twelve and to place the armed 
force of Paris on a permanent footing. The Tuileries, where 
the Convention now sat, was throvm open to the public and 
forty sous a day were voted to every sansculotte who remained 
imder arms— all this in an Assembly where the Gironde pre- 
dominated. That party in fact was terrorized into voting its 
own destruction. On 2 June the Convention was again 
surrounded. The Committee of Public Safety which, while 
anxious for the elimination of the Gironde, was jealous of any 
encroachment on the Convention, now invited the Girondins to 
proscribe themselves, and at the same time urged the Conveti- 
tion to break up its sitting and denounced the Committee of 
Insurrection. Hanriot, however, forced the Convention to 
return to its hall and there, under the strongest pressure from 
without, it voted the suspension of the leading Girondins. 


1 For the Sections of Paris, vidg supra, p. 3 ; the sectional or primary 
assemblies of Paris (comprising all the “ active citizens,” about 82,000 in 
number) were legally bound to dissolve on the completion of their electoral 
functions. The declaration of “patrie en danger” gave permanence to 
all assemblies; and thus the Sections secured a legal existence. 

«The origin of the nickname is obscure. It was applied to the 
Revolutionaries by their opponents and enthusiastically adopted by the 
fonner: it signifies breechless rather than trouserless; breeches were the 
dress of the better classes. 
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Paris had triumphed over France ; the Commune over the 
Convention ; the Jacobins over the Gironde. 

The Committee of Public Safety had stood by during the 
insurrection because it had wanted to get rid of the Girondins ; 
but it was far from desiring any encroachment by the Commune 
on the Convention, whose child it was. It was Danton who 
was mainly instrumental in the faU of the Gironde. His 
practical instincts had told him that the triumph of federalism 
would mean civil war^ and a division of France in face of the 
enemy ; and his temperamental boldness and contempt for 
consequences had prompted him to accept the leadership of a 
movement which was repugnant to his feelings. He had led 
the opposition to the Girondins because he realized that their 
policy was fatal, not to him and his party alone, but to the 
State itself. That policy once defeated, his feelings reasserted 
themselves, and he set himself to save their lives by limiting 
their punishment to political ostracism, to turn off at once, that 
is, the tap of insurrection which he had turned on ; to continue 
revolutionary government only so long as it was necessary in 
the public interest, in other words until the enemies of the 
republic at home and abroad had been dealt with, and then to 
return to constitutional conditions. 

One of Danton’s first cares, therefore, was to push forward 
the new Constitution under which these conditions would be 
restored. The Constitution of 179J was voted 24 to 27 June.^ 

1 The Constitution of 1793, passed 24 June, 1793 (H61ie, “ Les Constitu- 
tions de la France,” op. cit. pp. 376 sqq.). This Weis perhaps the worst of all 
the French Constitutions ; it was a raw and ill-digested piece of work and had 
it come into operation would have been ruinous. It gave the suffrage to all 
citizens without qualification ; and all political power was concentrated in 
the hands of the primary assemblies ; for the secondary or electoral as- 
semblies only appointed the judges and departmental administrations. The 
Legislative Body, which was unicameral and sat for one yearonly, was elected 
by the primary assemblies in a ballot not necessarily secret; and, to 
avoid danger from federalism, the departmental organization of the primary 
assemblies was ignored. The Legislative Body initiated laws, but in most 
cases these laws were subject to ratification by the primary assemblies, so 
that government ceased to be representative. The Constitution also was 
always subject to revision on the initiative of the primary assemblies. 
'T’he Executive was a Council of Twenty-Four, appointed by the Legislative 
voii. in. — ^3 
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Still-born as it was, this was the most democratic of all the 
Constitutions ; but it was free from all suggestion of socialism, 
and in consequence provoked the anger of the Cormmme, which 
was the rallying point of socialism. It was in fact a challenge 
to the Hebertists. The time for the enforcement of this or any 
constitution had not, however, yet arrived. So long as the 
country was in danger exceptional government must prevail. 
And June, 1793, saw the country in very grave danger. Re- 
action began to show itself at Marseilles, Bordeaux, and above 
all at Lyons ; the Vendean insurrection was increasing in scope ; 
the Republican troops had been defeated at Fontenay (JHO 
May), and the insurgents had seized Saumur on 10 June, so 
that for the moment Brittany, Normandy, and Maine lay ex- 
posed to invasion. The situation was immensely relieved, how- 
ever, by the failure of the Vendean attack on Nantes. 

Nevertheless the whole country remained honeycombed 
with disaffection, and this at a moment when the position at 
the front was rapidly becoming desperate. The allies, en- 
couraged by their successes, were gathering in overwhelming 
strength for the advance on Paris. Their plan was to con- 
verge from two directions — from the Belgian frontier, where 
Coburg was preparing for the reduction of the frontier fortresses, 
and from the Rhine, where Brunswick was preparing for a 
westward advance, the only obstacles to which were the garri- 
son of Mainz and the presence of Custine's force beliiiid the 
lines of Weissemburg in Alsace. Rightly or wrongly,^ the 
allies decided to postpone their advance until the outlying 
fortresses had fallen. Mainz held out till 23 July; but 
Coburg drove the French out of Famars (May) and kid 
siege to Valenciennes. France seemed once more open to 
invasion. The Dantonist Committee, though it was actually 

Body from lists prepared by the electoral (i.e. secondary) assemblies. It 
held office for two years, and half the members retired each year. The 
appointment of ministers was in the hands of the Executive, Both the 
ministers and the members of the Executive Council were mere agents of 
the Legislative Body. 

1 Wrongly says Mr. Fortescue (*‘ History of the British Army,” IV. i. gh). 
It was Napoleon’s opinion (Gourgaud, op. cit. i. 327) that Brunswick could 
have advanced direct on Paris in 1792, and, if so, why not Coburg in 1793 ? 
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maturing the plans which ultimately repulsed the invasion, 
seemed for the moment guilty of military failure. But in 
the eyes of the extremists, the men of blood to whom re- 
action meant retribution, this was not the gravest charge 
against it, but the talk of clemency at home, negotia- 
tion abroad, the leniency with which it treated the 
Girondins, and the slackening of the Terror. On 8 July the 
Committee of Public Safety made a very mild report on the 
Girondins, with the result that two days afterwards in the 
monthly renomellement Danton completely lost control of that 
body. He lost his own seat and only two of his followers 
(Thuriot and H^rault) were elected. The members of the new, 
or great. Committee were Barr^re, Lindet (both original 
members), Jean Bon-Saint-Andre, Couthon, Herault, and St. 
Just (who had all sat on the earlier Committee), Prieur de la 
Marne, Thuriot, and Gasparin (new members), the last-named 
being replaced on 24 July by Robespierre. These changes on 
the Committee marked the rejection of Danton's conciliatory 
policy. The new Committee fell gradually under the domina- 
tion of Robespierre, and for the next twelve months his 
ascendancy is the most importaiit feature in French politics. 
The overthrow of Danton was a misfortune comparable 
only to that of the death of Mirabeau. He alone could have 
terminated the' Revolution and restored normal government. 
It was most unfortunate that the new series of reverses at 
the front should have coincided with the introduction of the 
conciliatory policy. But Danton fell not so much because he 
proposed conciliation at an unfortunate juncture as because all 
talk of conciliation filled the Terrorists with alarm. 

The men who had supplanted Danton were in a highly 
precarious position. If Danton’s conciliation was terrifying 
to them, Hubert's violence, his atheism, his socialism, and liis 
advocacy of the supremacy of the Commune were more terrify- 
ing still. Could they overthrow Hubert without the assistance 
of Danton, and, if they were obliged to seek Danton’s aid, 
could they escape the dreadful vortex of conciliation } Such was 
the dilemma of the new rulers. Of one thing there was no 
doubt : the era of conciliation had ended, In every direction 
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the Terror was revived with redoubled force. Fierce decrees 
were passed against the Lyons insurgents and an army of 
6000 men was sent against that city. In La Vendee also the 
war entered a punitive phase. The Norman rebellion in 
favour of the Gironde had already been closed by the skirmish 
of Vernon (13 July). August and September were the period 
of hysterical recrimination ; Pitt was declared the enemy of 
the human race*’; English merchandise was excluded from 
France ; reprisals became a part of the policy of the Govern- 
ment ; Terror became the order of the day **. 

The reverses of July strengthened the Government and 
seemed to justify its excesses. The murder of Marat (13 July) 
by a fanatic girl, Charlotte Corday, gave it just the leverage 
required to complete the destruction of the Girondins. On 28 
July twenty-one of that party were outlawed and nine others 
decreed accused. Their arrest, however, was postponed in 
deference to the known opinions of Danton, for whose support 
against the H6bertists the Committee was now playing. 

The autumn and winter of 1793 saw the ascendancy of the 
H6bertists with their policy of extended Terror, in which they 
offended the Dantonists but not the Robespierrists, of predat- 
ory legislation, atheism, and glorification of the Commune, in 
which they challenged both Dantonists and Robespierrists. 
The surrender of Toulon to the English (28 August) and the 
revolts of Bordeaux and Marseilles gave them their opportunity, 
and it was by pressure from them that the fierce decrees of 
the autumn of 1793 were passed. On 23 August, in spite of 
Danton’s protests, a lev4e en masse was decreed, and on 3 
September a decree for a forced loan of 1000 millions. 
The maximum price for com was reduced and the Maximum 
extended to many other commodities ; the action of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal was expedited; a ‘^Revolutionary 
Army" for Paris was decreed, the Paris Sections restored, 
and a payment of 40 sous a day voted to all who attended 
Section meetings. Billaud and Collot entered the Committee 
of Public Safety, introducing with them the atmosphere of 
H^bertism, while on 17 September fresh food for the guillo- 
tine was provided by the Law of the Suspect, which defined 
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suspects and made them liable to trial on a capital charge be* 
fore any tribunal. On 14 October the Queen was accused 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal, condemned to death, and 
executed on l6 October. On the 24th the Girondins took 
their place at the bar, and on the 31st twenty of them went 
to the scaffold. The rounding up of the Girondins continued 
for many months. Several others, including Mme. Roland, 
were executed, and some committed suicide. On 6 November 
Philippe ‘^Egalit^,” ci-deoant Duke of Orleans, suffered on 
the scaffold, and on 12 November good old Bailly paid the 
penalty for his share in the “ massacre ” of the Champ de Mars, 
The provincial Terror took a little longer to start. The worst 
atrocities were committed at Nantes by Carrier, whose bar- 
barities were unspeakable and who adopted the expedient of 
sinking barges full of his victims in the Loire (November). 
Carrier's record puts in the shade the minor, but sufficiently 
terrible, atrocities of Le Bon at Arras and Maignet at Orange. 
His only real rival was Collot at Lyons. 

The month of October which saw the Terror rise to 
such a pitch witnessed the turn of the tide for republi- 
can arms. Toulon indeed held out until 19 December, and 
Wiirmser penetrated the lines of Weissemburg, driving the 
French back on Strassburg; events which led to the ap- 
pointment of Pichegru to the Army of the Rhine. But the 
balance of the month's operations was favourable to France, 
Lyons capitulated on 9 October and was handed over to the 
tender mercies of Collot and Fouch6.^ In La Vendee the battle 
of Cholet (l6 October) was the beginning of the end, and by 
the close of the year the rebellion in that quarter was practically 
over. In the North-East the dallying of the allies before the 
frontier fortresses had given the French breathing space, and 
Custine, who had been transferred to the Army of the North 

1 The task of “ regenerating ” Lyons had first been handed to Couthon ; 
when he proved too mild Collot and Fouch6 were sent (29 October) ; they 
were assisted by 3000 of the Paris Revolutionary Army. On 4 December 
massacres en masse were instituted and in seven mitraillades 484 persons 
perished. The lowest estimate of the total number of victims is 1680. 
M. Madelin in his life of Fouch6 has shown how his hero, in spite of the 
fierce language he used, was really a mitigator at Lyons. 
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in May, had had time to reorganize that army before he was 
superseded by Kilmaine, and in the autumn the French began 
to turn the tables on the enemy. For the moment Houchard, 
who succeeded Kilmaine in July, seemed to be in a very pre- 
carious situation : Conde had fallen on 10 July and Valen- 
ciennes on the 28th. Houchard was saved by the dissensions 
of the allies, who, in truth, had little desire to march on Paris. 
The Duke of York insisted on making an absurd diversion 
with 40,000 men to besiege Dunkirk. Houchard followed with 
an army equal in numbers but full of raw volunteers. He 
caught the allies in detail, defeated the Austrian contingent 
at Hondschoote on 8 September, but allowed the Duke of 
York to escape, a blunder for which he was promptly tried and 
guillotined. Meanwhile le Quesnoy had surrendered to Co- 
burg, and Maubeuge alone of all the frontier fortresses re- 
mained intact. The crisis of the war was at hand. 

The war in fact divides itself into three periods, of which 
the third has now been reached. In the first period the 
battles were won by the troops and generals of the ancim 
regime; the only memorable action was Valmy. With the 
progress of the Revolution the military conditions grfidually 
changed, the generals of the old regime either being removed 
or resigning their commands. The introduction of raw volun- 
teers and the continual interference of represcntanls en 7nim(m 
sapped the bases of discipline. This is the second or transi- 
tional period (October, 1792, to March, J793); the French 
swept forward to the Rhine and over Belgium only to be 
swept back. The great actions were Jemappes (6 November), 
where the French snatched a success, and Neerwinden (18 
March), where they were defeated. But for the paralysis of 
the Allies the transition period might have been fatal to 
France. Now in the autumn of 1793 the transition merges 
into the third and decisive period. The old regime has given 
place in many essentials to the new. Much of course remains ; 
the excellent arms, the splendid artillery, and a certain leaven 
of military tradition supplied by the remnant of the old royal 
army. But in the main the armies of 1 793-4 are revolutionary 
armies recruited in revolutionary fashion, fed from the immense 
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chaotic reserve created by the law of 23 August, and led by 
commanders in sympathy with the new conditions ; Jourdan, 
Hoche^ Pichegru. The volunteers are beginning to '^find 
their legs '' and to be found capable, not indeed of the discip- 
lined gallantry of the trained regulars, but of a certain wild 
valour. And the generals, under the inspiration of Carnot, are 
beginning to realize how such troops should be led ; the regu- 
lations are not cast aside, but modified to suit the new condi- 
tions. This period lasts from March, 1793 to January, 179^^* 
The actions are Hondschoote (25 September), Wattignies (16 
October), Weissemburg (January), and the Vendean defeats 
of December, 1793. There follows a subsidiary phase, from 
January, 1794 to the Peace of Basle (5 April, 1795), which 
sees the development of Carnot’s offensive-defensive, the 
actions being Turcoing (18 May, 1794) and Fleurus (26 June), 
which crowned the French triumph. Pichegru’s invasion of 
the United Provinces in the autumn and winter of 1794-5, 
though marked by no great victory, was of importance equal 
to Jourdan’s rolling back of the Austrians to the Rhine. 
Just as the two earlier periods were largely dominated by 
the personality of Dumouriez the later period takes its driving 
power from Carnot, who, entering the Committee of Public 
Safety on 14 August, not only remodelled the War Office but 
actually planned and in some cases — as at Wattignies — person- 
ally directed the operations. The vicious tradition of Louis 
XIV is now completely shaken off. France ceases to waste her- 
self in useless sieges and desultory hostilities. The new strategy 
and the new type of soldier demanded the concentration of 
great masses, and the delivery of sledge-hammer blows at 
single points. Already we are in the atmosphere of Napoleonic 
warfare. It was in the autumn of 1793 tliat the military 
prowess of France was born again. 

Carnot’s first step was to send commanders of the new 
school to each of the armies ; Hoche to that of the Moselle, 
Pichegru to tliat of the Rhine, and Joui'dan (a draper) to that 
of the North. Carnot himself joined Jourdan and directed 
the strategy and tactics of the last-named army. We see his 
strategical influence in the swift and daring concentration of 
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the army south-west of Maubeuge, and his tactical influence in 
the novel use he made of the troops in the Battle of Wattig- 
nies. After the repulse of the French attack on the 15th he 
transferred some 8000 men from the left and centre to the 
right, with the result that the Austrians were completely out- 
witted and crushed by superior numbers on their left on the 
following day. The siege of Maubeuge was raised. It was 
the turning point of the war, the brilliant opening of the final 
phase. 

The excuse of patrie en danger no longer holds as a justifica- 
tion for the Terror now that the war enters on this final stage. 
The excesses are no longer due to the military situation. Y et it 
was not these excesses that made the Robespierrists grapple 
with the Hebertists, but the atheism and socialism of the latter 
and their desire for the supremacy of the Commu7ie, To grapple 
successfully Danton’s support was necessary, and Danton gave it 
willingly, regarding the elimination of the H^bertists as the 
first step towards the restoration of normal conditions. In 
fact he desired it for patriotic, Robespierre for political, ends. 
November witnessed the triumph of atheism. On 10 Nov- 
ember Notre Dame was ^^consecrated" to the worship of 
Reason, and on 24 November all the Paris churches were closed. 
Robespierre recognized the unpopularity of these acts of gro- 
tesque profanity, and with Danton s aid began to strengthen 
the Committee of Public Safety for the struggle with H(jbert. 
The Law of 14 Frimaire ^ gave absolute dictatorship to the Com- 

1 The Republican era dated from 22 September, 179a, the date of the 
establishment of the Republic, which luckily coincided with the autumn 
equinox ; but it only came into force on 28 November, 1793. It remained 
in force till 30 December, 1805, to the confusion of business men and the 
annoyance of posterity. Each month had thirty days, and was divided 
into three dhades^ decadi taking the place of Sunday as a day of rest. At 
the end of each year were added five jours compWnentaires^ or sanscuht- 
tides, as they were afterwards ludicrously called. In An III and in every 
fourth year afterwards a sixth day was added, called ^our de La Rhtolu- 
tion. Every 129 years one your de la Revolution was to be omitted. 

This attempt to attain perfect symmetry and jettison tradition was a 
failure. Romme’s pretty childish names for the months were the best 
feature in the Calendar, which quickly became very confusing, and remains 
a pitfall for the unwary. Many historians have tried to provide a simple 
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mittee. It was Danton who passed it. He hoped to capture 
the Committee and use it for the establishment of normal con- 
ditions. For a time it looked as if he would succeed. In 
November a number of minor H^bertists were arrested, and 
in December a great sensation was created by the publication 
of the '^Vieux Cordelier,” a series of pamphlets advocating 
clemency, the work of Danton’s friend Camille Desmoulins. 
Robespierre himself almost went with the tide, and was only 
stiffened into resistance by his colleagues Collot and St. Just. 
It was determined to strike at Hubert first, then at Danton. 
On 17 March, therefore, the H^bertists were seized, dragged 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal, condemned, and (24 March) 
executed. 

As if to prove that this was no inauguration of clemency the 
Committee at once rounded on the Dantonists. On 30 March 
they, in turn, were arrested, and on 5 April perished with their 

table for the calculation of the Gregorian date from the Republican 
Calendar, but without success. The year was supposed to begin on 22 
September, but in 1795 and in 1799 and subsequent years Vend6miaire 
fell on 23 September, while in 1803 (An XII) it fell on the 24th. The fact 
that the year 1800 was not a leap year in the Gregorian calendar was a 
source of confusion. No precise rule, therefore, can be given for the cal- 
culation of the Gregorian dates. The following table is only a rough 
guide, applying to a bare majority of the dates ; anyone who wants to be 
sure of accuracy should refer to one of the many complete tables, e.g. to 
Lalanne, “ Dictionnaire historique de la France”. See also Mathieu, 
“ Concordance de I’jfere Gr^gorienne avec I’&e R6publicaine ” (1819), and 
“ Concordance des Calendriers Gr^gorien et R6publicain ” in “ Annuaire 
historique” (Soci^t^ de Thistoire de France, 1841-2). 
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leader on the scaffold. Danton s is undoubtedly the greatest 
figure that passes over the revolutionary stage. His vast energy, 
adruinistrative capacity, and genius for carrying things through, 
his disregard for everything save the main issue, his sincerity 
and his patriotism, distinguish him from the common herd of 
dreamers and self-seekers. He was not ambitious so much as 
conscious of his own power. He had two great ideals : that of 
France triumphant over her enemies and recognized by Europe ; 
and that of France internally restored and in her right mind. 
With these ideals before him he was blind to all else ; blind to 
the atrocities of the Terror and even stooping to justify the 
September massacres, and blind to the danger of setting up a 
committee with dictatorial powers. That a man so single-eyed 
should fall into grievous mistakes was inevitable, and he paid 
for his mistakes with his life. He remains almost the single 
grand figure among the leaders of the Revolution. 

With the removal of Danton, Robespierre becomes the most 
conspicuous figure on the revolutionary stage. What did his 
supremacy mean ? It meant the maintenance of the Tennr 
and revolutionary government whose end Danton had desired ; 
but it meant a regularized Terror and a revolutionary govern- 
ment purged of H^bertism, free from the taint of socialism, and 
purified from atheism. It meant, at first at any rate, the con- 
tinued supremacy of the Convention through its committees, 
and it was on the Convention rather than on the great Committee 
that Robespierre relied for support. It meant above all the 
supremacy of Robespierre and the imposition of Robespierre's 
ideals upon the nation. For here was a man ambitious in quite 
another sense to the sense in which Danton liad been ambitious, 
Robespierre was a man with an ideal, a fanatic. He was per- 
haps the strangest person that ever — even for a brief period 
— dominated a great laation. For with imperturbable com- 
placency he believed himself to possess the secret which would 
solve all the problems of France ; he evolved a standard of 
virtue of his own and set himself to impose it on the nation by 
the simple expedient of killing all who did not attain to it. 
Yet he was not so much bloodthirsty as callous and regardless 
of human life where his ideals were at stake. Above all he 
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was a religious fanatic. He had compassed the destruc- 
tion of the Girondins, the Dantonists, and the Hebertists, 
largely because of his intense hatred of their atheism. In the 
decay of Catholicism he had conceived a religion of his own and 
now his ambition was to impose it on France and to appear as 
its high-priest. The Terror was to continue until the Reign of 
Virtue*’ had been thus established. Whether Robespierre 
would ultimately have had the courage to stop the guillotine 
and face the inevitable reaction it is hard to say. 

It is curious to picture this precise little bourgeois nibbing 
shoulders in the Committee with such ruffians as Collot and 
Billaud, this dreamer sharing the labours of Carnot, this man of 
academic speech listening to the bombastic rhetoric of Barr^re ; 
still more curious to find that he was able to impose himself on 
his colleagues as in some degree their master ; and to reflect 
that he found his chief support in the lower middle classes and 
in the moderates of the Convention who recognized in him a 
bulwark against predatory legislation. Robespierre was a man 
of contradictions, and in spite of all that has been written about 
him he still remains to a great extent an enigma. 

The period 5 April to 27 July, during which Robespierre 
was practically supreme, is much confused by the condition of 
flux into which parties fell, and out of which they emerged in 
the new combination which overwhelmed him. The main 
lines of Robespierre’s policy stand out amidst the political con- 
fusion. He would establish the “ Reign of Virtue ” by quick- 
ening the Terror. The natural medium for this quickening 
was the Revolutionary Tribunal. On 15 April, therefore, the 
provincial tribunals were suppressed, and all cases of conspiracy 
were referred to the Paris Tribunal, while on 10 June (22 
Prairial) the action of the latter was expedited by the with- 
drawal of counsel from prisoners, the introduction of trial in 
groups, the admission of all forms of evidence, and the extension 
to all citizens of the right of denunciation. Thus France- was 
brought under what was really martial law in its most stringent 
form : martial law without real military necessity and wielded 
by politicians for political ends. Such was the weapon with 
which Robespierre proposed to establish the Reign of Virtue. 
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Meanwhile he was occupied in the prosecution of the 
second item in his policy. Like Napoleon he believed in 
religion as a political necessity, and on 8 J une he solemnized 
a great f^te in honour of the Supreme Being/* in which he 
himself played the principal part. These two days in June 
(8th and 10th) mark the height of Robespierre's ascendancy. 
His two ideals — the Reign of Virtue as taught by the fete 
of the Supreme Being and the Reign of Terror as vindicated 
by the Law of 22 Prairial — seemed to be on the way to 
realization. But they had aroused alarm in two different 
quarters : the remnant of the H^bertists^ together with all 
those who saw the ridiculous side of the tawdry f§te and 
deprecated the idea of accepting Robespierre as God as well 
as master,” were provoked to resistance ; and mutterings of 
opposition began to make themselves heard even from his 
colleagues in the Committee, where Billaud in particular was 
opposed to him. On the other hand the quickening of the 
Terror, at a moment when whatever military necessity for it 
had ever existed was rapidly vanishing, made men ask them- 
selves where it was going to end. 

For the change which had come over the war with the 
advent of Carnot and the really important victory of Wattig- 
nies had been developing rapidly. Pichegru and Hoche had 
been successful in the eastern theatre. They had relieved 
Landau and Strassburg and (28 December) driven the allies 
from the lines of Weissemburg. A little earlier (19 Decem- 
ber) the Siege of Toulon had been brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion, thanks largely to the capacity and determination 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, then a major of artillery. In the 
same month the last armies of the Vendeans were cut to 
pieces. In the spring of 1794 Pichegru was transferred to the 
Army of the North where he had 130,000 against the allies* 
148,000, The loss of Landrecies led to his reinforcement from 
the Army of the Rhine, with the result that the left wing de- 
feated the allies at Turcoing (15 May) while Pichegru him- 
self took Ypres (17 June). In May Jourdan took command 
of a new army — that of the Sambre and Meuse ; he forced 
the passage of the Sambre after six attempts and took 
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Charleroi. Coburg, marching to the relief of that town, 
attacked him near Fleurus (26 June). After ten hours' fight- 
ing the French, who fought superbly, were victorious. This 
great victory completely dislocated the plans of the Allies, 
and the French armies overran the Low Countries. During 
the entire autumn the Allies were on the run, and in 
October Pichegru invaded the United Provinces and did not 
stop until Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and the Hague had fallen, 
and Moreau's cavalry had captured the Dutch fleet in the 
ice off* Texel. Meanwhile Jourdan drove the Austrians over 
the Rhine and the Prussians evacuated the Vosges. 

While fortune was thus smiling on the French armies, the 
fleet upon which high hopes had been built had been com- 
pletely defeated by Lord Howe on 1 June. But France had 
ample compensations ashore. It was not only on the Rhine 
and in Belgium and Holland that she was victorious ; in Italy 
also her arms seemed to be on the road to a future triumph. 
The seizure of Nice and Savoy had precipitated hostilities 
with Sardinia, and two armies ^ had been sent to the south- 
west frontier in 1792. During that year they were on the 
defensive, but in 1793 Kellermann drove the Sardinians over 
the Mont Cenis : the French were not, however, able to force the 
passes into Piedmont. The Army of the Alps lay before the 
Mont Cenis and Little St. Bernard, while the Army of Italy, 
under Brunet, was knocking its head against Saorgio and the 
great redoubt of Anthion which commanded the Col di Tenda, 
the easiest access to the valley of the Stura. At the close 
of the year the French lay in a wide semi-circle at the foot 
of the Alps unable to force a passage ; and Dumerbion, a 
fumbling nonentity," ^ took over the command. 

Dumerbion's feebleness, however, was amply balanced by 
the energy of Saliceti, Ricord, and Robespierre {lejeune)^ the 
reprisentants en mission, and the military skill of Bonaparte, 
The latter, who had been promoted after Toulon to the rank 
of general of artillery, became their confidential adviser. To 

1 The Army of the Alps and the Army of Italy. 

3 Dumerbion, it was said, divided his time between bed, the table, and 
the comedy. 
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their energy and his skill may be traced the change in the 
tone of the operations in 1794. It had occurred to Brunet 
in 1793 that in order to take Saorgio it would be necessary 
to make an eastward turning movement; the difficulty was 
that this involved a violation of Genoa, and Genoa was im- 
portant as the source of supplies for the army. In 1793-4 
there was considerable interruption of these supplies owing 
to raids from the intervening Sardinian territory of Oneglia, 
and the idea of a turning movement was now revived with the 
double object of seizing Oneglia and turning Saorgio. Both 
objects were effected: Oneglia fell to Mass^na on 9 April, 
and Saorgio surrendered on the 29th. The way into Pied- 
mont was open. To cope with the 40,000 Sardinians, however, 
(and possible Austrian reinforcements), it was necessary to 
bring the Army of the Alps into touch with that of Italy. But 
the invasion of Italy was not favoured by Carnot ; the inde- 
pendent action of the repr^sentants offended him and accent- 
uated his growing antagonism to Robespierre. The plans for 
concentration and offensive were countermanded. Thus 
matters stood in Thermidor, 1794. 

So long as the pretext of patrie en danger existed men had 
accepted the Terror as a kind of maladministered martial law, 
but the victories of 1794 made it impossible to plead military 
necessity. Fleurus made 22 Prairial look ridiculous. With 
French arms overrunning the Low Countries the cry of national 
danger became farcical. That there should be a widespread 
reaction against the Terror was only natural ; it was contem- 
poraneous with the set against Robespierre's religious policy. 
The union of these two forces brought about his downfall. 
The kaleidoscopic movements of political parties that pre- 
ceded the crisis of 9 Thermidor are too complicated to fall 
within the scope of this work. Broadly speaking, a strong 
anti-Robespierrist party had grown up on the left of the Con- 
vention ; it included all the remnants of the H^bertists and 
Dantonists and its leaders were Tallien, Legendre, Barras, 
and Fouche. So long as Robespierre continueti to enjoy the 
support of the Plain " or centre of the Convention his 
enemies were powerless, but it was gradually coming home to 
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the men of the Plain that even they were not safe from the 
tyranny. Outside the Convention the Commune had rallied 
to Robespierre, in the Committees a powerful minority favoured 
his overthrow. When Robespierre*s principal lieutenant St. 
Just (22 July) advocated a dictatorship, the opposition to 
Robespierre was consolidated. The Committees, however, 
were in a dilemma. They wanted to overthrow their colleague 
without jeopardizing their own supremacy ; and it was impro- 
bable that the fall of the tyrant could be accomplished with- 
out the simultaneous fall of the instruments of tyranny, of 
which the Committees were the chief. Hence the otherwise 
unaccountable behaviour of Robespierre's opponents on the 
Committee, Carnot, Lindet and Billaud. Robespierre had the 
support of the courageous and fanatical St. Just and that of 
the cripple Couthon ; their policy was to purge but preserve 
the Committees. On 26 July Robespierre delivered a speech 
in the Convention which made many heads feel insecure on 
many shoulders. This was a mistake ; he should have struck 
at once without threatening. 

All the discordant elements of opposition now began to 
coalesce in self-defence and, when on the 27th St. Just 
mounted the tribune, he was greeted by a storm of organized 
opposition. The victory went to the loudest throats. The 
Robespierrists were denied a hearing, and after a scene of 
great violence Robespierre was decreed accused, and placed 
under arrest. He had now two alternatives open to him, to 
remain quietly under guard and rely on the known good-will 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal, or to break his arrest, throw 
himself on the support of the Commime^ and lead tlie armed 
force of Paris, which the Commune controlled, against the 
Convention. He made the fatal mistake of adopting a middle 
course. . He did indeed break his arrest and go to the Hdtel 
de Ville ; but instead of adopting strong measures against the 
Convention he did nothing. His desire to observe legal 
forms and avoid all semblance of a cou'p d'ttat was his un- 
doing. The Convention now prepared to attack the Commune, 
Robespierre was outlawed and Barras put in command of the 
Jroops. Barras acted with considerable vigour. The occu- 
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pants of the H6tel de Ville had not reckoned on this and were 
taken completely by surprise. In the scuffle which occurred 
when Barras* forces broke into the H6tel de Ville Robespierre 
was wounded, whether by his own hand or not it is impossible 
to say. .On the next day (10 Thermidor, 28 July) the Robe- 
spierrists with their already half-dead leader were executed 
amidst every evidence of popular approval. 

The history of the crisis of Thermidor and its consequences 
is one of the most instructive and intricate studies in the his- 
tory of the Revolution. The fall of Robespierre had been 
compassed in the main by his colleagues, men who had shared 
in the Terror and desired its continuance, and who were quite 
as bloody as, and far more degraded than, Robespierre himself. 
They had revolted not against the system but against the 
ends towards which the '^dictator'* had been directing it. 
Alone they would have been unable to effect his destruction, 
and had consequently been obliged to co-operate with the 
Thermidorians,*' men who like them hoped for the continu- 
ance of the Terror but desired to direct it themselves, and 
who therefore, after Thermidor, set themselves to destroy in 
turn Robespierre's colleagues with whom they had allied them- 
selves during the crisis. But even the conjunction of the 
Thermidorians and the "Dissident Terrorists"^ would not 
have sufficed, and they were obliged to call in the assistance 
of a third body of men who desired the downfall, of the tyrant 
for yet another reason — in order that the system of W’hich he 
had been the most prominent exponent might perish with 
him, that the Terror might cease, and the ascendancy of the 
Convention be restored. This body was the "Plain," the 
large mass of moderate deputies which had so long wavered 
in the centre of the Convention, and which had so hesitatingly, 
but withal so decisively, intervened during the crisis of 
Thermidor. 

Behind the Plain was the great dammed up force of public 
opinion, eagerly looking for the termination of the terrible 
system which it had suffered so long ; and the situation after 
Thermidor resolves itself into a struggle between the three 

^ The phrase — a very convenient one — is borrowed from Lord Acton. 
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parties, the Terrorists, the Thermidorian or Dissident Terror- 
ists, and the Plain, for the control of the sluice behind which 
public opinion was confined. For men like Collot and Billaud 
the object was to close the small outlet which had been opened 
at Thermidor ; to them the display of popular feeling, and the 
relief in Paris at the disappearance of the Tyrant,'" were 
causes of chagrin and alai*m. The Thermidorians, on the 
other hand, set themselves to raise the sluice yet a little 
farther, to release sufficient of the flood to sweep away the old 
personnel, still without injury to the system, then to close it 
and themselves appropriate the system. Finally the Plain 
desired to open the floodgates wide, and release such an over- 
whelming volume of public opinion as would sweep away the 
system with its authors and liberate France from the incubus 
of the Terror. The history of the period between July, 1794, 
and October, 1795, shows us this struggle in progress; very 
soon it becomes clear that, such a sluice once opened, no 
matter how little, it is easier to open it farther than to close it. 
For a time the Terrorists make a good fight, but gradually the 
Moderates (that is the Plain) assert their superiority, strengthen 
themselves in the Convention, and destroy one by one the 
props of the system until the whole fabric is tottering to its 
fall. The cry for vengeance follows the cry for mercy and 
rises crescendo, in spite of two violent attempts to challenge 
by insurrection the growing ascendancy of the Convention. 
Terror and Terrorists are swept away without pause and with- 
out compunction. The tiny aperture had released a flood 
which once released could not be confined again. 

With the restoration to its normal functions of public 
opinion, and the downfall of the system of government which, 
however vile and terrible, had at any rate been strong and 
successful, there arose a strong body of feeling in favour of Con- 
stitutional Monarchy. For a time we seem to be back in 1789. 
Then a new cleavage becomes apparent ; the cleavage between 
Regicides and Monarchists. There were himdreds of politicians 
whose hands were not red with the bloodshed in the Terror, 
who were yet bedabbled with the blood of the Bourbons — the 
whole remnant of the Girondins, for instance, who had voted 

VOL III . — i 
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for the King's death. To them restoration meant retribution. 
The reaction against the Terror slackens, and the men of 1793 
begin to lift their heads again. Then on 8 June, 1795, occurs 
the curiously opportune death of Louis XVII (whom we have 
known as the Dauphin followed by the failure of his 
uncles to conciliate moderate feeling in France. The ^^Re^ 
public is consecrated " and it only remains for the Convention 
to draw up the constitution under which France shall emerge 
from the revolutionary period. A bicameral bourgeois consti- 
tution is devised and carried, with the executive power in 
the hands of an emasculated Committee of Public Safety 
called a Directory. Then at the last moment the Convention, 
scared once more by the spectre of Royalism, usurps to itself 
the domination of the new legislature by decreeing that 
two-thirds of its number shall have seats therein. The in- 
surrection of Vend^miare follows, in the main a monarchist 
protest against this republican usurpation. It is suppressed 
by the energy of Barras and Bonaparte, suppressed, that is, 
curiously enough by the very man who was four years later 
to overthrow the Government which he then saved. 

The intricate combination of parties which was sketched 
at the outset of the preceding summary, very quickly fell 
asunder ; but for a time it was able to act together for the 
destruction of the dregs of Robespierre's party. That the 
victory was not to be for the " Dissident Terrorists," however, 
was quickly demonstrated by the reconstruction on milder 
lines of the Revolutionary Tribunal and the repeal of the 
Law of 22 Prairial. From this date (1 August) the grim 
shadow of the guillotine was lifted from the capital. For the 
time being the profit of the coup d*6tat seemed to be accruing 
to the Thermidorians, who on 31 July captured the Committee 
of Public Safety, Tallien, Treilhard, Br^ard, and Thuriot ob- 
taining seats. But the pendulum quickly swung towards the 
Moderates, who, on 23 August, arranged for a complete re- 
organization of the committees of the Convention. The 
Committee of Public Safety was reduced to a compara- 
tively innocuous sphere of activity, and its power, winch it 


1 Jw/ra, p, 55. 
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had hitherto shared with the Comiti de SHret^ GMrale, distri- 
buted among sixteen committees. This was the first blow 
to the system. It was quickly followed by others. 

The repr^smtants en mission had their powers curtailed (12 
and 28 August). Clubs and popular societies were placed 
imder regulations (the Jacobins’ Club being closed on 12 
November), the Revolutionary Committees were reduced in 
number, so that in place of forty-eight Paris had henceforth 
no more than twelve. The municipality of Paris was abolished 
on 27 July, but the Section Assemblies were allowed to stand. 
The command of the National Guard was placed in commission. 
The Terrorists and the more violent of the Thermidorians 
were aghast at the extent of the reaction, but in face of public 
opinion could do little to resist it. The impeachment of Carrier 
for the atrocities he had committed at Nantes brought their 
alarm to a head ; for if Carrier were to be condemned there 
was no knowing who would come next. The Terrorists began 
to tremble for their own safety. To avert the danger with 
which they had been threatened by Robespierre they had let 
loose an even more terrible danger. The Moderates of the Con- 
vention, in conjunction with the more moderate section of the 
Thermidorians, were now in full swing of reaction and on 9 
December, to add force to their policy and make sure of a 
majority, they secured the release of seventy- three deputies who 
had been imprisoned for protesting against 2 June, 1793. This 
sealed the fate of the Terrorists and marks the moment of 
transition on the part of the Plain from rehabilitation to 
vengeance. The first results were the repeal of the Maxi- 
mum, which was indeed rendered imperative by the ap- 
palling destitution and misery that prevailed in the capital 
(23 December), and the offer of peace on generous terms to 
the Vend6an rebels. The Peace of La Jaunaie was concluded 
in February, 179^^ the two main points for which the 
Vendeans had fought so gallantly being conceded, freedom of 
religion and freedom from compulsory service (the latter on con- 
dition that they raised a small militia). At the same time the 
royal assignats circulated in La Vend6e were recognized and 
redeemed. Stofflet held out until 2 May, when he accepted 
similar terms at Saint Florent. 
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Meanwhile the spoliation of the relations of 47nigrh was 
stopped (21 December) and negotiations for peace were 
opened with Prussia and Tuscany. Finally, on 21 February, 
on the motion of Gr^goire, an attempt was made to settle the 
vexed question of religion. Toleration under severe restric- 
tions was accorded to all cults (Law of 3 VentOse). While the 
reaction was taking place at home hostilities were resumed at 
the front. The Austrians had taken the offensive in Italy, 
but were repulsed on 21 September at Dego by Dumerbion, 
who attributed much of his success to his artillery commander. 
This commander was Bonaparte, who, arrested after Thermidor,^ 
had been released on 20 August and was now applying his 
intellect to the problems of the Italian campaign. Carnot, 
however, gave instructions that the advantage gained in the 
action of Dego should not be followed up, and once more the 
army of Italy stood on the defensive. 

The Terrorists at home were by this time thoroughly 
alarmed at the extent of the reaction ; the continued scarcity, 
which had even been temporarily enhanced rather than miti- 
gated by the hasty repeal of the Maximum, kept Paris in a state 
of chronic unrest, and when on 2 March it was proposed to 
send Billaud, Collot, Barr^re, and Vadier before the Eevolu- 
tionary Tribunal, and when on 8 May the surviving Giroiidin 
deputies were restored to the Convention, they determined to 
strike. On 1 April (12 Germinal) a mob, instigated by the 
Jacobins and mad with hunger and misery, broke into the 
Convention and cried out for Bread and the Constitution of 
*93*'. But they did little more than shout and quickly 
dispersed on the approach of some battalions of the National 
Guard. This sealed the fate of the accused Terrorists, whose 
deportation was immediately decreed, and sixteen others (in- 
cluding Leonard Bourdon, Cambon, Amar, and Lecointre) were 
at once arrested. The moderate reaction was resumed with 
increased vigour. The National Guard was purged of the 
lower classes, the departmental organization was revived, and 
the remaining Girondins reinstated (1 1 April). On 3 May the 

^He was deprived of his rank of general and imprisoned at Fort 
Carr6, near Antibes. 
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property ot all victims of the Terror (since 10 March, 1793) 
was restored to their relations with the exception of that of 
tmigrtB, while reparation was also made to many of the rela- 
tions of ^migr^s. Gold and silver were restored to the position 
of current coin on 25 April. 

Even more significant than any of these measures was the 
return of France to the ordinary paths of diplomacy. War 
had been the excuse for the Terror, and if the Terror was to 
cease war — at any rate on the old regardless scale — must 
cease also. The Government therefore sought a way by which 
France might re-enter ithe diplomatic comity of nations. 
If Europe would recognize her right to manage her own affairs 
she would abandon her claim to enforce liberty throughout 
Europe at the point of the bayonet. Barth^lemy was sent to 
negotiate with Prussia and on 5 April his mission resulted in 
the Peace of Basle. Prussia agreed that the troublesome 
question of the dispossessed princes on the left bank of the 
Rhine should be remitted to a European congress, but stipu- 
lated for compensation on the right bank for any losses. France 
in return recognized a line of demarcation which gave Prussia 
control of Northern Germany.^ 

Peace with Holland (16 May) on terms very favourable to 
France followed peace with Prussia. And in July came peace 
with Spain, France evacuating Spain and receiving compensa- 
tion in San Domingo (22 July). These modifications of the 
diplomatic relations of France were items in the struggle 

1 Prussia did not cede the left bank at the Peace of Basle, She con- 
sented to the occupation by the French armies of the territories on that 
bank of which they were already in possession. The ultimate decision 
rested with the Imperial Diet, and Prussia stipulated for compensation on 
the right bank for any losses on the left bank which the Diet might im- 
pose on her. Prussia had refused to work for France in this. The pos- 
sessioned princes, whose claims gave so much trouble, were those Princes 
of the Empire who had lands on both banks of the Rhine, and who were 
threatened with considerable losses on the left bank owing to recent 
French legislation. Their rights were guaranteed by the Empire, and 
they naturally appealed to the Diet. Among them were the Bishops of 
Mainz, Trier, Cologne, Speyer, and Basle, the Margrave of Baden, the 
Dukes of Wurtemberg and Deux-Ponts, and the Landgrave of Hesse 
Darmstadt. 
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between the Terrorists and the anti-Terrorists ; but now there 
arose symptoms of a new struggle between Monarchists 
and Republicans* The idea of a return to monarchy was by 
no means dead, and by the relaxation of the Terror the 
Moderates (i.e. the restored Girondins and Plain) let loose 
once more the spectre of Royalism. In the spring of 1795 
the White Terror,” a movement mainly Royalist, broke out 
in the South and at Lyons, Aix, Avignon, Arles, Marseilles, 
and Toulon, Terrorists were lynched by an infuriated mob 
spurred on by Royalist agents. This resurrection of royalism 
created a quite new situation and made the Moderates 
pause. Moderation and the termination of the Terror was 
one thing ; Royalism was another, and the Girondins and the 
majority of the Convention generaRy were as much regicides 
as the Jacobins. In face of this new danger the moderate re- 
action failed, and the Convention began to draw away from 
public opinion. The Committee of Public Safety was once 
more strengthened, reactionary legislation ceased, and the 
persecution of Jacobins and Terrorists was relaxed. This 
heralded a great rally of all the discontented parties against 
the Convention. On 20 May (1 Prairial) the hall was once 
more invaded and, but for the admirable conduct of Boissy 
d'Anglas in the chair, serious bloodshed might have occurred. 
As it was one deputy was assassinated and the Convention 
was captured by the incendiaries, who were, however, in turn 
driven out by the National Guard ; when on the following day 
the attack on the Convention was renewed it was met by 
General and 20,000 regular troops, who had no diffi- 

culty in restoring order. 

This was a signal triumph for the Moderates over the 
Jacobins and led to renewed and final measures against the 
latter. The Revolutionary Tribunal, the last remaining emblem 
of the Terror, already emasculated, was now abolished, the 
National Guard was further purged, and sixty-two extremists 
were arrested for participation in the plot. The failure of the 
insurrection of Prairial seemed to bring a restoration very 
near, and the struggle resolved itself from a contest between 
Jacobins and Girondins into one between Royalists and Repub- 
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licans. Many of the sanest public men^ were favourably 
inclined to a restoration, which, as the King was a frail boy, 
could have been effected on almost any terms they liked; 
public opinion was not unfavourable, only the Regicides, who 
feared for their own heads, held aloof. To a majority perhaps 
of active politicians a restoration was personally dangerous. 
Then in June, as has already been said, occurred one of those 
sudden catastrophes that turn the course of history. Just at 
the moment when the fortunes of his house seemed to be once 
more in the ascendant, Louis XVII died (10 June, 1795). 
He had been kept a prisoner in the Temple, had been 
hideously ill-treated during the Terror, and obtained only 
slight relief after Thermidor ; no government which contained 
a majority of Regicides could contemplate his continued exist- 
ence with equanimity, yet no government whose mission was 
to end the Terror could send him to the scaffold. His death 
occurred at a moment so opportune that it lent colour to many 
rumours. Some said he did not die at all, some said he was 
made away with. The truth seems to be that he died on 10 
June, 1795, in consequence of years of narrow confinement 
and callous maltreatment. He was murdered just as much as 
if an assassin’s knife had been employed, and all the govern- 
ments which were in turn responsible for him must bear the 
blame, the Thermidorians as well as the Terrorists, the Con- 
vention as much as the Committee of Public Safety. 

As it was, this event consecrated the Republic ” and the 
hope which had run so high of a Constitutional and Monarchical 
settlement was dashed to the ground. The Bourbons indeed 
made a luckless attempt to revive the war in the west. An 
expedition of ^migr^s, led by the Comte de Puisaye, sailed from 
England in June and landed at Carnac, where it was joined 
by many of the Chouans (gangs of Breton smugglers), but by 
none of the Vendeans proper. Hoche destroyed it in the 
Peninsula of Quiberon on 21 July, but stained his victory 
by the wholesale massacre of the prisoners. More than 600 
were shot in cold blood by order of Tallien. A further Royalist 
expedition, made in the following month and this time accom- 

1 See Acton, “ Lectures on The French Revolution,” op. cit. p. 337. 
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panied by the Comte d’ Artois, was even less successful, for, 
after committing Charette and Stofflet to a renewal of the 
Vendean insurrection, the Count cravenly sailed away without 
striking a blow and left his allies in the lurch. Stofflet and 
Charette were both eventually captured and executed as the 
result of putting their trust in this pusillanimous prince 
(February to March, 1796). 

Meanwhile a committee of the Convention had been en- 
gaged in the construction of a new Constitution. The com- 
mittee had reported on 23 June and the Constitution was 
adopted on 17 August.^ The Constitution of the Year III 
was a boldly moderate attempt to end the Revolution and 

1 The Constitution of the Year III was a great improvement on the 
earlier Constitutions, The suffrage indeed was given to all citizens, but 
citizens were defined as persons of twenty-five who paid direct taxes (and 
all persons who had served their country at the front whether taxpayers 
or not). Such citizens were also eligible for all offices. The Primary 
Assemblies had the right to reject or accept all constitutional acts in 
secret ballot, and they also appointed the secondary electors who were 
subject to a considerable and elaborate property qualification. These 
secondary electors appointed all officials as well as the members of the 
two houses of the Legislative Body, for the Legislature became bicameral. 
The Anciens (250 in number, and whose members had to be over forty 
years of age and to have been domiciled fifteen years in France) had the 
right to reject or accept, but not to amend, the acts of the Cutq Cents ^ who — 
500 in number — were over thirty years of age and domiciled ten years in 
France; they too were chosen by the secondary electors. One-third of 
each council retired annually. No member could sit for more than six 
consecutive years. No permanent committees were allowed. Members 
received salaries. The Executive was in the hands of a Directory of five 
nominated by the Anciens from lists prepared by the Cinq Cetiis, They 
had to be over forty years of age and to have sat either in the Legislature 
or the ministry. One Director, chosen by lot, retired each year and was 
not re-eligible for five years. The Directory had full executive powers 
(with the exception of the right to command armies, sit in the Legislature, 
and control finances). The Directors appointed the Ministry. One or two 
points in the Constitution are interesting in view of later events. Article r 02 
put the power of changing the place of assembly of the Legislature in the 
hands of the Anciens — a provision which was of service at Brumaire. No 
troops were to come within twelve leagues of the Legislature. A notable 
feature of this Constitution (which was full of good intentions) was the 
inclusion of a list of duties as an offset to the now stereotyped list of 
rights. 
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establish an orderly government. Freed from the tyranny of 
terror under which it had laboured since 1792, public opinion 
might be expected to work out its own salvation through the 
new Constitution, only partially democratic though that was. 
When they realized this, the regicide members of the Con- 
vention were once more overcome with fear at the possibility 
of a development in the direction of monarchy and they 
immediately proceeded to stultify their own handiwork by 
passing the Decrees of Fructidor,” which enacted that two- 
thirds of the Convention, to be chosen by the Primary As- 
semblies, were to sit in the new Legislature. On 23 September, 
amidst much angry protest against this act of usurpation, the 
Constitution was decreed. 

The struggle which now ensued was one between the 
upholders of the Republic at all costs and the advocates of 
Constitutional Monarchy. Both sides armed; forty-four of 
the Sections of Paris, supported by the National Guard, rose 
against the Convention. Barras undertook the defence, and 
all the dregs of the Terror were released and requisitioned for 
its protection. The prospects seemed favourable for the in- 
surrectionaries until Barras decided to send for artillery. 
Forty pieces were brought up for the defence of the Convention ; 
the marks of their shot may still be seen on the Church of St. 
Roch. Not only had Barras cannon but he had an expert and 
determined artillerist at his elbow in the shape of Bonaparte. 
A few discharges of grape shot soon dispersed the insurrec- 
tionaries, and Vend^miaire ended in a victory for the usurping 
Convention ; thus the new regime was founded on physical 
force. 
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THE DIRECTORY AND CONSULATE 
(1795<.1801) 

W E arrive thus at what was intended to be the term 
of the Revolution. Revolutionary government 
. had outstayed its welcome ; its disappearance at 
Thermidor had been greeted with unqualified approval ; and, 
after an interregnum of a year, a serious attempt had been made 
to provide France with a new form of government which 
should be at once stable at home and strong abroad, and 
should have the strength of the old government together with 
that constitutional form which seemed the best guarantee of 
moderation. The establishment of a bicameral legislative 
system, based on a qualified suffrage and with a separate 
Executive appointed by the Legislative Body, indicated a 
genuine attempt to profit by the lessons of the Revolution and 
to base the new government on secure foundations. 

Unfortunately, however, it is impossible to wipe out three 
years of national history, especially years such as those which 
had just passed ; to erase the deeds of a Committee of Public 
Safety by a stroke of the pen and revert to constitutional 
government. Those who deplore the disappearance of the 
French Revolution in the blood and smoke of a European 
cataclysm of vast proportions, who lament the crushing of* the 
era of political freedom under the heel of a dictator, may 
well ask themselves whether the blunders of the Revolution 
could have had any other end, whether Bonaparte was not 
their logical outcome and whether a gigantic blood bath 
was not the only escape from the impasse into which the 
Revolution had conducted the country. 

59 
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The complete failure of the Directorial government — the 
great attempt of the Revolution to end itself — goes a long 
way to prove this. By the clearest of all arguments, that of 
self-preservation, the Conventionals of 1794 were precluded 
from basing the new government on the bed-rock of popular 
approval. As the blood of Danton had choked Robespierre so 
the blood of the Terror choked them ; and those whom that 
blood did not choke were choked by the blood of the Bour- 
bons. The Thermidorians had to pay the shot of the rake's 
progress of the previous years. Thus, quite against their will, 
they had been driven to the act of usurpation just recorded, 
to give to their constitutional government all the defects of 
revolutionaiy government, to make it ostensibly representative, 
yet not truly parliamentary, to take away from it the driving 
power of conscious principle, to make it, while professing to be 
sincere, a mockery and a sham, as arbitrary as the Committee 
of Public Safety and as devoid of popular sanction, and at the 
same time destitute of the grim strength which had been the 
only justification of the horrid arbitrariness" of the great 
Committee. We enter then a period which could end only in 
failure, when there is neither order nor liberty nor strength 
nor moderation. The Directory endured for four years, but 
only because it had the strength of despair, and was fighting all 
the time for its life. 

The result of the elections to the new Corps I/igisladf wixa 
instructive; the ^'new-third" included many names' well 
known in the earlier stages of the Revolution, men of 
moderate views and recognized respectability, while the 
'^usurping” two-thirds included the more moderate of the 
Conventionals. The necessity for making up the requisite 
number 1 transferred the majority in the new body to the 
Revolutionary (or Conventional) party. Thus that body was 
not a true reflection of public opinion. Which way that opinion 
was flowing was demonstrated in the election of the uew-third, 

1 Two-thirds of the Corps Legislaiif 493, but the electors only 
returned 389 ex-Conventionals. This put the game in the hands of the 
Revolutionaries,” for the elected Conventionals proceeded to co-opt 104 
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The Anciens were next elected; then the directors were 
appointed. Siey^s^ the real author of the Constitution, declined 
office, which devolved on Lar6velli^re-L6ipeaux, Rewbell, 
Barras, Letoumeur, and Carnot : this was the first victory of 
the Conventional ” majority ; all five were ex-Conventionals, 
all five were Regicides. 

Carnot, who had been saved by the sheer greatness of his 
abilities from the fate of his fellows of the Committee of 
Public Safety, had learnt wisdom ; ex-Terrorist though he was, 
he was the most moderate of the directors, and identified him- 
self with the new-third (i.e. with popular opinion). He 
was steadily supported by Letoumeur, the least conspicuous 
of the five directors. On the side of the ‘Hwo-thirds ” or 
“Revolutionaries’* were Barras, Lar6velli^re, and Rewbell. 
Barras was at once the most flashy, unscrupulous, and corrupt 
of the directors and at the same time the most fearless. 
He combined all the vices of the noblesse of the anden regime 
(of which he was a member) with those of the typical Re- 
volutionary ; he set the tone of tinsel luxury, licentiousness, 
and corruption which we are accustomed to associate with the 
Directory ; Lar^velli^re-L^peaux was a narrow and rather 
atrabilious ex-G^Vo?^d^7^, almost a monomaniac on the subject 
of Christianity, which he detested ; ^ Rewbell was the brain of 
the Conventional triumvirate in the Directory. He was a 
violent Revolutionary, and would have liked to reproduce the 
Committee of Public Safety in the new government. The 
history of the next years may be described as the struggle of 
this triumvirate to retain power in the face of steadily in- 
creasing opposition. 

Under these conditions the government speedily developed 
all the worst features of an unbridled oligarchy. It was 
tyrannical, corrupt, and inefficient ; much less efficient and in- 
comparably more corrupt than the Committee of Public Safety, 
and only less tyrannical because absolute tyranny was out of 
its reach. It controlled all the civil and military appoint- 

1 “ The Vicaire Savoyard in office/’ says Sorel (“ L’ Europe et la 
Revolution fran^aise/’ op. cit. v. 9). 
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ments^ the ministers ^ being mere agents ; its patronage was an 
arid wilderness of jobbery, while its diplomacy was disgraced 
by offers of enormous bribes to the representatives of foreign 
states. At home the Government did not scruple to foment 
civil discord in order to divide the opposition. Abroad it 
sought eagerly an}^ pretext for diverting men^s minds from its 
own evil deeds, and therefore identified itself with a war- 
like policy, though the idea of a propagandist giierre d outrancc 
with Europe had by this time been abandoned in favour of the 
ideal of natural frontiers.^ 

The respective treaties with Prussia, Holland, and Spain by 
which the coalition against France was broken up ^ had been the 
work of the Thermidorian government, but the Directory had 
adopted and extended this policy, and before the close of 1795 
the only active enemies were Austria, Sardinia, England, and 
Russia. Thus the character of the war had completely changed : 
France was no longer fighting to preserve her geographical in- 
tegrity, nor for a principle, nor even to bring the blessings 
of freedom” to her neighbours. Henceforth she fought to 
extend her territories,^ to feed armies which could not other- 
wise be supported, to keep them out of France, where their 
appearance might herald the overthrow of the Directory, and 
also to provide a distraction for the people which should blind 
them to the iniquities of the Government. 

This change in the character of the war was contemporaneous 
with the completion of a change which liad gradually l>een 

^ The ministers were ; — 

Justice — Merlin of Douai. 

Interior — B^n^zeck. 

War — Aubert Dubayet. 

Foreign Affairs — Delacroix. 

Marine — Truguet, 

Finance— Faupoult, succeeded by Ramel de Nogaret 

® This ideal had been set up by the decree of 34 October, 1792, which 
declared that the Republic would not lay down its arms till it had driven 
its enemies over the Rhine. 

^Sufray p. 53. Tuscany had also come to terms with France. 

4 The incorporation of Luxemburg and Belgium with France had 
been decreed i October, 1795. 
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coming over the character of the French armies. The war 
had been the one redeeming feature in the history of the past 
three years as it had been the one, and the too slender, justi- 
fication for the excesses of the Government in 1792, 1793, 
and 1794 j. It had been the sole refuge of genuine patriots 
from the squalid rascality of politics. There is thus a certain 
dramatic justice in the deliverance of France by means of the 
army and the ascendancy of her greatest general ; it was ap- 
propriate, perhaps inevitable, that the solution of her troubles 
should lie in her development as a military nation guided by a 
dictator. Under the Directory we advance a step nearer to this 
solution. The nation in arms ’’ which had driven the foreigners 
out of France was becoming once more a professional army, 
and the permanent tactical gains which accrued from that ex- 
ceptional period could be stereotyped and its weaknesses re- 
moved. Throughout the revolutionary epoch the drill-book 
adhered in the main to the old linear tactics and remained 
sufficiently formal and elaborate ; ^ in practice, however, it was 
found impossible to handle the raw revolutionary levies in the old 
formal way, with the result that in the revolutionary campaigns 
column had to be frequently employed in battle as a pis oiler. 
Column, however, except as a preparatory expedient — to bring 
troops into action — is essentially a very costly formation, and it 
was only as a preparatory formation that it became stereotyped 
in the French school of tactics. The great advance during the 
revolutionary period had nothing to do with column ; it was 
the development of the tirailleur, the soldier fighting inde- 
pendently and using his own wits. There can be no question 
that, during the revolutionary wars, and largely by the develop- 
ment of the tirailleur system, what had begun as indiscipline 
and clumsiness in the French troops had ended in elasticity 
and adaptiveness. So it was that, when the Napoleonic wars 
began, a French regiment was ready either to manoeuvre in 
column or fight in line in the open or in line covered by 
skirmishers or en bande of skirmishers (the whole regiment 
becoming tirailleurs for the time being), or, in exceptional 
circumstances, to rush a position in swiftly moving battalion 

1 Supra, n. 361. 
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columns (larger columns were seldom used), or to fight in 
ragged clusters along the edge of a wood — was in fact 
ready for anything. By the attainment of this superior 
elasticity the tactical difficulties which had presented them- 
selves to the Frederician generals ceased to exist for the 
French army ; and great manoeuvres corresponding to strategic 
situations and embracing a wide extent of country became 
possible and safe. A new school of leaders was also appearing ; 
rising by sheer merit, schooled in the hardships which were the 
inevitable fate of an ill-formed, ill-provided citizen army, shar- 
ing the rigours of the campaign with their soldiers ; the names 
of Desaix, Joubert, Augereau, Massena, and Berthier, as well as 
those of Jourdan, Pichegru, Hoche, and Moreau were begi nnin g 
to be heard. The time seemed ripe for the appearance of 
a dictator. 

Meanwhile, however, there was no sign of his appearance. 
The man who was to play the rdle was occupied after Vend6- 
miaire at the War Office in drawing up plans for the campaign 
in Italy, 1 where throughout the beginning of the year 1795 the 
French, at first under Kellermann then under Scherer, were 
on the defensive in the Alps. Bonaparte advised a junction 
of the armies of Italy and of the Alps in the valley of the 
Stura and an advance on Turin, Lombardy, and Mantua.* 
But his advice was not followed. Scherer pressed along the 
Mediterranean seaboard and the Tanaro valley and won the 
two days' battle of Loano (2S~24 November), but was un- 
equal to the eflTort of pressing home this success and went 
into winter quarters at once.® On the Rhine, which was re- 

^ There was at one moment an idea of sending Bonaparte to Turkey 
to organize the artillery of the Sultan (see “ Correspondance g^n^rale,” 
ed. 1857-70, 1. 80). 

® See Napoleon, ** Correspondance,” op. cit, i. 71 sgg. Instructions to 
Kellermann explaining need of offensive (July, 1795), inspired by Bonaparte. 
Instructions from Committee of Public Safety to the general commanding 
the two armies, suggesting a junction on the Stura by way of the Col 
d’Argentidre and an advance on Turin, Lombardy, Mantua, and the Col 
di Trente. 

s It is only necessary to read the instructions from the Committee of 
Public Safety to the representants m mission and the generals in order to 
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garded by both sides as the most important theatre of war^ 
Jourdan and Pichegru resumed the offensive against the 
Austrians under Clerfayt and Wiirmser ; and, but for the 
treason of Pichegru, success should have attended their arms. 
Pichegru, however, was plotting for the overthrow of the 
Directory and signed an armistice with Austria on 31 De- 
cember, 1795; Jourdan’s campaign, which had been signal- 
ized by the capture of Luxemburg, was compromised, and 
the French armies were thrown back across the Rhine; a 
great opportunity had been lost, but lost only 'by the treason 
of the general. Thus at the close of the year the war had 
come to a somewhat tame conclusion in both theatres. 

Equally tame was the conclusion of the long smouldering 
Spanish war. Ever since war had been declared by Spain after 
the execution of Louis XVI there had been a see-saw of hostili- 
ties at either end of the Pyrenees. In 1793 Spanish armies 
had feebly invaded France and in the following year Dugom- 
mier led an army into Catalonia while another French army 
crossed the Bidassoa, Dugommier’s army stormed Figueras 
(27 November), where the general himself lost his life, and Cata- 
lonia was bit by bit occupied by the French. In the West the 
war was less successful, but in 1795 Moncey pushed on to 
Vittoria and Bilbao. Then in July peace put an end to this 
dreary campaign. 

During the winter months the Directory took up Bona- 
parte’s plans of campaign for Italy, and in the spring decided 
to’ give him a chance of carrying them out. On 27 March, 
1 796, he assumed the command of the Army of Italy. In the 
light of after events this appointment was epoch-making. To 
contemporaries its importance cannot have seemed great. For 
one thing, the campaign of Italy was intended to be subordin- 
ate to the campaign in Germany. For another, the condition 
of the Army of Italy appeared to be wretched in the extreme. 

understand that they were inspired and even dictated by Bonaparte ; it 
is easy to recognize both his ideas and his methods of expression. See 
especially ** Correspondance,” i. 75 sqq. (This piece is written in Junot’s 
hand, but with notes in Bonaparte’s hand and contains verbatim extracts 
from the Mdmoire militaire sur Tarm^e dTtalie,” piece 50.) 

VOL. in. — 5 
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Scherer had been grumbling and procrastinating in his winter 
quarters, and, when pressed to act, had even proffered his resig- 
nation. Without money, stores, or reinforcements it was im- 
possible, he had urged, to prosecute the advance into Piedmont ; 
and so the ill- clad army had shivered in its mountainous win- 
ter-quarters and lost more in morale than it could have lost by 
an unsuccessful campaign. It was to this unpromising heritage 
that General Bonaparte succeeded in the end of March, 1796. 
Yet before a month was out he had broken up the coalition 
by detaching tlie Sardinians from it, before a second month 
was out his army was in front of Mantua, the key to the 
Austrian position in Italy : before a year was out he had 
dictated terms to the Pope, and in little more than a year 
(viz. 18 April, 1797) he had forced the Austrians to their 
knees in the preliminaries of Leoben. 

This great overturn announces the appearance of a great 
political and military genius ; and Bonaparte's first stroke of 
genius was to see in the conditions which had baffled his pre- 
decessors the material of victory. There were many things 
that told in his favour : his previous experience of war in the 
same region (1793-4); his prolonged study of the political 
and geographical peculiarities of Northern Italy while he was 
working for the Directory in Paris ; ^ his close relations with 
the Directors, who looked to him as their saviour ; his own 
passionate devotion to glory, which sent him to Italy to con- 

^ The question how far Bonaparte used Maillebois’ campaign of 1745 
as a model has raised much discussion. The fundamental conceptions 
of the two campaigns were the same : viz. the separation of the allies. 
There is no question that Bonaparte had studied Maillebois’ campaign ; 
no general of intelligence would have failed to do so. He was familiar 
with the writings of Bourcet, Maillebois’ chief-of-staff, who wrote not 
only a history of the 1745 campaign but a remarkable book on mountain 
warfare which had helped to shape Bonaparte’s military ideas. It was 
natural that Bonaparte should have beside him the account of a campaign 
fought on the same ground and against the same enemies, written as it 
was by a military author whom he highly esteemed. There is no doubt 
.that he had Bourcet’s book with him. This is not to say either that 
he followed Maillebois and Bourcet slavishly in matters of detail, or that 
he could not have conceived his plan of campaign without their help: 
but onty that hq used the most obvious m^ans of arriving at his conclusions. 
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quer or die ; his personal fascination, his melodramatic instinct, 
and his power of appealing to the imagination of the soldier, 
which quickly made him the idol of his troops — all these 
things, quite apart from his extraordinary intellect, helped to 
place the ball at his feet. As to his opponents and the con- 
ditions of warfare in Italy, his insight told him, first, that there 
was no unity amongst the allies ; that although Austria and 
Sardinia were fighting ostensibly in concert each was really 
fighting for her own hand : ^ secondly, that the peoples of 
Italy, especially those which groaned under the alien rule of 
Austria, would be willing enough to be conquered ; and Bona- 
parte calculated on the attractions to the populace of the 
revolutionary propaganda.^ Above all he calculated on being 
able to make the country provide for his armies ; he knew 
the Directory well enough to understand that no help could 
be expected from that peculating government. But instead 
of repining like Scherer he determined to provide for himself. 
In his hands the Army of Italy would be self-supporting ; this 
meant that it would also be swift. This idea of the self- 
supporting army was no new one. It had been put into 
practice by Custine on the Khine in 1792-S, and it had 
more recently been officially advocated by the Committee of 
Public Safety in a note of 1795, probably inspired by Bona- 
parte himself and addressed to the General commanding in 
Italy, “The first principle,” so ran the note, “that must 
animate us in controlling the armies of the Republic is that 
they must feed themselves at the expense of the enemy’s 
country.” ^ Filibustering on the grand scale was thus not an 
invention of’ l79b, only its execution was now committed to 
a master hand.^ 

^Of the two Sardinia, a traditionally military state, was the more 
immediately dangerous ; and if she could be brought to terms the task of 
driving Austria from Italy ought to present no overwhelming difficulty. 

2 The Committee of Public Safety had already spent money on the 
propagation of Jacobin principles in Italy. 

■ ® Napoleon, ** Correspondance,” op. cit. i. 75. 

4 The self-supporting idea of course favoured Bonaparte’s personal 
ambitions. He could make himself at once the idol of his army and the 
prop of the home government. The first pilfering of art treasures began 
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The fighting strength of the allies which now confronted 
Bonaparte was about 52,000 (32,000 Austrians and 20,000 
Sardinians) ; ^ they lacked cohesion, however, and were dis- 
heartened by a long period of ill-success. Above all they 
represented, both in their methods of war and their methods 
of promotion, an effete military system. The allied com- 
manders, Colli (Sardinian) and Beaulieu (Austrian), were not 
indeed the feeble nonentities they have often been painted ; 
Colli was a good vigorous officer, and Beaulieu, though seventy- 
one, was brave and resolute. Neither, however, was a genius, 
and both were typical of the old school of warfare ; ^ they 
were confronted by the men who had won their way upwards 
in the wars of the Revolution, men who, while familiar with 
the rules of the old school of warfare, were advancing in the 
school of experience towards the new methods which were to 
revolutionize them. Here in Italy in 1796, under the leader- 
ship of Bonaparte, those new tactical methods and the mili- 
tary qualities which had grown up in the revolutionary wars 
were to be brought to the test of battle. 

The young general arrived at Nice on 26 March, and 
found the French force in six divisions cantoned along the 
Mediterranean littoral, facing north, from Nice to Savona. 
The enemy occupied the Maritime Alps and Apennines, the 
Sardinians to the west, the Austrians to the east of the 
River Bormida. Bonaparte's plan was to separate them by 
directing his attack at the point where their forces touched ; 
this was at Carcare, where the Savona road forks north- 
east towards Alessandria (Austrian) and north-west towards 
Turin (Sardinian). This plan was facilitated by the faulty 
movements of the Austrians. Already while Scherer was still 

very early (April, 1796), when Bonaparte found some valuable statuary 
at Oneglia and promptly put it up for sale (“ Correspondance,” op. cit. 
I. 125). 

1 Bonaparte estimated the allies at 74,000 infantry and 13,000 cavalry. 
The estimate was grossly — ^no doubt purposely — exaggerated Corres- 
pondance,’* op. cit. i. 125). 

2 Bonaparte himself spoke very disparagingly of all the Austrian com- 
manders. 
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in command the Frenchman order to bring pressure upon Genoa, 
had moved westwards and Beaulieu assumed that they in- 
tended to edge along the coast towards the city of Genoa. ^ 
Bonaparte*s occupation of Voltri encouraged him in this belief. 
The Austrians immediately moved eastward to protect Genoa, 
and thus weakened themselves at the point of junction at 
Carcare. Bonaparte at once sent in Mass^na and Augereau 
to sweep aside the weakened Austrian force at this point, and 
this they accomplished in the Battle of Montenotte (11 and 12 
April),2 A wedge was thus driven between the allies. Bona- 
parte could now deal with them in detail, and began to hail 
blows right and left. Colli was defeated by Augereau at 
Millesimo on the ISth, the Austrians under Argenteau by 
Bonaparte himself on the 14th at Dego. Beaulieu fell back 
down the Bormida on Acqui, and Bonaparte turned on the 
Sardinians, driving them* down the valley of the Tanaro and 
defeating them at Ceva and Mondovi (17 and 21 April). He 
then established direct communications with Nice through 
the Col di Tenda, summoned reinforcements, and compelled 
the Sardinians to sue for terms. These were granted in the 
Armistice of Cherasco (28 April), by which Sardinia retired 
from the war and surrendered to the French the fortresses of 
Coni, Tortona, Alessandria, and Valenza, which commanded 
the entrance to Lombardy. The last-named was included by 
Bonaparte in order to make the Austrians believe that he 
intended to cross the Po at that, the most obvious, point. 
But instead of doing so he marched rapidly by the south bank 
of the river (which is clear of tributaries), and only crossed 
at Piacenza. By this ruse he turned the Austrian position 
and Beaulieu hurriedly abandoned Milan and made all speed 
for the Adda. On 10 May Bonaparte, mainly to crown his 
successes with a striking feat of arms, stormed the bridge over 

^ Bonaparte at St, Helena maintained that the luring of the Austrians 
towards Genoa was always part of his plan. The evidence is rather the 
other way, viz. that it was a lucky chance of which he was quick to take 
advantage (see Rose, Napoleon,’^ i. 83). 

2 See Pierron*s brochure on the question of how far Bonaparte used 
Maillebois’ campaign. 
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that river at Lodi, displaying in the action the most desperate 
personal gallantry. This action, unimportant in itself, marked 
a turning point in his career; it was the first occasion on 
which he became aware of the greatness of his powers. He 
then abandoned the pursuit of the enemy and marched to 
Milan, which city he entered on l6 May, the Austrians with- 
drawing to the Mincio. Bonaparte’s first step was to establish 
in Milan the Lombard Republic. 

The Directory who had hoped to find in Bonaparte a super- 
lative brigand rather than a superlative general ^ were alarmed 
at the completeness of his triumph and nettled at the inde- 
pendence he had shown in concluding an armistice with the 
Sardinians without consulting their commissioner, Saliceti; 
they therefore sent Kellermann to the front to divide the com- 
mand with him, but drew back before Bonaparte’s proiBPered 
resignation. The latter had indeed already begun to put 
into practice the plan by which he made himself indispensable 
to the impecunious government. Italy was held to ransom, 
and the spoils began not only to reward the victorious troops 
but also to glut the directors and to dazzle the people of 
France. The consequence was that the treaty with the 
Sardinians was ratified and the general was able to advance 
on Mantua, the fortress on the Mincio which, commanding 
the approaches to the Tyrolese passes, was the key to the 
Austrian position in the peninsula.^ 

Cleverly threatening Beaulieu’s communications by feints 
on the upper valley of the Adige, in the execution of which 
he unhesitatingly violated the neutrality of Venice, Bonaparte 
forced the passage of the Mincio at Borghetto, drove Beaulieu 
back into the Tyrol, and so isolated Mantua which was held by 
a garrison of 13,000 men. During the progress of the blockade 
of this fortress his energy found an outlet in a southerly direc- 
tion. The Dukes of Parma and Modena were relieved of 

1 “ Take everything out of Italy that can be transported and that is of 
any use to us ’* : such were the instructions which the general received 
from his Government. 

® He inflicted fierce reprisals on the city of Pavia where a popular 
rising had checked his advance. 
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several million francs and much property in kind. Bologna 
was seized and the papacy held to ransom for an immense sum 
(about £1,500,000) and the cession of Ferrara, Bologna, and 
Ancona, At the same time a profitable raid into Tuscany was 
executed ; Naples also was forced to make terms with France, 
while Venice was made to disgorge some of her wealth. But 
the Emperor had no idea of abandoning Italy without further 
effort ; Wiirmser, another general of the old school, was dis- 
patched from Vienna in July to the relief of Mantua ; in the 
hope of reaching his goal before Bonaparte had time to gather 
his scattered forces, Wiirmser divided his troops (about 47,000 
against 42,000 French) and approached by both shores of Lake 
Garda, he himself moving by the eastern and Quosdanovitch 
by the western shore of the lake. Bonaparte quickly thrust 
himself to the crucial strategical point, viz. * the southern ex- 
tremity of the lake. With a correct appreciation of the rela- 
tive importance of things, and judging that his true object was 
the destruction of the Austrian armies, he raised the siege of 
Mantua and destroyed his own siege train. Wiirmser, who had 
advanced by the line of the Adige, was thus enabled to enter 
Mantua. But he quickly found that the possession of the 
fortress might be purchased too dear. Already Quosdanovitch 
was at grips with Augereau in the direction of Salo and Lonato 
(31 July), and unless Wiirmser could come to his assistance 
the Austrian forces ran the risk of being destroyed in detail. 
Wurmser, therefore, advanced in a north-easterly direction and 
seized Castiglione, only to be driven out of it by the skill and 
energy of Augereau. There followed three days of confused 
fighting round Lonato (2, 3, 4 August) in which Quosdanovitch 
was defeated by Mass^na and Bonaparte and driven back into 
the Tyrol. On 5 August Wurmser met with a second defeat at 
Castiglione and was swept back up the valley of the Adige. 
The net result of the fighting was inconclusive, but the 
Austrians had been decisively worsted, and, in spite of the fact 
that Mantua had been revictualled and that the French siege 
train had been lost, Bonaparte’s strategical intuition and the 
brilliant fighting qualities of his subordinates — of Augereau 
in particular — had saved a situation which for a time had 
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seemed extremely perilous, and in face of which he had at one 
time almost decided to abandon the line of the Mincio. 

In the following month Wiirmser made a second attempt, 
was severely defeated at Bassano (8 September), and only 
with the greatest difficulty succeeded in cutting his way into 
Mantua where he was a somewhat unwelcome guest. During 
the pause in hostilities that followed, Bonaparte’s political 
activity found time to operate. Acting on his own initiative, 
he declared the Duchy of Modena to be under the protection 
of France. The process of rearranging Italy commenced, and 
France began to realize that she had thrown up not only a 
military genius but a bold statesman. Bologna and Ferrara 
were united to Modena and formed into what was to prove 
the shortlived Transpadane Republic. For Italy the period 
of transition had begun that only ended in 1870. 

Encouraged by the victories of the Archduke Charles over 
Moreau and Jourdan, Francis II now (October-November) 
prepared for a fresh attempt to regain Italy. A new veteran, 
Alvinczy, was to advance from the direction of Friuli and join 
forces at Verona with Davidovich who was to descend the valley 
of the Adige. In this campaign the Austrians had a great 
numerical superiority and a more capable commander than 
either Beaulieu or Wiirmser ; ^ but Bonaparte, in the central 
position which he occupied, enjoyed as before the possession 
of the inner lines. In spite of this, however, Augereau and 
Massdna were defeated by Alvinczy at Caldiero (near Verona) 
on 11 and 12 November in an attempt to drive him from his 
position by a frontal attack. This initial disaster Bonaparte 
was able, however, to repair by an audacious flank movement. 
The three days’ Battle of Areola was a brilliant victory for 
the French (15-17 November), in which Bonaparte displayed 
the greatest personal valour : it effectually prevented the junc- 
tion of the Austrian forces. 

Negotiations which the Directory had opened were 
promptly stopped; the fate of the Austrians in Italy was 
sealed. Alvinczy made one more attempt in the early days 

^ Bonaparte used to say that Alvinczy was the best general with whom 
he was confronted in his Italian campaigns. 
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of 1797, this time confined to the valley of the Adige. A 
desperate battle, in which Bonaparte's genius was conspicuously 
displayed, was fought at Rivoli on the banks of this river ; 
Alvinczy was rolled back into the gorges of the Tyrol (14 
January) and on 2 February Mantua surrendered. Having 
brought the Pope to terms at Tolentino (19 February, 1797), by 
which treaty the Holy See abandoned its claim to Avignon, 
ceded the legations (Bologna, Ferrara, and Romagna), together 
with the port of Ancona, to France, agreed to close its ports to 
the English, and recognized the Cispadane Republic, besides 
paying a large fine in cash and works of art, Bonaparte now 
proceeded to sweep the remnants of the Austrians from Italian 
soil. 

While Bonaparte had been enjoying this hard fought but 
practically unchecked triumph in Italy, fortune had not smiled 
on French arms elsewhere. The armies of Jourdan (45,000) 
and Moreau (70,000) had advanced into Germany with the 
object of lightening the pressure on the army of Italy and co- 
operating in a joint march on Vienna. By the end of August 
Jourdan was at Wurzburg, Moreau near Munich. The Arch- 
duke Charles, however, was able to deal with them in detail 
and inflicted on Jourdan the successive defeats of Amberg 
(24 August), Wurzburg (2 September) Aschaffenburg (13 
September), and Altenkirchen (1 9 September), and flung him 
back over the Rhine (20 September). Moreau, though 
gravely compromised by these events, successfully extricated 
his army from the heart of Germany by a retreat which 
greatly enhanced his reputation, and reached Strassburg in 
safety. 

Meanwhile the rebellion in la Vend6e had been quelled by 
Hoche, who embarked the bulk of the forces thereby released 
for a descent on Ireland; this, however, was effectually 
thwarted by bad weather, and Hoche was obliged to return 
1 January, 1797) with a loss of five ships and without having 
landed a man. A treaty of alliance with Spain revived the 
hope of dealing a blow at England, but it was quickly dashed 
by the defeat of the Spanish fleet in the Battle of Cape St. 
Vincent (14 February, 1797). 
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Bonaparte, who had been considerably reinforced,^ was by 
this time in the heart of the Carnic Alps. The Archduke 
Charles who had succeeded Alvinczy, and who had failed to 
seize the opportunity offered by Bonaparte's diversion against 
the Pope, could do nothing to check him, though he made 
some resistance on the banks of the Rivers Piave (10 March), 
Tagliamento ^ and Isonzo and at Tarvis (23 March) ; it was 
indeed the arts of peace and not those of war that eventually 
(18 April) stopped the triumphant advance of the French 
when they were within sixty miles of the Austrian capital. 
Bonaparte was unaware that the armies of the Rhine were 
once more about to advance. Hoche was already over the 
Rhine with the Army of the Sambre and Meuse, and had 
defeated the Austrians at Neuwied on 18 April. Moreau also 
had crossed the Rhine at Kehl and was advancing through 
Germany. Bonaparte knew nothing of this and feared for 
his own communications. With his strong political instinct 
he judged that he could snatch favourable terms from the 
Austrians now that he had them on the run"; they had 
suffered very heavy losses in the campaign. 

The preliminaries of Leoben were signed on 18 April, 
1797. Austria agreed to surrender the Netherlands to France 
and France to accept her constitutional,® as opposed to her 
natural, limits ion the Rhine. Austria was to receive an ade- 
quate quid pro quo, and a congress was to be summoned to 
decide the fibaal terms on the basis of the maintenance of the 
Empire. By a secret clause it was further agreed that Austria 
should confirm the establishment of the Lombard Republic 
and agree to the annexation to that state of the Duchy of 
Modena and in return receive the terra firma of Venice, as far 
as the Oglio and the Po, together with Istria and Dalmatia. 
Compensation for Venice was to be found in the three papal 
legations ceded at Tolentino. 

^ On 6 March Bernadotte arrived with 19,000 men from the Army of 
the Rhine, which brought Bonaparte’s army up to 74,000 men. 

* The action of the Tagliamento is interesting tactically as the first 
occasion on which Bonaparte ordered the mixed formation of line and 
column which he afterwards used with such success. 

3 Viz. as laid down by Constitution of X795. 
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Risings in Venice against the French, probably provoked 
by French agents, gave the necessary pretext for interference 
in that quarter. At the same time Genoa was formed into 
the Ligurian Republic under French protection (June, 1797), 
while Lombardy was similarly transformed into a Cisalpine 
Republic to which was ultimately added what was left of the 
recently formed Transpadane, together with certain portions 
of Venetian territory and the Valtelline. These arrangements 
were slowly taking shape during the months that intervened 
between Leoben and the definitive Treaty of Campo Formio 
(17 October). 

Meanwhile in Paris the Directory had been dragging out a 
precarious existence. The great question around which the 
party battle raged were those of the war, finance, religion, and 
the imigris. Finance indeed was not so much a question as 
an ever increasing menace ; the depreciation in the assignats 
was getting worse and worse ; the annual deficit was recurrent ; 
bribery and corruption ran riot ; bankruptcy stared the nation 
in the face. For the religious difficulties, which arose out of 
the violent laws against the recusant clergy, the Directors 
offered no solution. They announced the advent of toleration 
and admitted the practice of all religions, but they took no 
steps to repeal the legislation which placed the tolerated 
orthodox priests under the ban of the law. The Constitu- 
tionalists fought hard for the repeal of this tolerant legisla- 
tion, but were unable to carry it. The Constitutional Church, 
which had never been a very strong or popular body, was 
gradually dwindling, and was not ardently supported by the 
Directory, whose only care was for the celebration of the 
patriotic fetes and the observance of the d&cadis. Lar^velli^re 
de L^peaux enjoys the distinction of Ixaving invented a new 
religion of his own; but "Theophilanthropy " (^^a kind of 
hotch-potch of Rousseau, Voltaire, Socrates, Seneca, and 
F6n6lon'’) soon outlived an ephemeral popularity. Thus it 
may be said that the State was non-Christian, coldly tolerant 
of the so-called National (i.e. Constitutional) Church, and 
ostensibly tolerant of, but in reality prejudiced against, the 
Catholic faith. 
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The question of the ^migris was even more thorny than 
that of religion, and the Directory was even less successful 
in solving it. The Terror had created an immense class of 
proscribed persons, many of whom were not imigr6s at all but 
simply victims of the spite of the men in power, and many 
of whom suffered for the sins of others ; for by a law of 25 
October, 1795^ the relations of Emigres had been deprived of 
civil rights. At least 100,000 to 150,000 persons were suffer- 
ing from this vindictive legislation. This question — as that 
of the Church — was greatly complicated by the fact that the 
confiscated estates of the imigris and clergy had been sold for 
the benefit of the State and remained the chief security for 
the vast quantities of assignats that had been put into cir- 
culation. Remedial legislation, therefore, involved a financial 
crisis of the first magnitude. The Constitutionalist ” party 
cried out for the repeal of the act of 25 October, but even 
that they were imable to secure. The question of the Emigres 
was to be the skeleton in the cupboard for every Government 
for many a long year to come. Under the Directory the only 
way by which a man could get his name erased from the list 
was by bribery of the directors. 

Such were the matters with which the sordid Government 
and supposititious chambers had been chiefly occupied while 
Bonaparte was making his name in Italy. The year 1796 had 
been disturbed by a dangerous socialist conspiracy (that of 
Babeuf), which aimed at the destruction of the existing 
Government and its replacement by a socialistic regime. The 
leaders of the conspiracy were arrested and sentenced to 
death or transportation. January, 1797, saw a Royalist con- 
spiracy, of which the ringleader was the Ahh6 Brottier ; it, too, 
was nipped in the bud ; for the Directors were becoming past 
masters I in the art of self-preservation if in nothing else. 
Their ingenuity in this direction was now to be put to a 
severe test. In March and April, 1797, the time arrived for 
the first renewal of the Corps L^gislatif, Two hundred and 
sixteen ex-Conventionals resigned their seats, and the new 
members put the Constitutional party in an actual majority. 
On 27 May Barth61emy, the hero of the Peace of Basle and a 
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supporter of Carnot, replaced Letourneur on the Directory. 
The policy of the Constitutionalists was to end the war on the 
basis of the Constitutional frontiers, accord toleration to the 
persecuted clergy and relations of emigres, and put the Con- 
stitution into force. The " Revolutionists on the other hand 
(i.e. the bulk of the usurping ^^two-thirds''), most of the 
Ministers, and the Directors, Rewbell, Larevelliere, and Barras, 
desired the continuance of the war, the assertion of the claim 
to natural frontiers, and the maintenance of the legislation 
against &migr&s and clergy — both in their own interests. Self- 
preservation in fact was still pitted against political freedom. 
The Constitutionalists used their majority to secure immun- 
ity from arrest for working priests. The Revolutionists saw 
that the time had come to use force; for if things were 
allowed to take their legal course their extinction was only a 
matter of time. Barras bethought himself of Hoche, who 
was at the head of 1 2,000 men destined for a fresh attempt 
on England, and ordered him to march towards Paris. Carnot’s 
firmness and Barras’ untrustworthiness saved the day. Hoche 
was summoned before the Directory and reprimanded by 
Carnot without any attempt by Barras to support him. He 
returned in mortification to his army and died shortly after- 
wards (19 September). With him disappeared the only man 
who might have baiTed the way to Bonaparte. 

Hoche having failed, could any help be derived from the 
conqueror of Italy who had by this time once more left France ? 
Would he be willing to extricate the three directors (includ- 
ing his old patron Barras) and the ^^Revolutionists” from 
their dilemma } Bonaparte's political intuition told him that 
the time for a final coup d* Hat had not yet arrived ; the pear 
was not ripe ” as he put it himself ; but when he was attacked 
by the Constitutionalists for his high-handed conduct in Italy, 
he felt that he must do something. He selected Augereau 
for the work in the capital — a fire-eater who would terrify the 
politicians, and at the same time a fool who would never be 
able to turn things to his own advantage. On S September 
the three Directors struck at the two. A Royalist plot was 
the pretext ; Barth61emy was arrested, Carnot slipped away. 
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On 18 Fructidor (4 September) Augereau led 2000 men 
against the Corps Le^latif and arrested a number of the 
Constitutionalist deputies, some of whom had been dally- 
ing with Royalism while others had not. Once more the 
Directory had saved its neck, this time by the help of Bona- 
parte, acting through Augereau. 

On the following day the coup (TStai bore fruit. Fifty- 
three conspirators ** were sentenced to deportation, forty- 
nine departments were disfranchised, the Directors being 
entrusted with the nomination of deputies. The law of 
25 October was re-enacted and sharpened, the restrictions on 
religion reimposed and strengthened. Merlin of Douai and 
Fran 9 ois of Neufchdteau took their seats in the Directory. 
The success of the coup d* Hat was complete. The new era 
began. It was one of persecution, bloodshed, and bank- 
ruptcy. ^}7nigrSs and priests were shot or transported in 
large numbers ; the wretched victims were hurried off to a 
miserable exile at Cayenne (the dry guillotine as it was 
grimly called), and on 30 September, 1797, the State went 
bankrupt ; two-thirds of the public debt was written off. 
The coup d'Hat of Fructidor marks an undoubted change 
in the position of Bonaparte. Hitherto the Government had 
never given official consent to the plenary powers he had 
assumed. It had protested, attempted to override, threatened, 
and in the end sullenly acquiesced. Bonaparte from being 
their slave had in fact become their bully ; but after Fructidor 
he stood forward as their protector, and the transition from 
protector to master from master to supplanter would not be 
difficult. Already the most acute mind in Paris recognized the 
truth ; the alliance between Talle 3 rrand and Bonaparte had 
begun. 

While the luckless victims of Fructidor were jolting across 
France in iron cages on their way to a tropical prison, Bona- 
parte was concluding the definitive treaty with Austria. He 
was on much firmer ground in the autumn than he had 
been in the spring, and pressure was being put on him by 
the Directory to demand the recognition of the Rhine frontier. 
The interviews between the general and the Austrian pleni- 
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potentiary were prolonged and often stormy, but in the end 
Bonaparte secured terms considerably more advantageous to 
France than those of Leoben. Austria received Venice only 
as far as the Adige, but with the city itself and the islands as 
well as Istria and Dalmatia. The remainder of the Venetian 
territory was handed to the Cisalpine Republic which also 
absorbed Modena, Mantua, Massa, Carrara, Bologna, Ferrara, 
and the Romagna. The Duke of Modena received compensa- 
tion in the Breisgau; an imperial congress was to be sum- 
moned to Rastadt to settle the imperial questions involved. 
At the last moment Bonaparte stood out for and acquired 
the Ionian Islands; they were an important item in the 
eastern schemes which he was already revolving in his brain. 
Secretly it was agreed that Austria would use her good offices 
at the Congress to obtain the Rhine frontier for France from 
Basle to the River Nette (just below the Moselle), on condi- 
tion of receiving Salzburg and the Quarter of the Inn 
The Treaty of Campo Formio (17 October, 1797) was a 
brilliant success for France. Its peculiar cleverness lay in the 
fact that it was not only favourable to France but acceptable 
to Austria. The sufferers were Venice and the Empire 
neither of which had strength to resist.^ This settlement 
concluded, France stood at peace with all Europe, Eng- 
land alone excepted. This was the grand opportunity for 
securing a fruitful and honourable peace with that country. 
England was eager for it and in July Lord Malmesbury was 
sent to negotiate. The terms were easy, even magnani- 
mous, and Carnot had urged their acceptance. But war was 
essential to a Government which, although wiUing to use 
military force for its own protection, could not regard with 
equanimity the prospect of the return to France of a quarter 
of a miUion troops, clamouring for arrears of pay, and with 
their full complement of ambitious generals (including Bona- 
parte). Peace, for which France longed, was what its Gqvem- 
ment most dreaded. So Lord Malmesbury's offers were 

^ The coup d'etat was not without effect on the negotiations with 
Austria. The demands of the French Government became much higher 
^fter Fructidor, 
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refused ; after the coup d'etat he received orders to quit 
France immediately. War was in fact profitable to the 
directors, war was necessary, and war they would have. 

Such a war was easily provoked. The settlement of Campo 
Formio had left Europe in a thoroughly disturbed condition, 
and the Congress of Rastadt was dragging along incon- 
clusively. The changes in Italy and Germany were so 
vast, both in what they actually did and in what they 
heralded, that they could never be accepted without a more 
serious convulsion than the struggle of 1796-7. So when 
the Directory in the spring of 1798 forced a quarrel on the 
Papacy, lent its countenance to a revolutionary party in 
Rome, drove the Pope from the Vatican, and helped to set 
up a Roman Republic (15 February, 1798y and when in the 
following month they brought force to bear on the Cisalpine 
Republic, to make it bind itself commercially and politically 
to France, when in March Holland was skilfully fructidor- 
ized'’ by Joubert, a constitution on French lines being im- 
posed and the Dutch chambers purged of reactionaries ; 
and when finally French troops under Brune entered Switzer- 
land and, on the pretext of assisting an almost non-existent 
democratic party, entered Berne (4 March) and set up an 
Helvetic Republic (22 March), Europe braced herself for 
another effort ; Austria, Russia, and England began to draw 
together and the strands of the Second Coalition began to 
be plaited. 

Abeady the Directors had devised and were preparing a 
blow, which they hopedi would be deadly, at the commercial 
supremacy of England. So early as 4 January, 1798, they 
had conceived the idea of a descent on England and an 
Army of England” had been got together. Bonaparte, 
however, had quickly decided ^ that under existing conditions 
the descent was impossible, and the Government had been 

^ Berthier entered Rome on 15 February, and was replaced on 21 
February by Massdna, who was almost immediately succeeded by 
Gouvion-Saint-Cyr. 

2 Bonaparte inspected the northern coasts in February, 1798, and re- 
ported unfavourably. See “ Correspondance,” op. cit iii; 486 sqq* 
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driven back on the expedient of injuring England indirectly 
by attacking her commerce, while maintaining a camp on the 
Channel coast to keep up the alarm of invasion. Thus we 
have already the germ of the Continental Blockade and of 
the Boulogne Camp which formed such an important part of 
Bonaparte's subsequent policy : to some extent, at any rate, 
the future Emperor was a true son of the Directory. The 
idea of injuring invulnerable England by interrupting the 
relations with her Indian possessions was not a new one. The 
ostensible cause of the breakdown of Lord Malmesbury's nego- 
tiations in the previous year had been the question of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Now the Directory aimed at Egypt, 
and in the spring of 1798 an expedition was prepared. The 
truth was that they not only wanted to injure England but to 
get rid of the ambitious Corsican who had returned with the 
laurels of Campo Formio and Rastadt to Paris. And Bona- 
parte was afire for the East. He was not yet at home in 
politics, and he was drawn to the East by the irresistible 
desire to tailler en grand, to emulate Alexander. Perhaps, too, 
with that curious political cunning which was rising in him, 
he recognized that his absence would tell in his favour, that 
the Directors only wanted rope to hang themselves, that 
familiarity breeds contempt, that to disappear into the myster- 
ious East would make it easier to reappear with dramatic 
effect at the profitable moment. The expedition, which 
sailed on 19 May, 1798, consisted of thirteen ships of the line, 
fourteen fngates, many smaller craft and some SCO transports, 
with more than 35,000 troops ; including crews and non-com- 
batants perhaps nearly 50,000 men. The fleet, however, was 
largely manned by aliens and ill-equipped. 

To expose such a force to the risk of contact with the 
superior naval force of England was reckless in the extreme ; 
it is the first evidence we have of Bonaparte's inability to 
grasp the conditions of naval warfare. England it is true had 
been obliged in 1796 to evacuate the Mediterranean ; but she 
was now able to reoccupy it, and when she got wind of 
the Egyptian expedition Nelson was at once instructed to 
proceed to the Mediterranean, where he took command of 

VOL. m. — 6 
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a fleet which comprised thirteen seventy-fours. Bonaparte, 
who had delayed his voyage in order to seize Malta from the 
Knights of St. John, was in grave danger and the French 
fleet would almost certainly have been caught and destroyed 
had Nelson been properly equipped with cruisers. As it was 
Bonaparte effected a landing in Egypt on 2 July and easily 
captured Alexandria, after which he advanced rapidly through 
the desert on Cairo, and in front of that city fought the Battle 
of the Pyramids (21 July), when the Moslem horsemen failed 
to make any impression on the French squares. Cairo was 
occupied and Bonaparte pushed eastward, sending Desaix 
southward in pursuit of the enemy. While Bonaparte was 
enjoying these successes a terrible disaster sundered his 
communications with France. Whether by the GeneraVs 
command or by the decision of Admiral Brueys ^ the French 
fleet instead of retiring to Corfu had remained at anchor in 
Aboukir Bay, and on 1 August the English fleet under Nelson, 
who had for nearly a month been feverishly scouring the 
Mediterranean, attacked it as it lay at anchor. The defective 
equipment of the French fleet condemned it to defeat. 
Nelson's tactical skill, then proved for the first time on the 
grand scale, doomed it to annihilation ; only two ships of the 
line escaped. The Battle of the Nile '' set the tone of the 
entire naval war and the effect on the morale of the French 
endured until the great duel was over. From the date of this 
decisive action the Egyptian expedition was doomed to failure. 
So far as the war w^ith England was concerned it simply 
meant that Bonaparte, with the best of the French generals 
and the flower of the army, had ceased for the time being to 
exist as a force to be reckoned with in Europe. 

We must turn from this catastrophe to follow the Rake's 
Progress of the fructidorized Directory. The wanton acts 
of provocation committed in Italy, Holland, and Switzerland 
have already been noted ; to these had now to be added the 

1 Bonaparte maintained that this was contrary to his instructions and 
that he had ordered the fleet to proceed to Corfu. Fournier (“ Napoleon 
I,” transl. Adams igia, i. 157) convicts him of having suggested Aboukir 
as a possible anchorage. 
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seizure of Malta, which was specially galling to the Czar who 
regarded himself as the protector of the Knights of Saint John. 
Moreover, the presence of the French in Rome was a threat 
to the neighbouring kingdom of Naples, and when Pitt decided 
to send Nelson to the Mediterranean it was as much for the 
protection of Naples as for the destruction of the French 
fleet. This active step by England encouraged Russia and 
Austria to unite for resistance to French aggression. Rushing 
towards war as it was, it was necessary for the Directory 
to make proper provision for recruits. On 5 September, 
therefore, was passed the famous law of conscription, which 
rendered, all unmarried men between twenty and twenty-five 
liable for military service. It did not help the Directory 
much ; for martial adour was moribund in France : ^ but it was 
the basis of Bonaparte’s recruiting system during all his cam- 
paigns. 

The formation of the second coalition was accompanied by 
innumerable difficulties and infinite delays and it was not till 
29 December, 1798, that a definite alliance between Russia 
and Great Britain was completed. While the great powers 
were lumbering reluctantly into line the petty state of Naples 
engaged the enemy with ill-considered haste. Nelson pro- 
ceeded to Naples (22 September) after his victory of the Nile, 
and took up the cause of the Neapolitan Bourbons ; on 22 
November he sailed with 5000 Neapolitan troops to raise 
Tuscany, while the main Neapolitan army, led by the Austrian 
General, Mack, marched on Rome. King Ferdinand entered 
the capital on 29 November. His triumph, however, was 
short-lived ; the army was scattered by the French General, 
Championnet, in the first respectable engagement (4 De- 
cember), the French recovered Rome (9 December), and the 
royal mischief-makers fled to Sicily (21 December). Their 
flight was the signal for a popular rising and within three 
months the Neapolitan kingdom had become the Parthen- 
opean Republic under French control (23 January, 1799). 
These events decided the Directory and they proceeded to 
a general forward movement in Italy. Taking advantage of a 

^ Of 200,000 now called up scarcely a quarter answered. 
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cleverly engineered agitation in Piedmont they occupied 
Turin (December, 1798). King Charles Emmanuel emulated 
his Neapolitan neighbours by retiring to Sardinia (till 1814), 
while his valuables found a home in the French Treasury. 

It was amid these outrages that the Russo-British Alliance 
— the basis of the Second Coalition — was concluded ; Portugal 
was already at war with France, Austria joined two months 
later, and her determination coincided with the murder of the 
French envoys at Rastadt (28 April).^ Turkey had long since 
bound herself to Russia and was thus a member of the coalition ; 
but Prussia maintained an obstinate and inglorious neutrality. 
France was thus confronted by the united forces of Austria, 
Russia, England, Portugal, Naples, Sardinia, and Turkey. 

The allies determined on a triple attack, by the plain of Lom- 
bardy, by the Danube and Rhine, and by a landing in Holland. 
The Austrians and Russians swept the French (under Sch6rer 
and afterwards under Moreau) up the Po Valley and across the 
Maritime Alps, thus reversing the conditions of 1796-7. The 
army of Naples under Macdonald was defeated by Suvarov in 
the three days* engagement of the Trebbia (17-19 June), and 
driven back on Genoa. Italy was lost to France, and the un- 
stable constellation of republics set below the horizon as 
quickly as it had risen. In August Joubert took command 
of the Army of Italy, He was the young general to whom 
the Directory (now under the influence of the astute Siey^s) 
looked to extricate them from their difficulties. Joubert 
advanced with reckless swiftness into Piedmont only to be 
promptly surrounded by Suvarov at Novi (15 August). The 
General was killed at the outset of the action and his army 
was defeated with a loss of 12,000 men. Thus ingloriously 
ended for the time being the French domination of Italy. 

1 The French envoys, who had undoubtedly had a hand in fomenting 
disturbances in Southern Germany, had remained at Rastadt after the 
German envoys had departed. The Austrian authorities gave orders that 
their papers should be seized. This was done and they were ordered to 
leave the town at once. Their carriage was stopped by hussars (or 
possibly by French emigres disguised as hussars). Two were murdered 
(see Fournier, op. cit. i. 148 and note). 
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Meanwhile in Central Europe the Archduke Charles had de- 
feated Jourdan at Osterach and Stockach (March, 1799) and 
established himself on the Rhine ; but here his offensive ended, 
and after Novi it was determined to bring Suvarov across the 
Alps to co-operate with the Russian force (under Korsakov) 
already in Switzerland and with the Archduke Charles. It 
was at this important juncture that the Austrians began to 
display the jealousy of Russia which was destined to ruin 
a campaign begun with such fair promise. The Archduke 
was withdrawn and Massena was able to strike at Korsakov 
and win a great victory at Zurich (25-26 September), while 
Suvarov was still struggling through the Saint Gothard. 
Suvarov’s campaign was ruined and it was with the utmost 
difficulty, and only by the force of his indomitable character, 
that the gallant old savage extricated himself from the moun- 
tains and got through to Lindau. 

The third of the enterprises of the allies was at the same 
time tumbling to pieces in the nortk Twelve thousand 
British troops had landed in Holland in August and were 
joined by 17,000 Russians in September. An attack on the 
French at Bergen was undertaken. But it was repulsed by 
Brune, with the result that on 18 October the Duke of York, 
who was in command of the British force, signed the Con- 
vention of Alkmaar, by which he agreed to evacuate Holland. 
Thus, thanks mainly to the stupid jealousies of the allies, 
France in the close of the autumn of 1799 had succeeded in 
stemming a tide which had for a moment seemed overwhelming. 

But the military collapse of the summer had roused public 
opinion against the Directory ; the approach of Suvarov and 
the barbarous Cossatks had made France tremble. People 
were learning Russian at Marseilles! The elections of the 
year VIII had strengthened the opposition ; and it had been 
necessary to resort to a minor gerrymandering cowp d'Hat on 1 1 
May (22 Floreal), sixty of the elected deputies being passed over 
in favour of supporters of the Government. More important still 
had been the entry into the Directory of Siey^s. The previous 
history of the Abb6 Siey^s was peculiar. His enigmatic char- 
acter, coherent thought, and epigrammatic language had given 
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him an ascendancy in the early days of the Revolution ; and 
even during the Terror he was credited with having been in 
the wings while Robespierre was on the stage ”, He was a 
clear if somewhat pedantic political thinker, inclining to 
liberalism and democratic constitutional monarchy, and he 
entered the Directory (replacing Rewbell) on l6 May, 1799, 
with the deliberate intention of ending it and replacing it by 
some form of limited monarchy,^ Clearly this could only be 
done by a coup d'etat, for by the Constitution of An III con- 
stitutional change was precluded for a period of nine years. 
Siey^s found himself isolated from his co-directors ; nor were 
his hands greatly strengthened by the purging of the Directory 
on thirtieth Prairial, when, by vote of the Councils, Treilhard, 
Lar^velli^re de L6peaux, and Merlin were ejected and re- 
placed by Gohier, Moulins, and Roger Ducos. The military 
collapse had in fact revived Jacobinism as nothing else could, 
and the fear of Suvarov was for a time put in the shade by the 
fear of a recrudescence of the Terror. 

The Law of Hostages (12 July), a vile act of tyranny, which 
authorized the imprisonment of the relations of emigres and 
Royalists as a guarantee against disturbance in disaffected dis- 
tricts, was a distinct reminiscence of 1 793. And a progressive 
income tax of 100,000,000 francs (22 August) was a renewed 
menace to property. ^ The spectres of the Convention, the 
Terror, and the Mountain were abroad in the land. The re- 
vival of the Jacobins' Club and its establishment in the manage 
set the seal to the alarm of the country. To meet this revival 
Siey^s had his plan. He could do nothing without the as- 
sistance of a man of the sword ; force,” he said, must be 
called to the assistance of wisdom His choice had fallen 
upon Joubert, who had been sent to Italy in the hope that he 
would turn the tide there and in so doing catch the public eye. 
It was intended that he should return, crush the Jacobins, dis- 

^ At one time he thought of marrying Madame Royale to the Archduke 
Charles ; at another of Brunswick, at another of Prince Louis Ferdinand 
of Prussia. 

* Most of the tax was raised from the quiet well-to-do. The large 
fortunes escaped, and trade was incidentally ruined. 
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solve the Cinq Cents, and clear the ground for the revision of 
the Constitution. Then Siey^s' opportunity would come. 

The period when France was waiting for Joubert’s stroke 
was one of great suspense. The condition of the country 
was miserable in the extreme. Agitation, rebellion, brigand- 
age, and assassination were rife, and the Government was 
utterly feeble and divided against itself ; the only able man in 
it, indeed, was engaged in compassing its overthrow. Then 
followed the death of Joubert and the defeat of his army 
at Novi. Siey^s' plan had broken down. He thought of 
Moreau, Macdonald, Beumonville ; but men, remembering 
the campaign of 1796-7, were by this time murmuring the 
name of Bonaparte. The crisis admitted of no other solution ; 
and on 1 8 September the Directory sent a pressing message 
to recall him from Egypt. 

No sooner had they done so than the tide, which he was 
intended to turn, turned of its own accord. Bergen was 
followed by Zurich, and Zurich by the news of Bonaparte's 
victory over the Turks at Aboukir. This only whetted the 
national appetite for victories ; both to quicken the pace at 
the front and to put strength into the Government at home, 
a coup d*itat was almost as necessary as ever. For the moment 
it was really a choice between a relapse to Jacobin govern- 
ment or an advance, by way of a coup d'etat, towards a strong 
moderate government. General Jourdan plotted with Ber- 
nadette, the War Minister, for the overthrow of Barras and 
Siey^s and the establishment of a Jacobin government. On 
14 ? September (22 Prairial) Jourdan demanded a decree of 
patrie en danger, which would have been fatal to the direc- 
tors. Largely by the resource of Lucien Bonaparte, Napoleon's 
brother, this danger was averted. Bemadotte was jockeyed 
out of the War Office and Jourdan's motion rejected. These 
feverish upheavals only demonstrated afresh the need of a 
more stable government, so that when Bonaparte landed at 
Fr^jus, on 9 October, he was greeted, not perhaps as he would 
have been greeted in August or September, but with univer- 
sal acclamation. 

The course of events in Egypt which, so far as France was 
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concerned, had been wrapped in obscurity since the Battle of 
the Nile, must now be briefly traced. Undismayed by the 
severing of his communications, which he must always have 
regarded as a probable eventuality, Bonaparte had set to work 
to make his army self-supporting, while at the same time 
he applied his versatile intellect to the political, religious, 
economic, geographical, and scientific problems of the country. 
He made strong overtures to the Mohammedans and was pro- 
bably at one time considering whether he should adopt their re- 
ligion.^ He had done his best to avoid direct hostilities with 
Turkey by pretending that the attack on Egypt was not in 
reality an attack on the Turkish power there, but on the 
Mamelukes, the Turkish military caste which had for long 
ruled practically unchallenged in that country. When, how- 
ever, he heard that Turkey had declared war on France he deter- 
mined not to wait for attack but to take the ofiensive in Syria. 

With about 1 3,000 troops he advanced into that coxmtry, 
fought the doubtful Battle of El Arish (8 February, 1799) and, 
taking Jaffa by storm (6 March) was forced by the exigencies of 
the military situation to put his prisoners to death in cold blood. 
He then advanced against Acre. Here he came once more 
into contact with the evil genius that dogged his footsteps 
throughout his career, embodied in the British Navy. Admiral 
Sir Sidney Smith and the French engineer Ph^lippeaux,^ de- 
fended this by no means strongly fortified town against all 
the attacks of the French, who were hampered by the want 
of siege artillery. They cut to pieces the Mamelukes and 
Turks in the Battle of Mount Tabor (l6 April) but were unable 
to take Acre, and it was only on 20 May, and when his army 
was falling a prey to the plague, that Bonaparte abandoned 

^ See Nielsen, “ The Papacy in the Nineteenth Century,” i. 224 sqq. If 
Paris was worth a mass to Henry IV the dominion of the East was surely 
worth a turban and a pair of slippers. Bonaparte seems to have highly 
esteemed Mohammedanism on account of the rapidity with which it 
established itself as a religion. 

2 Ph^lippeaux had been a school-fellow of Bonaparte, but had taken 
service with the British. Bonaparte declared at St. Helena that if he had 
had adequate artillery he would have taken Acre (Gourgaud, “Saint 
H^lfene,” op. cit, i. 274). 
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the attempt. On 4? June the army re-entered Cairo. It was 
high time that Bonaparte should concentrate his attention 
once more on Egypt, for the Turks were now seriously 
threatening his conquest, and had entrenched themselves 
at Aboukir. On 25 July the French attacked them in their 
entrenchments and practically exterminated the entire army 
(some 10,000 men). 

The news Bonaparte was receiving from France now decided 
him to return home. Considering the distracted state of the 
country and the alarming condition of ajffairs in Italy, he was 
entirely justified in his action ; and although he has been 
reproached (both then and afterwards) for deserting his com- 
mand and abandoning his army, it was a case of necessity 
rising superior to laws; history has repeatedly shown that 
there are occasions when armies must be sacrificed for the 
preservation of the State. Although he may have half-fore- 
seen these results when he started for Egypt, it must not be 
forgotten that he went out with the full approval of his 
Government, to carry out a deliberate policy in the East. His 
plans were completely upset by the destruction of the fleet 
and the breaking of his communications, and it is impossible 
to maintain that he should have held himself imprisoned in 
Egypt until those communications were restored — ^which 
might have been never. His services were once more needed 
in Europe and he would (have been wrong to withhold them 
from any sentimental feeling of attachment to his army. 

After Bonaparte's departure Kl^ber took over the Eg 3 ptian 
command. His situation was desperate, cut off from rein- 
forcements, dependent on the resources of a bankrupt country, 
and surrounded by implacable foes. He soon began to treat 
with the Turks (under the permission of Sir Sidney Smith) ; 
but, when the British government repudiated Smith's action, 
the French turned on the Turks and defeated them at Helio- 
polis (20 March, 1800). Kl^ber was assassinated on 14 June, 
and Menou took over his command.^ He hung on in an in- 

^ In order to further the interests of France in the East, Menou actually 
became a Mohammedan, took the name of Abdullah, and married an 
Egyptian wife, 
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creasingly difficult position till the following year when Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie, at the head of a British expedition, de- 
feated the French outside Alexandria. Cairo surrendered, and 
on SO August, 1801, Menou capitulated.^ Thus ended the 
Egyptian expedition in complete failure, the responsibility 
for which Bonaparte, with his usual good fortune, was able to 
shift on to other shoulders, while taking all the glory and 
profit to himself. The whole interlude is a very interesting 
one ; there can be no doubt that an attraction to the East 
was a constant element in Bonaparte’s complex nature. He 
can hardly have believed, at any rate after the Battle of the 
Nile, in the possibility of an immediate advance on either 
India or Constantinople ; but such an ultimate advance was, 
and remained, in his mind. He desired to establish France 
in Egypt in order to secure a stepping-stone for future oper- 
ations in that direction. The expedition therefore was no 
aimless act of bravado, but had a definite and a quite legitimate, 
if grandiose, aim ; it was part of a gigantic scheme for the 
humiliation of England, and its failure was a real blow to 
the cause which France had most at heart. 

To return to events in France which we left at the mo- 
ment when Bonaparte was landing at Fr6jus (9 October). 
In the light of after events it is tempting to conclude that 
this opportune re-entry of the principal character had been 
carefully pre-arranged, and that Bonaparte returned to France 
with the deliberate intention of seizing the reins of govern- 
ment. It is so far true that he was endowed with a peculiar 
political intuition which enabled him to gauge opportunities, 
as well as with a profound consciousness of his own intellectual 
power which prompted him to seize them. We may be quite 
sure therefore that it was no accident that brought him to 
Frejus, but carefully premeditated design. It would be rash, 
however, to push conclusions farther. It is not probable that 
he foresaw the course that events actually took ; fresh from 
Egypt, he must even have been to a great extent ignorant of 

1 The news of Menou’s defeat did not reach Europe in time to affect 
the terms of the Peace of Amiens by which Egypt was restoj:e4 to 
Turkey. 
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the precise political conditions of France. Knowing himself 
an expert angler he had come to throw a fly over troubled 
waters. He knew that a coup d'4tat was impending, and he 
credited himself with the ability to wring some profit from it. 
This does not imply that he was a pure opportunist out on the 
path of self-^grandizement. On the contrary, he was quite 
sincere in his desire to lead France to better things and justly 
confident in his ability to do so ; to restore the country to her 
true position in Europe, to pacify faction, and to revive inter- 
nal order and security by means of a firm and stable govern- 
ment. These were not mean or personal motives, and we may 
safely believe that they were the motives uppermost in Bona- 
parte's mind. 

We may. now attempt to follow the thread of the political 
tangle which it was his mission to unravel. He found on the 
one hand a government bound by irresistible forces to an un- 
popular policy, a scandal in the eyes of Europe, distasteftil to 
the nation, distasteful even to itself, and, since the introduc- 
tion of Siey^s, containing a powerful element within it work- 
ing for its overthrow ; on the other hand, a country weary of 
the Directory, and sick of the interminable vicious circle of 
coups (Tdtat, each of which left things little better than be- 
fore, each of which led only to a continuance of the old 
scandals, oppressions, and failures by new hands, none of 
which brought nearer the close of the Revolution, the end of 
the war, and the restoration of order and confidence. 

Everything, therefore, pointed to a fresh coup (VUat ; and 
every one desired that, when it came, it should be decisive and 
final. For its successful execution a man of action was needed, 
and by a process of elimination, as well as by his opportune 
re-appearance, that rdle fell without question to Bonaparte. 
Siey^s, indeed, viewed with a misgiving which was justified 
by subsequent events the prospect of placing himself in the 
hands of a man so resolute and ambitious and at the same time 
so incalculable ; Bonaparte was forced on him by the verdict 
of public opinion. The was learning to ride in the 

hope of cutting a respectable figure beside the man of action 
in the approaching crisis ; but as to who that man of action 
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should be, there was no doubt directly the news of Bonaparte's 
landing came to hand. Bonaparte*s opportunity had therefore 
come ; and the fact that the whole future was vague and plastic, 
that even Siey^s had not decided on the final form of the coup 
dfUat or on that of the government that was to replace the 
Directory, told enormously in favour of a man of his decision, 
readiness, and strong political instincts. Under these condi- 
tions it became possible for him to guide events in a direction 
favourable to himself. 

His first acts showed him a man of judgment. He made 
for Paris like an arrow, reaching it on l6 October. Once 
there he veiled himself in a tantalizing privacy, and eagerly 
took in the political situation. His first instinct was to iden- 
tify himself with Barras, his old associate of Venddmiaire ; 
but his knowledge of men told him that Barras was a selfish 
bravo, and in spite of his Jacobin antecedents and his anti- 
pathy to Siey^s he dropped, after consideration, on the Siey^s 
side of the fence, and determined to act with him in the crisis. 
Elaborate plans for the coup d!etat were now prepared ; the 
first necessity was to remove the Cojps Ligidatif from the 
influence of Paris where the Jacobins had a noisy and danger- 
ous backing. Fortunately the Anciens had, by the Constitu- 
tion,^ the right to change the place of meeting of the Corps 
LSgislatify and the Anciens were dominated by Siey^s. Plead 
ing the existence of a (wholly imaginary) Jacobin conspiracy, 
they dissolved the sittings at Paris, summoned the Corps L4gis- 
latif to St. Cloud for the following day, and appointed Bona- 
parte to carry out their decree, giving him command of all 
the troops. Bonaparte proceeded to the Tuileries, the meet- 
ing-place of the Anciens, and made an indefinite harangue in 
which he carefully avoided all allusion to the Constitution ; 
then in the presence of the troops he uttered a florid de- 
nunciation of the Directory : What have you done with the 
France that I left you so brilliant I left you peace, I find 
war ! I left you victories, I find reverses ! I left you the 
millions of Italy ; I find everywhere spoliation and misery ! 
What have you done with a hundred thousand Frenchmen 
1 Art, 102 of Constitution 4 e TAij III. 
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whom I knew, my companions of glory ? They are dead. . . . 
With a good administration all individuals will forget the 
factions of which they have been forced to become members 
dont on les fit membres *) and will be able to become French- 
men/' While this appeal to the gallery was being made, the 
Cinq Cents met in the Palais Bourbon under the presidency of 
Lucien Bonaparte, were informed of the decree for the re- 
moval of the sitting to St. Cloud, and immediately dissolved. 
The first act of the coup d’&tat was over ; it had been perfectly 
successful. 

Meanwhile Barras, who had been gulled into believing 
that he was privy to the coup d*Siat, was persuaded by Talley- 
rand to resign and, having feathered his own nest as well as 
he could, effected his escape from Paris and so disappears from 
history — one of the most despicable characters of a period 
which abounded in such. Gohier and Moulins were now 
powerless, as the Constitution required the acquiescence of 
at least three Directors to all executive acts. They had been 
carefully deceived as to the nature of the crisis and were now 
placed under supervision in the Luxembourg Palace ; thus of 
the five Directors only two remained at large, Siey^s and 
Ducos, both of them pledged to the coup (Tdtat On the 
following day the curtain rose on the second act, the scene 
being transferred to St. Cloud, where the Andens met in a 
gallery on the first floor of the castle, while the Cinq Cents as- 
sembled in the Orangerie. At St. Cloud the real struggle- was 
fought out ; it was by no means a one-sided affair, and there 
were moments when the coup d'6tat was perilously near failure. 
Even from the Andens Bonaparte, who now plainly appeared 
as the military agent of the advocates of the coup d!Uat, got a 
very mixed reception, and could only reply by blurting out ill- 
advised threats ; and when he forced his way, surrounded by 
his staff, into the Cinq Cents, he was mobbed and hustled, and 
in the end only extricated from a position which was hu m ili a ting 
rather than dangerous, by the intervention of soldiers. It was 
at this moment, when all seemed to be lost and the cries of 
hors la loi, which had been fatal to Robespierre, were being 
directed at Bonaparte, that his brother Lucien Bonaparte, the 
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President of the Cinq Cents, took charge of the coup d’diaL 
Extricated from the howling Assembly by a patrol of grenadiers, 
he appeared in his presidential robes at his brother's side 
before the troops ; here he had the inspired eifrontery to say 
that the Assembly was paralysed by a small Jacobin minority 
armed with daggers and probably in the pay of England, 
and to accuse that minority of having attempted his brother's 
life; as a matter of fact the ^^poignards of Brumaire" were 
figments of Lucien's brilliant imagination ; Napoleon had 
never been so threatened, but a fortunate scratch received 
during the scuffle had covered his face with blood. Then, 
with an admirable sense of the melodramatic, Lucien borrowed 
a sword and held it at his brother's breast swearing to kill him 
if he did violence to liberty. He then called on the troops, in 
his capacity of president of the Assembly, to clear the Orangerie, 
and save the Cinq Cents from the tyranny of the armed con- 
spirators On the ears of the terrified and disordered Cinq 
Cents fell the roll of drums, the tramp of armed men ; for a 
moment they stood aghast, then when the bayonets appeared 
at the doors the red gowns streamed out by the windows. 
In five minutes the Orangerie was empty save for the up- 
turned benches and the military. The coup d'&tai had been a 
grotesque affair, not a shot had been fired, not a man injured ; 
its very grotesqueness made it doubly fatal to the deputies ; 
the red gowns, the paraphernalia of office that strewed the 
avenues of the park of St. Cloud, could never again impose 
upon the public : solvuntur risu iabulce. 

The Anciens, now wholly committed to the coup d'etat, next 
took matters into their own hands and, deploring the abdica- 
tion {retraiie) of the Cinq Cents, proceeded to appoint Siey^s, 
Ducos, and Bonaparte provisional consuls These appoint- 
ments were confirmed by a rump of the Cinq Cents (not 
more than 150) hurriedly collected during the night, and at 
the same time two commissions were appointed to deal with 
the question of a constitution, and the Legislative was ad- 
journed till 20 February, 1800, The coup d'Stat was received 
with approval, though without any marked enthusiasm, in the 
capital and the country; and the three provisional consuls 
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settled down to their task. It was now that Bonaparte, who 
had not shown any great aptitude for coups d'etat on 18 
Brumaire, and had appeared to a great extent a puppet in the 
hands of Lucien and Siey^s, stood forward as a true statesman 
and snatched the fruits of victory from the victors by sheer 
force of character, vigour, tact, and intellectual ability. He 
had a conception of the future which differed toto ccelo from 
that of Siey^s ; he had no idea of a restoration ; all reaction 
was abjured; his conception was to widen the area of sup- 
port for the Government by leaving the door open to right and 
left, and at the same time to win for the Government a real 
claim to popular support by introducing honesty and order into 
the administration and by restoring glory to French arms and 
moderation to foreign policy. 

The first act of the provisional government was to repeal 
the Law of Hostages ; and Bonaparte went in person to 
the prisons to liberate those who were suffering under that 
atrocious measure. Its second act was to repeal the pro- 
gressive tax and to raise a loan for immediate needs from the 
bankers of Paris on the strength of a promise of orderly 
government and respect for property. Meanwhile the ques- 
tion of the necessary alterations in the Constitution was 
occupying the attention of the provisional government. The 
Commissions ^ consulted the arch-constitution-monger, Siey^s, 
and gradually extracted from him the details of a constitution 
so replete with checks and balances as to be unworkable.^ 
Bonaparte raised objections ; and an informal committee, com- 
prising the Consuls and the members of the Commissions, began 
to meet in his rooms at the Luxembourg, if not under his 
presidency most undoubtedly under the domination of his 
personality ; for it was at these meetings that the Constitution 

^ Supra, p. 94. 

®Sieyds’ Constitution differed from the Constitution eventually 
adopted in that it placed the Executive nominally in the hands of a Grand 
Elector, who was to have immense distinction but practically no power ; 
two Consuls were to control respectively the War and the Peace Depart- 
ments. It also provided for a Constitutional Jury which was to guard the 
Constitution, and could, under certain restrictions, override and even re- 
move the Grand Elector and other high officials. 
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was so revised as to leave him practically omnipotent. Thus 
revised it was promulgated on 13 December (25 Frimaire), and 
subsequently adopted by the country by plebiscite.^ Under 

1 “ Constitution of 22 Frimaire An. VIII ” (13 December, 1799). (H^lie, 
Les Constitutions de la France,” pp. 577 sqq.) The principal provisions 
of the Constitution were as follows ; Universal adult suffrage exercised 
with triple indirectness. The electors chose first 500,000 ** communal 
notables,” who were eligible for communal office, and in turn chose 50,000 
departmental electors, who were eligible for departmental office, and in 
turn chose 5000 “national notables,” from whom the members of the two 
houses of the Legislature were chosen, as well as the members of the Con- 
stitutional Senate. 

The Executive was placed nominally in the hands of three Consuls, 
but virtually all power was in the hands of the First Consul. The Con- 
suls held office for ten years, were appointed in the first instance by the 
Constitutional Committee, afterwards by the Senate. The First Consul 
not only promulgated but initiated the laws, and was entrusted with the 
appointment of practically all the State officials. He had the command 
of the army, and all executive power was concentrated in his hands. The 
Second and Third Consuls had a consultative voice ; were in fact mere 
blinds to conceal the absolutism of their colleague. The Executive was 
served by a Ministry, which by the Constitution was responsible for the 
acts of the Government, but in practice proved to be the willing servant of 
the irresponsible First Consul. 

The Legislature was bicameral : (i) The Tribunate of 100 members 
nominated by the Senate from the ranks of the “ national notabilities ” and 
renewable by fifths each year ; its function being to discuss, but not to 
amend, legislation ; (2) The Legislative Body of 300 (similarly nominated 
and similarly renewable), whose function was to vote but not to discuss 
legislation. The S^nai Consefvateur which enjoyed the right to nominate 
the members of the Legislature was constituted as follows : Sieyfes and 
Ducos were appointed First and Second Senators; they nominated the 
majority of the sixty to eighty Senators, who then completed the number 
from lists drawn up by the First Consul, the Tribunate, and the Legislative 
Body. The Senators, who were all “ national notables ” and had to be at 
least forty years of age, held office for life. In their hands were the im- 
portant functions of appointing the Consuls and replenishing the Tribunate 
and Legislative Body. The Senate was by no means a democratic body, 
and was practically controlled by Siey^s and Ducos, whose influence thus 
penetrated to the Tribunate and Legislative Body, The most original 
feature of the Constitution was the Conseil d*Etat, which was Bona- 
parte’s own creation; the constitution and functions of this body were 
scarcely defined, for Bonaparte desired to mould it in his own way, both 
as a useful advisory body and as a set-off to the Chambers. It developed 
into a strong committee of experts drawn from all parties and came to be 
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the Constitution, which is summarized in the note, Bonaparte 
was unanimously appointed First Consul with Cambacer^s and 
Lebrun as colleagues. Siey^s and Ducos received distinguished 
but relatively unimportant offices — Siey^s as President of the 
Senate, Ducos as Senator, Bonaparte became, under a Con- 
stitution which was largely of his own making, practically 
unchecked ruler of France. 

It was indeed high time that the government should be 
set on a proper basis, for the war-cloud in Italy, on the Rhine, 
and in the East was threatening to break once more, while the 
civil war in the West of France was spurting up and threatened 
to hamper the Republic grievously whenever she should come 
to grapple with the coalition. Bonaparte turned all his energy 
to the long-delayed pacification of the West, and in a very 
short time the civil war was at an end. This result he accom- 
plished by a judicious combination of concession with reprisals ; 
the true grievances of the rebel district, in particular the re- 
ligious grievance, would receive satisfaction, while merciless 
reprisals would be the lot of the intractable. Probably neither 
concessions nor reprisals alone would have had the desired 
effect ; the combination, however, was irresistible. This 
stamping out of the embers of rebellion in the West was 

divided into five sections: (i) Finance. (2) Civil administration. (3) 
War. (4) Marine. (5) Home affairs. It stood for practical as against 
theoretical, as well as for national as against party, government ; also for 
Bonaparte as against Sieyes, for through it the former was able completely 
to take the wind out of the sails of the Constitution. Its development 
and the cunning with which it was built up is eloquent testimony to 
Bonaparte’s political genius. 

The first Ministry under the new Constitution was as follows : — 

Foreign Office — Talleyrand. 

War — Berthier, succeeded by Carnot. 

Police — Fouch6. 

Interior — Lucien Bonaparte. 

Justice — Abrial. 

Marine — Forfait. 

with Maret as Secretary of State. (Maret was to Bonaparte in things 
civil and political what Berthier was to him in things military.) The 
Council of State comprised such men as Roederer, Brune, Marmont, 
R6al, B6n6zeck, Chaptal, Fouraoy — ^all of them experts in some particular 
branch of government. 

VOL. ni.~7 
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marked by the first of those acts of treacherous violence for 
which Bonaparte afterwards became notorious.^ Frott6, one 
of the most celebrated of the rebel leaders, suiTendered on the 
distinct understanding that he would have the benefit of the 
amnesty. He was tried by court martial and executed. It 
is difficult to see what advantage Bonaparte expected to derive 
from this treacherous act ; it almost seems that it was less an 
act of policy than the outcome of some vice of blood which 
impelled him from time to time to violence and treachery.^ 

With the prospect of soon leaving for the front Bonaparte 
showed his teeth all round; not only to the rebels in La 
Vendee, but to the intractable Republicans who murmured at 
his autocracy. A drastic censorship of press and theatre 
showed that he was not an autocrat for nothing.^ To the 
tmigrts, on the other hand, and those tainted with Royalism, 
he continued to show a wise toleration ; remedial acts were 
pushed on and widened ; the lists of ^migr^s were at last closed 
(3 March).^ 

^ See the proclamation “ Aux habitants des d^partements de I’ouest ” 
of 28 December, 1799 (“ Correspondance,” op. cit. vi, 48). See also ibid. 
VI. 69, 70, despatch of Bonaparte to General H^douville : — 

“ It would be a salutary example to choose two or three large Com- 
munes amongst those which behave worst. Experience shows that in 
circumstances such as the present a great act of rigour is the most humane 
thing. Feebleness alone is inhumanity.” 

2 Bonaparte was prone to acts of physical violence; on several 
occasions he kicked and belaboured his ministers ; and his behaviour in 
the presence of European statesmen and potentates was often childish in 
its violence. There is no doubt that his nerves were not always under 
control. 

® Sixty newspapers were suppressed in January, 1800. 

4 So early as 26 December, 1799, Bonaparte had written to Boulay 
de la Meurthe (President of the Section of Justice of the Conseil d^Etat) to 
hasten the closing of the lists of emigres. The question of the tmigr'es 
was extremely delicate, complicated as it was by the question of their 
confiscated property. It is a proof of Bonaparte’s boldness, as well as of 
his comprehension of broad principles, that he did not hesitate to grasp this 
nettle. In October, 1800, certain classes of 'emigres were readmitted ; but 
it was not till after the Peace of Amiens (March, 1802) that Bonaparte 
was able to declare a general amnesty. Then about 140,000 persons were 
repatriated. 
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The First Consul's eyes were by this time fixed on the 
position of aifairs at the front. His next appearance was to be 
on the military stage ; the first act in his drama of sovereignty 
was at an end. It was perhaps the most brilliant of aU. The 
weeks between the coup d'itat of Brumaire and his departure 
for the front in May, 1 800, had been as brilliant politically as 
the Italian campaign had been from the military point of view. 
Everjrthing had depended on his genius ; one false step and 
he would have been lost and France with him. During the 
coup d*6iat he had been at fault — ^halting and hesitating — after 
it he was superb. The Constitution was his work ; he 
fashioned his own throne. By vitality, versatility, and sheer 
force of character, he outplayed Siey^s on his own ground, and 
obtained exactly the Constitution he required. After that 
the soundness of his broad principles was visible in his first 
acts : reparation without reaction, amnesty without weakness, 
patnotism without party; and above all order and the 
firm hand gripping every department of the administration. 
How are we to account for a success at once so rapid and so 
complete ? It was not due to energy alone, though that was 
almost superhuman. Genius is not an infinite capacity for 
taking pains, but when to genius is added that capacity the 
result is irresistible. Add to energy and genius a profound 
sense of the dramatic, an unrivalled power of keeping the 
finger on the public pulse (for Bonaparte had the instincts of 
a journalist, which so few men of genius possess) and the 
result is no longer surprising. 

All the First Consul's thoughts were by this time directed 
to the military situation, and it is time to pick up the threads 
of the story of the French armies. After the Battle of Novi 
the situation in Italy was entirely unfavourable to the French. 
Mass6na's victory at Zurich had restored their fortunes in 
Central Europe. Moreau, who succeeded Mass^na, was at the 
head of some 110,000 to 120,000 men against the 150,000 of 
Kray, while Mass6na, who had been transferred to Italy, 
had no more than 80,000 men to face the 100,000 of M^las. 
To remedy the inferiority of the French armies Bonaparte 
secretly got together an Army of Reserve (50,000 to 60,000 
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strong) at Dijon. The obvious course was to reinforce the 
already considerable army of Moreau such an extent that 
he could count on crushing Kray. Moreau, however, a slow 
and commonplace commander, could not be persuaded to 
strike a decisive blow in Germany and Bonaparte consequently 
determined to assign to him and the main army a secondary 
part and to strike the blow himself in Italy with the Army 
of Reserve. Moreau was instructed to press the Austrians 
in order to clear the flank and communications of the Army 
of Reserve ; then he was to be deprived of 30,000 men and 
to adopt a passive attitude while the blow was struck in 
Italy. This was, of course, a grave slight to Moreau, and 
Bonaparte has often been reproached for his treatment of that 
general. No doubt it suited him very well to take the wind 
out of Moreau’s sails and secure all the laurels for himself, but 
Moreau had declined to adopt a vigorous initiative ; nor would 
he have been easily persuaded to hand over to Bonaparte the 
command of the army in Germany. Bonaparte was thus 
driven by Moreau’s sluggishness to the course he now adopted. 
From the patriotic point of view, therefore, as well as the 
personal, he was right to demobilize Moreau and strike the 
blow himself in Italy.^ By the Constitution the First Consul 
was precluded from the command of armies. Bonaparte got 
over this by taking his favourite military agent, Berthier, 
from the War Office and placing him in command of the Army 
of Reserve. When the time came the First Consul would pro- 
ceed to the front in his civil capacity ; once at the front there 
would be no difficulty in effecting the necessary transforma- 
tion. 

While Moreau was delaying to push on the necessary 
clearing movement, events were marching in Italy. M^las 
took Savona and thus thrust himself between the two French 
armies ; Massdna shut himself up in Genoa, while Suchet 
withdrew towards the French frontier. The Austrians, thus 

1 Confirmation of this may be derived from the knowledge that Car- 
not, who succeeded Berthier as Minister for War, accepted responsibility 
for the plan, and even went in person to the front to persuade Moreau to 
give up troops to Bonaparte. 
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engaged in the Italian Riviera, had left the plains of Lombardy 
open to Bonaparte’s attack. On 4 May the First Consul 
announced his intention of proceeding to Dijon to inspect the 
Army of Reserve. As he was on the point of departure came 
the news of the first of Moreau’s successes at Stockach, 
Moeskirch, and Biberach (3-10 May) ; the difficult operation 
of the crossing of the Alps might be begun without danger 
to the communications of the army, but by the St. Bernard 
not by the Simplon and St. Gothard as Bonaparte had at first 
planned. 

Bonaparte left Paris on 6 May and proceeded with the 
utmost rapidity to throw his army across the great St. Bernard, 
This operation occupied from the 14th to the 22nd; then he 
pushed on straight for Milan, arriving there on 2 June. This 
movement sealed the fate of Massena’s army. The General, 
who had prolonged the defence of Genoa beyond the limits 
of human endurance, was compelled to surrender (4 June), 
marching out with the honours of war. Bonaparte had not 
crossed the Alps in order merely to relieve a besieged city. 
He had been blamed (by Lanfrey for instance) for not march- 
ing direct on Turin and Genoa, for feasting at Milan while 
Mass6na was starving,” but the relief of isolated garrisons, 
however brave, is not the object of war. As a matter of fact 
had he marched on Genoa he would have exposed his com- 
munications, for Fort Bard at the Italian egress of the St. 
Bernard pass was not taken till 2 June; he was therefore 
perfectly right to move on Milan. By doing so he was not 
only able to establish a new base at Zurich and a new line 
of communications via the St. Gothard, by which pass the 
reinforcements detached from Moreau joined him, but also 
to place himself across the enemy’s line of retreat and pre- 
vent reinforcements reaching him. The advance on Milan 
was in fact the turning point of the campaign, the touch 
that converted the ordinary into the sublime. After the fall 
of Genoa (4 June) Bonaparte’s one object was to bring the 
Austrians to a decisive action as quickly as possible. He had 
detached troops to prevent Milas’ escape northwards, while 
Desaix was sent south to stop them in the direction of Genoa. 
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This was necessary in consequence of Mass6na’s surrender : 
M6las might have shifted his base to Genoa and the English 
fleet. The net which Bonaparte had spread was in fact very 
wide and very fragile. Would it break when the strain came } 
One force of Austrians was defeated with heavy loss by Lannes 
and Victor on 9 June at Montebello. But M^las concentrated 
31,000 men at Alessandria ; the French had almost equal 
numbers.^ The two forces met on 14 June, in the plain where 
the Bormida converges towards the Po in front of Alessandria* 
The battle, which was stubbornly contested, at first went against 
the French. M^las had even left the field assured of victory 
when Desaix’s arrival enabled the First Consul to fight a second 
battle and completely reverse the result. Desaix himself 
was killed, and it was a magnificent cavalry charge, led by 
his subordinate Kellermann, that finally turned the fortunes 
of the day. 

The consequences of the victory of Marengo were decisive 
— more decisive indeed than the battle itself warranted. M61as' 
army had not been destroyed as Bonaparte had intended. 
Moreau’s failure to send the full complement of troops (he 
sent 18,000 not 30,000), Mass6na's surrender, and the con- 
sequent necessity of throwing troops between M61as and Genoa, 
had complicated the campaign and placed an overwhelming 
victory out of Bonaparte's reach, had indeed for a moment 
almost involved him in disaster. But Milas' nerve had broken 
down, and in a fit of despair he had withdrawn his army behind 
the Mincio surrendering all Italy west of that river to the 
French. On 2 July (at 2 a.m.) Bonaparte quietly re- 
entered the Tuileries. ^^Well, gentlemen," he said to his 
colleagues on their first meeting after his return, have you 
done much work since I left you ? ” Not so much as you, 
general," was the answer. And it was a true one, for seldom 
has work so important been accomplished in so short a time. 
Marengo was important rather because it secured Bona- 
parte's previously precarious power, than for its effect on the 
course of the war and the stability of the coalition ; its main 

^ The figures at Marengo were Austrians 28,000, French 22,800 plus 
Desaix’ troops 5000 = 27,800. ‘*Der Schlachterfolg ” (1903). 
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eflPect was on internal rather than external politics. So far as 
Bonaparte’s career went everything had been at stake. Never 
was human being in a more anxious situation than was Bonaparte 
during the^ crisis of Marengo, when for a moment all seemed 
lost and everything was in the hands of fortune. 

As it was his rapid rise and the vigorous nature of his absolut- 
ism had roused enemies in many directions. There were many 
plots against him, one of which nearly terminated his career. 
On 24f December, 1800, an infernal machine was thrown at 
his carriage when he was on his way to the opera. Several 
persons were killed but the First Consul escaped. The author 
of the plot was the Chouan leader Georges Cadoudal ; but 
Bonaparte did not hesitate to seize the opportunity to strike at 
the Radicals whom he regarded as the most dangerous of his 
opponents. One hundred and thirty of these innocent, but 
no doubt objectionable and dangerous, people were sentenced 
to deportation. 

Marengo, though it meant so much to Bonaparte, did not 
end the war. The First Consul indicated his willingness to 
ti*eat on the lines of Campo Formio ; but Austria, partly from 
pride, partly from treaty obligations to England, declined his 
advances. The internal victory having been won in Italy by 
Bonaparte, the European victory remained to be won by Moreau 
on the Danube. Moreau had been fighting a steady and suc- 
cessful campaign during the summer; he had driven the 
Austrians back step by step, first to the Iller then to the Isar ; 
the Battle of Hochstadt (19 June) placed all Bavaria as far as 
the latter river in his hands. Then ensued a pause during which 
negotiations, sincere on Bonaparte’s side but insincere on that 
of Austria, were in progress. But in November these ne- 
gotiations were broken oflP, and Moreau commenced his ad- 
vance to the Isar where the Archduke John was entrenched ; 
the Archduke, abandoning strong positions, came out to meet 
the French and was completely routed with a loss of 20,000 
men in the Battle of Hohenlinden (2 December, 1800), which 
brought the war to a close. Moreau advanced to within sixty- 
five miles of Vienna and then signed an armistice which, by 
detaching Austria from England, broke up the coalition. 
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Meanwhile Macdonald had been sent over the Spliigen pass 
to reinforce Brnne who had taken over the Italian command. 
The Austrians were driven back over the Adige and the 
Tagliamento, and on l6 January, 1801, the Armistice of Treviso 
gave the French the line of the former river. Murat reduced 
Naples to terms (Convention of Foligno, developing into 
Treaty of Florence, March, 1801). 

Austria had thus been thoroughly beaten both in Italy and 
in Germany, and was obliged to accept terms less favourable 
than those which had been offered in the previous year. On 
9 February, 1801, was signed the Treaty of Lun6ville, by 
which the Rhine frontier, so long and ardently desired by 
France, was at length recognized, with the addition of Belgium 
and Luxemburg, while France's right to a voice in the settle- 
ment of the compensation of the dispossessed German princes 
was acknowledged. In Italy the Cisalpine Republic was re- 
constituted, while Piedmont was occupied and shortly after- 
wards annexed to France. The Grand Duke of Tuscany was 
dethroned and received a guarantee of compensation in Ger- 
many like the Duke of Modena before him. Austria retained 
Venice, but in every other part of the peninsula the French 
power predominated. 

Austria was thus eliminated from the coalition and the 
moment of England's isolation seemed to have arrived. Spain 
had been gained over to France by the proffered bribe of 
Tuscany for the Queen's daughter (Treaty of Ildefonso, 1 
October, 1800). In the following year Spain agreed to hand 
over Parma ^ and Elba to France, together with her rights in 
Louisiana ; and in May, 1801, a Spanish army invaded Portugal 
in French interests to compel England's steadfast ally to 
desert her. The Czar Paul I, who was by this time fascinated 
by the First Consul and much tempted by Bonaparte's offer 
to restore Malta, was hastening to detach himself from the 
coalition; while in the north was formed a great neutral 
league directed against the maritime ascendancy of England ; 
Russia, Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia laid down conditions 

1 Parma was a Bourbon Dukedom, but the Duke was married to a 
Spanish princess. 
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which were to apply to the ships of neutral powers, blockades, 
and the like, and the acceptance of which would have under- 
mined Britain's naval supremacy. Bonaparte was immensely 
gratified at the Neutral League of the North and the advances 
of the Czar, and began to make preparations for a descent on 
England, while he dreamt of the recovery of Egypt and the 
invasion of India. He was rudely awakened by two highly 
sensational events — the murder of the Czar Paul on 23 March, 
1801, and the Battle of Copenhagen on 2 April. The first 
event put an end to the contemplated Franco-Russian entente, 
for the new Czar Alexander hastened to restore the alliance of 
Russia with England ; the second shivered to pieces the Neu- 
tral League of the North almost before it had come into exist- 
ence. Bonaparte had run his head for the second time against 
the stone wall with which he was to be confronted through- 
out his career ; he was as far as ever from the destruction of 
England. It was coming home to him that by the peace of 
Luneville and the subsequent developments he had annexed as 
much as he could conveniently organize and that an interval 
for recuperation was needful. Abandoning therefore the idea of 
immediately reducing England to submission, he began to search 
for the best means of inducing her to make terms favourable to 
France. This project was greatly facilitated by the replace- 
ment of Pitt by Addington,^ who took office with the express 
intention of terminating hostilities. AU the summer of 1801 
the terms of peace between England and France were under 
discussion. On 1 October preliminaries were signed, and on 
27 March, 1802, after prolonged attempts on the part of 
England to modify the terms, the Peace of Amiens was con- 
cluded.2 Of her conquests Great Britain retained only Ceylon 
and Trinidad ; the former she had taken from Holland, the 
latter from Spain. The Prince of Orange was to receive an in- 
demnity ; Portuguese and Turkish integrity were guaranteed ; 
Malta was to be restored to the Knights ; France was to 
evacuate Naples and the States of the Church ; Britain her 

1 14 March, 1801. 

® It was published in Paris on Easter Day (18 April), 1802, simul- 
taneously with the Concordat. 
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conquests in the Mediterranean; Egypt was to be handed 
back to Turkey. Great Britain, in fact, made enormous 
sacrifices for a peace which was bound to be ephemeral. Peace 
with Russia had also been concluded on 8 October, 1801, 
France abandoning the cause of the Poles in return for a 
corresponding abandonment of the Bourbons by the Czar. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


NAPOLEON 

(1802-1805) 

I T is not probable that Bonaparte believed in 1802 in the 
possibility of an enduring peace with England. The 
antagonism of interests was too profound ; France was 
committed to a death struggle with England for the Colonial 
Empire which had been thrown away in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and which England had picked up. But a period of 
recuperation at this juncture was imperative for France, It 
was on the sea that the great struggle with England would have 
to be decided, and naval preparations are necessarily lengthy ; 
for this purpose, therefore, every additional day of peace was 
of value to France. Every keel ^ laid down — and they were 
laid down with feverish rapidity — brought France on to terms 
of greater equality with her rival. It was not, however, for 
this reason alone that peace was acceptable to Bonaparte in 
1802. He was not only anxious to build up a fleet, he de- 
sired to establish a dynasty, and he wished also to prove that 
he was an adept in the arts of peace as well as a superlative 
soldier. There were innumerable matters of internal admin- 
istration and organization demanding consideration, to each of 
which he was eager to apply his versatile intellect and clari- 
fying commonsense. Italy had to be settled; the colonies 
acquired during the recent war had to be organized and the 
affairs of Germany, Holland, and Switzerland claimed atten- 
tion, The chaotic social and legal changes of the Revolu- 

^ But it must not be forgotten that it was not purely a question of 
keels but also one of personnel ; it was her superiority in the latter respect 
rather than in mere numbers of ships that assured the ultimate triumph of 
England at sea. 
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tion required co-ordination and modification ; in a hundred 
directions Bonaparte saw opportunities for the operation of 
his genius. For all these reasons, therefore, peace was ex- 
tremely welcome to France. It was in fact an interlude neces- 
sary for the consolidation of Bonaparte's power. And just in 
proportion as peace was desirable to France it was injurious 
to her rival ; indeed it is difficult to understand why, but for the 
alarming economic and financial condition of the country, the 
British Government agreed to it. Public opinion in England 
denounced it — and not without justice — ^as a sieve through 
which the maritime supremacy of Great Britain would trickle, 
away”. This being so, it was idle to regard the Peace of 
Amiens as an 3 rthing more than a truce, which for the sake of 
France must be maintained as long as possible and for the 
sake of England must be broken as early as possible.^ As it 
turned out the peace lasted for little more than a year (March, 
1802, to May, 1803) ; but there was a certain amount of over- 
lap at both ends during which hostilities were on a restricted 
scale so far at any rate as land operations were concerned. 

It has been said with some truth of this period that it dis- 
putes with the last ten years of the reign of Henry IV the 
claim to be the brightest epoch in the history of France. It 
was the period of Bonaparte's remedial activity. Not that he 
had waited for the conclusion of peace to initiate his schemes ; 
much had already been done. In particular the comprehensive 
measure of local government under which France is still ad- 
ministered had been introduced as early as 1 7 February, 1 800. 
In each department an official called a prifet with powers, 
not unlike those of the intendants of the ancien rSgime, was 
appointed by the First Consul, in each arrondissenient a sous- 
prSfety in each commune a mayor, all similarly appointed, and 
all responsible to the Ministry of Interior. Thus perished the 
elective isystem of local government prematurely established 
in the early days of the Revolution ; it had become ineflScient 
and corrupt and the re-establishment of centralized bureau- 

^See Coquelle, “Napoleon and England, 1803-13” (trans. G. D. 
Knox, London, 1904), ch. i. 
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cracy proved most satisfactory, and is an enduring witness to 
Bonaparte's sagacity. 

Another great problem had exercised Bonaparte's attention 
from the moment when he had assumed the reigns of govern- 
ment — the problem of the finances. All this administrative 
activity would have been useless if the finances of the country 
hadi been left in the dreadful chaos to which the Revolution 
had reduced them. For eight years this chaos had been 
getting steadily worse. In 1796 the paper-money stood at 
S4f0 to 1 ; that is to say, the security of the State had reached 
vanishing point. The only solution which the Directory 
could conceive was the solution of bankruptcy, and that it 
tried in several forms, two-thirds of the public debt being 
written off in 1798. Even so drastic an expedient might have 
contributed to the restoration of order had it been accompanied 
by economy and financial reforms. But neither economy nor 
reform was compatible with directorial government, so that 
national bankruptcy was only added to the other financial 
evils instead of marking their disappearance. The inevitable 
result was the refusal of the harassed and defrauded public to 
pay taxes. Such was the condition of aflfairs when Bonaparte 
applied his mind to the financial question. It was not in the 
power of any human being to bring immediate order out of 
such chaos. The new Government was obliged to resort to 
measures as arbitrary as the old ; but it did so with the inten- 
tion of terminating the disorder, not of increasing it. There 
were further repudiations of the public debt and further 
loans, but the collection of taxes and the assessment of pro- 
perty were quickly placed on a proper footing ; a good sinking 
fund was established ; the small remnant of the Mens nationaux 
was brought under wise management. Confidence was re- 
stored ; on 18 January, 1800, the Caisse de$ comptes courants, the 
most substantial of the Paris financial houses, was converted 
into the Bank of France with a capital of 30,000,000 francs. 
This institution was closely identified with the Government 
finance. Government annuities were paid over its counter ; 
it financed national lotteries and had the exclusive privilege of 
issuing bank-notes; and by 1803 there was an actual surplus. 
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Meanwhile Bonaparte was spreading reforms and improve- 
ments wherever he went. Public works on the most lavish 
scale were initiated in every direction, and there was prac- 
tically no department of social life in which he did not make 
his energy felt. Roads and bridges were renewed, and rapid 
travel became possible between Paris and the chief centres of 
Europe ; internal navigation on a vast scale was planned and 
initiated ; every kind of engineering improvement was under- 
taken ; the seaports were enlarged and strengthened ; the 
royal palaces were rebuilt, and great museums were founded 
to receive the spoils of the continent ; French manufactures 
were revived, large numbers of English mechanics being 
brought to France ; the new industrial machinery was in- 
troduced and even improved on, and France began to com- 
pete on more even terms* in the great international struggle 
of industries. 

But the most celebrated of the fruits of this period was the 
codification of French law, 'fhe idea of gathering up all the 
shreds and fragments of French law ^ and of reducing to order 
the clumsy legislation of the Revolution had long been in Bona- 
parte's mind, and he did not actually wait for the general peace 
to set about it. So early as August, 1800, a small committee of 
lawyers 2 had been appointed to draft a civil code. . This draft 
was submitted to the law-courts, whose criticisms, together 
with the draft itself, were sent up to the Council of State. 

It is often said that Bonaparte in this matter did no more 
than set the ball rolling, and this is so far true that the First 
Consul was wise enough to see that a matter so technical de- 
manded the attention of experts ; but he frequently presided 
over the deliberations of the Council, and it was his fierce 
energy that pushed the codes through in a startlingly brief 
time ; and his vivid intellect and balanced judgment left an 

1 A civil and criminal code had long been promised, the former by the 
Constitution of 1791, and Committees had sat and kept reporting through- 
out the period of the Convention and Directory, but the Government was 
too much occupied with other tasks to do anything further, 

* The committee was Tronchet, Portalis, Bigot de Prdameneau and 
Maleville, 
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indelible mark on their contents.^ The hasty legislation of 
the Revolution had in most instances gone too far, and the code 
went a long way to rectify this. It limited the powers of 
adoption, relegated bastards almost to the position they had 
occupied before the Revolution, and restored parental au- 
thority ; it also remedied the excessive subdivision of property 
by modifying the revolutionary legislation on the subject of 
inheritance. Entail was reintroduced, but could only extend 
to one generation ; and, while subdivision was still encouraged, 
considerable inequalities of division amongst heirs were sanc- 
tioned. Women were reduced to a condition of complete 
subordination. 

As to the marriage-law, Bonaparte held that divorce by 
mutual consent was preferable to judicial separation and a 
necessary supplement to divorce for specific causes. The 
former he endeavoured to hedge in with such safeguards as 
the consent of the relations, and the latter he modified by 
reducing the admissible specific causes from five to three. 
The law of tenure of property as established in the revolution- 
ary legislation was retained in the Civil Code, but the regula- 
tions which governed the transfer of property were modified 
to protect the vendor against the professional financier, a 
person whom Napoleon regarded with wholehearted dislike. 
The transference to the State of the power to fix and regulate 
the rate of interest was a further thrust at the same class. 
Another innovation was the provision, under certain reserva- 
tions, for the registration of mortgages. 

Napoleon was perhaps guilty of exaggeration when he 
asserted that, more than all his victorious campaigns, the 
Civil Code was his special glory. Nevertheless it was a 
wonderful piece of work. It bears, indeed, traces of haste, 
and is open to criticism in many points, but these criticisms 
are generally speaking put forward by persons who misunder- 
stand the true scope of any code, demanding of it that it 
should be a complete corpus juris , whereas its real value is as 
a simple table of principles, familiarizing the plain man with 

1 Especially in the clauses which dealt with divorce, and the relative 
equality of the sexes, upon which subjects his views were very pronounced. 

VOL. ni. — 8 
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the general trend and governing ideas of the law of the State 
in which he lives. As such the Civil Code of Napoleon was 
pre-eminently successful ; and perhaps to even too great an 
extent it has commanded the respect and assent of genera- 
tions of Frenchmen.^ 

To the Civil Code were added a Code of Civil Procedure, 
based on the ancient practice of the Court of the Chdtelet ; 
a Code of Criminal Procedure and Penal Law, remarkable for 
the wide latitude it gave to the arbitrary use of the executive 
power against the freedom of individuals ; a Penal Code, 
which imposed cruel penalties on political and criminal 
offenders, and a Commercial Code, the weakest and most 
hurried of the five.^ 

The construction of this constellation of codes was 
necessarily an operation which demanded time ; the Civil 
Code was not finally passed until March, 1804, that of Criminal 
Procedure came into force in 1808, the Penal Code in 1810 ; 
the Commercial Code was passed in 1807. The reason for 
referring to them at this point is that it was now, when he 
was freed from the immediate strain of war, that the First 
Consul began to turn his attention to the task of codifying 
French Law, and gave to this process the incentive and in- 
spiration which bore fruit by degrees at different periods when 
the author was once more absorbed in the continental struggle. 

More important than the codes, and more thorny even than 
the question of the finances was the question of the relations 
between Church and State. To arrive at an understanding 
with the Holy See, and to make a settlement of the Church 
questions which would render it possible for loyal Catholics 
to recognize the Consulate, would be a great advantage 
to that Government and at the same time a deadly blow to 
the Royalists : for Royalism relied above all things upon the 

^ There is an excellent summary and appreciation of the codes in Mr. 
Fisher’s chapter in the “ Cambridge Modern History,” Vol. IX. 

2 It should be remembered in this connexion that, during his period of 
conquests, the codes were, so to speak, an essential part of Napoleon’s 
political luggage. In this way they were spread over a large part of 
Western Europe, and in some places they have stood to the present day. 
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support of the Catholics, Tvho had been alienated from the 
Government by all the anti-religious excesses of the Revolu- 
tion. Napoleon's religious convictions were peculiar ; he be^ 
lieved that religion was an absolute necessity to make men 
submit to the social inequalities which he regarded as inevit- 
able. Beyond this he did not go, holding as he did that every 
nation ought to observe the religion best suited to its con- 
dition. In the East, therefore, as we have seen, he had made 
overtures to Islam ; ^ but for France he had no doubt that 
Roman Catholicism was the best religion and he conscienti- 
ously desired to end the war which the Revolution had declared 
on Rome. Before he left Italy, after Marengo, therefore, he 
had made ostentatious overtures through the Cardinal Bishop 
of Vercelli to the Holy See, declaring that he would make 
the Pope a present of 30,000,000 French Catholics At the 
same time he denounced the intruded clergy as discredit- 
able robbers ".2 His object was to re-establish a form of 
Gallicanism which should be subordinate to Rome in purely 
spiritual matters but independent in Church policy. He was 
not the first French ruler who had been confronted with this 
puzzle, nor was he destined to be the last. But it is interest- 
ing to see his clear intellect dealing with this supremely 
difficult problem. 

It was during the lull in hostilities that preceded the 
Treaty of Amiens that Napoleon began to give serious 
attention to this question. By this time he was thinking of 
an imperial crown ; he desired to have the little phial 
broken over his head,’' ^ and by whom if not by the Pope } 

1 “ If he ruled over a nation of Jews,” he said, “ he would rebuild the 
temple ” (Roederer, “Journal,” p. i6). Mohammedanism had a real at- 
traction for him, and he spoke of it at St. Helena with admiration : for “ it 
conquered half the world in ten years He had of course been bom a 
Catholic, but his early connexions had not been favourable to the e3q)ansion 
of his religious beliefs. Nevertheless he was at no time in his life a mere 
unbeliever, nor the materialist he sometimes took credit for being. Rather, 
although he was alive to the difficulties of religious problems, he was keenly 
aware of the existence of mysteries and problems of human existence, for 
which, outside religion, there was no solution. 

2 Nielsen, “ The Papacy in the Nineteenth Century ” (trans. Mason, 
1906), I, 221 sqq . 

® Lafayette’s words. 
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Moreover there could be no more solid basis for a world-wide 
empire than alliance with the Papacy. Formal negotiations 
had begun in November, 1800, and on 20 June, 1801, Cardinal 
Consalvi, the Papal Secretary of State, nicknamed the Siren ” 
on account of his persuasiveness, had arrived in Paris, as 
legate a latere to discuss the terms of a Concordat between 
France and the Holy See. Napoleon displayed even more 
than his usual cunning ; he first cajoled and then bullied the 
legate, and even went so far as to attempt to entrap him into 
signing a supposititious draft agreement which he had prepared. 
Another draft he tore up in a rage and threw into the fire. The 
chief point of disagreement concerned the nature of the police 
regulations under which public worship was to be allowed ; 
over this negotiations were nearly broken off. Suddenly 
Napoleon gave way and agreed to sign the Concordat with the 
provision against which he had fought so long. A clever and 
unscrupulous idea had occurred to him. Arrangements would 
have to be made for the carrying out of the Concordat and 
Bonaparte saw that he could introduce into these provisions 
(which would be a purely internal affair and would not require 
the Pope*s signature) all the necessary restrictions and safe- 
guards. This was afterwards done in the document known 
as the Organic Articles,’' against which the Pope protested 
vainly* It was a characteristic dodge, at once unscrupulous 
and thoroughly effective. 

The provisions of the Concordat and Organic Articles are 
best set side by side : The Concordat laid it down that the 
Roman Church was the ^'Religion of the gi*eat majority of 
French Citizens" (much powder and shot had been expended 
over this definition) ; and that it should have liberty of worship 
and a public service under certain reservations. Secondly, it 
provided for a redistribution (nouvelle drconscnption) of dio- 
ceses. The number was eventually fixed at sixty (ten metro- 
politan and fifty diocesan). Within three months the First 
Consul was to nominate the new bishops, to whom the Pope 
was to give canonical institution. The clergy (bishops and 
priests) were to swear an oath of allegiance to the Republic, 
and a prayer for the Republic and Consuls was to be included 
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in the services of the Church. Finally, bishops were to select 
priests pleasing to the Government. The Pope was not to 
interfere with the confiscated Church property, while the 
State was to provide adequate stipends {traiiement convenahle) 
for the clergy. The Organic Articles, on the other hand, laid 
it down that no bull or papal missive was to be circulated with- 
out the sanction of the Government, that legates and nuncios 
must receive the same sanction ; that the decrees of no Catho- 
lic synod were to be published, and no French synod or council 
was to take place without permission. Church services were to 
be gratuitous ; the Conseil d'Stat was set up as final Court of 
Ecclesiastical Appeal. The clergy were to have no exemptions 
in the face of the law. There were to be no ecclesiastical 
titles (e.g. Monseigneur, etc.). Bishops were not to be under 
thirty years of age and were to be Frenchmen ; they were not 
to leave their dioceses without the sanction of Government. 
No festivals except Sunday were to be observed without per- 
mission. The costume of the clergy was defined ; no religious 
ceremony was to be held outside the churches in districts 
where other forms of religion existed. Marriage in church 
was to follow civil marriage. The stipend of an archbishop 
was fixed at 15,000 francs, that of a bishop at 10,000; the 
clergy were to receive from 1000 to 1500, with house and 
garden. 

The religious settlement thus concluded and promulgated 
on Easter Day^ (18 April), 1802 (at the same moment as the 
Peace of Amiens) was immensely to the advantage of France ; 
and as Napoleon brought it to a successful issue in the teeth 
of the Jacobins, the Generals, the Legislative, and the existing 
(constitutional) clergy, it must be regarded as one of his 
greatest triumphs. It made an end of the Civil Constitution, 
which had been the most disastrous act of the Revolution ; it 
deprived the Bourbons of the support of the devout Catholics, 
and once more established religion on a secure and, on the 
whole, reasonable basis ; a step which was highly popular in 
non-political circles, that is to say with the majority of French- 

1 The Concordat was signed 26 Messidor An IX (15 July, 1801), ratified 
10 September, 1801, promulgated 18 April, 1802. 
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men. In the prosecution of his ends Napoleon had shown the 
highest ability. He had been at the same moment rusi and 
fi*ank, blustering and conciliatory, and had in the end fairly 
trapped the Papacy by the expedient of the Organic Articles. 
At the same time it must not be forgotten that — immediate 
triumph though it was — -the religious settlement of 1801-2 bore 
within it the seeds of future trouble. The Papacy was as 
Italian and as ms^ as Napoleon himself; Greek had met 
Greek, and if the one could extract an immediate triumph the 
other was merely reserving a later and perhaps even more 
complete success for itself; and if Bonaparte found in the 
G>ncordat the means of subordinating the Chinch as a political 
body to the State, the Papacy eventually found in it the means 
of crushing the spiritual force of Gallicanism, and forcing the 
Church of France into the ultramontane mould by means of 
the authority which the Concordat — and even more the 
Organic Articles ^ — had given to the bishops over the priests. 
The Concordat, in fact, immediate triumph as it was, rang 
the knell of Gallicanism. In his huriy to secure religious 
support Napoleon had neglected to provide the proper safe- 
guards for the preservation of the independence of the national 
church. 

Another remarkable reform, which was not, however, com- 
pleted till 1808,2 was the resuscitation of the University. 
The Universities of France, including the historic University 
of Paris, had all been destroyed in the Revolution. The new 
University which Napoleon founded on the ruins of the old is 
the greatest illustration of the logical centralization of his 
Latin brain. The entire educational system of France was 
gathered up into one great corporation, with its centre in 
Paris. That centralization, carried even to its extreme logical 
conclusions, suits the genius of the French nation is proved by 
the fact that this institution continues to exist. The Legion 

^ The Organic Articles by reducing the number of parish priests and 
increasing the number of mcaires^ the latter being dependent on the 
bishops, brought the clergy into dependence on the Papacy. It is curious 
that this consequence should have escaped Napoleon (Nielsen, op. cit. 
I. 256). 

2 The final constitution of the new “ University of France ” was by 
laws of May, 1806, and March, 1808. 
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of Honour/' which was founded on 19 May, 1802, was 
an even more characteristic institution of Napoleon. Re- 
cognizing the need of rewards and honours for services to the 
State, he desired to institute an order which should not smack 
of the old regime. The legion was to comprise fifteen cohorts 
with varying grades ; ultimately there were some 80,000 
legionaries. Both in its Roman form and in the setting up of 
honour rather than duty as its criterion of merit, the legion 
was typical of its founder and of the nation over which he 
ruled. 

Amidst all this remedial legislation the unfortunate posi- 
tion of the imigris was not forgotten. The First Consul 
carried into practice the principle of employing men of all 
shades of opinion and ostracizing none, and on 26 April, 1802, 
an act of the Senate extended amnesty to all twigris (with a 
few exceptions). By this wise and generous measure some 
150,000 persons were repatriated. 

While Bonaparte was thus occupied with the regeneration 
of France he had not been forgetful of his own personal 
position. The Peace of Amiens had not long been signed 
when, cleverly reading public opinion, he dropped the hint 
that the prolongation of the Consulship for the term of his 
life would be acceptable to him. The Tribunate and Senate, 
however, did not rise to the suggestion and were inclined to 
go no further than a ten years’ extension of the Consulship. 
The First Consul declined this honour until the nation 
had been consulted, then clinched the matter by submitting 
to a plebiscite the question Shall Napoleon Bonaparte be 
consul for life ? ” The answer was emphatic, the ayes made 
were over 8,000,000, the noes a few thousands.^ Thus the 
first step was taken on the road to Empire (10 May, 1802). 
It provoked the hostility of many genuine republicans, and in 
the summer a conspiracy, in which several of the Generals 
were involved and of which Bemadotte was the ring-leader, 
had to be suppressed. Secure in his new position, Bonaparte 
propounded a modification of the Constitution of the year 


1 3,568,885 to 8,374. 
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VIII, known as the ‘^Constitution of the YearX/'^ which 
made him practically omnipotent. 

Meanwhile it was becoming increasingly clear that the 
truce with England could not endure much longer. Bona- 
parte’s aggressions in various parts of Europe — Italy, Holland, 
and Switzerland — ^were infractions of the Treaty of Lun^viDe 
rather than of that of Amiens, but even if they had not been 
infractions of any treaty they were sufficient in themselves to 
provoke a rupture. On 4 September, 1802, Piedmont had 
been incorporated with France as a province of six depart- 
ments, and in June, 1802, the Ligurian Republic (Genoa) had 
been bound more closely to France, while in the Cisalpine or 
Italian Republic, as it now came to be called, Bonaparte 
accepted the office of President (January, 1802). Lucca, 
Tuscany, and Etruria were drawn closely to France, and in 
August, 1 802, Elba was annexed. Already it is probable he 
was dreaming of that revival (in his own favour) of the king- 
dom of Italy which was not actually effected until May, 1805. 
These encroachments in Italy constituted a menace to the 
British power in the Mediterranean as well as a threat to 
Austria, and were in themselves a long step towards a rup- 
ture. They prompted that refusal of Great Britain to carry 
out the evacuation of Malta in accordance with treaty stipula- 
tions, which caused the ultimate outbreak of hostilities. 

In Germany the attitude of the French Government was 
equally alarming ; there the burning question was that of the 
indemnification of the princes who had been dispossessed by 
the terms of Rastadt and Lun6ville. This opened the whole 
question of the ecclesiastical principalities. Bonaparte advo- 
cated with ardour the traditional revolutionary policy of a 

^ “ Constitution of the Year X” op. cit. 685). The Consuls 

were appointed for life. The First Consul nominated the Second and 
Third to the Senate. If the first two names he proposed were rejected the 
third had to be elected. This put the game entirely in his hands. The 
First Consul might nominate his successor in exactly the same way as he 
nominated the junior consuls. Heretained all the powers of the Constitution 
of An VIII plus those of ratifying treaties of peace and alliance. The 
Senate was raised from 66 to 120, appointed by and presided over by the 
First Consul and with extensive 'powers. It could dissolve the Legislative 
Body and the Tribunate and even suspend the Constitution. 
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general secularization* This meant profit to Austria and even 
more to Prussia, but to the Empire the beginning of the end. 
Assisted by the greed of the two great German powers, Bona- 
parte successfully imposed his policy, and began that process of 
undermining the Empire which ended in its destruction in 1806. 

Very menacing, too, were the proceedings of Bonaparte 
in Switzerland, where by the ^^Act of Mediation'" (19 Feb- 
ruary, 1808), which divided the coimtry into nineteen cantons, 
he brought the Swiss into the position of clients of France. 
But the gravest of Bonaparte's provocations was his occupa- 
tion of the Batavian Republic in direct contravention of the 
Treaty of Luneville.^ Great Britain has always been sensitive 
about the independence of Holland, and Napoleon's action in 
this quarter was sufficient in itself to cause a renewal of the war. 

Great Britain's answer to this wanton provocation was 
a refusal to hand over Malta, as she was bound to do by the 
Treaty of Amiens, to the Knights of the Order of St. John. 
This refusal roused Bonaparte to fury and provoked the 
celebrated scenes with Lord Whitworth ; if such a thing were 
permitted, he declared, treaties would have to be veiled in 
crape,” and rather than see the English in Malta he would 
see them in the Faubourg St. Antoine". This rhodomontade 
was no doubt intended to thrust the responsibility for the 
rupture on to England. It is difficult to xmderstand Bonaparte's 
motives for desiring war, but there can be little doubt that 
at this time he greatly under-estimated the strength and 
determination of England. Nothing was more remarkable 
during these years in which he was at war with her alone than 
his incorrigible contempt not only for her statesmen but for 
her fleet and its commanders, unless it was his confidence in 
his ability to paralyse his rival, cross the channel, and dictate 
peace from London. The occupation of Holland was not, 
however, the only provocation which Bonaparte gave to 
England. The embargo which the First Consul placed on 
English goods touched her on her tenderest part, and she 
likewise viewed with grave alarm his attempts to revive 

^ The Treaty of Lun^ville (Art, XI) had stipulated for the evacuation 
of Holland after the conclusion of peace with England (Coquelle, op. 
cit. pp. i6, 17). It had also guaranteed the independence of Switzerland. 
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France’s Colonial Empire. An expedition was despatched to 
San Domingo in 1802, which met with unexpectedly resolute 
opposition from the negro president, Toussaint Louverture. 
In 1803 the island was abandoned. A projected attempt to 
develop French power in Louisiana, which had been sur- 
rendered by Spain to France in 1800, also came to nothing. 

War was declared on 18 May, 1803, and declared by 
England not by France; nevertheless it was undoubtedly 
France rather than England that provoked the rupture. 
Bonaparte at once seized every English subject within his 
grasp ; in May Mortier invaded Hanover and, in June, closed 
the Elbe and the Weser to English ships, while St. Cyr led an 
army into the territories of England’s ally Naples. Before the 
close of the year Bonaparte had provided himself with the 
sinews of war by the sale of Louisiana to the United States 
for 80,000,000 francs (30 April, 1803).^ But although 
France and England were now once more at war, neither 
side was really ready to act. England, it is true, could 
and did inflict injury on the colonies and the allies and 
dependencies of France (Holland and later Spain) — she seized 
Santa Lucia, Tobago, and the Dutch possessions of Demerara, 
Essequibo, Berbice and Surinam — but the coalition by which 
alone she could hope to act on the offensive was not yet 
formed. Russia, indeed, under the new Czar, Alexander I, 
was rapidly swinging round and preparations were concerted 
for joint action in Naples. Austria, however, was worn out 
by her previous exertions and could only be brought slowly 
into action, Prussia was set on her selfish policy of neutral- 
ity. Sweden was a certain ally and Naples undertook to 
do what she could. Nevertheless the fact remains that in 
1 803 the Third Coalition ” was all to make. 

And if England was unprepared so also was France. For 
the present her only declared enemy was England, and the 
superior navy by which alone England could be directly 
injured was still unbuilt. Thus if England had a coalition, 
France had a navy, to make. All that Bonaparte could do 

^See Gayarr^, “ History of Louisiana” (New Orleans, 1885), iii. 524. 
Eighty million francs, of which 20,000,000 was to be assigned to the pay- 
ment of what was due by France to citis^ens of the United States, 
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was to endeavour to make use of the navies of other powers ; 
Portugal was compelled to give a 16,000,000 francs subsidy 
and a fevourable commercial treaty (December, 180S); Genoa 
to supply 4000 sailors (February, 1804). But it was not till the 
close of 1804 that Bonaparte was able to drag Spain with him, 
and even then he had not eliminated, but only reduced, the 
naval odds in favour of England, It was in this dilemma, con- 
fronted with an enemy whose armour he could not penetrate, 
that Bonaparte reverted to the old directorial plan for inflicting 
injury upon England which afterwards came to be known as 
the ^^Continental System”. The idea was to close the ports 
of Europe to British and colonial goods, and so to ruin the 
paymaster of Europe ” and make the threatened coalition 
impossible. The execution of this plan was difficult in the 
extreme. The attempt to enforce it led Bonaparte to de- 
struction ; but after the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, it 
certainly caused both discomfort and alarm in England. 

Both sides, therefore, were in a peculiar position, willing 
to wound and yeti unable to strike, and it is on this account 
that the period of peace seems to overlap the moment of the 
actual rupture. The antagonists were sparring but had not 
grappled. England bent herself to the creation of the 
necessary coalition, France to that of the necessary navy, 
while, failing that, she attempted to inflict financial injury on 
her enemy. Thus for a little longer the centre of interest 
continues to be political rather than naval or military. 
Bonaparte saw in the fresh crisis the opportunity for complet- 
ing his ascendancy at home. In the early months of 1804 
there were signs of serious opposition to his policy from a 
union of moderate Republicanism and Royalism. Georges 
Cadoudal, the Chouan leader, had come to France in the 
previous autumn (August) as the agent of Louis XVIII. He 
was followed by Pichegru (January) and other prominent 
Royalists, and an attempt was made to secure the co-operation 
of Moreau in a great plot against Bonaparte. The First Consul 
caused Moreau to be arrested (15 February) ; then Cadoudal; 
then the rest of the conspirators. Next he determined to 
take an even more extreme step. With unpardonable 
treachery he had the Due d'Enghien kidnapped out of the 
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territory of Baden, and on 21 March this unfortunate prince 
of the house of Cond6 was summarily shot by sentence of a 
court martial. The only shadow of extenuation for this 
abominable outrage lay in the belief that the conspirators 
were expecting the arrival of a Prince of the Blood as a figure- 
head for the plot. There was absolutely no proof of the Duke*s 
complicity. Cadoudal and twelve of his fellow- conspirators 
were next put on trial and executed; Pichegru was found 
strangled in prison,^ while Moreau, whose complicity had been 
but feint-hearted, was pardoned and sent into exile. 

The plots and alarms of the spring of 1804 gave Bonaparte 
the opportunity, for which he had long been looking, of 
assuming the title and functions of Emperor. The step was 
proposed in the Tribunate, and on 18 May, 1804 (28 Florial, An 
XII), an imperial Constitution was promulgated by decree of 
the Senate. 2 On 6 November it was confirmed by the votes of 
the people, and finally in December Pius VII himself came to 
Paris for the imperial coronation. But Napoleon, who was 
always ready to seize any opportunity of showing liimself 

^ The balance of evidence points to his having committed suicide, 

2 The Constitution of An XII (H 61 ie, op, cit. pp. 717 sqq.) made Na- 
poleon Bonaparte “ Emperor of the French ” ; the office to be hereditary in 
his legitimate male heirs. In addition he was given power to adopt the 
sons and grandsons of his brothers ; failing legitimate or adopted heirs male 
the Empire passed to his brothers Joseph and Louis and their heirs. Man- 
hood suffirage was preserved and the various councils set up in the Consti- 
tution of the Year X were maintained, but with considerable modifications. 
The Tribunate was forbidden to discuss legislation in public and became a 
purely honorary body. The Legislative Body, on the other hand, was given 
the power of discussion, but with closed doors, except on the initiative of 
the Government. The powers of the Senate were considerably increased. 
It could advise the rejection of certain classes of legislation, in which case 
the Emperor was obliged to take the advice of his Council. But the Em- 
peror could create an unlimited number of senators, so that he had a definite 
hold over that body. The Conseil d^ttat was maintained, and a new 
council was set up which afterwards became the Privy Council and 
included the grand dignitaries of the Empire— six in number. Two 
senatorial committees were appointed with somewhat illusory powers to 
guard liberty of persons and liberty of the Press. In addition to the six 
grand dignitaries fourteen Marshals of France were created to give mili- 
tary lustre to the court of the new potentate. A civil list of 25,000,000 
was afterwards voted. 
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superior to all existing powers, actually placed the imperial 
Crown on his own head and proceeded himself to crown his 
wife, Josephine (to whom he had been canonically married on 
the evening before the ceremony). He was in fact ready 
enough to make the Pope his tool but not his master. He 
even made an ejffbrt to retain Pius VII in France, while the 
Pope attempted to exact a promise from the new Sovereign 
that he would restore the lands of which he had deprived the 
Holy See. Neither effort was successful, and about the only 
tangible result of the papal visit was the restoration of the 
Gregorian Calendar. 

The foundation of an empire hereditary in the family of 
Bonaparte demands something more than passing comment. 
It was evidence in the first place not so much of Bonaparte’s 
popularity — he was probably feared more than loved — ^as of 
the fact that he was indispensable. It was by his remedial 
legislation, even more than by his military successes, that he 
had brought France to regard him as a guarantee of stability* 
His boldness in grappling with the baffling problems which 
were the legacy of the Revolution ; his readiness to bury the 
evidences of past strife ; and at the same time his refusal to 
ignore the substantial work of the revolutionary period, forced 
men of aU shades of moderate opinion to look to him as their 
protector : his refusal to identify himself with any party, and 
his willingness to employ men of all parties (as ministers, in 
the consdl d'dtai, and in the new departmental offices), rallied 
the majority of Frenchmen to him and forced them to the 
acceptance of the imperial constitution, not in a blind spirit 
of adulation, but as the best guarantee against reaction either 
one way or the other, and as a pledge that the results of the 
Revolution would on the one hand not be thrown away, and 
on the other be purged from the dross with which they had 
been so deeply alloyed. 

Amidst these remarkable political changes there is a 
danger of forgetting that France and England had been in 
a state of war for more than eighteen months. Both states 
were seeking for some means of taking the offensive. On 
the French side Mortier, as we know, had invaded Hanover 
(May, 1803 ) and closed the Elbe and Weser, while St. Cyr 
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had invaded Naples, The Batavian and Helvetic Republics 
had been forced to support France, while Spain and Portugal 
had also been more or less swept into the net. On the 
English side the seizure of the French and Dutch colonies 
seemed to have brought the Addington Cabinet to the end of 
its resources. Pitt's return to office (April, 1804) witnessed 
a revival of activity ; steps were taken to hasten the formation 
of the coalition, and England prepared to make a move in the 
Mediterranean. With a fleet and a small army it is difficult 
for an island power to injure a non-colonial continental power 
whose military forces are superior. And if this is so it is even 
more difficult for a military and continental power to injure 
a maritime and island power whose interests on the continent 
are slight. There were three ways in which Napoleon might 
hope to effect the downfall of England : by an attack on her 
colonies and India ; by a commercial warfare and the clos- 
ing of the Continent to her trade; ffiaally by a direct in- 
vasion and the seizure of her capital. It was to the last of 
these expedients that Napoleon now directed his energies. 
There were two essential conditions on which the success 
of such a plan depended. France must be safe from any 
continental diversion ; and she must, temporarily at least, be 
safe from, the interference of the British navy. The first of 
these conditions was political, and Napoleon's political dex- 
terity was adequate to secure it ; the continent was actually 
hypnotized, and the formation of the coalition postponed, until 
1805, and even then its formation was incomplete. In the 
process of securing the second condition Napoleon's genius 
came into contact with forces which he never wholly under- 
stood ; and the most important of these forces was the British 
navy. 

It is at this juncture that the weak side of Napoleon's 
character becomes apparent : his readiness to play for high 
stakes with the odds against him, his belief in his star " ; 
these could under certain conditions, as we know, be sources 
of strength ; under other conditions, as now, they were 
sources of weakness. His power of self-deception and his 
arrogant assumption of the necessary intellectual, and even of 
the necessary material, inferiority of his enemies ; these weak- 
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nesses grew as Napoleon climbed into dizzier and dizzier 
positions. And all were brought into relief in the great duel 
with England. The dazzling military successes of 1805 and 
1806, which followed the prolonged paralysis of French 
arms and covered the destruction of the French navy^ must 
not blind us to the fact that Napoleon in the end failed to 
secure the object for which he had declared war; that his 
true goal — ^the destruction of England — remained as remote 
in 1806 as it was in 1808, and that behind the ruins of Austria 
and Prussia there still loomed, after Austerlitz, Jena, and Tilsit, 
the might of England inaccessible and imperturbable as ever. 

Napoleon’s first step in the "immense project” which he 
had set before himself was to concentrate a powerful force on 
the English Channel and to prepare a flotilla for its transport 
to the shores of Kent. Of this force (Jarm&e des cdtes de 
Voc&an as it was called) recent critics have maintained that it 
was by no means the terrible engine that Napoleon pretended. 
It is true that it probably never reached a total of 100,000 
men, but as to its quality we have only to remember that it 
formed the nucleus of the grande amde with which Napoleon 
swept the continent and which was the most efficient military 
engine that Europe had ever seen.^ The risks which Napo- 
leon was prepared to take in shipping his force in transports 
so slender as the flat-bottom boats of the flotilla, and attack- 
ing England, all prepared as she was, with any army that could 
have been transported across the Channel were indeed grave ; 
he recognized this himself, and described the undertaking as 
" the most hazardous to which he had ever committed himself”. 
But it is not unreasonable to assume that his military genius 
would have been equal to the task provided that the necessary 
condition, the neutralization of the British fleet, could have 
been secured.^ 

^ It must not be forgotten that in the Boulogne camp Napoleon had 
the most perfect training ground for his troops. It was there that they 
became familiar with the tactics which won Austerlitz, Jena, and Friedland. 

3 It would be rash to assume as Corbett (following Desbrifere) has 
assumed that Napoleon only intended to use the 90,000 men of the 
armee des cdtes for the projected invasion. With the wing corps and the 
reserve formations he could draw on some 180,000 men (see Alombert 
and Colin, “ Campagne de 1805,” ii- 168). 
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At first, and so long as Napoleon was without allies, the 
hope of securing even the most temporary maritime superior- 
ity was practically hopeless. Nothing could be clearer than 
that France had not a naval superiority over Great Britain. 
The adhesion of Spain in 1804 reduced the odds in favour 
of Great Britain to seventy-five against sixty-four, calcu- 
lated in ships of the line alone. But such odds cannot be 
finally estimated by a purely numerical calculation. Then 
as now the calibre of the ships and the weight of their broad- 
sides entered directly into such calculations. Britain had a 
considerable superiority in three-deckers (as we should say 
now in '^Dreadnoughts*’) and the best naval opinion of the 
day reckoned one three-decker as equal to two seventy-fours. 
Moreover, the English had an advantage in armament which 
caused Napoleon — a skilled artillerist — the gravest 'anxiety. 
Most (important of all, she had, by her great naval traditions 
and her constant familiarity with the sea, established a 
standard of seamanship which pervaded the navy from the 
Admiralty itself to the smallest frigate, and which made her 
stand to her rivals almost as a professional to amateurs. The 
more careful the study of the naval campaign of 1804-5, 
the more it becomes apparent that scarcely a blunder was 
made by the English leaders and that every movement was 
carried out with a combination of daring and judgment which 
could only have sprung from a tried professional knowledge 
and a deep-seated sense of responsibility. 

The maritime position in the spring of 1805 was as follows : 
The largest French squadron was at Brest under Ganteaume 
and comprised twenty-one of the line ; it was watched, though 
not completely blockaded, from Ushant by Cornwallis, with a 
force which varied considerably but which was not supposed 
ever to be less than eighteen of the line. Cornwallis’ main 
function was the protection of the mouth of the Channel. At 
Ferrol-Corunna lay Gourdon with a joint squadron of French 
and Spaniards numbering fifteen of the line ; he was blockaded 
by Calder. At Cadiz was Gravina with the bulk of the Spanish 
fleet, about fifteen of the line but in various degrees of un- 
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readiness. In Rochefort there was a small squadron of five 
of the line under Missiessy, while Villeneuve, with eleven of 
the line, was loosely blockaded at Toulon by Nelson, to whom 
had been entrusted the defence of the Mediterranean. The 
English plan of campaign had a double object, offensive and 
defensive : the offensive part of it provided for the introduc- 
tion of a small force into Naples by way of Malta, while the 
key of the defensive position was a concentration of the various 
details at any time of crisis on Cornwallis at the mouth of the 
Channel. 

Napoleon, after a good deal of hesitation, decided on an 
attempt to concentrate his fleets at Martinique, where the 
French possessed a considerable arsenal. Missiessy had al- 
ready sailed thither in January, 1805 ; the other admirals re- 
ceived urgent orders to follow suit. Ganteaume at Brest was 
never able to execute them, without risking a pitched battle, 
which Napoleon forbade, and thus the play had to be played 
without Hamlet, the Brest squadron being completely 
paralysed. Villeneuve with his Toulon squadron did better. 
After one false start he got clean away through the Straits 
of Gibraltar while Nelson was performing his task of pro- 
tecting Italian waters. Joined by the Spanish contingent at 
Cadiz (9 April), Villeneuve proceeded straight to the West 
Indies, while the British fleets, in accordance with the 
defensive plans, were closing in on Ushant. Nelson, having 
searched the Mediterranean, proceeded to Gibraltar (6 May), 
where he received news which satisfied him that the com- 
bined fleet had gone to the West Indies and that conse- 
quently the Chaimel was in no danger. He immediately 
started in pursuit (11 May), gained ten days on the enemy 
in the chase, and would have brought them to action in the 
West Indies had he not been drawn off on a false scent. On 
June, Villeneuve, finding that Missiessy, whose instructions to 
wait for reinforcements had never reached him, had returned 
home, and that there was no sign of any of the other fleets, 
started on his homeward voyage ; but for the Bay of Biscay not 
for the Straits, whither (on IS June) Nelson started in pursuit. 
The moment of the return of Villeneuve was the crisis of the 
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naval campaign. What were his intentions } Where would 
he strike? So great was the danger and uncertainty that 
it became necessary to relax temporarily the blockade 
of Brest and wholly that of Rochefort. Ganteaume of 
the Brest squadron, however, missed his opportunity; he 
remained at anchor, and soon the door was locked on him 
again. 

Villeneuve was making for Ferrol in the hope of releasing 
Gourdon. Calder had been reinforced and had drawn out to 
sea to receive him. The fleets met on 22 July, the combined 
fleet being slightly superior in numbers but probably slightly 
inferior if allowance is made for the relative values of the 
ships. A bland action was fought in a fog with a result slightly 
in favour of Calder, who, however, declined to renew the battle 
on the ensuing day. He had one eye always on the Ferrol 
squadron, whose appearance would have placed him in a very 
grave position. Villeneuve withdrew to Vigo and on 1 August 
managed to slip into Corunna and so effect the junction with 
the Ferrol squadron. The combined fleet now comprised 
twenty-nine of the line, but Ganteaume was still isolated and 
Nelson and Calder had concentrated on Cornwallis at Ushant, 
bringing the strength of the British fleet there to thirty-six 
of the line : the mastery of the Channel was as far off as ever. 
Napoleon sent furious messages from Boulogne reproaching 
his admirals with cowardice and stupidity. In spite of this, 
when Villeneuve left Ferrol on IS August, it was for Cadiz and 
not for Brest and Ushant that he shaped his course. With his 
arrival in Cadiz the Channel crisis came to an end. The 
Boulogne expedition was hopeless. Nelson who had re- 
turned to England on 19 August was once more sent to sea 
and joined the blockading fleet off Cadiz on 28 September. 
Napoleon sent the most peremptory orders to Villeneuve to 
enter the Mediterranean and protect French interests there, 
but it was only news of the approach of the Admiral whom the 
Emperor was sending to replace him that forced him at last to 
weigh anchor, stand out of Cadiz, and confront the English fleet 
(20 October). Once the resolution to fight had been made both 
Villeneuve and his Spanish colleague Gravina, and indeed the 
whole of the combmed fleet, behaved with unexpected deter- 
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mination and gallantry. Villeneuve had always taken a de- 
spondent view of the capacity of the force under his command : 
“ I should be sorry to meet twenty of them (i.e. the enemy). 
Our naval tactics are antiquated. We know nothing but how 
to place ourselves in line and that is just what the enemy wants/* 
At the supreme moment, however, his nerve returned ; more- 
over his fleet gave the lie to these strictures. On Monday, 
21 October, 1805, Nelson sighted the allied fleet to the east- 
ward at daybreak, and immediately made signals for the 
execution of the plan of attack which had been prear- 
ranged and with which his subordinates were acquainted. 
This plan was that CoUingwood with the lee division of 
fifteen ships should attack the twelve rearmost ships of the 
enemy simultaneously and put them out of action, while 
Nelson with the weather division prevented the enemy's 
van from interfering. For many years it was believed that 
this plan — the “Nelson touch” as it was called — was 
abandoned at the last moment in favour of a simultaneous 
attack on the enemy's centre by the two divisions in line 
ahead. This opinion has for some time been subject to keen 
criticism, and has at last been finally exploded by the report 
of the Committee appointed by the Admiralty to inquire 
into the tactics of Trafalgar. This Committee reported on 
20 October, 1913, and their report establishes the fact that 
Nelson's original plan of attack was carried out in aU its 
essentials. CoUingwood brought his division (fifteen ships) 
into a line nearly paraUel to the enemy's rear ^ and engaged 
them in the manner prescribed. Nelson with twelve ships 
stood on in line ahead, and made a feint to port against the 
alUed van, thereby protecting CoUingwood from molestation 
in the most effective possible way. He then bore up to 
starboard, passed down the enemy's line, and entered it 
astern of the flagship. The aUied van slowly wore, but the 
battle was already decided and only five out of the ten or 
eleven ships had the courage to stand into the m^l^e. Four 

1 Not qmte parallel because the wind was light, the sailing powers of 
the ships varied, and CoUingwood would not shorten saU to let the 
laggards get up, but more nearly parallel than has been sometimes thought, 
because the allied line was slightly convex. 
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of these five ships escaped, and. stood for Rochefort, only to 
be forced to surrender, after a splendid resistance, by Sir R. 
Strachan off Cape Ortegal. Nelson’s tactical skill in demobi- 
lizing the enemy*s van decided the issue of the battle. 
Nine only of the thirty-three allied ships that had stood out 
of Cadiz returned there that evening, and of these three 
went ashore and were lost two days later in an attempt 
to rescue some of the prizes. Thus the combined fleet was 
practically annihilated. True the outbreak of a violent 
gale on the night after the battle somewhat marred the com- 
pleteness of the British victory, and most of the prizes either 
sank of their own accord or had to be destroyed. In the 
end, of the nineteen captured ships only four were towed into 
Gibraltar. In spite of this the grand fact remains that the 
battle of Trafalgar set the question of maritime supremacy 
finally at rest. So far as Napoleon was concerned he had to 
let that alone for ever*'.^ 

Meanwhile, however, great events had been afoot upon the 
other element which threw into the shade the catastrophe of 
Trafiilgar. It has been maintained by that school of historians 
which, h3q)notized by Napoleon’s genius, believes him to have 
been incapable of error that the descent upon England had 
never been seriously intended, and that the Boulogne pre- 
parations were a mere blind to conceal the Emperor’s real in- 
tentions. Napoleon himself afterwards gave his authority to 
this theory ; but the balance of the evidence is the other way. 
The truth seems that he only gradually realized the hopeless- 
ness of the projected descent, and that having realized it he 
determined to find employment for his army in Central Europe, 
He therefore embarked on a steady policy of trailing his 
coat” m front of the weakest of the European powers — Austria, 
Already Russia was in almost open hostility to France, whose 
anti-English policy and desire for Eastern aggrandizement was 
received with grave resentment at St. Petersburg. A defensive 
alliance between Prussia and Russia had existed since 24> May, 
1804, and since 6 November a similar alliance between Austria 
and Prussia. Napoleon administered his pin-pricks to Austria 
with vigour ; but she was so weakened by the recent war and 

1 Villeneuve committed suicide rather than face the Emperor’s anger. 
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SO unprepared for a further struggle that it needed a good deal 
to provoke her. Provoked she must be, for Napoleon dared 
not offend public opinion by declaring war himself; and the 
goad was to hand in the shape of the crown of Lombardy. 
This crown Napoleon himself assumed on 20 May, 1805, and 
at the same time he incorporated Genoa with France, both acts 
being flagrant infractions of the Treaty of Lundville. 

Under these circumstances, and fearing even for Venice, 
Austria was obliged to protest and even to make warlike pre- 
parations. N apoleon adopted an attitude of injured innocence. 
''La route des pr^paratifs,*' he said, "c'est la route de la 
guerre ; but he himself began to make military preparations 
on the Rhine. As the suinmer advanced he became more 
threatening. "J'irai avec 200,000 hommes lui faire’’ (i.e. 
Austria) "une bonne visite dont elle se souviendra long- 
temps ; and again (of the Emperor) " il ne fera pas la £6te de 
Noel 4 Vienne ^ While this comedy was being played, the 
loose strands of the coalition (of which Austria was the final 
one) were weaving themselves into a web. In December Eng- 
land and Sweden had come to terms and on 11 April, 1805, 
Sweden and Russia signed an offensive alliance. Then at last 
on 7 July, 1805, Austria with great reluctance joined the coali- 
tion. This was the signal for Napoleon to move. With great 
secrecy and the help of a cunning diplomacy the steps were 
taken by which he stole a march of a fortnight on his enemies. 
The map of England, long half closed, was finally roUed up, 
and the compasses began to stride feverishly over that of 
Central Europe. Quietly the levers were moved and the great 
engine — not indeed without strain but with entire success — 
was reversed. The Armee des Cotes de V Ocean became on 29 
August the Grande Armie, and almost before Austria realized 
that the camp on the Channel had been struck, the Grande 
Armee was at her throat. ^ 

The story of the third coalition is a story of incompetency 

1 There was a prophetic touch here ; it was on 26 December that the 
Treaty of Pressburg was signed. 

2 In the Grande Armee of 1805 the army corps becomes for the first 
time a recognized unit, it remained so (with modifications) till 1905. The 
army of 1805 was divided into seven army corps of firom roughly 15,000 
to 40,000 men each. Each corps comprised several divisions of infantry, 
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and want of harmony. Had Austria really waited for Russia as 
she intended to do, had Prussia refused the bait of Hanover and 
recognized France as the common enemy, there is no reason 
why the curb should not have been put on Napoleon in 1 805 
rather than in 1813. But it is useless to be wise after the 
event. Austria had not realized the kind of man she had to 
deal with, and became involved in a network of miscalcula- 
tions, In the first place she sent her strongest army (94?, 000) 
and her best general, the Archduke Charles, to Italy, regard- 
ing it as impossible that Napoleon could appear with 150,000 
men in Bavaria before the arrival of the Russians, who were 
already on the march to her assistance. Then General Mack, 
who was placed in the command of the Austrian army in 
Bavaria, pushed forward to the lller with the intention of tak- 
ing up a defensive cordon position until the arrival of the 
Russians. With the neutral state of Ansbach on his right 
flank he believed himself to be quite secure. Almost before 
Mack realized what -was happening, Napoleon, ruthlessly 
violatiiig the neutrality of Ansbach, swept round this flank, 
enveloped the Austrian army, and forced it to capitulate at 
Ulm (20 October). 

This wonderful success was secured by a combination of 
foresight, rapidity, secrecy, and boldness. It was overwhelm- 
ing both in its magnitude and in its dramatic suddenness. On 
14 November, Napoleon was in the palace of Schonbrunn, his 
troops were in Vienna, and he had secured the bridges over the 
Danube. Triumphant as it was, however, his position was full 
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The corps were as follows ; — 



(i) Bernadotte . 

. 3 infantry divisions 

I cavalry division 

18,000 

(2) Marmont 

• 3 >» »» 

^ j> »» 

20,000 

(3) Davout 

* 3 »» »f 

I cavalry brigade 

27,000 

(4) Soiilt . 

• 4 >* »» 

I cavalry division 

41,000 

(5) Lannes 

* 2 99 

^ »» »> 

* 18,000 

(6) Ney . 

• 3 »» »» 

I „ 

24,000 

(7) Augerau 

. 2 ,, „ 

^ >» j» 

14,000 

Add.; Murat 

. cavalry reserve 


22,000 

Guard . 


7,000 

The figures are taken from Thoumas, “ Lea transformations de I’Arm^e 
franfaise ” (1887), i. 454-5. 
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of peril. The Russians had before this effected their junction 
with the remnant of the Austrian army and were advancing 
from the north-east. The Archduke Charles, who had defeated 
Mass^na at Caldiero on SO and SI October, was hurrying back 
from Italy. Last but not least Prussia had been goaded into 
hostility by the violation of the Prussian State of Ansbach, a 
step which had been necessary to Napoleon's strategy in the 
campaign of Ulm, and which with his keen eye for essentials 
he had not scrupled to take. The corps of Bemadotte and 
Marmont, as well as the Bavarian contingent ^ from Bamberg 
(i.e. the entire left wing of the army which had taken Mack 
in rear), had passed through the neutral State. Stung by this 
high-handedness Prussia signed the Treaty of Potsdam with 
Russia on 3 November, binding herself, if Napoleon refused 
her mediation, to join the coalition within four weeks with 
1 80,000 men. Prussia might have learnt from the campaign 
of Ulm what four weeks meant to a man of Napoleon's energy ; 
but she was not just then in the mood to learn. Old Bruns- 
wick who commanded in chief thought that the mere mobiliza- 
tion of the Prussian army on his flank would check Napoleon’s 
advance ; in other words — disciple as he was of the manoeuvre" 
school — ^he hoped to get a result by strategy alone without the 
need for battle. He was soon to find out his mistake. 

France was now confronted with a united Europe, only 
the union had not materialized. Napoleon's safety depended 
on whether he could strike down the units before the 
materialization was effected. Never was there greater need 
for rapidity, and not only for rapidity but for overwhelming 
success. The blow which Napoleon was now to strike must 
be swift, it must also be crushing. It proved to be both in 
the highest degree. 

The Russian forces were now united and had been 
reinforced by an Austrian corps. Kutusov was in command 
but the Czar himself was present. The allies were full of 
confidence and believed themselves quite equal to the task 
of overthrowing Napoleon unaided ; they had therefore little 
inclination to wait for Prussia, the only course which might 

1 The Bavarians (by treaty of 24 August) had agreed to furnish 20,000 
men. 
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have succeeded, Napoleon, who had followed them northwards 
from Vienna into Moravia and was now at Briinn, encouraged 
them in their self-complacency_, withdrew before their advance, 
sent envoys to the Czar, and displayed a well-feigned des- 
pondency before the Russian envoys who came to his camp.^ 
It seems that he hardly expected to draw the Russians 
into an offensive. His army was scattered in a wide semi- 
circle from Briinn to south and south-east ; and was only 
collected on the very eve of the battle by dint of great 
exertions, Friant’s division making an amazing march to 
arrive in time. With profound genius the Emperor, having laid 
a moral trap for the allies, proceeded to lay a military trap for 
them. In the first place with great secrecy he shortened 
his communications, abandoning those which he had estab- 
lished with Vienna, and substituting a fresh and more direct 
line through Bohemia. Thus when the allies eventually 
attempted to envelop his right flank and throw themselves 
between him and Vienna they were simply threatening 
communications which no longer existed. Napoleon had 
made a careful study of the ground in front of Briinn, and saw 
that by occupying the plateau of the Pratzen he could secure 
himself from defeat and make sure of a modified success. 
This, however, would have been almost as fatal to him as 
defeat. He therefore deliberately abandoned this position 
and drew his army up in a concealed position on a long low 
ridge behind the Pratzen. His plan was to act defensively 
with his right, and tempt the allies to try and turn it in the 
hope of cutting him off from Vienna; in doing this he 
rightly anticipated that they would weaken their centre, upon 
which he prepared to fall with overwhelming forces. The 
trap was completely successful. The army of the allies was 
cut in two and its right and centre gradually driven back, 
while its left was held by the French right under Davout 
until its retreat was cut off. The allies lost more than 20,000 
men and 1 80 guns and as a fighting force simply ceased to exist. 

The Battle of Austerlitz was fought on 2 December. On 
the 26th the Treaty of Pressburg with Austria consolidated 

^ The situation is pictured with great spirit and accuracy in Tolstoi’s 
famous novd. 
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its results.^ Venice^ Istria, Dalmatia, and Cattaro were added 
to the Napoleonic kingdom of Italy ; the Tyrol was handed to 
Bavaria in reward for her help to France, Swabia to Wiirtem- 
berg ; Breisgau and Constance went to Baden (which became 
a Grand Duchy), while Austria received Wurzburg. The 
Electors of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg were raised to royal rank. 
The Emperor Francis lost 3,000,000 subjects and one-sixth of 
his revenue. Simultaneously Napoleon was negotiating with 
Prussia. Austerlitz had been a severe shock to Frederick 
William’s feelings, and Napoleon’s bravado forced Haugwitz, 
the Prussian minister, to agree to the cession of Cleves to a 
Prince of the Empire (Murat), of Neufch^tel to France and of 
Ansbach to Bavaria, in exchange for Hanover and some conces- 
sions in the neighbourhood of Baireuth ; and to an ^ance 
offensive and defensive with France. So much for the 
darhng Prussian policy of neutrality ; ^ and the end was not 
yet (Treaty of Schdnbrunn, or Vienna, 15 December, 1805). 
The treaty was subsequently modified to the further disadvan- 
tage of Prussia (15 February, 1806).^ 

1 Ratified i January, i8o6. Prussia would not ratify the treaty with- 
out modifications, des “waw,” des des ** car*^ (Napoleon, *‘Cor- 

respondance,” op. cit. xii. 45). Austria paid an indemnity of 40,000,000 
francs. Tallyrand had remonstrated with Napoleon for his monstrous 
oppression of Austria. Napoleon was impelled towards peace with 
Austria by the financial crisis in France ; he had been financed by the 
Ouvrard firm who also financed Spain and the declaration of war by 
Spain on England (October, 1804) gravely embarrassed this company. 

^ Hanover had been occupied by France in 1803, and this ought to 
have broken the neutrality of Prussia, See the remarkable instructions of 
Napoleon to Talleyrand, putting the screw on Prussia (“ Correspondance,*’ 
op. cit. XII. 4), in which occur the following characteristic words : The 
terms of the note (to be presented to Haugwitz) must be severe and terse, 
but you may add viva voce all adoucissementSf allusions which will make 
Haugwitz believe that it is my character that provokes this : that I am 
piqued over the form but that at bottom I have the same sentiments for 
Prussia ”. 

®So early as 6 February, 1806, Napoleon yi^ote to Tallesnrand : “We 
are menaced with the arrival of 200,000 Prussians, the Prussians are 
veritably mad. Let M. de Talleyrand tell M, de Haugwitz that this must 
be put a stop to once for all ” (“ Correspondance,” op. cit. xii. 16) : 

and (7 February) : “ Let me know the number of troops the Prussians 
have in the direction of Ansbach. My intention is to occupy it the moment 
the Prussians enter Hanover” {ibid. xir. 18). 
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Napoleon now hastened to turn his victory over the 
coalition to account. His brother Joseph was made King of 
the Two Sicilies (March, 1806), his brother Louis King of Hol- 
land (24 May, 1806). Murat, who was married to Napoleon’s 
sister Caroline, received the Grand Duchy of Berg, which in- 
cluded a portion of the Duchy of Cleves. Eugene Beauhamais, 
Napoleon’s stepson, married the Princess Augusta of Bavaria ; 
Berthier was made Prince of Neufchitel. He was Napoleon’s 
Chief of Staff and on him, for his great capacity for office- 
work and detail, more than on any other of his generals 
Napoleon depended. Titular duchies were created for other 
generals and ministers. More Counts and Barons of the Em- 
pire were created ; for Napoleon recognized the necessity for 
binding his subordinates to the Empire and was fully alive to 
the human weakness for titles and dignities. Next he turned 
to the reconstruction of Germany, and at last the policy 
which Eichelieu had originated seemed likely to be realized. 
The German states of Mainz, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Hesse 
Darmstadt, Berg, Nassau, and Baden renounced their adhesion 
to the Empire and, together with a number of smaller princi- 
palities, were formed into the Confederation of the Rhine,” 
which accepted the protectorship of Napoleon and entered into 
treaty relationships with France (19 July), each State provid- 
ing a fixed number of troops, Bavaria 30,000, in all 6S,000. 
This was the signal for the final break up of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and led to the resignation by Francis II of the im- 
perial dignity in August, 1806. 

Austria was now eliminated from the coalition, and for a 
moment it seemed possible that England also might be per- 
suaded to sign another Treaty of Amiens. The English inter- 
vention in the Mediterranean had been gi'eatly facilitated by 
the Battle of Trafalgar, English troops occupied Sicily and 
on 4 July, 1806, a small English force under Sir John Stuart 
defeated a French Division at Maida in Sicily; this victory 
was not followed up, and during the summer of 1806 active 
negotiations for peace were in progress between Fox’s Govern- 
ment and the French Foreign Office, Napoleon offering to 
restore Hanover, abandon Sicily, and recognize the English in 
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Malta. Fox s death on 13 September rendered them unfruit- 
ful ; but in no case is it likely that they would have succeeded. 

Meanwhile the obstinate neutrality of Prussia was being 
broken down — deliberately it would seem — by the piling up 
of insults and humiliations. The subsequent military collapse 
of Prussia should not blind us to the fact that it required 
some courage to challenge her redoubtable army. In numbers 
and equipment, in form that is, though not in spirit, it remained 
the army of Frederick the Great ; this was in fact its weak- 
ness, but it must have also seemed its strength. The Prus- 
sians themselves confidently believed that they possessed 
the first army in Europe and that its generals were a match 
for Napoleon.^ The persistent neutrality of Prussia had not 
been in fact due to the impassiveness of her King or to any 
cowardice or fear of the results of war with France ; it was 
the logical outcome of the policy she had long pursued. 
Prussia had steadily abjured the idea that she should intervene 
in the common cause of Europe ; only under direct provocation 
would she fight and for her own hand. That direct provoca- 
tion Napoleon now provided. The invasion of Hanover, the 
violation of the state of Ansbach, and the formation of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, which really made an end of 
Prussia's hegemony in North Germany, had not sufficed. The 
proposal to restore Hanover to England was an even deeper 
insult. The aggressive methods of the new Duke of Berg 
were a fresh source of irritation, and the final provocation was 
caused by the execution of a German bookseller named Palm 
who had circulated a pamphlet deploring the humiliation of 
Germany. Prussia was by this time genuinely moved. 
Cavalry officers proceeded to the French Embassy at Berlin 
and sharpened their swords on its steps.^ 

Napoleon was quite willing to accept the challenge. 
It is difficult to account for id's provocative acts except by 
assuming that he wanted war with Prussia. No doubt his 

1 General Riichel, for instance, said publicly — and probably believed 
what he said— that “ His Majesty’s Army could produce stveral generals 
equal to M. de Bonaparte i*‘ 

“Marbot, “M^moires” (1891-2), 1. 282. 
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keen military insight had shown him the real weakness of the 
imposing Prussian Army.^ By this time, too, he was able to 
estimate at its true worth the fighting capacity of his own 
army. Now, when the Grand Army was at its highest pitch 
of efficiency and enthusiasm, and when its position in 
Southern Germany enabled it to strike at Berlin from the 
south, was certainly the moment to put the two systems — 
the new and the old — to the test. 

It was probably with a view to war with Prussia that 
Napoleon, after the Peace of Pressburg, had retained the bulk 
of his troops in Germany. The pretext for this had been 
foimd in the refusal of Austria to cede the harbour of Cattaro, 
which Napoleon particularly required as a means of access to 
the Balkan peninsula and consequently a means of check- 
mating Russian policy in the East. The Austrians had 
allowed the Russians to occupy this place, and Napoleon's 
answer was a refusal to evacuate Austrian territory. All the 
autumn his troops were cantonned between Frankfort and 
the Inn, and reinforcements brought their strength to 170,000 
men.^ Napoleon was not going to allow Prussia, any more 
than he had allowed Austria, to steal a march on him. As 
early as 5 September ® he had begun his preparations for the 
invasion of Prussia, and he himself was actually at Bamberg 
when he received the Prussian ultimatum on 7 October. His 
plan was simplicity itself — a direct thrust at Berlin with the 
object of drawing the Prussians into a decisive engagement at 
the earliest possible moment. The Prussians were nominally 
under the command of the old Duke of Brunswick, with whom 

^On 12 October Napoleon wrote to Frederick William: “Your 
Majesty will be defeated. Europe knows that France has thrice the popu« 
lation of Your Majesty’s States and is as completely organized as they 
are” (Seeley, “Stein,” i. 251). ^ This sounds more like common sense 
than bravado. The arm that Napoleon most feared of the Prussian troops 
was the cavalry. And though he may have suspected the weakness below 
the surface he was not justified in treating the army of Frederick the 
Great with disrespect. 

* This figure includes a body of Bavarian auxiliaries. 

»Foucart, “ Campagne de Prusse {1806), d’aprfes les archives de la 
guerre (1887-90), i. 10. 
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were Riichel and Hohenlohe ; but the King was present in 
person and was referred to over Brunswick's head.^ Even the 
King, however, did not act on his own judgment — he lacked 
the necessary confidence — ^and many questions were referred 
to a Council of War ; but the decisions of the Council of War 
had no authority. The result was an extraordinary medley 
of counsels, no one of which was wholly adopted. Almost 
any plan would have been safer than this confusion of plans. 
The effect on the campaign was disastrous and bewildering. 
Napoleon has been reproached for not anticipating the move- 
ments of the Prussians, and it is often said that in this cam- 
paign he blundered into victory by the valour of his troops, 
the skill of his subordinates, and the weakness of his oppon- 
ents ; the truth is that the Prussians behaved with such extra- 
ordinary stupidity, that their movements were so contradictory, 
ill-concerted, and spasmodic, that no opposing general could 
have seen through them. At one moment it seemed that by 
the sheer absurdity of their combinations they might have 
snatched a victory from an opponent bewildered by their un- 
accountable behaviour ; but Napoleon had laid his plans with 
a sufficient margin for safety and he won his victory, though not 
in the way he had contemplated. 

At first the Prussians lay on the left bank of the Saale, 
the plan of falling on the French flank being for the moment 
uppermost. An advance guard was defeated at Schleiz 
and Saalfeld (10 October), Prince Louis Ferdinand falling 
in the latter action. The advice of Brunswick that the 
army should retire on the Elbe for the defence of the capital 
was then hesitatingly adopted. On the 13th the main body 
began its retreat, the head of the column reaching Auerstadt. 
On the same day Lannes came into touch with what he be- 
lieved to be the main body at Jena. It was in fact only the 
rear-guard (53,000 men) under Hohenlohe. While Napoleon, 
on Lannes' information, believed that he was confronted with 
the entire Prussian army, Hohenlohe thought that he had to 
deal with no more than a single corps of the French, so that 
the mistake was common to both commanders. Napoleon's 

^ Schamhorst was Chief of Staff; his plan for an offensive might have 
checked the French, but it was never given a chance. 
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advance had been organized with mathematical precision, 
so that every column, while sufficiently separated from the 
next for rapid marching, was every day in a situation that 
enabled it if necessary to co-operate for battle with the remain- 
ing columns ; he at once concentrated on his left for action.^ 
Even so it was not till the close of the 14th that he was able 
to bring the bulk of his forces on to the field, and no part of 
his right wing was engaged at Jena, being, as a matter of 
fact, sufficiently engaged elsewhere. With great boldness 
Napoleon pushed his forces across the Saale in face of the 
Prussians and established himself on the heights beyond the 
river. Then he engaged the enemy and — aided by the rein- 
forcements that were coming up all day — routed Hohenlohe, 
though only after stubborn fighting. Jena was in fact a con- 
tinuous piling up of troops until the enemy was crushed. 
Napoleon fought at first with 54,000 men against Hohenlohe’s 
53,000 ; by the close of the day he had 78,000 men on the 
field. 

Far on the right, meanwhile, Davout, who had been pushed 
forward to envelop the Prussians, had stumbled on to the 
main Prussian army under Brunswick at Auerstadt. Out- 
numbered by almost two to one, the gallant Marshal clung to 
his position and held it against every effort of the Prussians. 
Brunswick was mortally wounded and when, after five hours* 
fighting, the French began to advance, the nerve of the Prus- 
sian generals gave way and they decided to fall back on — 
Hohenlohe 1 2 This was indeed reliance on a broken reed. 
The two columns met and one stream of rout swelled the other. 
Of all his campaigns that of Jena was perhaps the one to 
which Napoleon looked back with most satisfaction.^ He 
had provided for all emergencies; and moving with great 
rapidity, with his divisions sufficiently far apart to ensure speed, 
he had nevertheless been able to concentrate them for a battle 

1 Napoleon reckoned that he could concentrate on his centre in a day, 
on one of his flanks in two days. 

3 They had still two divisions more or less intact, while Davout’s corps 
were practically all engaged. 

8 But at St. Helena he spoke of Austerlitz, and curiously enough 
Borodino (in which battle he was unwell), as his finest victories ; and 
of the campaign of Eggmllhl as superb. 
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at an unexpected time and place. He had, in fact, attained 
the highest pitch of flexibility. He could not foresee the 
blunders into which divided leadership plunged the Prussians. 
But his plans succeeded because he had allowed a sufficient 
margin for contingencies. His troops, moreover, had marched 
with splendid tenacity and his subordinates — ^in particular 
Lannes and Davout — had served him admirably. 

After this double defeat there was no fight left in the 
Prussians and they collapsed with woeful rapidity. The army 
fell back on Magdeburg and Stettin. Napoleon kept hustling 
them north and east as he swept on to Berlin, marching by 
the chord of the arc while the Prussians were forced on to the 
arc itself. The dying Duke of Brunswick and the Prince of 
Orange were deprived of their territories, and the annexation 
of all Prussia east of the Elbe was announced. The Elector 
of Hesse Cassel was deposed, but the Saxons were offered 
neutrality if they would separate from the cause of Prussia. 
This they promptly did and Saxony was temporarily placed 
under French a^inistration. On 11 December she joined 
the Confederation of the Rhine and agreed to furnish troops 
for the prosecution of the French campaign. The Elector 
was granted the title of King. Meanwhile, on 25 October, 
the French had entered Berlin and on the 28th Hohenlohe 
laid down his arms. Next day Stettin surrendered. Stettin 
and Hohenlohe were followed by Magdeburg and Blhcher,^ 
and the humiliation of Prussia was complete. Her military 
prestige, which had in reality long been a bubble, had been 
pricked with astounding* rapidity. 

Napoleon now established himself in Berlin, where one of 
his first acts was to tissue the famous '' Berlin Decree (21 
November, 1806), which forbade all trade in English and 
colonial goods, and excluded from the ports of France and of 
her allies ships that had touched at British ports. This step 
was the more effective in that Napoleon was now master of 
the Hanse towns. The Berlin Decree was only one item in a 
regular parry-and-thrust encounter, the result of which was 

^ BlUcher’s resolute fighting and retreat to Ltiheck was the one 
redeeming feature of the campaign from the Prussian point of view. 
There was no adequate reason for Hohenlohe’® surrender. 
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tliat eventually the greater part of Europe was closed to British 
goods. In itself it was an answer to the British Order in 
Council (l6 May, 1806), which had declared a blockade of the 
coast from the Elbe to Brest. It was answered in turn by 
a second Order in Council (7 January, 1807) which forbade 
neutral trade with France. Napoleon retaliated with the 
Warsaw Decree (27 January, 1807), which ordered the 
seizure of British goods in the Hanse Towns. On 1 1 March, 
1807, England went a step farther by declaring a blockade of 
the whole German coast. The Treaty of Tilsit was, as we 
shall see, to a great extent a mere extension and conclusion 
of the policy of fighting England by excluding her merchandise 
from the Continent. 
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NAPOLEON 

(1806-1812) 

I N the events of the years 1805-6 Napoleon’s wonderful 
rapidity had enabled him to deal with his enemies 
one by one. He had isolated first Austria at Ulm, Ihen 
Russia at Austerlitz, then Prussia at Jena, and in 1807 he 
was able once more to isolate Russia, for the help that Prussia 
could give in the campaign which was now to ensue counted for 
very little ; the fighting force of Prussia had been reduced to a 
remnant. Frederick William III had retired to Konigsberg 
with this remnant, and was there awaiting the intervention of 
the Czar. Napoleon had not indeed been unwilling to negotiate 
with Prussia ; he had had the idea of reviving her with a centre 
of gravity farther East, of making her in fact a kind of Poland, 
a Slav power, and so a check on Russia ; and he had made 
advances to Frederick William along these lines, only demand- 
ing that the latter should agree to guarantee the integrity 
of Turkey against Russia. Frederick William, however, re- 
jected Napoleon's advances (November, 1806) and threw him- 
self on the support of Russia. Prussia, for what she was 
worth (and that was certainly for the present very little) 
was thus irretrievably committed to antagonism to France. 
Far more important, at least from the Russian point of view, 
was the attitude of Austria; and for the moment Austria 
became the pivot of European diplomacy. To Russia it was 
all-important that she should be able to rely on a flank attack 
upon Napoleon delivered by Austria ; nor was Napoleon ob- 
livious to this danger; offers of Eastward aggrandizement 
were made by France to Austria ; the restoration of Silesia 
was even suggested. But Austria was not to be moved. She 
was indeed more inclined to listen to the appeal of Russia, 
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but finally declined to take action ; if the worst came to the 
worst she would fight, but not till then : Je me battrai le 
plus tard possible Russia meanwhile had taken the ofiensive 
against Turkey ; that power had been forced by the menaces 
of Napoleon to dispute the Russian protectorate of “the 
Principalities” (Moldavia and Wallachia), and had declared 
war in December, 1806. A Russian army threatened Buch- 
arest, and Napoleon plastered Europe and Asia with his pro- 
tests and paraded himself as the champion of Europe against 
the nefarious designs of Russia on Turkey. In reality he had 
encouraged a Russo-Turkish war in order to divide the Russian 
forces and also to promote dissension between Russia and 
Austria. 

Meanwhile the French armies had advanced into Polish 
Prussia and had established themselves on the Vistula (Nov- 
ember-December, 1806). The Poles had at once hailed 
Napoleon as liberator, and he took every advantage of their 
enthusiasm, and even enlisted Polish regiments in his service. 
Poland, however, as he now quickly learnt, is a terrible country 
for campaigning ; it was there that the Emperor discovered ^^a 
fifth element — mud ” ; this element indeed was the primary 
cause of a serious reverse to his arms on 26 December, 1806, 
when the condition of the roads so interfered with the French 
concentration that Lannes found himself outnumbered and 
was very severely checked by Bennigsen at Pultusk. On 
the same day Augereau suffered heavy loss at Golymin. 
Napoleon had attempted a great concentric attack against 
the Russian front and flank. But the superior mobility of 
the French had been neutralized by the extreme difficulty 
of movement in a country such as Poland, and the result had 
been two disconnected fights, both desperate and bloody, and 
neither of them favourable to the French. This decided the 
Emperor to go into winter quarters and to secure his com- 
munications on the Vistula by the capture of Dantzig. The 
French armies cantonned along that river from Warsaw 
almost to its mouth, but Dantzig held out and did not sur- 
render until May, 1807. 

In January of that year Ney, who was posted on the left 
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of the French line, made an unauthorized and characteris- 
tically reckless forward movement, threatened Konigsberg, 
and obliged Frederick William to withdraw to Memel on the 
very confines of his kingdom. The Russians concentrated to 
fall upon Ney, crossed the Alle, and began to hustle the French 
left Napoleon saw his opportunity. He instructed Ney 
and Bemadotte to fall back before the Russians and draw 
them on. His plan — a very ingenious one — was to take 
advantage of the curve of the Vistula which placed his 
right farther forward than his left, in order to spring upon 
the Russian left and rear. It was one of his cleverest 
military inspirations, but unfortunately his dispatches to Ber- 
nadotte fell into the hands of the Cossacks. Bennigsen, 
made aware of Napoleon’s plans, stopped the pursuit of Ney, 
and retreated north-east to get out of the Emperor’s grip. 
The French, aided by a hard frost, followed close at his heels, 
and Bennigsen only just eluded the blow. He retired hard 
pressed to Prussian-Eylau, where a sanguinary rear-guard 
action took place on the evening of 7 February. The Russian 
army, exhausted by want of food, was straggling badly, and, 
fearing that it might break up altogether, Bennigsen faced 
about on some low ridges east of Eylau and offered battle. 
Napoleon had not expected this, and neither Ney on the left 
nor Davout on the right was available for immediate action. 
With the 50,000 men at his disposal he therefore determined 
to hold the Russians until the arrival of Davout, when he 
proposed to attack the enemy’s left and left-centre. Ben- 
nigsen, with 80,000 men, awaited the attack in the passive 
Russian fashion. Heavy storms of snow obscured the view ; 
the lakes amidst which the battle was fought were hard frozen 
so that cavalry could manoeuvre on them. The battle began 
with a furious artillery duel from which the Russians, drawn 
up on an exposed hill-side, suffered terribly, while the French, 
concealed in folds of the ground, suffered less. Napoleon 
seems to have intended to attack the Russian left-centre with 
his cavalry and the corps of Augereau while Davout assaulted 
the left, and Soult (to be supported later by Ney) held the re- 
mainder of their line, the guard being in reserve. For some 
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reason Augereau attacked too soon and in too heavy columns, 
lost direction, was overwhelmed by artillery fire, and his corps 
practically annihilated. ^ With admirable nerve and prompti- 
tude Napoleon ordered Murat to repair the disaster and check 
any offensive designs of Bennigsen by a grand cavalry charge. 
This movement, though its effect was transitory, was largely 
successful, and considerably facilitated the flank attack of 
Davout which was just beginning to develop. Vigorously 
pressed by the Marshal, the Russian left was turned and 
forced back until nearly half their line was rolled up. At 
this juncture a portion of Lestocq’s Prussian corps — the only 
field force remaining to Prussia — which had evaded Ney was 
led into taction by Schamhorst. It marched along the rear 
of the Russian army and fell upon Davout, who was in turn 
driven back. Ney's arrival on the French left late in the 
afternoon was not sufficient to turn the battle in their favour, 
and Napoleon’s position at nightfall was so critical that he 
ordered preparations for a retreat. He had lost jfrom 25,000 
to 30,000 men, and the remainder were so utterly exhausted 
and depressed as to be unfit for further effort.^ Luckily, 
Bennigsen’s nerve was not equal to the strain. His losses 
had probably exceeded those of Napoleon, and in spite of the 
protests of Schamhorst he abandoned the field and retired on 
Konigsberg, Napoleon was thus able to claim as a victory a 
battle which had actually been drawn slightly in favour of 
his opponents. In point of fact he was greatly shaken. The 
murderous losses, and the discovery that he had to face an 
enemy whom in order to defeat it was necessary to destroy, 
combined with the threatening political situation, the failure 
of the Turkish intervention, and the continued resistance of 
Dantzig on his flank, to alarm him for the future. His ac- 
tivity during the ensuing pause in hostilities was marvellous. 
The army was rapidly reinforced and reorganized, and great 
efforts were made to stir Turkey and even Persia into activity. 
Fresh overtures were also made to Prussia ; but Hardenberg, 
the Prussian minister, whose courage under adversity cannot 

^ It was broken up after the battle, having lost about 50 per cent. 

^ Vandal, A., “ Napoleon et Alexandre I ” (1891), i. 31. 
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be too warmly recognized, remained firm, and on 26 April, 
1807, Prussia entered into a new engagement- with Russia — 
the Treaty of Bartenstein, by which it was agreed that neither 
should make an independent peace ; that Turkish integrity 
should be guaranteed; that Prussia should recover her old 
territory with certain additions ; that the Confederation of the 
Rhine should be dissolved, while Austria should recover the 
Tyrol and the line of the Mincio. In other words, Ulm, Jena, 
and Austerlitz were to be written off'*. Rebuffed by Prussia 
Napoleon had turned to Austria ; Stadion refused to inter- 
vene but offered to mediate, and for a moment there was talk 
of a European Congress at Copenhagen. But the Treaty of 
Bartenstein, to which England adhered, ruined this plan. 
A change of ministry in England had brought Castlereagh 
and Canning into office (26 March), and they ratified the treaty 
and offered a subsidy of £1,000,000 to Prussia, England's in- 
tervention, however, was too late to exercise a serious influence 
on the campaign which now ensued, and the expedition which, 
under Cathcart, was dispatched to the Island of Riigen had no 
effect on the war or the treaty that ended it. 

Napoleon, to whose agile brain no combination seemed 
impossible, had abeady conceived the idea of an alliance with 
Russia. He recognized that he could not make permanent 
head against all Europe. Rebuffed on every other side, logic 
was driving him into the arms of Russia ; but logic also told 
him that the surest means of securing the Russian alliance 
was a demonstration of his military superiority. He saw the 
danger of a new coalition should Austria accede to the Treaty 
of Bartenstein, and before this adherence had had time to 
take place he struck his blow, as well-timed as it was crush- 
ing. By June he had secured an immense numerical super- 
iority over his opponents, partly by drawing on Saxony and 
Bavaria and the introduction of foreigners into French serviced 
The numbers were now 210,000 to 130,000; but this result 
had only been gained by a considerable lowering of the 

^ There were about 30,000 foreigners in the army : 11,000 Poles, 10,000 
Bavarians, 6000 Saxons, 3000 other Germans and Dutch (Lettow-Vorbeck, 
“ Der Krieg von 1806 und 1807,'’ 1892-9), 
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standard of the recruits. Already the Grand Army was not 
what it had been in 1805. 

In June Bennigsen began to move. He made an s^ttempt 
to cut off Ney’s corps which had been pushed forward as far 
as Guttstadt. Napoleon at once took the offensive and 
attacked a part of the Russian army in the strongly fortified 
position of Heilsberg. The result was a bloody repulse for 
the French. Napoleon, however, turned the position on the 
next day and moved by Prussian-Eylau on Konigsberg, thus 
manoeuvring to get between that town and Bennigsen, who 
retreated down the AUe. Holding the mass of his troops at 
Eylau, Napoleon next detached Davout and Soult towards 
Konigsberg, while Lannes moved upon Friedland on his right. 
Bennigsen, finding Lannes at Friedland, crossed the AUe to 
attack him while isolated. With admirable skiU and determin- 
ation Lannes maintained the action while Napoleon hurried to 
his assistance. By the time the French army was on the field, 
the whole of the Russians had crossed the AUe and were in line 
with their backs to the river. Napoleon at once determined 
to crush their left, seize Friedland, and cut off their right and 
centre. In this he was completely successful. The Russian 
left was nearly destroyed ; the bulk of their right and centre 
escaped by fords after suffering heavy losses. The victory 
was crushing and comparatively cheap. The Russians, who 
had fought with characteristic stubbornness, lost 30,000 
men and were left reeling from their frightful experience. 
Bennigsen’s nerve gave way and he implored his master to 
stop the butchery Alexander, always impressionable, was 
horrified at the loss of life and promptly agreed to an armistice. 
By a complete revulsion of feeling he now became hotly 
intent on an alliance with his conqueror. 

Napoleon received Alexander's advances with open arms, 
addressing Russia more as a ^'wayward friend" than as an 
enemy, for he saw in a Franco- Russian alliance the germ of a 
fresh scheme for the conquest of Great Britain. He had 
by this time recognized that an aUiance was necessary to him. 
Prussia stood aside in sulky defiance, refusing the friendship 
of a conqueror from whom she had suffered such terrible 
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humiliations ; Austria had rejected his overtures ; Russia alone 
remained, and a Russian alliance was especially attractive to 
Napoleon, because Russia could, he thought, be satisfied with 
south-eastward aggrandizement at the expense of Turkey, 
and could in this way be prevented from having too great 
weight in the politics of Western Europe, while she might 
give the most powerful assistance to the invasion of Asia, the 
attack upon India, and the seizure of Egypt, projects which 
had never ceased to float in his brain. Above all alliance 
with Russia would complete the ^'Continental System'* by 
which Napoleon hoped to ruin England. 

As for Russia, she was reluctant to desert her ally in her 
extremity ; but her first instinct was to secure a cessation of 
hostilities. The lure of Eastern aggrandizement, of a parti- 
tion of Turkey, of a great gain, that is to say, after an un- 
successful war, was almost irresistible. Moreover, Alexander 
was overcome with a personal curiosity to see Napoleon, was 
fascinated even before he saw him by his intellectual great- 
ness, and anxious to identify the fortunes of Russia with those 
of a man whom he now reckoned invincible. On the Czar's 
suggestion a meeting between the Emperors was ari'anged 
and took place on a raft moored on the River Niemen at 
Tilsit (25 June). A close intimacy at once began, and the 
two Emperors spent a fortnight together deriving much 
pleasure from each other’s society. 

Few incidents in modern history have more of human 
interest than this meeting of East and West. The vastness 
of the issues at stake, the striking contrast between the 
characters of the imperial negotiators, the fascination exercised 
by the one and experienced by the other, the presence of the 
clumsy and morose King of Prussia, all serve to make the 
interview of Tilsit one of the most picturesque incidents in 
modem history. Alexander was captivated by the grandeur 
of Napoleon's ideas, the brilliance of his dialectics, and the 
wide range of his intellect, as well as by that strange personal 
magnetism with which he was endowed. Napoleon, on the 
other hand, whose experience of the monarchs of Europe had 
not hitherto been encouraging, was not unsusceptible to the 
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. subtle, almost feminine, charm of his youthful guest.^ A real 
intimacy sprang up ; the two monarchs contrived to shake off 
the King of Prussia as often as they could, galloped over the 
surrounding country, reviewed the troops, and conversed tete- 
h-tete far into the night. The result was the Treaty of Tilsit, 
which in reality comprised three treaties: first, the formal 
treaty of peace; secondly, a supplementary secret treaty; 
thirdly, a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance. The most 
important clauses in the formal treaty were those which, in 
deference to Alexander's representations, restored to Prussia 
the central part of her territories, the province of Silesia, and 
the old Prussian territories from the Elbe to the Niemen, but 
created out of Polish Prussia a Grand Duchy of Warsaw for the 
King of Saxony, and from the Prussian territories west of the 
Elbe, together with Brunswick and Hesse Cassel, a kingdom 
of Westphalia for Napoleon's brother Jerome, while Cottbus 
was assigned to Frederick Augustus I of Saxony. Prussia sur~ 
rendered Jever (in East Frisia) to Holland ; Russia recognized 
Jerome in Westphalia, Joseph in Naples,^ and Louis in Holland, 
and accepted the Confederation of the Rhine. Dantzig was 
made a free city under the protection of Prussia and Saxony,® 
and free navigation of the Vistula was established ; the frontier 
between Russia and Poland was modified in favour of Russia ; 
the Dukes of Saxe-Coburg, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and Old- 
enburg were restored, but the seaports of the two latter 
were to remain in French occupation until the ratification of 
peace between France and England. Napoleon accepted 
Alexander's mediation between France and England, while 
Alexander accepted Napoleon's between Russia and Turkey. 
Meanwhile Russia was to evacuate Moldavia and Wallachia, 
and hostilities between Russia and Turkey were to cease. 
The secret articles of the treaty provided that Cattaro 

1 “ I have just met the Emperor Alexander,” he wrote to Josephine, 
“he is an extremely handsome, worthy, and youthful Emperor; he is 
much cleverer than is commonly supposed,’* 

2 Also in Sicily when compensation could be found for the King of 
Sicily. 

* But the maintenance of a French garrison there made it temporarily 
a French fortress. 
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and the seven Ionian Islands should be surrendered to France, 
that Alexander should recognize Joseph Bonaparte in Sicily* 
as soon as Ferdinand was compensated either by the Balearic 
Islands or Candia ; that, if Hanover were ultimately united to 
Westphalia,^ Prussia should be indemnified by the recovery of 
some portion of her lost territories west of the River Elbe. 

The Treaty of Alliance,^ which was also secret, committed 
the high contracting parties to a mutual offensive and de- 
fensive alliance against all comers. Each was to support the 
other if necessary with all available forces, and neither was to 
make peace independently. If England had not accepted 
Russian mediation before 1 November, on the basis of equal 
recognition of all flags at sea and restitution of all conquests 
subsequent to 1805, Russia was to notify her that she would 
make common cause with France, and, on 1 December, the 
Russian ambassador was to be withdrawn from St. James* ; 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Lisbon would then be summoned 
to declare war on England and to close their ports to English 
merchandise. In the event of Sweden’s refusal, Denmark 
was to be compelled to make war on her. Joint pressure was 
to be brought to bear on Vienna to persuade Austria to accept 
the Continental System, In the event of England’s making 
peace, she was to recover Hanover as the price of her colonial 
conquests. On the other hand if Turkey refused French 
mediation, the high contracting parties would combine to parti- 
tion her; Roumelia and Constantinople, however, were ex- 
cluded from the partition. A treaty was also signed between 
France and Prussia (9 July) by which Prussia agreed to co- 
operate against England and recognized Napoleon’s creations. 
On 29 July, by a Convention signed at Konigsberg,^ the terms 

^ Hanover had been occupied in 1803, partly incorporated in West- 
phalia in 1806, and only fully incorporated in 1810. 

® The text of this treaty is printed in Fournier, op. cit. i. 561. 

® The Convention of KQnigsberg arranged for the withdrawal of the 
French troops from what remained of Prussia before i October (with 
some exceptions) but only on condition that the outstanding indemnities 
due to France were paid ; the amount of the indemnity was not fixed till 
long afterwards, and, as Prussia was in no position to pay, the Convention 
really involved the continued occupation of Prussia. 
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of the evacuation of Prussia were arranged and Napoleon be- 
came '^the remorseless creditor of a poverty-stricken state”. 

The Treaties of Tilsit register the high-water mark of 
Napoleon’s power ; they are a recognition that he could go no 
farther single-handed in his struggle with England.^ In order 
to accomplish his purpose he was willing to share the leader- 
ship of Europe with Russia^ and to accomplish with the assist- 
ance of that power what he could not do alone. To effect this 
combination he had not scrupled shamelessly to abandon his 
Turkish ally, whereas Alexander, to save himself from further 
military disasters and in the hope of securing great accessions 
of territory in the East, had been persuaded to abandon with 
equal shamelessness his ally and prot6g6 Prussia and see her 
reduced to the position of a second-rate power, and also to 
inflict grave economic injury on his own empire by the rupture 
of relations with England. 

Europe was now at Napoleon’s feet, but she had been 
partly taken by surprise, while partly she had thrown up the 
sponge. Napoleon had proved that he could knock the 
powers down one by one; but he had not proved that he 
could deal with a coalition which should act together. To 
crush England was still his great object ; and it had now to 
be seen whether the alliance with Russia would give him that 
superiority to secure which alone he had consented to come to 
terms with a defeated enemy. Fortunately for England the 
moment when Napoleon received this great reinforcement had 
coincided with the advent to office of a more determined 
ministry. By this ministry the blows which Napoleon now 
contemplated were anticipated, those which he struck were 
parried with vigour. We have seen what were the blows 
he contemplated: Portugal, Denmark, Sweden were to be 
forcibly obliged to join the coalition. This would have meant 
an accession of forty ships of the line (of which twenty were 
Danish) to the enemies of England. By the terms of the treaty 
this combination could not be completed until December. But 
the English ministry was not aware of this, and quite naturally 

1 They are also a recognition that French public opinion was opposed* 
to farther bloodshed. 
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feared an immediate attack. Canning, in face of this risk, did 
not hesitate for a moment; acting with both intuition and 
courage he ordered an immediate attack on Copenhagen and 
the seizure of the Danish fleet. Admiral Gambier and General 
Cathcart were entrusted with the task. Copenhagen was 
bombarded and the twenty Danish ships, which had been 
destined to play an important part in the downfall of England, 
were towed away tamely into English ports (2-5 September, 
1 807).^ Bitterly wounded by this brutal treatment Denmark 
threw herself into Napoleon’s arms, where without her ships 
she was scarcely welcome. Sweden surrendered Pomerania, 
and was placed in the awkward position of having to meet a 
Russian invasion of Finland single-handed. With the capture 
of the Danish fleet half the reason for the Treaties of Tilsit 
had vanished. 

Napoleon, who had been thrown into transports of rage by 
the news, tried to turn the event to profit by hurrying on the 
coalition against England. Denmark was already committed ; 
Sweden was occupied ; there remained Portugal and Austria. 
An ultimatum was now dispatched to Lisbon, demanding the 
exclusion of British ships from Portuguese waters by 1 Sep- 
tember, 1807, and overtures were at the same time made to 
Spain to secure her co-operation in the event of a Portuguese 
refusal. By the end of September Napoleon had resolved on 
the partition of Portugal. Spain was drawn into the plan by 
the offer to Godoy, the notorious favourite and minister of 
the Spanish Court, of a share in the spoil, and a Convention 
between France and Spain was signed at Fontainebleau on 
27 October. Marshal Junot, with 20,000 troops, indeed, was 
already in Spain and was advancing on the Portuguese frontier, 
which he crossed on 1 8 October, under orders from the Emperor 
to be in Lisbon before 1 December. Napoleon hoped to seize 
the British merchandise and shipping at Lisbon and to secure 
the Portuguese fleet either by force or treaty. It fell to Sir 
Sidney Smith — ^the very man who had thwarted Bonaparte at 
Acre — ^to thwart Napoleon at Lisbon. Under his escort, and 
acting on his advice, the Portuguese royal family set sail for 

1 Eighteen ships-of-the-line were actually carried off. 
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Brazil on 27 November^ and with them disappeared all the 
English and Portuguese ships round which the Emperor had 
hoped to throw his net. The surrender of Lisbon to Junot 
(30 November) was thus bereft of its profit and importance. 
For the second time within the space of two months Napoleon 
had been foiled by England. 

Meanwhile the results of the Treaty of Tilsit were beginning 
to make themselves felt, and on 7 November diplomatic re- 
lations between England and Russia were broken off. Already, 
however, difficulties had arisen between the allies. Alexander 
had been led to hope for a great extension of territory east- 
ward, but Napoleon had purposely left the clauses about 
Turkey vague. He did not desire the break-up of that 
power ; he had his eye on Egypt and feared that in the break- 
up England, with her command of the sea, would be able to 
forestall him in that quarter, whereas Turkey made an excel- 
lent warming-pan for France. So, when Alexander refused to 
evacuate the ^^Principalities” or ratify the armistice with 
Turkey, as he was by the treaty bound to do, Napoleon found 
himself in an awkward position. He was bound to give 
Russia some quid pro quo, but he now desired to do so not in 
the East but in the zone where Russia carried weight, i.e. 
in Central Europe. 

Very tentatively, and knowing how averse Alexander would 
be to the further oppression of Prussia, he offered to make over 
the Principalities to Russia on condition that he might take 
Silesia. Napoleon was anxious to reduce Prussia to a condi- 
tion in which she would no longer count as a European power ; 
he refused to withdraw his troops ^ and was steadily bleeding 
her by financial oppression. The appropriation of Silesia 
would have completed her destruction. Alexander refused 
to sanction the transaction and continued to press for the 
cession of the Principalities”. The coalition was only kept 
together by the menacing attitude of England. In October 
it had been reinforced by the adhesion of Austria. The 

^ The maintenance of the French armies on German soil was partly 
in order to keep them out of France, to make them less national, and more 
attached to the Emperor’s person : partly also to save cost. 
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Treaty of Fontainebleau (1 1 October, 1807) had settled the 
outstanding questions between that power and France entirely 
in favour of the latter, and in January Canning's refusal to 
accept Austrian mediation led to the withdrawal of the 
Austrian ambassador from St. James'. On 28 February, 
1808, Austria gave her adherence to the Continental System. 
Prussia had already been forced to withdraw her ambassador 
from England on 29 November, 1807. 

Napoleon was now intent on a great oriental expedition, 
which was to comprise the partition of Turkey (to which step 
he now reconciled himself) and was to culminate in the in- 
vasion of India. On 2 February, 1808, in a letter to Alexander, 
he proposed his scheme, and while advising him to indemnify 
himself at the expense of Sweden — which power had continued 
to adhere to England — hinted at his willingness to agree to 
a partition of Turkey. Alexander therefore sent an expedi- 
tion against Sweden, thereby weakening himself in Turkey, 
which was exactly what Napoleon wished. 

The first and most important condition for the success of 
Napoleon's grandiose scheme was that France should dominate 
the Mediterranean, No doubt he had had this in mind when 
he included the surrender to France of Cattaro and the 
Ionian Islands and the acquisition of Sicily by his brother 
Joseph among the terms of the Treaty of Tilsit. The Emperor 
spent part of the winter of 1 807-8 in Italy, where he added 
Parma, Piacenza, and Etruria to the kingdom of Italy, made 
Tuscany, Piedmont, Corsica, and Elba into three French depart- 
ments (30 May, 1808), and annexed the more important part 
of the Papal States (including the capital) to the French 
Empire (April, 1808). Italy was thus well on the road to 
complete dependence upon France, and Napoleon was free to 
turn to Spain. He had not forgotten that Spain had shown 
hostility to him before Jena, and he had long regarded the sub- 
stitution of the Bcnapartes for the Bourbons in Spain as a 
mere question of time and opportunity. The negotiations 
which had preceded the invasion of Portugal^ had been a 
preliminary to that step. The domination of Spain was now 

^ Supra^ p. 156. 
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doubly necessary as part of the scheme for crushing England 
in the East. 

Napoleon set to work with unblushing duplicity, and with 
that cynical disregard for moral obligations which was character- 
istic of him. To understand the situation it is necessary to look 
back at the course of political affairs in Spain. The King and 
Queen of Spain, Charles IV and Maria Louisa of Parma, were 
craven and incapable, and had long been dragged at the 
chariot wheels of their corrupt and degraded favourite Godoy 
(the Prince of the Peace”); the heir-apparent Ferdinand 
was in reality little better than his parents, but on him, such 
as he was, the hopes of Spain centred. Thus it was that, 
when in October, 1807, Charles IV arrested his son on a 
charge of conspiring against Godoy, there was considerable 
popular ferment, with the result that the prince was released. 
This scandal, and the degradation of the royal house of Spain, 
gave Napoleon his opportunity. Troops were concentrated 
at Bayonne, ostensibly for the invasion of Portugal, and on 
22 November, 1807, Dupont crossed the Bidassoa in the face 
of treaty obligations. In January a third army corps invaded 
the Peninsula, and at the same time troops were advanced into 
Catalonia. In February Napoleon threw off the mask, and 
Spanish fortresses (including Pampeluna and Barcelona) were 
treacherously seized. By March there were 100,000 French 
troops in the Peninsula. The cowardly behaviour of the 
King, Queen, and Godoy, who fled from Madrid, now provoked 
an insurrection, and Charles IV was forced to abdicate in 
favour of his son (18 March, 1808). Ferdinand proved him- 
self almost as great an abject as his parents — grovelled to 
Murat, who had been sent to Madrid, and made advances to 
Napoleon. 

Charles IV now protested that his abdication had been 
forced from him. Napoleon had him sent to Bayonne ; and 
in April succeeded in enticing Ferdinand to the same place. 
Confronted with his parents and terrified by Napoleon's 
threats, Ferdinand resigned the crown in favour of his father, 
only to find that the latter had already signed a resignation 
in favour of Napoleon. By this infamous trickery Napoleon 
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secured the Spanish crown, which he at once handed to his 
brother Joseph. A packed Junta summoned by Murat, who 
had quelled an insurrection in Madrid after heavy street 
fighting, called Joseph to his throne. Joseph entered 
Madrid in July, whereupon the entire country broke into 
spontaneous rebellion. Ever 3 rwhere the populace rose in un- 
bounded fury against the French and the introducers of the 
French. Fire, massacre, and pillage devastated the country. 
There was no mistaking the sincerity of the insurrection. 

To meet the national resistance, Napoleon had nearly 
250,000 men in the Peninsula; of these some 28,000 good 
troops were with Junot in Portugal entirely cut off from the 
French army in Spain; another 14,000 under Duhesme were 
in Catalonia, while the main force under Dupont had pushed 
forward from the base Pampeluna-San Sebastian and occupied 
Madrid, The whole had been under the direction of Murat, 
but on his accession to the throne of Naples the command 
fell to Savary. Napoleon, who thoroughly despised the 
Spaniards and under-estimated their powers of resistance, had 
made the mistake of sending into the Peninsula raw and ill- 
disciplined troops, including a good many foreign levies, and 
this for the very task that demands the greatest steadiness — 
the dealing with guerillas and irregular fighting. He was 
now to pay the cost of his error of judgment. There was no 
definite concentration of the 100,000 Spanish troops against 
the French invasion, but in every direction there were hostile 
forces on foot. To meet these Napoleon ordered, in the 
first place, two expeditions from Madrid ; Dupont advanced 
against Seville and Cadiz and Moncey against Valencia. 
Jiach found himself too weak for his appointed task. Moncey 
effected a retreat on Madrid, but Dupont, after unwisely 
dividing his forces, was cut off at Baylen and forced to capitu- 
late with 18,000 men (14 July). This was an imprecedented 
disaster to French arms and opened Napoleon’s eyes to the 
true state of affairs in Spain ; it also roused all his enemies to 
a sense of his vulnerability, and led to combinations which will 
have to be noticed elsewhere. More directly it led to the 
immediate evacuation of Madrid, and largely discounted the 
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victory of Bessi^res over Blake at Medina de Rio Seco (14 
July). Blake, with the Spanish army of Galicia, had threat- 
ened the French communications, but was completely defeated 
by an army about half the size of his own. This, however, 
was the solitary success which attended the French arms in 
the Peninsula. Palafox’s marvellous defence of Saragossa 
(15 June to 13 August) proved the capacity of the Spaniards 
for barricade and street fighting as well as the obstinacy of 
their courage ; Duhesme in Catalonia had his communications 
cut, failed twice to take Gerona, and was blockaded in 
Barcelona. It was in Portugal, however, where at first Junot 
seemed to be carrying all before him, that the most dangerous 
cloud arose. Here on 3 August a British force of 16,000 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley landed at Mondego Bay, and it 
became clear that the British cabinet had rightly appreciated 
the value of the Peninsula, and had determined on interven- 
tion. Against these British troops and 2000 Portuguese Junot 
could only bring 13,000 ; with these he assaulted the strong 
British position at Vimiero (21 August) and was repulsed with 
great loss ; Wellesley would have won a crushing victory had 
he not in the moment of success been superseded by Sir 
Harry Burrard, who in turn was next day superseded by Sir 
Hew Dalrymple. The consequence of these changes of com*- 
mand was the Convention of Cintra (30 August), by which 
Junot, who might have been forced to unconditional surrender, 
was allowed to evacuate Portugal. Marred as it was by these 
unfortunate misimderstandings, the British success had been 
a signal one, and the menace to Napoleon was even greater 
than the material loss he suffered. 

The net result of the summer's operations in the Penin- 
sula was that the French had been swept clean out of Por- 
tugal, and in Spain had been driven behind the Ebro. But 
the check to French arms was felt not only in the Peninsula ; 
it had its effect on the politics of Europe. The Emperor 
Francis had been profoundly moved by Napoleon's treatment 
of the Spanish Bourbons; proximus ardet Ucalegon was his 
thought when he saw his cousin of Braganza an exile in 
Brazil and his cousin of Bourbon a prisoner in France. By 
VOL. m. — 11 
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good fortune the house of Habsburg was served at this junc- 
ture by a statesman of real grasp and courage. Count 
Stadion, the foreign minister, saw that the only hope for his 
country lay, not in a meek alliance with Napoleon with a 
prospect of a trivial share in the foreshadowed partition of 
Turkey, but in a bold appeal to national feeling, a reconstruc- 
tion of the military forces, and a reform and modernization of 
the administration. The decree of 9 June, 1808, for the 
raising of a national landwehr or militia, embodied the principle 
of national service, and was the first of those appeals to 
patriotism which extended afterwards — and with' greater 
success — to Prussia and in the end brought about Napoleon's 
downfall, Stadion was the author of that decree, which re- 
ceived a great response from Austrian patriotism. Austria 
began to arm, and Napoleon, although he was confident that 
he could easily defeat her, realized that he might any day be 
confronted with another obstacle to his great designs. To 
avoid this he was ready to make almost any sacrifice. He 
prepared for a great effort in Spain ; he brought all possible 
pressure to bear on the Czar to persuade him to restrain 
Austria and act as policeman of Europe while he dealt with 
the Spanish complication ; finally, with the idea of propitiat- 
ing Russia, but more still with the idea of releasing troops for 
the operations in Spain, he began the long-postponed evacua- 
tion of Prussia. 

But the most important result of the French disasters in 
Spain was the stiffening effect they had on the Czar. Alex- 
ander, who was by this time weary of asking provinces and 
receiving porcelain," realized that Napoleon's difficulties in 
Spain made the Russian alliance more important to him than 
ever, and therefore more worth paying for. He received an 
instalment of his reward in the evacuation of Prussia ; but he 
required something more tangible and claimed with more 
firmness than before his promised reward in the East. More- 
over, anxious though he was to keep Austria from declaring 
war, he resolutely declined to bring any but moral pressure 
to bear on her. Alexander in fact realized that his hitherto 
invincible ally was in difficulties, and was not so gullible as 
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to believe that the evacuation of Prussia had been entirely to 
oblige Russia. For several months — indeed from the moment 
of Joseph's flight from Madrid — negotiations between the 
French and Russian Courts had been in progress with the 
object of arranging a fresh interview between the two Em- 
perors, so that the changed conditions of Europe might be 
discussed between them. 

This interview after many postponements took place in 
September, 1808, at Erfurt. From the social and spectacular 
point of view it was an immense success. “ Paris was trans- 
ported to Thuringia,” and the petty kings of Europe flocked 
to do homage to their master. Even from the political side 
it was, apparently at least, a remarkable triumph for Napo- 
leon. The Czar agreed to content himself with the Prin- 
cipalities ” and to postpone the final settlement of the Eastern 
question ; he accepted Napoleon’s explanations about Prussia 
and the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. It was over the question 
of Austria and the Russian attitude towards Austria's military 
preparations that the chief difficulties arose. Alexander was 
gradually stiffening himself into rejection of the r6le of satellite 
to France. Hints were dropped to him that sane opinion in 
France was hostile to the overweening ambitions of the Em- 
peror. Talleyrand himself, who was now hostile to Napoleon s 
policy and anxious to see a revival of European resistance, 
made direct and treacherous overtures to the Czar, urging 
him to save Europe by holding firm against Napoleon.^ 
Angered at Alexander's obstinate refusal to put pressure on 
his neighbour, Napoleon's temper gave way ; on one occasion 
he threw his hat on the floor and stamped on it ; the Czar 

■* Talleyrand’s view (probably sincere and quite arguably correct) was 
that the Rhine, the Pyrenees, and the Alps, were the essential French 
frontiers, that any fiirther'conquests were purely Napoleonic, monstrous, and 
ephemeral. Ollivier (“ L’Empire liberal,” i. 48) gives a humorous picture 
of the circle of deceit at Erfurt. Napoleon would give his confidences to 
Talleyrand ; Talleyrand divulge them to the Czar, who returned to Napo- 
leon with Talleyrand’s words learnt by heart. Napoleon would complete 
the circle by repeating to Talleyrand (with approbation) the words of the 
Czar. Talle5rrand’s duplicity was certainly unrivalled ; but it remains a 
question of casuistry whether he was not more bound to be loyal to what 
he considered the interests of France, than to the interests of Napoleon. 
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merely threatened to leave the room. At last Napoleon 
gave way, and accepted the Russian assurance that, if it 
came to war with Austria, Russia would side with France. 
The fact was that in spite of the outward demonstrations of 
confidence and affection the canker of distrust had eaten 
its way into the Czars heart. The ^'glad confident morn- 
ing ” of Tilsit had become overclouded with the mists of sus- 
picion, and beneath apparent agreement there lay concealed 
the elements of future antagonism. The ^^she-devils'' of 
Spain, as Napoleon called them, were costing him dear. The 
Convention (12 October, 1808) that resulted from these nego- 
tiations laid it down that France and Russia were once more 
to approach England with proposals of peace on the basis of 
uti possedetis, i.e. Spain for France and recognition of the re- 
cent changes in Italy ; Finland and the Turkish principalities 
for Russia. This, however, was to be kept secret so as to avoid 
the danger of throwing Turkey into the arms of England. In 
the event of ultimate resistance to this change, however, 
France pledged herself to assist Russia, while Russia pledged 
herself to assist France in the event of war with Austria. 
The crucial questions remained in fact unsolved ; this was the 
limit of what Napoleon, with all his ingenuity and the careful 
mise en scene which he had prepared, had been able to effect ; 
it was very different from what he had hoped, and far re- 
moved from the generous alliance of Tilsit. 

Alexander's day of dreams was past ; he had ceased to 
desire to share in the division of the world or in Napoleon's 
extravagant schemes of conquest. He was concerned now 
with internal administration, looked for a peaceful extension 
of his frontier, and no longer desired earthquakes. For 
Napoleon, on the other hand, the prospect of Alexander's 
alienation was disturbing in the extreme. . His instinct told 
him that Austria meant business. He was confident indeed 
in his ability to crush her, but to do so was a lamentable loss 
of time, a further diversion from his main task, and there was 
nothing to be gained from it. Russia, he recognized, could 
prevent this ; she was admirably placed in a half circle round 
Austria, and the latter would hardly be so rash as to at- 
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tack Russia and Fiance at once. Russia’s refusal to act as 
a French policeman against Austria was all the more aggra- 
vating because it would have been so easy for her and meant 
so much at the moment to Napoleon. 

All he could do now was to make the best of the existing 
situation, and the first need was a crushing success in Spain. 
Spain had been the speck of dust in the works of the com- 
plicated machine which Napoleon had set in motion against 
England ; his first business was to remove it. Three veteran 
corps were transferred from the Elbe to the Spanish frontier ; 
by October 200,000 men were concentrated, and in the end 
of that month Napoleon, who arrived at the front in person 
on 5 November, hurled them against the scattered Spanish 
forces on the Ebro. Blake on the Spanish left in Biscay was 
twice defeated on 29 October and 1 1 November (Battles of 
Zomosa and Espinosa). Soult completely broke the weak 
Spanish centre at Burgos on 10 November, while the heaviest 
blow of all was struck by Lannes in the Battle of Tudela on 
23 November where Palafox and Castahos were heavily de- 
feated. The two English forces imder Moore and Baird, 
from Lisbon and Corunna respectively, had not been able to 
join in this fighting, and Napoleon swept on to Madrid, 
winning (30 November) the celebrated minor action of the 
Somosierra on the way. He entered the capital on 4> Decem- 
ber,^ The last stage of the conquest of the Peninsula seemed 
to have arrived and Napoleon was preparing for an advance 
on Lisbon, when Moore came to the important decision that 
he both could and should strike a blow at the French com- 
munications and create a diversion which might save Portugal. 
He therefore joined Baird and advanced as far as Sahagun, 
with the intention of attacking Soult Napoleon had be- 
lieved that Moore was in full retreat on Lisbon, and when he 
heard of this movement returned at once to punish the 
English and so complete the demonstration of his strength. 
Moore set off at full speed for Corunna ; Napoleon thundered 
after him as far as Astorga, where news from Paris, news of 
conspiracy at home, and immediate menace of war from 

1 That is his troops entered on 4th, he himself on the gth. 
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Austria, perhaps also despair of overtaking the English, decided 
him to return to France. He left Spain on 17 January, I 8 O 9 . 
Soult continued the pursuit and badly hustled Moore in the 
last stages of the retreat, but was repulsed at Corunna. 
Moore lost his life in this action, but the English army effected 
its embarkation. It had not defeated the French, but by its 
timely diversion it had saved Portugal and Southern Spain, 
and taken half the sting out of Napoleon’s blow in the 
Peninsula. 

In the dark of a winter morning (23 January) Napoleon’s 
carriage rattled up to the entrance of the Tuileries and a 
nervous and irritable Emperor descended from it. But half 
satisfied with the result of his personal intervention in Spain, 
he was furious at the prospect of the profitless war which was 
being thrust upon him by Austria, indignant at the Czar’s 
refusal to intervene in order to prevent it, and incensed at 
the now patent treason of Talle 5 nrand. His first step was to 
degrade that astute minister. Then he turned to confront 
the European situation.^ 

Austria had continued her preparations, Alexander his 
procrastinations, with the result that the European situation 
was hurrying to a crisis. On 8 February, in spite of the 
disapproval of the Archduke Charles and a considerable 
anti-war party, Austria decided on war ; on 9 April the Arch- 
duke Charles invaded Bavaria, while at the same time the 
Archduke John invaded Italy and the Archduke Ferdinand 
the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. At the same moment the Tyrol 
flamed out in spontaneous insurrection. Russia, seeing that 

^ Napoleon gave vent to a fearful outburst of rage in his interview 
with Talleyrand: “ You are a coward, a traitor, and a thief : you have all 
your life failed in your duty, you have deceived and betrayed every one. 
Nothing is sacred in your eyes ; you would sell your own father. I have 
heaped benefits upon you, and yet you are capable of any treason against 
me. You suggested the Spanish Campaign which you now say will be 
my undoing : you egged me on to kill d’Enghien. What do you want ? 
What do you hope for ? You deserve that I should break you like a glass. 
I have the power to do so, but I despise you too much to take the 
trouble,” and so on for half an hour. Talle3^and remained absolutely 
unmoved (Pasquier, “ M^moires,” i. 358, and cp. Roederer and Montholon). 
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war was now inevitable, decided that she must at least make 
some show of performing her treaty obligations, but at the 
same time gave private assurance to Austria that her interven- 
tion would not be serious. Prussia, Stein being in exile, flatly 
declined to have anything to do with the war ; but neither 
Alexander nor Frederick William reflected the opinions of his 
people. 

There was something very heroic in this desperate chal- 
lenge by a crushed and enfeebled state to the greatest 
military genius of modem times at the zenith of his power. 
By dint of assiduous preparations Austria had been able to 
place an army of slightly over 200,000 men in the field. The 
troops were full of enthusiasm but untried in war. In the 
Archduke Charles they had a leader of noble character and 
unblemished military reputation. The most unsatisfactory 
element in the situation was the depletion of the Treasuiy. 
The effort of preparing for the war had already bled Austria 
white. She enjoyed the financial support of England, such 
irregular military assistance as Prussia — ^whose army had been 
limited by the Convention of Paris (8 September, 1808) to 
4 j 2,000 men — might dare to give, and she had the promise of 
Russia that the support which she was bound to give France 
would be nominal rather than real. On the other hand 
Napoleon, although in 1809 he could probably put into the 
field more troops than at any other stage of his career, could 
muster little more than 200,000 on the Rhine, and this only by 
calling up the conscription of 1810 ; for nearly 300,000 were 
in Spain and a force of 60,000 was necessary for the defence 
of Italy, while 100,000 remained in reserve in France. More- 
over the incessant drain of recruiting, and the absence of most 
of the veteran troops in Spain, involved a considerable falling 
off in the standard of the French troops. Nevertheless, under 
the skilled handling of the Emperor and his 'm^shals, the 
French army remained even in 1809 a terrific engine of war. 

War was declared by Austria on 9 April ; Napoleon left 
Paris on the 12th. Anxious to make Austria appear the 
aggressor, he had refrained until the last moment firom 
mobilizing his forces, with the result that when hostilities 
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actually began he found himself outnumbered on the Danube. 
Moreover by a mistake of Berthier, to whom the command 
had been entrusted until the Emperor should take the field, 
the army had been scattered in three large groups between 
Ratisbon, the Isar and the Leet. Napoleon found himself 
in a very dangerous position and the campaign of Ratisbon 
is a splendid example of how a military genius, so placed 
and put on the defensive, can extricate himself and resume 
the offensive. Napoleon at once decided on a compromise 
between his own plan and that to which Berthier had com- 
mitted him, to wit, a concentration behind the River Abens 
with the object of uniting the army. This involved a very 
dangerous flank march for Davout from his forward position 
at Ratisbon, which he was enabled to execute by the hesitations 
of the Archduke. Napoleon himself dealt with Hiller on the 
Austrian left at Abensberg and Landshut (20 and 21 April) 
and, having driven him away, brought all his forces to the 
support of Davout in an overwhelming flank attack (Battle of 
Eggmiihl, 22 April) which forced the Archduke to abandon 
Ratisbon and withdraw to the north bank of the Danube. 
After this the first danger was over ; the Austrians were not 
destroyed, but they had lost their initial numerical superiority 
and their power of taking the offensive, and the Austrian 
forces in Italy and in Poland, which had met with considerable 
success, were obliged to withdraw.^ 

Napoleon, with his customary directness, now thrust 
straight at Vienna by the south bank of the Danube, the 
Archduke moving in the same direction by the northern 
bank. On 4 May Hiller, who was attempting to join the 
Archduke, was once more defeated at Ebelsberg, and on 15 
May the French were in the capital. The Archduke, having 
restored his shattered army, intended to cross the Danube 
above Vienna and cut the French communications. But 

1 Napoleon used to speak of these days as one of his most brilliant 
military feats. But the Archduke, whose heart was not in the war, 
played into his hands. He was not, either in strength of character or 
military skill, within measurable distance of Napoleon. He had, moreover, 
a far worse army. 
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Napoleon had taken elaborate precautions to prevent or 
delay the Austrian passage of the Danube and still maintained 
the initiative. With great daring he bridged the Danube 
where its stream is divided by the Island of Lobau, and flung 
a strong advance guard over the river, which seized the 
villages of Essling and Aspern, with the object of maintaining 
a sort of bridgehead for the remainder of the army to 
cross. Owing to a sudden rising of the Danube, and also to 
the operations of the enemy who sent down boats laden with 
stone to break the bridge, the main bridge was carried away 
and the leading corps, led by Lannes and Mass^na, was cut 
off from the main army. The Archduke at that moment had 

80.000 men to deal with S0,000, but he was unable to drive 
the French out of Essling and only partially drove them out 
of Aspem. Napoleon tried to turn the day by a cavalry 
attack, which failed ; during the night the Austrians held the 
French close in a half-circle ; but next day Napoleon had 

60.000 men on the north bank and was able to get complete 
possession of Aspern once more. A grand attempt was then 
made to break the Austrian centre, and this was only thwarted 
by the personal courage of the Archduke. Repeated breaking 
of the bridges prevented the proper reinforcement of the 
French line of battle, and in the end the Austrians recovered 
and retained Aspem while the French kept Essling, but only 
after it had fallen once into the hands of the Austrians. The 
battle had been unfavourable to the French ; the gallant 
Lannes, the hero of Friedland, had lost his hfe and Napoleon 
found himself obliged to withdraw from the left bank. This 
he was only able to do by dint of great exertions. Never- 
theless, with a constancy of purpose which was heroic, he 
determined to cling to the island, and so retain the power 
of recrossing the Danube, and keep the initiative in his hands. 
It was this decision that was the turning-point of the cam- 
paign. 

The Battle of Aspern was an*" Austrian Eylau,'" but more 
favourable to Austria than Eylau had been to Russia ; for in 
this case the French had been compelled to evacuate the 
field. It had immediate results in Europe. Risings occurred 
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in Germany, and the Tyrol flamed into revolt. The war in 
Spain was taken up with renewed vigour, and the English 
landed 40,000 men in Walcheren who threatened Antwerp. 
They remained there till September without effecting any- 
thing, and were then compelled by sickness to return home. 
Napoleon now had his back to the waU. It was one of the 
moments of his career when his extraordinary coolness and 
determination stood him in good stead. He had made up his 
mind not to budge a hair*s-breadth from his plan of campaign. 
He strengthened his position at Lobau, brought up all avail- 
able reinforcements, procured heavy artillery from the Vien- 
nese arsenal, and on the night of 4-5 July, actually threw 

170.000 men across the Danube and deployed them in battle 
order in the plain of the Marchfeld before the Austrians could 
seriously interfere with his movements. 

The series of actions known as the Battle of Wagram were 
fought on the two following days. Napoleon's idea was to 
turn the Austrian left so as to cut the Archduke Charles off 
from the Archduke John who was expected from the east,^ 
but the possibility of the latter's immediate arrival caused 
him to delay the attack until he was sure that he was not 
within striking distance. Meanwhile the Archduke Charles 
attacked and defeated the French left under Mass6na, driving 
it towards the bridges. But the great French reserves were 
intact and Davout's attack on the Austrian left had by this 
time begun. As soon as he saw it succeeding, Napoleon, who 
had employed a great mass of guns and cavalry to check the 
Austrian right and centre, assumed the offensive all along the 
line, throwing a huge mass of all arms on the hostile centre. 
This decided the day. The Archduke withdrew northwards 
to Znaim, where a last action was fought, on the whole un- 
favourable to Charles ; he had lost S7,000 men in the battle 
—not much more than his opponent ; but the Austrian army 
showed a total decrease of 51,000 men and 1300 officers, 
the result of the retreat and moral depression. The remaining 

70.000 the Archduke wished to preserve as a diplomatic 
makeweight : and he now made offers to Napoleon. He had 

1 He had been roughly handled and thrown hack by Eugene on 14 June, 
and had fallen back on Pressburg. 
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never believed in the ultimate success of Austria ; and although 
Wagram had been no Friedland the time seemed ripe to him 
for an Austrian Tilsit ; and that more especially as Russia had 
jeopardized the whole campaign by her scandalous duplicity 
and was rapidly drifting away from France. 

Napoleon, who had at first gone so far as to demand the ab- 
dication of the Emperor Francis, exacted heavy sacrifices from 
Austria. Her army was reduced to 150,000 men. In Galicia 
she surrendered an enormous territory, comprising 2,000,000 
subjects, one-fifth being allotted to Russia and the remainder 
to the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, terms which suggested a 
resuscitation of Poland. Salzburg and the Quarter of the 
Inn were added to the Confederation of the Rhine. France 
herself took Gorz, Monfalcone, and Trieste, together with 
Camiola and Croatia as far as the Save. Austria paid an in- 
demnity of 85,000,000 francs, joined the blockade of England, 
and gave her sanction to all the French conquests receiving 
from France in return the guarantee of her own integrity 
(Peace of Schonbrunn, IS October). 

The Peace of Schonbrunn, severely as Austria seemed to 
be treated, heralded, though it by no means completed, a 
transformation in European politics by which in the end 
Austria took the place of Russia as in some degree the un- 
willing handmaid of France; and already the unpleasant 
possibility of war with Russia must have crossed Napoleon's 
mind. Meanwhile, however, he did not despair of maintaining 
some sort of friendship with that power. It was at the very 
moment when the rupture seemed to be imminent that he 
made advances for a marriage with the Archduchess Anne. 
For some time past he had been considering the question of 
the succession, and had been endeavouring to reconcile him- 
self to the idea of a divorce from Josephine. After scenes in 
which Napoleon displayed his adamantine determination, and 
which involved much suffering to both, for there was true 
mutual affection between them, the divorce was carried 
through on 12 January, 1810.^ 

^ As Cambac^rSs said : In two years I am morally sure we shall have 
war with that one of the two powers whose daughter the Emperor does 
not marry” (Pasquier, Mtooires,” op. cit. i. 378). 
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It had been rendered very difficulti by the opposition of 
the Pope. Napoleon's relations with the Holy See had for a 
long time past been becoming more and more strained. This 
is hmrdly surprising ; for the Pope, much wounded by the 
treatment he had received, had been identifying himself more 
and more with Napoleon’s enemies and victims. This in turn 
moved the Emperor to a further attack on the Papacy, and in 
May, 1809, the Papal States had been incorporated in the 
French Empire, the temporal power abolished, and the Pope 
himself in July seized by Murat and carried first to Grenoble 
then to Savona, where the unfortunate Pontiff remained under 
close supervision, until in June, 1812, he was transferred to 
Fontainebleau. It was hardly likely that under these cir- 
cumstances the papal sanction to the divorce would be forth- 
coming. Pius VI had already excommunicated the Emperor 
(21 May, 1809), and when the divorce was sanctioned by the 
Archiepiscopal Tribunal of Paris he protested, and declined 
to consecrate the bishops appointed by Napoleon under the 
Concordat. This struggle between Pope and Emperor went 
on till 1811 when the Pope was persuaded to sanction a de- 
cree of Napoleon (5 August, 1811) which, in the event of 
papal investiture being withheld for more than six months, 
enabled the metropolitain to complete it. All this trouble 
with the Papacy did Napoleon much harm. It not only of- 
fended Catholic opinion at home but gave a religious tinge 
to the opposition to him abroad, especially in Spain where 
the hostility to France was as much religious as national. 

The Czar was much troubled by Napoleon's matrimonial 
proposals. He had in fact tired of the French alliance 
and realized how little he stood to gain by it. He therefore 
procrastinated and in the end declined the advances. Napoleon 
forestalled the rebuff by suddenly transferring his attentions 
to the Archduchess Marie Louise of Austria. The situation 
was peculiar and is difllcult to unravel. The truth seems to 
have been that Napoleon was so completely the arch-enemy 
of Europe that he could only command the acquiescence of 
his clients — the men whom he had trampled under foot. 
Russia, it is true, owing to the personal infatuation of the 
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Czar, had voluntarily cultivated his friendship, but the alliance 
was unnatural, and had within it from the first the seeds of 
decay. Directly it was put to a real test, as it had been in 
the Austrian War, as it was now in the matrimonial proposals, 
its hollowness became perceptible. Napoleon himself realized 
that war with Russia was inevitable. I shaU have war with 
Russia,'" he said, '^for reasons to which human will is a 
stranger, because they spring from the very nature of things." ^ 
The rejection of the matrimonial proposals was only a fresh step 
to an end which was inevitable. The marriage with the Arch- 
duchess Marie Louise took place in March, 1810. The new 
Empress was a commonplace woman who filled the duties of 
her station to the satisfaction of her husband. In March, 1811 , 
she consummated his satisfaction by giving birth to a son who 
was created King of Rome.^ 

The years 1810 and 1811 were years of comparative tran- 
quillity for Europe, but marred by the disturbing sense that a 
great and inevitable catastrophe was impending. Napoleon 
concentrated himself on his effort to ruin England by render- 
ing the Continental System completely watertight; and it 
was in the endeavour to stop the chinks through which Eng- 
lish and Colonial goods still trickled into Continental markets 
that he foimd himself involved in fresh and terrible complica- 
tions in 1812. In order to stiffen the Continental System 
Napoleon imposed (on 5 August, 1810) a tariff s of about 50 
per cent ad valorem, upon all goods of English origin however 
carried ; this struck at the considerable trade which was still 
done in English colonial goods imported in bottoms either 

1 Vandal, “Napoldon et Alexandre” (1891, etc.), ii. 458, and “M6- 
moires de Mettemich,” ii. 109. 

2 One of the consequences of the breach between France and the Papacy 
was that Rome was declared the second city of the Empire. 

® Trianon Tariff (5 August, 1810). The following articles were 
subject to an import duty per kilogram as follows : American cotton, 8 
francs ; Levant cotton, 4 francs if imported by sea, and 2 francs if imported 
by land; other cottons, 6 francs ; . cane sugar, 3 francs; refined sugar, 4 
francs; China tea, 9 francs; green tea, 6 francs; other teas, 1*50 francs; 
coffee, 4 francs ; indigo, 9 francs, etc. (“ Cambridge Modem History,” 

373)- 
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genuinely or ostensibly non-English. Prussia was compelled 
to impose similar duties, but Russia declined to go beyond the 
terms of the Treaty of Tilsit. This was a fresh impulse in 
the direction of war between France and Russia, Napoleon's 
next step was to issue the Fontainebleau decrees (18-25 
October), ordering the destruction of all British goods within 
his dominions and those of his allies, and establishing special 
tribunals to deal with the miscreants who introduced these 
goods. The decrees caused much want and suffering, in spite 
of the fact that special licences for the introduction of certain 
indispensable English (or colonial) wares were sold at a very 
high figure. But they showed Napoleon's determination to 
carry his policy to its logical conclusion. When we consider 
the enormous area over which Napoleon now ruled we can 
appreciate the importance of measures which, had they applied 
merely to France in her old limits, would have been a trifle. 
Moreover it was just at this juncture that Napoleon began a 
great extension of his borders. The reluctance of his brother 
Louis, whom he had raised to the throne of Holland in 1806, 
to carry out loyally the embargo on English goods provoked 
the Emperor to make an end of Dutch independence. In 
July, 1810, Holland was incorporated with France; and 
Napoleon proceeded to annex the whole of the coast line 
from the Rhine to the Elbe. This involved the deposition of 
the Duke of Oldenburg, a prince of the Russian house, another 
step on the road to war with Russia. 

AUusion has been made to the continuance of hostilities 
in Spain ; all that Napoleon could hope was to hold Spain 
while he settled matters with Russia. As the war in Spain 
was greatly influenced by the rupture between France and 
Russia, it is necessary to bring the narrative of that war up to 
date before turning to the new war into which France was 
now rushing. On his return from Spain after his failure to 
overtake Moore, Napoleon had announced that the Spanish 
resistance was '^almost at an end" (January, 1809). The 
fall of Saragossa, 20 February, and a series of minor successes 
in Catalonia hardly justified this announcement, and the 
appointment of Sir Arthur Wellesley, the victor of Vimiero, 
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to the command of the English forces in the* Peninsula (22 
April, 1809) marked a new stage in the wari Meanwhile the 
French under Soult had commenced the invasion of Portugal 
from Corunna (9 March) and on the 29th had stormed Oporto, 
where the invasion hung fire. On the 28th Victor, who had 
instructions to march on Seville, had severely defeated the 
Spanish at Medellin ; but his operations had also come to a 
standstill. This double suspension gave Wellesley time, and 
on 7 May he began to advance against Oporto; on 12 May 
by a marvellous feat he crossed the Douro in broad daylight 
under the nose of the French, forced Soult to abandon the 
city, all but cut off his retreat, and handled him very severely 
before he managed to effect a jimction with Ney, where his 
arrival was opportune, as all Galicia was in a blaze of insurrec- 
tion. Wellesley now turned upon Victor, who on 14 May 
had reached Alcantara, but on the news of Soult's discomfiture 
had evacuated Estramadura and taken up a position on the 
Tagus covering Madrid, with head-quarters at Talavera. On 
18 July Wellesley joined forces with the Spanish under 
Cuesta and advanced against him. A diversion by which the 
Spanish General Venegas was to draw off the troops in and 
around Madrid failed altogether, with the result that Victor 
was reinforced to nearly the same strength as Wellesley 
and Cuesta; and on 27 July attacked the Anglo-Spanish 
army at Talavera. He was only driven back after very severe 
fighting. This was the first great success of Wellesley’s battle 
tactics in which he opposed line to column or mixed attack. 
Soult now reappeared on the scene and, to avoid battle against 
superior numbers, Wellesley was obliged to retire on Badajoz. 
Thus, in spite of the victory of Talavera, he had been foiled 
in one of the main objects of his campaign — ^the recovery of 
Madrid. 

While these events had been taking place in Central 
Spain, fighting had been general all over the Peninsula. 
The Spanish General Blake had had a series of sharp brushes 
with Suchet in Aragon, but had not been able to recover 
Saragossa. In Catalonia St. Cyr had spent the whole year in 
the Siege of Gerona which fell on 10 December after a defence 
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scarcely inferior in tenacity to that of Saragossa. Sebastian! 
had defeated Venegas at Almonacid on 1 1 August. In the 
autumn, against the advice of Wellington,^ the Spanish made 
a double attack on Madrid and suifered the defeats of Alba de 
Tormes(28 November) and Ocana (19 November). Napoleon, 
who was by this time free of complications in Central Europe, 
now sent powerful reinforcements to Spain, and Soult con- 
quered Andalusia in a winter campaign. It was fortunate that 
he had not turned on Portugal, where Wellington’s defensive 
preparations were being pushed on apace but were by no means 
ready. Napoleon had postponed the conquest of Portugal 
until the following year and it was not till August, 1810, that 
Mass6na, perhaps the most distinguished of the marshals, led 
an army, reinforced to a strength of 70,000 men, over the 
Portuguese frontier. He had considerable trouble in reducing 
the outlying fortresses of Astorga and Ciudad Rodrigo. The 
frontier fortress of Almeida fell with greater ease on 27 
August. On 17 September Mass^na pushed on into Portugal, 
where a great surpiise awaited him. Wellington had gone 
about the defensive preparations with praiseworthy thorough- 
ness. Mass6na found the country depopulated and wasted ; 
he pushed down the Mondego as best he could towards 
Coimbra. Wellington chose an admirable defensive position 
across his path at Busaco (11 September), upon which the 
French delivered two ill-considered frontal attacks and were 
repulsed with great slaughter. It then occurred to them to 
try and turn the position, whereupon Wellington with praise- 
worthy caution and self-restraint withdrew in the direction of 
Lisbon. A fortnight later (1 1 October), much to his astonish- 
ment, Massena found himself brought up by an immensely 
strong line of fortifications. These were the famous lines of 
Torres Vedras, to the construction of which Wellington had 
devoted enormous care. They consisted of three lines, the 
outer one twenty-nine miles in length, and to break through 
them was quite beyond the power of Mass6na's army as he re- 

^Sir Arthur Wellesley had been created- Viscount Wellington and 
Baion Douro on 4 September ; he was created Duke of Wellington in May, 
1814. 
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cognized at once. After waiting for a month before the lines,^ 
he retired upon Santarem, where he passed the winter. In 
March he commenced his retreat towards Spain, closely pur- 
sued by Wellington. The invasion of Portugal had completely 
failed, owing not so much to defeat in the field as to Welling- 
ton's defensive measures, and the desolation he had spread in 
front of the advancing French. 

Elsewhere in the Peninsula a fair degree of success had at- 
tended French ann^. Soult had advanced to Badajoz whence 
it had been intended that he should co-operate with Mass^na ; 
but his advance was both late and leisurely. A diversion from 
Cadiz resulted in the remarkable little Battle of Barrosa, an 
Anglo-Portuguese force of 4500 defeating a French force of 
7000 (5 March). In the spring of 1811 Beresford, whom Wel- 
lington had detached to deal with Soult, was investing Badajoz ; 
Soult confronted him at Albuera (16 May), and fell on his right 
wing. A confused and terribly bloody action ensued in which 
Beresford was victorious ; the siege of Badajoz was resumed, 
Wellington himself assuming the command. In June, however, 
the appearance of Marmont (who had replaced Mass^na) and 
Soult obliged him to raise the siege. He transferred his atten- 
tion to Ciudad Rodrigo, only, however, to be obliged once more 
to retire before the approach of Marmont in superior force (25 
September, 1811). But although the French armies could 
check Wellington’s advance yet, for all their enormous 
numerical strength in Spain (upwards of 300,000 men), they 
were unable to resume the invasion of Portugal, so stubborn 
was the local guerilla resistance of the Spaniards. In this in- 
decisive and indeed menacing condition Napoleon was obliged 
to leave affairs in Spain to turn his attention to the gathering 
complications in the East. 

We have seen how many seeds of discord had already been 
sown between Russia and France : the Austrian marriage with 

^ For an account, from the French side, of the condition of affairs at 
Torres Vedras see Marmont : “ The country was a complete desert . . . soon 
the soldiers were obliged to go 15-20 leagues to maraud ; one-third of the 
army was always thus dispersed. All discipline vanished, etc. etc.” (quoted 
by Thoumas, “ Les transformations de Taimde fran9aise,” ii. 47-8). 

voL. m. — 12 
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was lost almost from the beginning and no one but a man 
of Napoleon’s indomitable nerve and unswerving self--confi- 
dence would have refused to acknowledge it until he was 
involved in the heart of the enemy's country. Failure it was, 
but heroic failure, which commands admiration as well as 
criticism.^ 

1 Napoleon, who was too rui& to be candid even when he was 
dethroned and an exile, was nevertheless quite frank in blaming himself 
for the Russian and Spanish failures : “ I m5^elf was my worst enemy,” 
he said. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


NAPOLEON 

(181£-1814) 

D uring the penod between the Peace of Schonbrunn 
(October, 1809) and the breach with Russia (May, 
1812) Napoleons moral position in Europe h^ 
undergone a considerable modification. Already he was be- 
ginning to feel the opposition of peoples rather than that of 
governments ; in every direction the offended sense of nation- 
ality had awoken, was awaking, or was about to awaken. The 
declaration of war by Austria had been a premature outbreak 
of national hostility. A similar national revival was in pro- 
gress in Prussia and there, thanks to the slu^sh obstinacy of 
Frederick William, it had time to develop that real strength of 
which Napoleon was to experience the full force in 1813. In 
Spain again the opposition to French arms derived its strength 
not only from the support it received from England but from 
the fact that it was national in character. It might even be 
said that in France itself Napoleon — ^the man who was himself 
without a nation — ^had run counter to the national cause 
and was provoking a national opposition; this fact had 
been perceived by Talleyrand as early as 1 808, and from that 
time forward be had worked for national, as opposed to 
Napoleonic, ends with a perspicacity which was only equalled 
by his treachery. In a sense this corrupt and immoral un- 
frocked priest is the national hero of the later Napoleonic 
period. From 1809 onwards he is pursuing the true national 
ends while Napoleon is spending himself and spending France 
in the struggle for universal dominion. In that struggle the 
next step was the subjugation of Russia, and to that Napoleon 
bent all his energy. He had determined to make the 

181 
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Russian campaign a visible proof of the immensity of his 
power. Every quarter of Europe had been ransacked for re- 
cruits. Not only were there Austrian and Prussian con- 
tingents, but Poles, Swiss, Spaniards, Portuguese, Croats, 
Ill 3 rrians, and Germans of every description were enlisted. 
Rather more than half of the 600,000 men were foreigners. 
Of course this meant a considerable lowering of the standard 
of efficiency; in 1812 the Grand Army was by no means 
what it had been, and yet the remarkable thing is not this 
decline but the high fighting qualities which were developed 
by this motley host. It was in leadership and discipline that 
the army of 1812 was most deficient. Lannes was dead, Soult 
Mid Marmont were engaged elsewhere, while many of the 
Marshals who remained were weary of war and demoralized 
by success. The great rewards and dignities which Napoleon 
had heaped upon his generals bad had an injurious effect. They 
were no longer dependent on their military career. They 
longed for peace to enjoy the good things with which they had 
been glutted : ani if Napoleon in 1812 was not the man he 
had been, the criticism applies with far greater force to his 
marshals. Moreover Napoleon's concern for the prestige of 
his dynasty had moved him to give high command to his brother 
J6rome and his stepson Eugene neither of whom were really 
qualified for it and whose mistakes were to a great extent 
to compromise the campaign. This defect in leadership 
was the more serious in that the magnitude of the army and 
the physical conditions of Russia made it impossible for the 
Emperor to exercise his accustomed control over his sub- 
ordinates.^ It is evident that the vast size of the Grand 
Army was a handicap rather than a help in the Russian 
campaign. The corps-commanders no longer commanded 
corps but armies, and men like Jerome and Eugene and even 
Ney were not fitted to command more than 30,000 men. 
Again the army was so immense that it could only have been 

1 It was said of Napoleon il a irop gouvernij and it might have been 
said with equal truth il a trap command^ His marshals, brilliant sub- 
ordinates though most of them were, had been given little chance of 
cultivating independence. 
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properly fed by railways, and the appalling difficulties of 
commissariat paralysed in 1812 the rapidity which in previous 
campaigns had contributed so largely to Napoleon’s success. 
Moreover the necessity for spreading the advance over a 
vast area meant a loss of combination. Finally the great 
numerical superiority of the French confirmed the decision 
of the Russians to rely on the defensive. For an army of 
400,000, which was the utmost strength of the Russians, to 
challenge one of 600,000 to pitched battle would have been 
madness.^ Thus by the very magnitude of his preparations 
Napoleon condemned himself to the precise form of campaign 
that he should have been most anxious to avoid.^ 

When, on 23 June, the Emperor crossed the Niemen at 
Kowno he must have realized that everything depended on 
his ability to bring the Russians to battle without delay. The 
fate of the campaign stood to be decided in its earliest stages. 
But instead of encouraging the Russians to fight by allowing 
the armies of Barclay and Bagration to effect* a junction he 
almost seems to have been carried away by his professional 
relish for a fine military stroke and thrust himself like a wedge 
between the two, directing his brother Jerome to draw 
Bagration away southwards. This plan failed owing partly to 
faulty information and partly to the difficulty of concerted 
action between armies so widely separated, but also owing to 
the stupidity of Jerome, who was now superseded by Davout. 
Napoleon made a long halt at Vilna, the capital of Lithuania, to 
rearrange his commissariat, which had gone to pieces directly 
the advance began, while Barclay withdrew to Drissa, where 
a fatuous imitation of the lines of Torres Vedras had been 
prepared. This was soon abandoned and, a fresh attempt at 
a junction with Bagration at Vitebsk being thwarted by a 

^ These enormous figures represent the total force available on either 
side ; they include the wing corps, reinforcements, and troops employed 
on the lines of communication. Nothing like these numbers were actu- 
ally placed on the field, but the figures are a fair basis on which to com- 
pare the forces of France and Russia. 

® Also, as Fournier (op. cit. ii. 183) points out, it compelled him to 
delay his advance till summer, in order to avoid carrying fodder for the 
horses. 
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on Ms ill-starred expedition against Moscow. By this time 
public opinion in Russia demanded a battle ; but it was not 
easy to find a position of any kind in the featureless plain 
between Smolensk and Moscow. In spite of this Barclay was 
preparing for a battle when he found himself superseded by 
old Prince Kutusov, a much more typical Russian ^ and there- 
fore much better qualified to lead a national resistance. 
Kutusov withdrew to Borodino,^ and there proceeded to 
strengthen a narrow position near the junction of the rivers 
Kolotza and Moskowa, with his right on the former river and 
his left on some forests which also protected his rear, 
.Napoleon, who was determined not to let the enemy slip 
through Ms hands once more, and, remembering what had 
happened at Smolensk, had rejected the idea of a turning 
movement which Davout suggested, resolved on a frontal 
attack at any rate until the enemy were irremediably committed. 
Against Russian troops entrenched, such an attack could not 
but be frightfully costly ; but the slaughter at Borodino (the 
Moskowa), owing to the close massing of the troops and the 
deadly fire of the artillery, surpassed all previous records. 
The Russian^ lost more than 40,000 men, the French something 
approaching 50,000.^ It has been usual to say that Napoleon, 
who was suffering from a severe cMll, was not at his best at 
Borodino and, by refusing to engage the guard, threw away 
his chance of a decisive victory without thereby diminish- 
ing the slaughter of the rest of the army. The sacrifice 
of troops was inevitable from the moment when a frontal 
attack was decided on; and we know that Napoleon had 
good reason for this decision. The refusal to send in the 
reserves is explicable on general grounds of policy. At such 
a distance from reinforcements, it is not surprising that 
Napoleon should not wish to risk his guard. Military opinion 
justifies the withholding of the reserves, which were bound 
to have been terribly cut up in dealing with the Russians and 

1 Barclay was of Scottish extraction. 

® Seventy- five miles W.S.W. of Moscow. 

* I.e. French, 24 per cent ; Russians, 43 per cent. The figures are from 
Thoumas ; if 50,000 is the Russian total then the percentage is 35-36, 
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would have had no decisive effect on the fortunes of the day. 
As for the conduct of the battle ; it is sufficient refutation 
of the idea that Napoleon was off his day, to quote the 
opinion of the Prussian staff.^ The way in which he (Napol- 
eon) directed his principal attack . . . still serves as a model 
in positions where a real frontal attack on the enemy cannot 
be avoided ; as also the way in which he prepared the attack 
by the action of heavy artillery, etc.*’ ^ 

Napoleon had staked his all on the certainty that the fall 
of the capital would terminate the Russian resistance. He 
was now to be' rudely awakened. Borodino had indeed 
opened the gates of Moscow to him, but when he reached the 
capital (14 September) it was to find it practically deserted, 
and soon after his entry the city, which was principally 
wooden, took fire in several places and, fanned by the chang- 
ing wind, the flames destroyed three-quarters of it before they 
were extinguished. The conflagration was certainly not the 
work of Napoleon, and is now generally believed to have been 
that of the Russian authorities, headed by Count Rostopchine 
the Governor of Moscow.^ 

It was now that Napoleon made the final mistake which 
turned the Russian campaign into a catastrophe of appalling 
magnitude. He refused to believe that the defeat of his 
army and the occupation of his capital could fail to compel 
Alexander to accept terms. His previous experience of the 
Czar confirmed him in this sanguine expectation. He there- 
fore made overtures to Alexander who, however, displayed 
the utmost determination. In this lyay September and the 
greater part of October slipped by, and when Napoleon left 
Moscow on 19 October it was to face the rigours of a Russian 
winter,^ and to face them through his own mistaken optimism, 

^ Napoleon himself regarded Borodino as one of his finest battles 
(Gourgand, op. cit. ii. in) ; he puts it on a level with Austerhtz and calls 
it superb. 

2 “ Der Schlacterfolg,” op, cit. 

8 The article in the “ Times ” on the centenary of the battle dicited 
letters confirming this view. 

4 The winter was in fact (in spite of what Napoleon said to the con- 
rary) a mild one for Russia, but no Russian winter is child’s play. The 
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On the wings meanwhile Wittgenstein in the north had 
received large reinforcements from Bemadotte, and now out- 
numbered St. Cyr ; while in the south the junction of Tchit- 
chagov (who had been released from Moldavia by the peace 
between Russia and Turkey) with Tormassov made the Rus- 
sian army in that quarter greatly superior to that of 
Schwarzenberg. Kutusov had withdrawn southwards after 
evacuating Moscow ; he had entrenched himself at Tarutino, 
and on 18 October inflicted a severe defeat, especially injuri- 
ous to the French cavalry, at Vinkovo on Murat who had been 
sent out to keep in touch with him. It was this which awoke 
Napoleon to the necessity of leaving Moscow^ His intention 
was to effect a retreat on Smolensk via Kaluga, by a route 
more southerly than that by which he had come, to avoid a 
general action, but if possible to outmanoeuvre Kutusov. This 
plan was almost immediately ruined. A Russian force dis- 
puted the road to Kaluga with the French vanguard, where 
it crosses a river at Maloyaroslavetz (24> October) ; a hotly 
contested action ended slightly in favour of the French, but 
Napoleon found that he was unable to proceed southward 
without engaging in a pitched battle, and, abandoning his 
original plan, swung back (26 October) upon the old route 
which he struck at Mozhaisk. Thus a partial tactical success 
involved a severe strategical defeat. From the moment when 
this decision was forced upon the Emperor the doom of the 
Grand Army was sealed. Indeed it might have been more 
rapid and overwhelming (though nothing could have made it 
more terrible and complete) had not Kutusov, partly by cal- 
culation and partly owing to temperamental limitations, re- 
lapsed into comparative inactivity. He probably realized 
how completely the climate and conditions of the country 
would do his work for Iiim, and while he harassed the French 
retreat he held back from decisive action, throwing away 
chance after chance, so that he was even suspected of favouring 
the escape of the enemy. The situation of the Grand Army 

winter did not set in till late in the retreat, when disaster was inevitable, 
but when it did it rendered the disaster annihilating. 
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was now terrible ; confronted with a 400 mile march amid the 
desolation of a Russian winter it was crowded on the devastated 
track which its own invasion had scored across the country. 
Laden with baggage, artillery, and the spoils of Moscow it 
was without horses, fodder, food, or clothing ; and across its 
line of retreat were moving the forces of Tchitchagov and 
Wittgenstein which. those of Schwarzenberg, St. Cyr, and Victor 
were powerless to contain.^ Indeed the operations of both 
Napoleon’s right and left wing had been paralysed. The re- 
lease of Tchitchagov from the Turkish War by the Treaty of 
Bucharest (May, 1812) had placed the Austrian Commander 
Schwarzenberg on the defensive, and the Russian force was 
free to throw itself across the French line of retreat. In the 
north St. Cyr had not been strong enough to deal with Witt- 
genstein, and Victor, with the only French reserve, had been 
called from Smolensk to help him. But even this accession 
of strength did not prevent Wittgenstein from drawing down 
towards the decisive point, Borisov on the Beresina. 

Meanwhile the Grand Army, its demoralization increasing 
daily with the advance of winter, was dragging its weary 
length towards Smolensk ; at Viasma (S November) a large 
portion of it had to run the gauntlet of a Russian force, and 
suffered fresh loss (4000 killed and wounded, 8000 prisoners). 
Reaching Smolensk (9 November) Napoleon became aware 
that Kutusov was still hovering to the south and that a hostile 
force was at Vitebsk, This was the army of Wittgenstein 
which had defeated St. Cyr and Victor at Tchatchniki in 
October. Further and immediate retreat was thus impera- 
tive. Ney was practically abandoned by the Emperor at 
Smolensk and only saved a fragment of his. contingent, 900 in 
all, by his personal courage. Ney's whole conduct throughout 
the trials of the retreat deserves a special word of praise ; he 
stood out amongst all - the leaders as the most dauntless and 
unmoved in time of disaster, Napoleon himself was nearly 
cut off at Krasnoi and was only saved by Kutusov's hesitation. 
The crisis of the retreat was now approaching. A powerful 
Russian force under Tchitchagov was awaiting the approach of 
1 That of Schwarzenberg made no attempt to do so. 
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the worn-out army on the banks of the Beresina, and on 21 
November had wrested the bridge from the French who were 
holding it ; Kutusov was on his left flank with 40,000 men, 
Wittgenstein on his right with 30,000. Napoleon had less 
than 40,000 efficient troops at his disposal. With these he 
advanced to the point of danger. By demonstrations below 
Borisov he secured time for the construction of two bridges 
above the town. The Emperor and the bulk of the troops 
crossed on 27 November. Davout and Victor were kept back 
to enable the non-combatants to get across. The bridges 
broke down repeatedly and were repeatedly blocked; the 
disorderly crowd behaved as panic-stricken crowds are prone 
to behave ; the scene on and about the bridges was horrible, 
the carnage enormous. The Russian attacks on either side of 
the river were courageously repulsed ; Oudinot and Ney on 
the one bank, Victor on the other, covered themselves with 
glory ; the latter ultimately crossing the bridge in safety with 
the bulk of his troops. The passage of the Beresina was a 
military triumph, in every other respect an appalling catas- 
trophe. Quite half of the remnant of the Grand Army perished 
and an unknown number of non-combatants. Six days later 
Napoleon, recognizing that at the head of a mere handful of 
troops (hardly more than 5000) he was useless, set out for 
Paris and, travelling day and night, reached the capital on 
the night of 18-19 December, almost at the same moment as 
his own bulletin announcing with proper circumspection and 
reservation the loss of his army. 

Thus in complete and tragic disaster ended the most am- 
bitious of Napoleon's military undertakings; for the task 
which he bequeathed to Murat was little more than the 
gathering up of the few fugitives who struggled across the 
frontier. For the first time in his career Napoleon had per- 
sonally failed without being able to conceal the fact or to cast 
the blame on to other shoulders. It was not, as he said it was, 
the Russian winter, which had been exceptionally mild, nor 
the behaviour of his army, which had fought and marched 
with wonderful bravery and endurance, nor even the decline 
which was becoming apparent in his own physical powers 
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which had brought disaster.^ Rather it was the unexpected 
determination of the Czar, the dogged resistance and passive 
courage of the Russian troops ; but above all the unparalleled 
magnitude of the task Napoleon had set himself. The vast 
size of the country, the scarcity of roads, the lack of all 
supplies, the distance from base ; all these were new difSculties 
for Napoleon ; he had faced them courageously with absolute 
confidence in his power of overcoming them, and he had failed. 
He has been harshly criticized for his unwillingness to recognize 
his failure ; but there was something splendid in the refusal 
to admit that he was beaten, however tragic was the result to 
his unfortunate army. He had failed as a general to carry 
out the impossible nodlitary task which as Emperor he had set 
himself. The failure was political even more than military. 
For while his military position might be restored, his political 
schemes were ruined. 

The terrible and dramatic catastrophe that had overtaken 
Napoleon in Russia had an importance that could not be 
measured by its material extent alone, unparalleled though 
that was. It had struck the imagination of Emope, above^l 
that of Prussia. That downtrodden power now exchanged 
her ignoble lethargy fora national upheaval against the tyrant, 
which was all the more fierce in consequence of the humilia- 
tions he had made her suffer. The Russian catastrophe, in fact, 
was the signal for the national uprising of the Central Euro- 
peam States which had long been in preparation, and Napoleon, 
in 1813-4, was confronted with a form of opposition, to which 
indeed he had been introduced in Spain and Russia, but which 
he never really understood. Henceforth in Central Europe 
as well as in Spain he had to deal not with governments and 
chancelleries and pliable monarchs, but with a national spirit 
which swept governments, chancelleries, and monarchs along 
with it to victory. 

This was the great transformation that marked the winter 
of 1812-3. But even apart from this Napoleon’s position was 

1 Curiously enough the Emperor had recovered much of his health 
on the retreat. He had seldom performed a more successful military feat 
than the passage of the Beresina. 
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sufficiently alarming. He had lost not only his army but to 
some extent his reputation^ as well as something of his 
self-confidence and physical health in Russia. Napoleon’s 
military reputation indeed was so great that it might be ex- 
pected, though impaired, to survive even the Russian failure ; 
health, however, and that inspiring confidence in his star ” 
which had distinguished his early campaigns he never per- 
manently recovered. From the day when the retreat from 
Moscow began, however he might disguise it even from him- 
self, his feet were on the earth, he was a mere man among 
men, a transcendent genius still but no longer a triumphant 
and inspiring demi-god. As to the army, a fresh one could 
be, and was, with marvellous rapidity, improvised to replace 
the old ; the efficiency, however, and equipment, and above all 
the cavalry of an army cannot be improvised. There was no 
comparison between the old army and that of 1813. 

It was not only in Russia that Napoleon’s armies had been 
worsted in 1812 — the course of affairs in Spain also had been 
uniformly disastrous. We left Wellington doggedly retreat- 
ing in face of superior numbers from the blockade of Ciudad 
Rodrigo (25 September, 1811); the Spaniards in that com- 
mendable state of sporadic rebellion which was the best 
guarantee against a real concentration of the French forces ; 
and the French, with 300,000 men in the Peninsula, unable 
to bring more than 70,000 into the field against the Anglo- 
Portuguese army. The effort on either side seemed for the 
moment to be spent, and during the winter (181 1-2) the position 
bordered on a stale-mate ; Macdonald in Catalonia could re- 
cord little progress, and the only French success was that of 
Suchet at Sagunto (25 October, 1811) over Blake and a purely 
Spanish army, which led (9 January, 1812) to the surrender 
of Valencia with 1 6,000 men. Napoleon set great store on 
the capture of Valencia. But it was the concentration on 
Valencia that really gave Wellington his chance. 

Wellington now determined to take advantage of the fact 
that the French were scattered in winter cantonments to 
snatch at Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz. On 19 January he 
succeeded in storming the former before Marmont could con- 
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centrate an army to defend it, and on 6 April he performed 
a similar feat at Badajoz. These successes were^U-important, 
for they put the gates of Spain into British hands. During 
this winter Napoleon had begun to draw on the French armies 
in Spain for his Russian enterprise, so that in the spring of 
1812 Wellington was not only better placed owing to his 
military successes but had to deal with an enemy weaker by 
30,000 picked men. In J une, therefore, having previously cut 
the bridge over the Tagus at Alvaraz to prevent the approach 
of Soult from Andalusia, he advanced against Marmont at Sala- 
manca. After a campaign of manoeuvres on 22 July the Mar- 
shal involved himself in an action with Wellington. He 
violated a tactical principle by attempting to execute a flank 
march in face of the enemy, with a view to turning Wellington's 
right, Wellington was not the man to let slip such an op- 
portunity; his victory was decisive; the French lost 8000 
killed and wounded and 7000 prisoners. Their whole plan 
of campaign was ruined ; King Joseph fled from Madrid, and 
on 12 August Wellington entered the capital ; Soult abandoned 
Andalusia and the French forces in the south retired to Valencia. 

For the moment the clearing of the south and centre of 
Spain told against Wellington, the French being at last really 
concentrated. An attempt to reach the upper Ebro failed, for 
the allies were unable to take Burgos (September-October, 
1812) and, in face of the united armies of Joseph, Soult, and 
Clausel, Wellington had to fall back on Ciudad Rodrigo, But 
the drain on the French armies to repair Napoleon's losses in 
Russia was by this time severe, and at the close of 1812 the 
French position in the Peninsula was weaker than ever. 
Southern and Central Spain had been abandoned ; Wellington, 
though reduced to temporary inactivity, was intact and un- 
defeated, while the French forces were steadily dwindling. 
Certainly there was no compensation in Spain for the French 
disasters elsewhere. 

Meanwhile Napoleon had been displaying an energy which 
even he himself had never surpassed. The bulk of this was 
necessarily directed to the reconstruction and reorganization 
of the army. But he was not inattentive to other matters. 

VOL. m. — 13 
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The national finances were causing him great anxiety ; the Ex- 
chequer was confronted with huge deficits^ and the national 
credit had been ruined by the collapse of the Russian expedi- 
tion. Napoleon found a new resource in the communal pro- 
perties, which, in return for a fixed revenue payable from the 
Exchequer, he now seized and converted into State property ; 
it was an unworthy act of brigandage and shows the extremities 
in which the Emperor was placed. One other matter outside 
the reorganization of the army occupied his attention, the 
termination of the quarrel with the Papacy. In the position 
in which the Emperor now found himself he could no longer 
afford to wound Catholic feeling. Pius VI was at Fontaine- 
bleauand on 25 January, 181 3,after a long series of interviews, in 
which the Emperor displayed all his old power of diplomacy and 
dialectics, an agreement between the Empire and the Papacy 
was signed. Napoleon got his way in the vexed matter of in- 
vestiture, but the Pope was granted the appointment of the 
six Roman prelates and also of ten in France and Italy. He 
was at the same time granted an annual revenue of 10,000,000 
Uvres, This new Concordat of January, 1813, did not stand, 
being shortly afterwards disavowed by the Pope ; but it was 
of considerable immediate political value to the Emperor. 

While Napoleon was thus occupied in France the European 
situation had been profoundly modified in a direction unfavour- 
able to him. Though the Russian campaign v^as over Russia 
remained for the present the chief antagonist of France ; but 
she was much exhausted and there was a strong party, headed 
by Kutusov, which resented the idea that Russia should spend 
herself to save Europe. Nevertheless, though somewhat 
half-heartedly, she was for some time the ralljdng point of the 
new coalition. England of course maintained her attitude of 
implacable hostility to Napoleon, but her sphere of activity, im- 
portant as it was, was not in Central Europe. On 30 Decem- 
ber occurred the first sign of the defection of Prussia. Yorck, 
who had led the Prussian contingent in Russia, signed with 
Russia the Convention of Tauroggen.^ The passage of Prussia 

^ He declared his corps neutral and undertook not to move against 
Russia even if ordered to do so by Frederick William, 
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from alliance with France to alliance with Russia was by no 
means rapid and was not completed at Tauroggen. Frederick 
William^ who was still hesitating, repudiated the Convention 
and maintained diplomatic, even amiable, relations with 
Napoleon for some time longer; and it was not till ^6 
February that a treaty was signed between Prussia and Russia 
at Kalisch. But while her King was hesitating Prussia was 
arming. That she was able to arm to any purpose was due 
in the main to the patriotism and sagacity of Schamhorst. 
The Prussian army had been fixed by treaty at 40,000 to 
45,000 men with the colours. Napoleon had thought to re- 
duce Prussia to military impotence, but in reality, when he im- 
posed this restriction on her army, he invented for her the 
short-service system which was to be not only his undoing but 
the undoing of his nephew, Napoleon IIL Schamhorst had 
no other resource but to pass men rapidly through the 
army and, by the creation of a strong reserve, to secure a 
power of numerical expansion. At the same time a national 
militia or landwehr was created, which formed a kind of storage 
reservoir for this reserve. The revitalisation of the Prussian 
army was not due, however, to the short service system alone, 
but also to the tactical and administrative reforms of Scham- 
horst. 

Prussia called in her short-service men and formed as 
fast as possible fresh units under officers on the retired list. 
The results when war broke out did not seem to be great. 
The field army amoxmted to no more than 30,000 to 40,000 
men, but the reserve formations, untrained, ill armed and ill 
officered though they were, were still able to take over garri- 
son work and to release all the regular troops for active service 
as well as to form a reserve from which the regular army was 
kept up to its strength, and even gradually increased. By 
the autumn the Prussians had over 150,000 troops in the field. 
These included large drafts from the landwehr which at first 
behaved badly but gradually hardened into excellent troops. 
Nevertheless it is clear that it was not the landwehr that 
saved Prussia any more than it was the leoee en masse that 
saved France in 1792-3. The old regular cadres with which 
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the regiments were ultimately brigaded remained the back- 
bone of the Prussian army. 

All these military efforts would have been unavailing had 
they not been inspired and backed by a new national feeling. 
The Prussia of 1813 is no longer the old Prussia but a new 
nation fired with patriotic feeling, nursing her fearful 
grievances, burning to wipe out the insults that Napoleon 
had heaped upon her, and ready to shed the last drop of her 
blood in a war of liberation. This was a new phenomenon. 
It is profoundly true, even more profoundly so than it appears 
at first sight, that Napoleon was the real creator of the 
German nation; and now in 1813 it was not so much the 
old Prussia of 1806 and 1807 with which he was to cross 
swords, as the embryo of that modem Germany with which 
we are familiar. 

While Prussia was preparing on these remarkable lines, 
the position of Austria was very difficult and dubious. From 
the political, as distinguished from the national, point of view, 
the European ascendancy of Russia was far more distasteful 
to her than that of France. Mettemich advocated a policy of 
mediation with a view to securing a peaceful settlement. 
One thing was certain, however ; Austria could no longer be 
reckoned on as the ally of France ; all that Napoleon could 
hope was that he might keep her from joining his enemies. 
It was unfortunate for the new coalition that it was unable 
to press the French in the early months of 1813 before re- 
inforcements could be brought up and while Eugene, who had 
succeeded Murat in January, was struggling to extricate the 
remnants of the French Army of Russia. Bliicher and Witt- 
genstein might have dealt summarily with Eugene. Napoleon 
had hoped, or had said that he hoped, to hold the line of the 
Niemen ; this was soon found to be impossible. The defec- 
tion of the Prussians obliged Eugene to fall back on the Oder 
in February and in March on the Elbe. Here he held on for 
a time, but when Napoleon took the field in April he was not 
able to establish his base, either on the Niemen or the Oder, 
or even on the Elbe. 

By tremendous exertions and an organizing brilliancy 
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which he himself never surpassed, Napoleon was able in April 
to appear at Erfurt with an army of more than 180,000 men. 
As a matter of fact 67S,000 men had been called to the 
colours, of whom, however, only about 273,000 were available 
in Germany. The bulk of the troops, however, were mere 
boys, 240,000 being under nineteen and 40,000 between 
nineteen and twenty.^ Its chief weakness was its cavalry, 
for less than any other can that arm be improvised. The 
artillery, however, was good and very numerous — and a good 
artillery is the best way of strengthening raw infantry.^ 
Eugene in the neighbourhood of Magdeburg was reinforced 
to about 60 , 000 , his mission being to guard the Thuringian 
Forest and threaten Saxony; Ney on the lower Main had 
about the same number. This army, of which the Emperor 
was ultimately to take command in person, was to concentrate 
at Erfurt, while a third army (40,000), organized in Italy and 
Bavaria and commanded by Bertrand and Oudinot, was to 

^ See Rousset, “ La Grande Ajm 4 e de 1813,” ch. xiv., and cp. Osten- 
Sacken, ** Die Franzdsische Armee in jahre 1813 ’’ (1889). Napoleon’s 
numerical strength in 1813 seems to have been in the region of 600,000. 


Reckoning the Russian army as lost, he had : — 

(1) The 1813 conscripts 140,000 

(2) A few trained soldiers at depots — 

(3) The cohorts of the National Guard (one of his first steps 

was to decree these available for active service) . . . 80,000 

{4) The reduction of the age-limit to eighteen produced another 

100,000 100,000 

(5) The conscripts of 1814 150,000 

(6) A further 180,000 decreed by the Senate in April . . 180.000 


650,000 

Deduct as unfit for active service, say .... 50.000 


’ 600,000 

At the commencement of operations, however, Napoleon really only 
had about 182,000 men and 411 cannon at the front, not reckoning troops 
in Italy and excluding Davout’s corps, which was on the lower Elbe, 
and Victor’s army, which was not yet fit to take the field. Less than 150,000 
men were engaged on the French side at Lutzen. 

® The new troops were commanded by the old officers and non-com- 
missioned officers of the Grande Armee — an important point. 
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converge by way of Coburg. By these combinations Napoleon 
hoped to engage the forces of the coalition in the neighbour- 
hood of Leipzig with about 200,000 men. By his marvellous 
activity and genius he had in fact placed himself in a very 
favourable position. On 15 April he left St. Cloud, and on 
the 25th he was at the head of l 60,000 men at Erfurt, while 
the enemy under Wittgenstein, Bliicher, Yorck, and Wintzen- 
gerode ^ lay behind the Elster and the Pleisse with no more 
than 80,000, Billow being away to the north in the direction 
of Magdeburg, and Tormassov lingering far to the rear. If only 
he could utilize his numerical superiority to inflict a crushing 
defeat on the main body of the enemy the game would be 
once more in Napoleon s hands. 

On 1 May the Emperor crossed the Saale and advanced 
on Leipzig. On 2 May the enemy fell on his right flank 
before his army was united, and it was only with difficulty, 
and helped by the hesitations of the Russian commanders, 
that he was able to maintain himself and to throw his con- 
verging reinforqements on the enemy’s flanks. It was a brilliant 
piece of generalship and a rare display of fighting quality for 
raw troops, and this Battle of Ltltzen or Gross-Gorchen, had 
considerable moral value. Napoleon’s losses, however (up 
wards of 20,000), exceeded those of his opponents. The way 
to Dresden was now open and Napoleon occupied that city 
on the 8th, while the. allies withdrew eastward to Bautzen, 
where they took up a strong position and awaited attack, 
Napoleon, thinking that they would edge northwards to pro- 
tect Berlin, had detached Ney to his left. Finding that the 
allies stood their ground he directed Ney to fall on their rear 

^ Wittgenstein was the official Commander-in-Chief, but of course the 
allied sovereigns were present and his authority was anything but clearly 
recognized. Blucher commanded the Prussians with Scharnhorst as 
Chief of Staff. Biilow had under him the north and east Prussian troops ; 
Blucher’s men were mainly the Silesian corps. The Prussian army had 
been largely rejuvenated and generally renewed, more up-to-date tactics 
introduced, and the whole system rendered more mobile and flexible. It 
was commanded throughout by men who were in earnest, and who had 
shown their mettle in the disasters of i8o6 : Blucher, Scharnhorst, Gnei- 
senau and Clausewitz. 
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and right flank while he himself delivered a hrontal attack. 
The allies had been reinforced to 110,000, but to meet them 
the French had at least 1 60,000 combatants in the field 
(20-21 May). The Battle of Bautzen, which was the 
outcome of these manoeuvres, was the great opportunity of 
the campaign, and had Napoleon's combinations worked out 
satisfactorily the allied army might have been annihilated. 
Unfortunately there was a flaw in the combinations ; Ney was 
out of touch with Napoleon, and in face of the superior 
cavalry of the allies was afraid to press his attack across their 
line of retreat (19 May, 181S).^ Once more the allies were 
defeated, but once more they were able to retire in good order 
owing largely to Napoleon’s lack of cavalry, and the losses 
were about equal (20,000 each). Napoleon advanced to the 
Katzbach and the allies withdrew upon Breslau before him. 
The whole country between the Upper Elbe and the Upper 
Oder had thus been cleared, but the allies had not been 
crushed. No such indecisive result could serve Napoleon’s 
purpose. Now, if ever, it was imperative to press matters 
to a conclusion. The French still enjoyed a distinct, if 
dwindling, numerical superiority, and a decisive victory, 
though twice postponed, was by no means improbable. Dis- 
sension was rife in the allied camp. Why at this moment 
Napoleon should have agreed to, even suggested, an armistice 
is an inexplicable enigma. Nevertheless this is what he did, 
and on 4 June the Armistice of Plaswitz was signed ; it was 
Napoleon’s military and political death-warrant. 

What prompted the Emperor to take this fatal step, which 
he afterwards spoke of as the greatest mistake he had ever 
made ? No doubt he misjudged the attitude of Austria and 
was unaware of the trouble between the allies; no doubt 
also he was influenced by public opinion in France, but in 
the main his decision was based on military considerations. 
The campaign of Liitzen and Bautzen had shown him the 
weakness of his army ; and it was in order to have a better 

^ See Grouard, Maximes de Guerre,” p. 20 ; Grouard maintains that 
Napoleon should have detached troops to keep him in touch with Ney ; 
but without cavalry this was exceedingly difficult. 
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weapon for the prosecution of the war that he agreed to the 
cessation of hostilities. Not only could he increase the 
number of his troops — they were actually more than doubled 
during the two months* truce — but he could, by assiduous 
training, improve their fighting quality, above all he could 
remedy to some extent the fatal deficiency of cavalry which 
had ruined the earlier campaign. On the resumption of 
hostilities (e.g. at the Battle of Dresden) the cavalry showed 
marked improvement. Yet the fact remained that if the 
armistice helped Napoleon it helped the coalition twofold. 
France was by this time to a great extent exhausted, and 
even Napoleon could not make bricks without straw — not 
good bricks at any rate. The resources of Prussia on the other 
hand were only just beginning to be tapped, and the armistice 
gave the Prussians just the opportunity that was required for 
completing their preparations. Above all it gave Austria time 
to join the coalition. 

Napoleon had been quite right in thinking that Austria 
did not desire immediate war with France. Mettemich, who 
had been careful to maintain relations both with France and 
with the hostile powers, now laid down the conditions on 
which his Government was prepared to mediate. These in- 
cluded the extinction of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw and 
the Confederation of the Rhine, the restoration to Prussia of 
Dantzig and to Austria of the Hljrrian provinces, the inde- 
pendence of the Hanse towns and other French conquests of 
1810 in north Germany, and the restoration of Russia to the 
position she had occupied in 1805. If her mediation was not 
accepted by 20 July, Austria would declare war on France. 
(Treaty of Reichenbach, 27 June). The acceptance of these 
terms would have been an acknowledgment of the failure 
of Napoleon's schemes for universal sovereignty, and for the 
coercion of England by a union of Europe under the t 3 n*anny 
of France. In all other respects the terms were eminently 
favourable to France, But Napoleon could not bring him- 
self to abandon his policy, and he rejected the proffered 
mediation. Mettemich in olffering such terms should have 
known that they would be rejected and that war was inevit- 
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able. But he too wanted time to get ready and to make his 
own terms with the allies, of whom, especially of Russia, he 
was very jealous. On 12 August the armistice came to an 
end, and France turned to face a coalition which now in- 
cluded Sweden and Austria, in fact all Europe with the single 
exception of Saxony.^ What Napoleon had lost by the 
armistice was now clear. In the spring his armies had been 
numerically superior to those of the coalition ; in the autumn 
they were inferior ; he had 400,000 men immediately avail- 
able as against 500,000 of the allies.^ But the disadvantage 
under which France laboured was progressive; while the 
French army could hope for but slight reinforcements, the allies 
could count on an ultimate force of not less than 700,000 men. 
Clearly, therefore, it was still everything to Napoleon that he 
should strike at once ; and the situation of the allied armies 
gave him good cause to hope that by a few rapid strokes he 
might destroy them in detail. 

The three hostile armies, the first 250,000 strong in 
Bohemia under Schwarzenberg,® the second 100,000 strong 
in Silesia under Bliicher, and the third 150,000 strong in 
Brandenburg under Bemadotte, had orders to adopt a general 
offensive. Schwarzenberg was to penetrate into Saxony and 
threaten the French communications in the direction of 
Leipzig, Bliicher to push westwards towards the Elbe, and 
Bemadotte to cross the Elbe near Wittenberg and threaten 
the French left. The instructions were to retire before 
superior forces and to attack the enemy when he was inferior : 
the ultimate object a junction of the three armies and a 
pitched battle under favourable conditions. At first sight it 


^ Bavaria had not yet declared against Napoleon ; she did so after 
Leipzig. 

® Russians . . . 184,000 

Prussians . . 157,000 

Austrians . . . 127,000 

Swedes, etc. . . . 38,000 


506,000 

® The three monarchs accompanied this army and gravely hampered 
its operations. 
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might seem that Napoleon should have been able to thwart 
these plans easily. He was now firmly established on the 
Elbe; Ney had been pushed forward with 130,000 men on 
to the Bober to watch Blucher, Oudinot with 67,000 men 
was between Wittenberg and Hamburg watching Bemadotte 
and threatening Berlin, Davout with 38,000 men was at 
Hamburg, and the strongest force, 170,000 men, under the 
Emperor himself, was retained at Dresden, ready either to 
reinforce Ney or to deal with the Army of Bohemia. It has 
been argued that Napoleon was in possession of interior lines, 
and that he threw away his advantage by attempting to 
strike in too many directions,^ and that in the campaign of 
1813 he was sadly beneath his reputation. 

There is a certain truth in the argument that Dresden 
was a bad base. It had been hastily fortified and required 
40,000 to 50,000 men to defend it ; and it was so far southward 
that it exposed the French communications to attack by the 
Army of Bohemia operating from behind the protection of the 
Bohemian mountains. On the other hand it was an impor- 
tant place and contained a great quantity of military stores — 
provisions, hospitals, and the like. Still, when Napoleon 
found that Austria was against him, he would probably have 
been well advised to abandon Dresden and take Torgau as 
his base.^ As to the other criticism, that Napoleon threw 
away the advantage of interior lines, theoretically it is no 
doubt justified, but it shows a failure to appreciate the 
practical conditions of warfare on the grand scale. The 
destruction of an enemy in detail from interior lines is an 
operation only possible when the forces engaged are compara- 
tively small and the arena of operations comparatively re- 
stricted, Such a process was witnessed in the campaigns of 
1796 - 7 , in the first part of that of 1809, and again in 1814 
and (in intention) inl815; in 1813 it was Impracticable. The 
necessary size of the containing forces rendered it impossible 

^Mannont, “ Mtooires,” op. cit. v. pp. 207, 208. 

® Napoleon does not seem to have anticipated the considerable rein- 
forcement of the Army of Bohemia by Russia and Prussia, which made it 
the strongest of the three allied armies. 
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for them to avoid battle, and they got involved in serious 
actions (e.g. Macdonald in the Battle of the Katzbach). The 
superior rapidity necessary for the "interior lines” was lost, 
owing not only to the size of the forces engaged but also to 
the extent of the arena of war. There were other conditions, 
however, which account for Napoleon's failure in 1813 ; the 
congested and exhausted state of the theatre of war, the 
inadequacy of his subordinates as commanders of large bodies 
of troops, and the impossibility of making his personality felt 
over so wide an area, the increasingly hostile attitude of the 
population, the unexpected fighting qualities displayed by 
some of the units in the allied armies, e.g. by Billow's 
troops in the north ; add to this the rawness of his own troops 
and his conspicuous weakness in cavalry and we have a mass 
of disadvantages against which it is not surprising that even 
Napoleon's great genius struggled in vain. 

Napoleon left Dresden on 15 August, having decided that 
he would have time to strike a blow at Bliidier, who was 
displaying great activity against Ney in Silesia, before the 
Bohemian army could seriously menace Dresden. Bliicher's 
cautious tactics,^ however, thwarted this, and Napoleon was 
obliged to hurry back to the relief of Dresden before he had 
made an3rthing of his wary opponent. As soon as the Em- 
peror was gone Bliicher turned on Macdonald who had been 
left in command and inflicted on him the crushing defeat of 
the Katzbach (26 August). Napoleon found that the allies 
(225,000 to 250,000 strong) were across the Erzegebirge and 
threatening Dresden from the west and south. At first he hoped 
to cut the enemy off from Bohemia by crossing the Elbe in their 
rear at Konigstein, but had to abandon this grand project in 
order to save Dresden. This he did, winning a splendid 
victory over superior numbers (26 and 27 August), The 
Battle of Dresden was one of Napoleon's grandest tactical 
successes, and he displayed in it all his consummate skill in 
the use of ground. The enemy was forced to retreat into 
the moimtains. Unfortunately, however, Napoleon, who was 
seized with a sudden indisposition during the battle, overrated 
^ Blticher was held in check by Gneisenau, his Chief-of-Staif. 
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the extent of his victory, and also lost touch with his more 
distant corps. He had detached Vandamme to cut oflF the 
beaten army in the mountains ; but he left him without sup- 
port, and the allies, rallying, practically destroyed this force of 
nearly 40,000 at Kulm on 30 August. Kulm largely dis- 
counted the victory of Dresden and was the turning point of 
the campaign. This and Macdonald's defeat at the Katzbach 
were not the only bad news. Napoleon, who laid great store 
on threatening Berlin and who thoroughly despised Berna- 
dette's army, had instructed Oudinot in the north to make a 
forward movement against the Prussian capital. On 23 
August, with only 65,000 men, Oudinot had met Bemadotte 
with 90,000 and had suffered a humiliating reverse at Gross 
Beeren.^ Thus the first fifteen days of campaigning had re- 
sulted, in spite of the possession of the inner lines, in three 
defeats against which Napoleon could only set one much dis- 
counted victoiy. He had lost 60,000 men, and the allies had 
been greatly heartened by their successes. 

The Battle of Dresden shows that Napoleon was still 
dangerous, but there is observable in his September strategy 
an ominous hesitation. Ney was now sent to replace Oudi- 
not, only to suffer a crushing defeat in his turn at Dennewitz 
(6 September). Napoleon himself advanced to the assistance 
of Macdonald, leaving the Bohemian army very far from 
crushed. Bliicher at once resumed the prearranged tactics, 
and soon, in view of the renewed menace from Bohemia, 
Napoleon returned to Dresden. His plans had all gone wrong ; 
the contemplated advance on Berlin had twice failed, and after 
the Battle of Dennewitz it was not easy to keep the lower Elbe 
open for supplies ; thus an essential feature in the Emperor's 
plan of campaign was menaced. He had completely failed to 
bring Bliicher to action ; yet the moment he left Inm the in- 
trepid old Prussian pressed on the marshals. The Bohemian 
army remained a %hting unit ; recruits were pouring in to the 
allies ; the Russian reserve ''army of Poland" (50,000 strong) 

^ Only one corps on each side was engaged, and Oudinot showed 
himself incapable as an army commander. Nor did Bemadotte show up 
much better. 
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under Bennigsen, was approaching ; Bavaria was on the point 
of desertion ; Germany was " up ; the recruiting energies 
of France were almost exhausted ; moreover, the moral effects 
of the Katzbach, Gross Beeren, Kulm, and Dennewitz had 
almost obliterated the memories of the victory of Dresden. 

The moment for decisive action by the allies had arrived. 
But of the allied commanders Bliicher alone appreciated the 
fact. Bemadotte was afraid of Napoleon and concerned for 
Sweden and the North ; Schwarzenberg was hesitating, and 
clung to the end to the old idea of victory by manoeuvre 
rather than by battle. Bliicher crossed the Elbe on 4* October, 
driving Bertrand’s corps of Ney’s army from that river by a 
brilliant minor action at Wartenberg. This was the decisive 
strategic moment of the campaign, for Bliicher’s passage of 
the Elbe drew off Napoleon from Bohemia, persuaded Bema- 
dotte to adopt a forward policy, and made possible the 
concentric movement which ended in Leipzig. Napoleon at 
once directed the bulk of his forces against Bliicher, leaving 
St. Cyr with 30,000 to 4f0,000 men at Dresden. Instead of fall- 
ing back northwards over the Elbe to avoid Napoleon ’s advance 
Bliicher sidled away westwards towards the Saale, and 
Napoleon’s northward blow glanced off and spent itself in 
space. It was only on 10 October that the Emperor realized 
that he had not driven the Prussians back across the Elbe, 
and on 12 October that he had to deal not only with Bliicher 
but with Bemadotte on the Saale as well. This movement 
was a very courageous one on the part of the allied com- 
manders, who thus laid Berlin open to attack and at the same 
time risked their own communications. 

Napoleon, secure in his belief that he was able to defeat 
the allied forces in a great battle, now abandoned the idea, 
which he had for some time been cherishing, of descending 
the Elbe and recommencing the campaign from Magdeburg, 
and began to move upon Leipzig (14? October). His great 
chance — and one which he fully realized — ^was to crush 
Schwarzenberg before Blucher and Bemadotte came up. 
Already (14 October) a very heavy cavalry engagement had 
taken place in the hills south of Leipzig, in which Murat, 
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with seventy-four French squadrons, had barely held his own 
against Wittgenstein with eighty-four (Battle of Leibertwolk- 
witz). Two days later the main body of the Bohemian army 
attacked the French positions south of the city at Wachau, 
and, thanks to the faulty dispositions of Schwarzenberg, 
Napoleon had a splendid opportunity of inflicting a great 
defeat on them; but for some unknown reason he delayed 
his counter attack and gave the reserves of the Bohemian 
army time to get up and make a drawn battle of it. This 
was the last occasion in the War of Liberation on which 
Napoleon fought his opponents on anything like equal terms. 
Bennigsen and Colloredo were approaching from Dresden with 
63,000 men, and the arrival of Bliicher and Bemadotte (the 
latter a great surprise to Napoleon), who were marching at 
full speed up the Elster, would bring another 120,000 men 
into the field and make the odds against the French 295,000 
to 160,000, 

It was while the Battle of Wachau was at its height that 
the pressure of Bliicher from the north began to make itself 
felt ; this prevented Marmont from taking part in that battle, 
where his intervention might have been decisive. Instead 
of this he had to withstand the Prussians at Mockem and 
after extremely stubborn fighting, in which that village was 
only stormed by the Prussians at the fifth attempt, was 
obliged to withdraw on Leipzig. Thus by the evening of 
the 16th the toils were closing on Napoleon ; the two armies 
of the allies were now in touch and formed a semicircle 
north-east and south of the city. At Mockem they had 
held possession of the field ; all that remained for the allies 
to do was to press the French back on Leipzig and cut 
their communications. On the l7th there was no fighting, 
and this gave Bemadotte and Bennigsen time to get up, so 
that on the 18th the entire strength of the allies was engaged. 
The original idea of the allies had been to form their semi- 
circle west of Leipzig and so block Napoleon's retreat towards 
Fran ce. This plan, which nearly ruined Schwarzenberg on the 
16th, was abandoned on the 18th for an eastward semicircle, 
in order that Bemadotte and Bennigsen, who were approach- 
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ing from the north-east and south-east respectively, might 
take part in the final stages. The fighting on the 18th was 
stubborn in the extreme, and for a time, in spite of superior 
numbers, the French held their own. Slowly, however, the 
grip tightened and they fell back on Leipzig. The arrival of 
Bennigsen in the afternoon made the pressure irresistible. 
Fortunately for Napoleon the bridge over the Pleisse at 
Lindenau was still in his hands and across it the survivors of 
this terrible ordeal struggled painfully away. It was prema- 
turely blown up (on the 19th) and thousands (including 
Marshal Poniatowski) were drowned in the attempt to swim 
the River Elster. Macdonald and Lauriston saved their lives 
by swimming. Thousands surrendered. The Saxons and 
Rheinbund troops had already deserted ; ^ the killed and 
wounded on the two sides during the four days numbered 
about 120,000, the allies about 54,000, the French probably 
60,000.^ Blucher urged his colleagues to a great efibrt 
to cut off the French retreat, but the troops were exhausted 
and Schwarzenberg was half-hearted : diplomatic reasons 
very possibly influenced him in allowing Napoleon time 
to get away : the Emperor s complete destruction would 
not have suited Austria. Nevertheless the French had to 
run the gauntlet of a hostile Germany to the Rhine. Wrede, 
with 40,000 Bavarians, attacked them (29-81 October) at 
Hanau and it was only after further severe fighting that the 
remnant of 70,000 men cut their way through to the Rhine.® 

^ The Saxon contingent which deserted does not seem to have num- 
bered more than 3000 to 4000 men ; their desertion, long feared, had some 
moral effect of course, but did little to influence the result. The incident 
has been grossly and characteristically exaggerated by French writers. 

2 Not counting the prisoners — some 2-3000 — ^the numbers engaged 
on the i8th were : Napoleon — 160,000 men and 630 guns ; allies — 295,000 
men and 1466 guns. 

^ In the three da3rs’ retreat from Leipzig the army lost more men than 
the Russian army in fifteen days and in a very different country. The 
quality of the troops, and especially of the lower grades of officers, had 
fallen off terribly. The hardiness and sobriety of the officers who had 
shared the fatigues and deprivations of their men had been a great source 
of strength to the armies of the Revolution and early Empire (see 
Thoumas, “ Les Transformations de Tarm^e fran5aise,” op. dt. i. 52, 53). 
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Meanwhile the course of affairs in Central Germany had 
had a great effect on the Peninsula campaign. We left 
Wellington in the autumn of 1812 checked, by the con- 
centration of superior forces against him after his victory at 
Salamanca. In the spring of 1813 the weakness of the 
French on and south of the Douro enabled him to take the 
offensive ; but instead of moving on Salamanca^ the centre 
of their line, he transferred his army to the northward, passed 
the Douro, appeared on the French right, and so turned their 
flank. The French, harassed in every direction by the 
Spanish irregulars, had weakened their main army by the de- 
tachment of considerable forces to hunt down the guerillas ** 
The result was that Wellington’s unexpected turning move- 
ment was a complete success. By continually pressing the 
French right flank he edged them back from the Douro past 
Burgos and over the Ebro. Repeating his movement, he turned 
their right once more by passing the upper Ebro, and then 
rounded on the flank of the position they took up at Vittoria 
(21 June, 1813). Here, with a superiority of 80,000 to 65,000 
he attacked them in front and on both flanks, cutting them 
off from their proper line of retreat on Bayonne, and forcing 
them to retire along the Pampeluna road, a mere mountain 
track. Their whole artillery and baggage was abandoned, 
and they reached Pampelima utterly disordered and without 
the means of offering further resistance to Wellington’s victori- 
ous army. On 26 June they crossed the frontier and were 
unable to rally before they had reached Bayonne. 

Wellington remained in Spain, hunting the detached 
French forces and besieging Pampeluna and San Sebastian, 
while Napoleon dispatched Soult to repair these disasters. 
Suchet, who had been moderately successful against Sir John 
Murray in Valencia and Catalonia, felt the full effect of 
Vittoria and the French efforts in that quarter gradually died 
out. On 23 July, 1813, Soult, who had about 85,000 men, 
advanced into the Pyrenees in the hope of taking the 
scattered English forces by surprise. The obstinate and 
brilliant resistance offered to his obstinate and brilliant 
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attacks in the "Battles of the Pyrenees/' however^ ruined 
the morale of his army and compelled him to fall back into 
France. 

In October, at the time when Napoleon was being drawn 
to his destruction at Leipzig, Wellington at last advanced 
over the frontier, forced the Bidassoa, and in November, after 
very serious fighting, carried the very strong lines of the 
Nivelle. On 9 December he effected the passage of the 
Nive. Soult twice attempted to crush the allies, divided by 
that river, in detail. In the second attempt (Battle of Saint 
Pierre) Sir Rowland Hill repulsed a large part of his army 
with two divisions only. Partly by the losses in these battles 
of the Nive, partly by the drain for the European war, Soult's 
army was now reduced to 50,000 men, and on 26 February, 
1814, he was obliged to abandon Bayonne. On 27 February, 
however, he attempted to defend the heights of Orthez 
against the allies, but was forced to continue his retreat. 
Nothing could now avail ; Napoleon was himself %hting for 
his life in Eastern France. Wellington followed Soult to 
Toulouse, where the indomitable marshal once more faced 
the enemy. He was driven from his entrenchments in front 
of the town, but only after a desperate action in which the 
allied losses exceeded those of the French. On 12 April he 
evacuated Toulouse. Thus ended the Peninsula War, for on 
6 April Napoleon had signed his abdication.^ 

We must now turn back to review the winter of 1813-4 
to see the course of events which led from the Battle 
of Leipzig to the abdication of Napoleon. The Emperor's 
position after the Battle of Leipzig was apparently desperate ; 
his military prestige had crumbled away, the tributary states 
were slipping from his grasp, the Empire was breaking up, 
while France herself was in the last stage of exhaustion. 
The Exchequer was empty. Taxes, increase them as he 
might, would no longer 3rield. The rentes dropped to 50. 
The hoard in the Tuileries was the last resource and this 
quickly went. There was an ominous dearth of recruiting 

^ The Battles of Craonne and Laon were in March : infra, p. 2 x 6 . 
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material and of the necessaries of war, especially of muskets.^ 
In order to end the Spanish struggle and make Soult's 
troops available for the main campaign Napoleon now decided 
to restore Ferdinand VII. Talleyrand, whose treasonable 
intrigues should long since have brought about his fall, per- 
suaded his master to submit this decision to the Spanish 
Cortes. He had already arranged for its rejection in this 
quarter ; and with this rejection ended the hope of peace with 
England. Nevertheless, the position was not quite so desper- 
ate as it seemed : there was something, at any rate, on the 
other side of the account. In the first place — and most im- 
portant of all — there was Napoleon’s own remarkable re- 
cuperative power. However much he had belied his own 
reputation in 1813 when he seemed to hold the winning 
cards, in 1814, when everything had turned against him, he 
was once more at his best. There is nothing finer in all his 
military career than the great struggle between genius and 
numbers which now ensued. He was hardly exaggerating 
when he wrote in the spring of 1814 that he was still “as 
good a man as he had been at Marengo and Wagram’’. 
Never had he more completely thrown off the politician for 
the soldier,^ and in these months his wonderful military 
genius was allowed to operate almost uninfluenced by poli- 
tical considerations- This revival of the general in him 
was the first and most valuable point in his favour.® Again, 

^ See “ Correspondance de Napoleon,*’ op. cit. xxvi. 428, 429 : 
“ Les fusils sont rares ” ; ibid. 467 : ** II est difficile d’etre plus mal en 
fusils que nous ne sommes ” ; and xxvn. 3 : La grande affaire sera les 
fusils”. 

2 Indeed it may be said that the politician was too far suppressed in 
favour of the soldier. In the negotiations with the allies at Frankfort 
and Ch§.tillon Napoleon seemed to have lost his political balance. 

® With this return of his military touch there was also a return of the 
old self-confidence. At no period of his career did Napoleon strike his 
blows with greater precision and self-possession than in 1814- When 
things were looking thdr blackest he writes to Rovigo (Savary) : “Vos 
alarmes et votre peur Paris me font rire. . . . Partez du principal que 
mon infanterie mon artillerie et mtoe ma grosse cavalerie ont une telle 
superiority que je ne crains rienl Je battrai I’ennemi plus vite que vous 
ne croyez ” (“ Correspondance,” op. cit. xxvi. 402). 
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he could reckon on the effect of invasion on the populace in 
France. Stung by the insult as much as by the material 
suflfering of invasion, there was no doubt as to the attitude of 
the nation ; it would be at his back. For, in spite of all the 
suffering he had caused her, in spite of her exhaustion, the 
mass of the nation remained unreservedly loyal to the man 
who more than any other embodied her national characteristics. 
Even in defeat she would adhere to Napoleon as long as it 
was possible to do so. 

On the other hand the allies, triumphant as they were 
and overwhelmingly superior in numbers, had grave difficulties 
to contend with. They were not at one as to how far the 
attack upon Napoleon should be pressed : Austria in parti- 
cular was hanging back. Nor were they agreed as to the 
form of government which should be introduced in France : 
Austria and Prussia, on the whole, favoured the restoration of 
the Bourbons, while Alexander, with his more liberal views, 
was willing to be guided by French public opinion. And if the 
political relations of the allies were not harmonious, neither 
were their military relations so. No two commanders were 
less likely to co-operate successfully than the tortoise-like 
Schwarzenberg ^ and the impetuous Bliicher. Napoleon was 
not slow to discover and take advantage of the dilatoriness of 
the one and the impetuosity of the other. 

After the victory of Leipzig, the allied sovereigns pro- 
ceeded to Frankfort whence the clamour of their discordant 
views resounded, with the result that terms of an extremely 
favourable nature, considering the circumstances, were offered 
by the victors to the vanquished. The Frankfort offer (Nov- 
ember, 1813) was practically the limits of 1797.^ As a simple 
politician Napoleon would have been wise to agree — a few 
months later he was standing out for the terms he now re- 
fused — ^but he would have been untrue to his ideals had he 
done so. All his life glory had been his goal. It was this 
that had made him the incarnation of the spirit of France ; 

^ Napoleon’s prestige, once shown to be still a living force, soon re- 
gained its paralysing effect on Schwarzenberg, 

2 1.e. Belgium, and the left bank of the Rhine, with Nice and Savoy* 
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and it is difficult to say that he would have been right to 
abandon it without striking a blow. Moreover, the general 
in him being now uppermost, he believed that his mili- 
tary genius was equal to defeating the allies, as indeed it all 
but proved to be. The campaign of 1814 against overwhelm- 
ing odds was the most glorious of his career. It is impossible 
to say that he was wrong to fight it. With some hesitation 
he 'declined to accept the terms of Frankfort, though when 
it was too late to go back he seems to have regretted his de- 
cision.^ The allies at this moment could reckon on a force 
of more than 600,000 men, of whom some 220,000 were utilized 
for the main invasion of France ; Wellington had about 80,000 
to deal with Soult; Bernadette had nearly 100,000 in Bel- 
gium the Austro-Italian army numbered 55,000, while about 
100,000 were in reserve. Against these Napoleon was able to 
set no more than 110,000 men (reserves and depots included), 
so that the odds against him were enormous.® 

Between 21 December and 1 January the allies crossed 
the Rhine between Coblenz and Basle and began their ad- 
vance into France, the main army under Schwarzenberg 
reaching the plain of Langres on 14 January, while on the 
22nd Bliicher was over the Meuse and on the 24th Schwarzen- 
berg reached the Aube. It was unfortunate that Napoleon 
had not been able to meet the early stages of the advance. 

^ ** Correspondance,” op. cit. xxvii. i8 : Do they want to reduce 
France to her ancient limits ? That would humiliate her. II n*est fas un 
cceur frangaisy qui n^en sentit pas Vopprohre au houi de six mois et qui ne 
le reprochdt au gouvernement assez Idche pour le signer ** (this was pro- 
bably true). “Italy is intact. The Viceroy has a fine army. Before 
eight days I shall have got together troops enough for several battles. . . . 
The devastations of the Cossacks will arm the inhabitants and double my 
strength. If the nation seconds me, the enemy marches to his destruction. 
If fortune deserts me my course is decided. I don’t cling to the throne. 
I will not abase myself or the nation by accepting dishonourable conditions ” 
(see also “ Correspondance,” op. cit. xxvii. lo, and xxvi. 480). 

2 The wanderings of Bernadotte’s army are most complicated. Some 
besieged fortresses, some campaigned against the Danes, some went to 
Holland — a long and tiresome story — Bernadotte’s tortuous policy and his 
conceit fettered the energies of the Army of the North in 1814 as in 1813. 

5 For Napoleon’s recruiting orders see letter to Clarke of 10 Novem- 
ber, 1813 (“ Correspondance,” op. cit. xxvi. 414). 
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It was on the lines of the Meuse and Sa6ne, and while the 
two allied armies were still widely separated, that the French 
might have struck with success, but the men were lacking. 
By the time Napoleon got to the front Bliicher and Schwar- 
zenberg were practically in touch, and the valleys of the 
Marne, Seine, and Aube afforded direct access to Paris. 
Napoleon attacked Bliicher at Brienne on the 29th ; and the 
latter fell back on Schwarzenberg. On 1 February Bliicher 
turned on Napoleon at la Rothi^re and with the help of 
Schwarzenberg defeated him after an eight hours' battle 
in which the odds were three to one against the French. 

The allies were immensely elated at this success and 
looked forward to a military promenade to Paris. ^ Public 
opinion in France was correspondingly depressed. The funds 
sank to 47, and everywhere the feeling was that the game 
was up. The Emperor alone kept his head. All that had 
been proved at la Rothi^re was that he was not a match for 
the combined forces of the ^emy; but could he not beat 
them in detail ? The allies played into his hands when they 
decided to make the advance on Paris in two columns, 
Schwarzenberg by the Seine and Bliicher by the Marne. 
Schwarzenberg dragged himself slowly as far as Troyes, 
Napoleon evacuating that city in front of him, while Bliicher 
dashed forward along the Marne with his usual impetuosity, 
and thereby afforded Napoleon the opportunity for which he 
was looking. Leaving Victor and Oudinot at Nogent to retain 
Schwarzenberg, he fell upon Bliicher’s detached columns and 
cut his army in two, and in four successive encounters ^ de- 
feated them in detail, at a cost to them of 16,000 men. Dur- 
ing these critical days the Army of Bohemia had hardly lifted 
a finger to assist Bliicher. Political had got the upper hand 
of military considerations, and the coalition seemed on the 
point of breaking up. Castlereagh's arrival in the allied 
camp, however, persuaded Austria to continue hostilities, but 
only on condition that negotiations with Napoleon were re- 

^ Bliicher declared that he would be there in dght days. 

2 Champaubert, lo February ; Montmirail, ii February ; Chiteau 
Thierry, 12 February ; Vauchamps, 14 February. 
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newed. So on 5 February a conference met at CMtillon-sur- 
Seine. This was at the moment when Napoleon’s fortunes 
were at their lowest, before his successes against Bliicher ; he 
would probably have accepted the Frankfort terms, ^ but he 
absolutely refused to consider the boundaries of 1791/’ which 
was the proposal now made by the allies. His successes con- 
firmed him in his refusal ; and from 9 to 17 February there 
was a suspension of the Congress. 

Napoleon’s chief object should have been to annihilate 
Blucher once for all ; this he thought he had accomplished 
and he now turned his attention to the Grand Army (Schwar- 
zenberg’s force). Schwarzenberg had been pushing forward 
in his absence, and was now almost within striking distance 
of Paris, 2 and Napoleon (the political interfering with the 
judgment of the military man in him) had omitted to 
fortify Paris ; ^ he was therefore obliged to abandon the pursuit 
of BlGcher, leaving MarmonPs corps to watch him, and to try 
upon the Seine the plan that had been so successful upon the 
Marne. Sweeping round (15 February) by Meaux, Guignes, 
and Nangis he appeared on the right flank of Schwarzenberg’s 
advancing columns. The Congress which had resumed its 
sittings made a final effort to terminate hostilities ; Austria 
in fact desired to withdraw from the war, but the utmost 
Alexander would consent to was a renewed offer of the 
boimdaries of 1791- The proposals which he had rejected at 
the nadir of his fortunes (i.e. after la Rothi^re) it was not 
likely that Napoleon would accept now that his star was once 
more in the ascendant. He refused the terms ; he refused 
an armistice, and sent Victor in to seize the passage of the 
Seine at Montereau on Schwarzenberg’s flank. Victor was 
not quite quick enough, and Napoleon’s fine conception only 
partially succeeded, but the enemy were driven back upon 
Troyes. Napoleon now made a strategical mistake ; by 

^ See letter quoted above, dated 4 January, 1814, in instructions to 
Caulaincourt. Without Antwerp and Mainz France would be a second- 
rate power. 

® His cavalry had actually reached Melun and Fontainebleau. 

* Public feding was dead against such a project until 1813. But 
Napoleon had run up a lot of temporary works after Leipzig. 
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adopting for his pursuit the left bank of the Seine he parti- 
ally abandoned the inner lines which had stood him in such 
good stead ; by doing so he ceased to act as a wedge between 
Bliicher and Schwarzenberg. The truth was that he had 
under-rated (and not for the first or last time in his life) the 
astonishing recuperative power of the old Prussian Field- 
Marshal. Even after the series of defeats he had experienced^ 
Bliicher remained by far the most dangerous of Napoleon's 
enemies ; the more so that he was on the point of being 
strongly reinforced- Napoleon counted on Schwarzenberg 
standing in front of Troyes. If this had happened he would 
have had time to deal with him before the Prussians could 
come to his assistance. But Schwarzenberg decided to 
withdraw, and by this unheroic decision turned the fortunes 
of the campaign.^ He fell back with his 120,000 men behind 
the Aube and towards his original position in the plain of 
Langres. Napoleon seized Troyes and established his 74,000 
men between the Seine and the Aube, Bliicher withdrew 
with his 48,000 to the Marne Valley once more, there to 
unite with the Army of the North and move on Paris. 

By his marvellous energy and admirable use of the inner 
lines Napoleon had scored a wonderful triumph for genius 
over numbers ; he had, it is true, been greatly aided by the 
enemy's faulty plan of campaign, by the divided counsels of 
the diplomats, and by the divergent temperaments of the two 
allied commanders ; nevertheless the campaign of February, 
1814, saw him at his best. The Congress of Ch^tillon had by 
this time completely broken down,^ and the coalition was 
once more drawn together by the Treaty of Chaumont, by 
which the four powers agreed not to treat separately, England 
promising increased subsidies and Russia, Austria and Prussia 
undertaking to keep each 100,000 men in the field. The 
Treaty of Chaumont was signed 1 March, 1814, by Mettemich, 
Nesselrode, Castlereagh, and Harden berg ; this was the first 
real cementing of the alliance and meant a complete change 

^ He believed himself to be threatened in rear by Augereau from the 
S^one. 

2 It did not actually close till ii March. 
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in the cohesive quality of it. The great powers took charge 
of Europe. 

Alexander had been much disgusted at the retrograde 
movement on Langres, and had insisted that Blucher should 
be reinforced and accorded freedom of action. The corps of 
Winzingerode and Bulow, which had completely driven the 
French out of Holland and partially out of Belgium, were 
ordered to the Marne, and Blucher began the second advance 
on Paris. This drew Napoleon from the Aube and, leaving 
Oudinot with 40,000 men to contain the Army of Bohemia, 
he himself marched against Blucher. On 27 February 
Schwarzenberg advanced against Oudinot at Bar-sur-Aube 
and owing to the latter’s faulty dispositions — his artillery 
was completely out of action — inflicted on him a severe 
reverse, which resulted in the recovery of Troyes for the 
allies. Meanwhile Bliicher’s retreat had been delayed by 
Marmont and Mortier, and he had been frustrated in his at« 
tempts to cross the little River Ourcq (a northern tributary of 
the Marne). With Napoleon thundering up in its rear the 
Army of Silesia was in a very critical position and nothing 
remained for it but to hurry northward to the Aisne to meet 
the expected reinforcements.^ This it did, and on 3 March 
was joined north of the Aisne by Biilow and Winzingerode. 
Blucher had now a force of 100,000 men and was in a posi- 
tion to resume the offensive. The tables had been completely 
turned on Napoleon. Bliicher’s army now began to concen- 
trate itself at Laon, an extremely strong position ; Napoleon 
swinging to his right, crossed the Aisne at Berry-au-Bac and 
advanced against him. 

Twenty thousand Russians held the plateau of Craonne 
(between Berry and Laon) against the French army for a day 
(7 March), while the concentration at Laon was being effected. 
Napoleon then dashed his little army with reckless daring 
against this immensely strong position ; he should have been 
annihilated, and after two days’ fighting (9 and 10 March) and 

^ French critics attribute Napoleon’s failure to the surrender of 
Soissons. But recent criticism has shown that Blucher had sufficient 
means of crossing the Aisne without the bridge of Soissons. 
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severe losses he was obliged to withdraw. On his way souths 
to show how little he cared, he snapped at Reims and took it. 
He now determined to show himself on the Seine and Aube in 
order to remind Schwarzenberg of his continued existence. 
The great irresolute,*' however, displayed a sudden access of 
resolution. When he saw that Napoleon was crossing the 
Aube at Arcis he ordered an advance against him. Napoleon 
was completely taken by surprise ; he had not credited 
Schwarzenberg with such determination. Nevertheless on 
20 March the splendid tenacity of the French infantry and 
the Emperor's personal gallantry staved off defeat, and on the 
following day he was able to extricate his main body while 
the enemy looked on ; for Schwarzenberg’s resolution was not 
equal to the strain of continuing the offensive. 

It was now clear that Napoleon, even with his superior 
military genius, had not forces sufficient to face either of the 
allied armies in a pitched battle. ^Joreover, on 12 March 
Bordeaux had revolted against his Government and surrendered 
to the English. The Emperor withdrew eastwards to Saint 
Dizier to fall upon the enemy's communications. For a 
moment the allies thought of retreating to the Rhine, but 
bolder councils prevailed and a junction between the two 
armies was arranged, and enabled them to march upon 
Paris. Marmont and Mortier on their way from the Aisne 
fell in with the allies during their concentration in the 
neighbourhood at La Fere Champenoise and were very 
severely handled. This cleared the way to Paris and 180,000 
men advanced down the Marne upon the capital. 

The city itself was practically defenceless in spite of its 
fine position. And if there was a lack of fortifications, there 
was a lack of garrison also, for the National Guard had not 
been called out till it was too late, and in its untrained state 
was practically worthless. Worse than this both the arsenals 
and the Treasury were empty. Worst of all there was no 
leader with any initiative or energy. Marie Louise was a 
foreigner; King Joseph, who had been made Lieutenant- 
General of the Kingdom in Napoleon’s absence, was an 
amiable, but not a resolute person ; Cambac^r^s, the Arch- 
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Chancellor, was a philosopher ; Clarke, the Minister for War, a 
mediocrity ; Montalivet a nonentity and Rovigo (Savary) a dupe. 
The " man of his hands ” was lacking. The man of brains 
was working for the enemy : Talleyrand, whose transcendent 
ability had persuaded Napoleon to go on making use of him 
long after his disaffection was patent, remained Vice-Grand- 
Elector of the Empire. His position ever since the Con- 
ference of Erfurt had been equivocal. Endowed as he was 
with a conveniently flexible standard of honour we may yet 
credit him with a genuine belief that the downfall of Napoleon 
would be for the advantage of France. His own advance- 
ment to a position where his intellect would have full play he 
regarded as even more advantageous to her. And it now fell 
to him to minister to the dying moments of the Empire. 
His first object was the removal — if possible the death — of 
Napoleon. If this could be accomplished, a regency of Marie 
Louise, in which he could secure the leading r6le, would suit 
his purpose admirably.^ The restoration of the Bourbons did 
not commend itself to him unless the other solution was im- 
possible, when he would accept it as a pis aller. 

Unfortunately for Talleyrand, Napoleon sent instructions 
to Paris for the removal of the Empress and the King of Rome. 
Their departure for Blois on 29 March had a very bad effect 
in the capital, and was the first of the events which ultimately 
drove Talleyrand into the arms of the Royalists. Marmont 
and Mortier, who had fallen back on Paris in front of the 
allies, made preparations for the defence of the city. The 
allies, who were extremely nervous lest Napoleon should fall 
on their rear, had determined to attack the northern side 
of the city under cover of the Marne, and the final contest 
resolved itself into a struggle for Montmartre and the north- 
eastern plateau which protects Paris on that side. The 
fighting on 30 March was not decisive, and the raw French 
troops, splendidly led by Marmont and Mortier, displayed 
great courage and enthusiasm. With a little constancy and 
inspiration from their leaders they might still have extracted 

^ It is well known that Talleyrand had long been receiving Austrian 
money and Marie Louise would have suited Austria. 
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favourable terms. But Joseph had no stomach for extreme 
measures and feared responsibility. He therefore gave the 
still undefeated marshals full powers to treat and himself 
rode away towards the Loire. Marmont, who shares with 
Talleyrand the ignominy of these days, agreed to the evacua- 
tion of Paris. On 31 March the allies entered the capital, 
where they were received with curiosity and a respect which 
was justified by Alexander s magnanimous behaviour and his 
determination to spare the city, 

Napoleon meanwhile, his raid on the communications 
having failed, had been hurrying at breakneck speed towards 
Paris. He had actually passed Fontainebleau when the news 
of the capitulation reached him. Even this intelh'gence did 
not daunt him and he determined to march for the capital. 
So long as the army remained faithful his case, though 
critical, was not hopeless, and so far as the rank and file 
were concerned they would have marched an 3 rwhere with 
him. It was otherwise with the Marshals, Berthier, Ney, 
Macdonald; utterly disillusioned, with no taste for leading 
handfuls of raw troops on desperate errands, they despaired 
of their master s cause and were looking anxiously to the 
future ; they dissuaded Napoleon from his project and forced 
him to sign an abdication in favour of the King of Rome. 
Such an arrangement might suit the marshals but it no longer 
suited Talleyrand, in whose hotel the Czar had established 
himself, and who was now determined to make himself the 
instrument of a Bourbon restoration. Talleyrand had won 
over Marmont to his interests. Of all the marshals, Mar- 
mont was the one - with whom Napoleon was most intimate, 
yet for him was reserved the rdle of Judas. Worked upon 
by Talleyrand, he agreed to withdraw his troops into Nor- 
mandy, on condition that Napoleon's person was respected. 
Thus while Macdonald, Ney, and the others abandoned 
the Emperor, Marmont betrayed the imperial dynasty; for 
once the military menace disappeared (as it did with the dis- 
appearance of Marmont 's troops) the allies would not consider 
Napoleon’s proposals for a regency. A week later (13 April), 
the Emperor was obliged to ratify the Treaty of Fontaine- 
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bleau which relegated him to the Island of Elba, with full 
sovereign rights, and the Empress to Parma, with Piacenza 
and Guastalla and similar rights. There is some evidence, 
by no means conclusive, that, before accepting this settlement, 
Napoleon imsuccessfully tried to poison himself. Such an 
attempt was quite foreign to all that is known of his tempera- 
ment and character and the story may well be discredited. 
On 20 April he left Fontainebleau under an escort provided 
by the allies, and on 4 May reached his new kingdom. Thus 
the spell which Bonaparte had cast over France was sus- 
pended. How it came about that it was not completely broken, 
how he was able to renew it, and how it was more thoroughly 
established, falls to be recounted in the next chapter. So 
potent was it that it revived after his death and was only 
finally dissipated by the inadequacy of his nephew in 1871. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


THE FIRST RESTORATION AND THE HUNDRED 
DAYS 

T he only settlement that was now possible was the 
restoration of the Bourbons. A Bonapartist regency 
was altogether too dangerous, the idea to which 
Alexander had at first inclined of establishing Bemadotte on 
the throne had been scouted by Talle 3 nrand, Republicanism 
had been too greatly discredited at the hands of Robespierre’s 
prot6g6 ; it was, moreover, most unpalatable to the allies : so, 
utterly weary of war, the best public opinion in France turned 
to the idea of constitutional monarchy under the Bourbons 
as the only settlement that was likely to bring peace. The 
allied powers themselves, with whom the final decision lay, 
were moreover prejudiced in favour of this solution. Legiti- 
macy, the maintenance of the old forms of government and 
the old dynasties, had been the ke 3 mote of their policy ; they 
therefore acquiesced in the Bourbon restoration. Thus after 
a quarter of a century of turmoil France reverted to the 
ideals of the men of 1789 though with less prospect of their 
successful realization, for the Bourbons of 1815 were not so 
favourably disposed to limitations of their powers as Louis 
XVI had been. 

It was unfortunate that the influence of the Comte d’ Artois, 
who had been accorded a vociferous welcome by the Royalists 
when he entered Paris on 12 April as his brother's lieutenant, 
had decided Louis XVIII, who was not himself a convinced 
reactionary, to identify himself with the more bigoted section 
of the monarchists. The Senate on 6 April had offered the 
crown to Louis on condition that he accepted a Constitution 
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which they had drawn up. In itself the document was a 
reasonable one. It gave the King control of the Executive, 
and divided the legislative power between King, Senate, and 
Popular Assembly, while it established the principle of 
responsibility; taxation by consent, universal suffrage and 
plebiscite being retained. Unfortunately the Constitution 
was largely discredited by the inclusion of a provision for the 
maintenance in the new Senate of all the existing Senators, 
and also for the maintenance of the existing Corps Ugislai^* 
Taking advantage of the resentment provoked by this attempt 
at usurpation Louis brushed the Constitution on one side, 
and on S May entered the capital with the promise of a liberal 
constitution indeed but without having accepted any condi- 
tions. He was accorded a somewhat mixed reception. But 
alone of all parties the Royalists had a cry left in them. It 
was not indeed a moment for party, and the fact that the 
Royalists remained a party helps to show that patriotism was 
alien to them. 

Louis XVIII was now sixty years of age ; but his great cor- 
pulence and tendency to gout made him seem older. That 
a man who was physically incapable of mounting a horse 
should step into the place of the iron warrior who had scoured 
Europe from end to end was a descent from the sublime almost 
to the ridiculous, a descent to which the France that had 
experienced all the glorious emotions of the last twenty 
years would assuredly not long submit. For the moment, 
however, physical incapacity in her ruler may well have 
been greeted by the country as an assurance of much- 
needed rest. Louis was a suave and intelligent but indo- 
lent man, not wedded to absolutist, still less to reactionary, 
ideas, too easy-going perhaps to be wedded to any ideas, 
but acquiescing for the moment in the bigoted policy which 
was the stock in trade of Artois and his circle. That policy 
presented the Bourbons in the most unfavourable light, 
as men who ^^had learnt nothing and forgotten nothing,'’ 
had merely nursed their grievances, hugged their ab- 
solutist ideas, and become more and more embittered towards 
eveiything that had happened in France since the downfall 
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of the dynasty. This idiotic pretence that nothing had tran- 
spired in France save twenty-five years, this attempt to blot out 
a whole epoch — ^and such an epoch — shared the fate of all as- 
saults on historical continuity. The restoration of a monarchy 
imbued, or seeming to be imbued, with such ideas was fore- 
doomed to failure. The charter proffered by the Senate had 
been rejected in order that the restoration might be accom- 
plished not by bargain with the people but by the automatic 
action of divine right. The first concern, therefore, was to 
present a constitution or charter which should come not from 
below but from above ; and on 4 June the fourth great Con- 
stitution of France was proclaimed. Its main provisions are 
enumerated below.^ It was, on the whole, an imitation of 
the English Constitution though it reserved greater powers 
to the King than were reserved in England. The high quali- 
ficatign for deputies and electors was dangerously plutocratic 
and led on to that middle-class regime which overthrew the 
Bourbons. What gave most offence at the time, however, 
was the ancien regime form of the document, and the " given 
at Paris in the year of Grace, 1814, and in the 19th year of 
our reign '' with which it concluded. In this petty regard for 
form the hand of Artois is visible. 

^ Constitution of 4 June, 1814 (H^lie, op. cit. pp. 884-99), The Con- 
stitution opened with a Declaration of Rights, which included equality before 
the law, taxation in proportion to fortune, equality in eligibility for office, 
guarantees of individual liberty and of (qualified) liberty of press and 
speech, of liberty of rdigion (Catholicism being retained as the State re- 
ligion), of inviolability of property (including national property), and, most 
welcome of all, abolition of the hated conscription. Full executive powers 
were reserved to the King ; legislative powers were distributed between 
the King and two chambers; house of peers and house of deputies. The 
right to initiate legislation was reserved to the King. The peers were ap- 
pointed by the King either for life or with hereditary descent. Their de- 
bates were private. The deputies were chosen by electoral colleges in the 
departments ; they had to be forty years old, and payment of the large sum 
of 1,000 francs in direct taxation was the property qualification; the 
qualification of electors was 300 francs. The King had the right to pro- 
rogue and convoke the Assembly. Ministers could be members of either 
chamber and were responsible for their acts. The Legion of Honour was 
maintained. The Civil List was to be voted for life. 
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But it was not the Constitution that set the restored 
monarchy on the down grade so much as the Treaty of Paris 
to which the King set his name on 30 April. In this case 
the Bourbons had the thankless task of footing Napoleon's 
bill. The treaty was not (published till 4 June, but it had 
really been anticipated by Tallejnrand's Armistice on 23 April 
between Napoleon's departure and Louis XVI IPs arrival. 
Talle3n:and simply gave away everything — fortresses, war- 
material, food-stuffs; this armistice implied a humiliating 
peace. The nation which had risen to such a pitch of glory 
under the Empire saw itself humbled to the dust as the first 
consequence, so it seemed, of the Restoration. For Europe, 
to an even greater degree than the Bourbons, was determined 
to wipe the Napoleonic era off the slate. A few minor con- 
cessions indeed there were; the stolen art-treasures were 
allowed to remain in Paris ; the idea of a war indemnity to 
Prussia was abandoned ; but France was stripped of all her 
conquests and her frontiers narrowed to the limits of 1 Nov- 
ember, 1792, in other words the anden regime j&ontier; so 
that with the Napoleonic vanished the revolutionary era ; 150 
geographical miles round Chamb6ry and Ann69y tc^ether 
with Avignon and Montbdliard was all that was saved from 
the wreckage ; ^ England retained her West Indian conquests, 
but Portugal restored French Guiana to France. 

This treaty was the first and largest nail in the Bourbon 
cofiin. The new government had affrontedy as it was bound 
to afiront, the self-respect of the nation, lowered the standard 
of glory which had risen to such heights in the Napoleonic 
era. The question was whether by wise administration, 
reasonable policy, and good sense in high places it might not, 
in spite of this, commend itself to the majority of moderate 
citizens. Unfortunately it was ill-fitted to do so. The gov- 
ernment, in fact, was an inert body with no head. Louis 
himself, though neither stupid nor malevolent, was imused to 
business and treated the throne as a good arm-chair His 
ministers (Talleyrand, de Blacas, Montesquieu, Ferrand, Dam- 

^ There was also a slight rectification of frontier on the middle Rhine, 
the boundary following the middle stream, 
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bray, and Dupont) had no cohesion and no real leader ; for 
Talleyrand, great genius though he was, was a foreign minister 
pure and simple, and was soon to leave the kingdom on an 
errand of European importance. As for the royal family, 
Artois was a mere logical bigot, the evil genius of the Bour- 
bons, his son Charles, Due de Berry, was spirited but violent 
and irascible, Orleans (son of Philippe figalite) was a liberal 
and stood aloof, the Duchesse d’ Angoul^me (daughter of Louis 
XVI) was soured by her captivity. 

Under these circumstances it was hardly surprising that 
the Government should make a series of clumsy errors of tact 
which were more fatal to it than any misdirection of principle. 
It was madness, for instance, on Louis' part, and showed his 
utter misapprehension of the French character, to attempt to 
impose English Sabbatarianism on that light-hearted nation ; 
unwise to irritate the Bonapartist army by the reintro- 
duction of the white cockade, the revival of the household 
troops, and the wholesale promotion of imigrh. Henry IV 
would never have slighted the Legion of Honour as Louis did ; 
nor would he have stirred the embers as Louis did by f^tes in 
honour of the royalist agent and "^martyr" Georges Cadoudal, 
nor by the public transference of the remains of Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette to Saint-Denis, nor by fulsome ex- 
pressions of gratitude to England, the home of his exile. 
More dangerous still was the attitude of the new Govern- 
ment to the royalist 6migr&s. These had returned in the 
train of the Bourbons and were now clamouring for their 
reward. By the charter they were excluded from such of 
their ancient properties as had been sold, and it thus became 
necessary to make other provision for them. Pensions and 
offices were found for them, and indirect taxes {droits riunis as 
they were called) were imposed in order to raise the necessary 
funds; this provoked widespread discontent. More fatal 
than any of those gawcAene^, however, was the growing feeling 
that the Bourbons did not intend to respect their own charter. 
The introduction of measures for the censorship of the press, 
the insistence on public homage to the* processions of the Fhe 
Dieuy the restoration to the 6wzgrds of unsold property— —all 
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these were infractions of the spirit of the charter and gave 
colour to the suspicion of bad faith. A powerful constitutional 
opposition came into being, the leaders of which were Lafayette, 
Benjamin Constant, and Mme. de StaeL By the close of 
the year the unpopularity of the Government was extreme. 
The introduction into the ministry of Soult, the most intrigant 
of Napoleon's marshals, only served to add fuel to the fiame. 
Soult's brutal energy in his new master's cause culminated 
in a violent attack on General Excelmans, who had written 
an indiscreet letter to the King of Naples. The marshal's 
tactless violence towards this inconspicuous offender made 
Excelmans a popular hero and greatly incensed public opinion. 
Fouch6, the greatest of all opportunists, began to see which 
way the wind was blowing. He had been ignored in the 
formation of the new Government, and now began to weave 
intrigues and to plan the overthrow of the Bourbons. 

It should not be thought that France at this moment was 
mistress of her own fate. Her position was under discussion 
during the whole of the autumn and winter of 1814-15 at 
Vienna where the great Congress, which was to round off the 
Treaty of Paris and give a proper equilibrium to the European 
powers, had assembled. The Congress has an importance 
which extends far beyond the confines of French history. It 
was the beginning of a great attempt to put the forces of 
Europe in commission, to preserve peace and maintain poise 
by the corporate action of the powers, and it was intended 
that this should become the normal method ; it was thus, in 
intention at least, the opening of a new era. But it is only 
those passages that directly apply to France in the story of 
the Congress that can concern us here. Talleyrand was sent 
to Vienna as plenipotentiary, and played his part with enormous 
sang-froid, courage, and cleverness. It was very soon found 
that in spite of the talk about concerted action there were 
divergent interests which would make such action extremely 
difficult. Russia, for instance, by reason of the ascendancy 
of Alexander and her preponderant share in the downfall of 
Napoleon, would hardly be content if she might not absorb 
the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. This in turn involved westward 
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compensation for Prussia, and at once the question of the 
absorption of Saxony by Prussia was thrown into the arena. 
Austria again was ready enough to drop the Netherlands and 
even her Swabian possessions provided she could regain her 
foothold in Venice and Lombardy. Prussia, desiring Saxony, 
was willing to abandon her Polish possessions ; but the position 
was compromised by the impossibility of handing Hanover to 
her ; thus her extension westwards could not be continuous. 
Into this troubled arena entered the ex-prince of Benevento. 
Talleyrand was quick to see these divergencies, and under 
his direction France gradually began to resume her traditional 
rdle of protector of the smaller German powers, chief amongst 
which was Saxony. Very soon, thanks to the ingenuity of 
her plenipotentiary, France was exercising an influence on 
the Ck)ngress quite as great as that of any of the other powers ; 
and on 3 January she became a party, with England and 
Austria, to a secret defensive Triple Alliance, which was 
directed against the aspirations of Russia and Prussia. That 
the powers who met in order to make war impossible in the 
future should fly at each other's throats in such a way as was 
thus suggested was unthinkable, and Metternich, whose 
struggle with Alexander was the personal feature of the Con- 
gress, agreed to compromise, while Alexander consented to 
sacrifice his Polish ambitions. The Grand Duchy was therefore 
distributed between Russia, Austria, and Prussia ; and Saxony 
was left standing though nearly half of her possessions passed 
to Prussia. In Italy, Venice and Lombardy were restored 
to Austria who became once more the dominating power. 
Murat was suffered to remain in Naples. 

The Congress was wading its way through a morass of 
divergent schemes for a Germanic constitution when an 
event occurred which suspended their labours. To follow ' 
this we must return to France and to Elba. The unpopu- 
larity of the Bourbons was fast increasing; it had taken 
very few months to make France regret the Restoration. 
No one was better aware of this than the imperial exile 
at Elba. Nothing in his whole career is a more signal proof 
of his wonderful political judgment than his unerring selec- 
tion of the right moment for his return. He left Elba on 
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26 February, landed in the Golfe de Jouan on 1 March, and 
reached Lyons by way of Dauphin^ on the 10th, Auxeire 
on the 17th, and Fontainebleau on the 20th- His progress, 
after the first critical moments, was one long personal triumph. 
Regiment after regiment deserted the King and hailed the 
Emperor, adhesion after adhesion poured in, the most remark- 
able being that of Ney, who had just before promised to bring 
Bonaparte to Paris in an iron cage.^ On the night of 19 
March Louis XVI II left the Tuileries for the Belgian frontier ; 
all the following night an expectant crowd lingered round 
the palace ; in the silence of the early morning the gallop of 
horses and the rumbling of wheels was heard ; a swaying 
carriage surrounded by lancers swung through the streets to 
the palace entrance ; torches sputtered in the drizzle and lit 
up the olive face and now ponderous frame of Napoleon. The 
Emperor had returned to his capital. 

Napoleon had not waited for this to begin the business of 
government. Already from Lyons he had begun to issue his 
decrees. He had summoned an Assembly for the revision of 
the Constitution, had expelled the returned &rrdgr^ of 1814, 
had abolished the old nobility, exiled Talleyrand, Marmont, 
and Augereau, and disbanded the royal guard and household 
troops. In Paris he immediately set to work to construct a 
ministry, and, though many of his old servants had permanently 
deserted, many returned. Maret resumed the secretariat of 
state, Davout took the war portfolio, Decr6s the naval, 
Cambac6r^s went to the ministry of justice, Gaudin to the 
Treasury, Mollien undertook the finance department, that 
indispensable traitor Fouch6 resumed the administration of 
the police, Carnot, Republican though he was, went to the 
Interior. But perhaps the most remarkable adhesion was 
that of Benjamin Constant, a conspicuous adherent of the 
constitutional monarchy. He was entirely won over by the 
personality of the Emperor, and made himself responsible to 
a great extent for the drafting of the new Constitution. 

At first Constant advocated the introduction of a wholly 
new constitution, but Napoleon overrode this suggestion, and 

^ Ney, however, only joined the Emperor jnst in time for the Battle of 
les Quatre Bras. 
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on 22 April the alterations were introduced in an ^'Acte 
Additionel/' or modification of the old imperial constitution/ 
which retained in its main features the electoral system as 
established by Senatus Consultus of l6 Thermidor An X. 
Paris acquiesced with mixed emotions in this fresh turn of the 
wheel and the country — ^apart from some not very alarming 
royalist disturbances, of which that in Provence was the most 
serious — did the same. The Acte Additionel was at once 
submitted to a plebiscite and ratified ; but only about two- 
thirds of the electors recorded their votes, which is evidence 
that large numbers were halting between two opinions. 
France in fact was in an equivocal position. She wanted 
Napoleon but she wanted peace as well, and the two things 
were incompatible. Not that Napoleon was unwilling to 
abandon his dreams of universal dominion, accept the situation, 
and rule in a France restricted to her ancient frontiers ; at 
any rate he professed to have learnt his lesson and to be 
willing and anxious to do so ; he had returned to oust the 
Bourbons not to restore the European Empire. But Europe 
would have none of this. Directly the news of the escape 

Acte Additionel aux Constitutions de TEmpire ” (22 April, 1815). 
In a preamble there is an apology for the Napoleonic Empire. Its aim 
had been a great European federal system ; the attempt to establish this 
had forbidden liberal reform at home ; as that aim was now abandoned, 
modifications of the Constitution were possible ; hence the “ Acte Addi- 
tionel,’’ which, while confirming the earlier imperial Constitutions, made 
the following modifications. Legislative power was to be in the hands of 
the Emperor and two chambers — peers and representatives ; the former 
appointed by the Emperor and hereditary, the latter elected by the elec- 
toral colleges (the system of candidatures ” being abandoned, and the 
secondary electors choosing the 629 reprHentants with complete free- 
dom). The Chamber of Representatives was quinquennial ; the sittings of 
both chambers were public ; legislation was to be initiated by the Govern- 
ment only. Industries were to have special representation. Taxes were 
to be voted aimually, and no taxation or military levy could be imposed 
without a law. Responsibility of ministers was decreed, and ministers could 
be impeached by the representatives before the peers. Judges were to be 
nominated by the Emperor for life. The Constitution concluded with a 
summary of the rights of citizens, which included equality before the law, 
personal liberty, freedom of religion, inviolability of property (including 
State property), right of free speech (with modifications) and right of peti- 
timi. Martial Law (state of siege) could not be decreed except in case of 
invasion. The restoration of the Bourbons could not be decreed. 
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from Elba reached Vienna the Congress declared Bonaparte ” 
an outlaw (13 March), and on 17 March a military convention 
was signed beween Great Britain, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
by which each continental power bound itself to put 150,000 
men into the field, while Britain agreed to pay a subsidy of 
£5,000,000. Clearly therefore all other matters were thrown* 
into the shade by the European crisis. Napoleon’s advances 
to Austria and Britain were brushed on one side. However 
much he might desire peace, war was inevitable. His first 
business therefore, however much he might regret it, was to 
take stock of the military situation. It was alarming but not 
so desperate as might have been expected. 

The army left by Louis XVIII stood at 200,000 men and 
by the calling up of reserves (decret d'appel — 9 April) it was 
raised by June to 284,000, of whom about 100,000 were re- 
quired fw garrison duty. The encouraging thing was that 
the country was full of the veterans of the earlier campaigns 
— including all the prisoners of war liberated at the peace. 
But they only came slowly to the colours, and it was difficult 
to secure the requisite numbers without recourse to the con- 
scription, which was so detested that the Emperor was loath 
to revive it ; he also hesitated to call out the 250,000 National 
Guards, for fear of their radical propensities. In the end he was 
obliged to call up the 1815 conscripts and to use the National 
Guard for garrison duty. By these means he managed to 
collect about 1 80,000 men for the front and about the same 
number for fortress woris:, but of the former some 10,000 had 
to be sent to la Vendee to deal with a royalist rising, while 
three corps were detached to protect the eastern frontier and 
another detachment was sent to the south in case of a Spanish 
invasion. This left rather less than 125,000 men for the main 
field army.^ 

i Infantry .... 89,415 

Cavalry .... 22,303 

Artillery 12,871 

Total 124,588 and 344 cannon. 

Navez, L., ** Les Quatre-Bras, Ligny, Waterloo et Wavre ” (iQio)- 
Grouard’s estimate is 124,000 men with 370 guns (Grouard, “ Critique 
de la campagne de 1815,” pp. 245-8). 
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The morale and quality of the rank and file of this small 
army was on the whole admirable, and its devotion to its 
leader was only equalled by its hatred of the Bourbons. It 
was probably the best army that Napoleon had led since 1807. 
Its chief defect was that it was liable to attacks of nervous- 
ness. It saw traitors everywhere ; and there were as a 
matter of fact plenty about. Many officers — and superior 
officers too — were suspected of Bourbonism, and at every 
important moment in the opening stages of the campaign, 
French officers kept going over to the enemy with valuable 
information. This had a most demoralizing effect and, as 
Houssaye puts it, made the army of 1815 the most fragile as 
well as the most formidable that Napoleon had commanded. 
But if the quality of the troops was excellent there were grave 
defects not only in equipment and commissariat but also in 
the staff eurangements and leadership. Very few of the old 
marshals were left ; Davout it is true was there, but he was 
wanted at the War Office. Ney returned to the colours in 
time to take part in the campaign ; Grouchy was a respectable 
leader of cavalry, but no one could replace Berthier as Chief- 
of-the-Staffand Soult, who took his place, was by no means an 
efficient substitute.^ It is idle to speculate as to how many 
of the mistakes of the campaign of 1815 were due to the 
inefficiency of the staff rather than to the falling off of Napo- 
leon's powers. Certain it is that there was a want of precision 
in orders ^ which showed the touch of an inexperienced hand, 
and we may well believe that the inexplicable delays that oc- 
curred at critical moments of the campaign may have been 
due to deficiencies in the machine as well as to the hitherto 
unnoticed weakness in the hand that controlled it.^ Things 
that used to run automatically under Berthier now demanded 

iSee Gourgaud, “ St. ii. 84, 85, where Napoleon deplores 

having taken Soult for chief-of-staff and says he would have been better 
with Andr^ossi. He adds that he should have taken Suchet with him and 
made Clausel Minister for War. 

®E.g, in the orders to Ney on 16 June. Infra, p. 239, note. 

^Napoleon himself grumbled at the dearth of generals. Ney in parti- 
cular had no proper chief-of-stafF — no brain to form a complement to his 
courage. 
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the personal attention of the Emperor, and this just at the 
moment when his sleepless energy and unrivalled capacity 
for detail was beginning to fail him. 

The question whether Napoleon had greatly declined 
in vigour and was actually in ill-health is one over which 
opinion has been sharply divided. The balance of probability 
is that there had been some decline going on since 1812. 
The strain of his extraordinary career had told on him. He 
had grown corpulent and was subject to fits of drowsiness. 
He had had from time to time sharp attacks of illness. His 
mind indeed was as clear as ever and his conceptions as 
grand. The preliminary stages of 1815 were as fine a thing 
as he ever did. But he had lost the old sentiTnent de succhs, 
he tired more easily, and he was not so quick at a crisis. 
He lost opportunities and misjudged events. The conclusion 
is that the Napoleon of 1815 was not the Napoleon of the 
great days, and what this meant in a desperate campaign 
with inadequate subordinates was something very serious 
indeed. 

There were, broadly speaking, two courses open to Na- 
poleon. He was to be confironted sooner or later with four 
or five armies which were slowly gathering along the French 
frontiers from Belgium to Basle and might be expected in 
June or July to amount to anything between 500,000 and 
600,000 men. The northern extremity of this half-circle of 
enemies was Wellington's army ; next to him came Bliieher ; 
then the armies of Russia and Bavaria and finally the Aus- 
trians. To meet this attack, Napoleon could either adopt the 
policy he had adopted in 1814?, viz. retard the advance of the 
enemy by small forces on the frontiers while he completed 
the organization of his defence, and endeavour to repeat the 
successes of 1814?, when they had reached the Chilons-Nancy- 
Reims region. Or he could attack or shatter one or other of 
the allies, before they entered France, ruin the morale of the 
coalition, and deal with the other allies in detail. This alter- 
native was the easier in that he possessed, what he had not 
possessed in 1814?, a powerful field army friirly well organized ; 
it was also suited to his own genius and that of the French 
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soldier, who is better fitted for the offensive than the defen- 
sive. Moreover it would spare France the horrors of invasion, 
relieve the internal political situation, and avoid the danger 
which might come from the many disloyal elements which 
still existed. An offensive-defensive was therefore by far 
the best policy, and Napoleon had no hesitation in adopting 
it. And there was even less difficulty in the choice of an 
arena for the execution of this policy. The allied armies in 
Belgium were not only the most vigorous of his enemies and 
the earliest in the field, but they also formed the greatest 
menace to France. No offensive in fact was possible in any 
other arena so long as the allied armies in Belgium were 
within striking distance of Paris. Thus a blow in that direc- 
tion was a necessary preliminary to any offensive against the 
other allies.^ 

Even in this preliminary task Napoleon was confronted 
with considerable numerical odds. Wellington with about 
85,000 2 available for battle, a motley host of British, Hano- 
verians, Nassauers, Brunswickers and Dutch-Belgians, lay 
covering Brussels, while Bliicher, at the head of 117,000, 
lay between Li6ge and Charleroi. Against these 200,000 
Napoleon could only put into the field about 125,000 men. 
Thus, while numerically far superior to Wellington alone and 
appreciably superior to Bliicher alone, Napoleon would be in 
a grave numerical inferiority to almost any combination of 
the two.* His strategy was therefore directed to the preven- 
tion of such a combination. 

Napoleon's concentration of the French army behind the 
Belgian frontier was, in spite of faults in execution primarily 
due to the blunders of Soult, one of the most skilful of his 


^Wellington alone of the allied commanders realized that Napoleon 
could not strike towards the Rhine so long as he and Bliicher were on the 
Belgian frontier (see Supplementary Despatches *'). 

*The figures axe Professor Oman’s (Cambridge Modern History), 

105,000 in all, of whom 20,000 occupied the fortresses a 85,000. 

*30,000 more than Wellington. 

8,000 more than Bliicher. 

87,000 less than Wellington and Bliicher. 
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opening operations.^ By the evening of 14 * June the French 
army was closed up and the heads of its columns within a 
short distance of the frontier. Napoleon’s plan was based on 
the knowledge that the communications of the allied armies 
led in different directions — ^Wellington’s to Antwerp and the 
sea, Bliicher’s to Li6ge and the Rhine. He intended, by 
striking at the point where their outposts overlapped, to de- 
feat and separate them before they could join forces on the 
field, driving each towards his own base and away from his 
ally. He knew that the allies were in scattered cantonments ^ 
covering about thirty-five leagues of country, and he hoped, 
not without reason, that he would be able to bring the Prus- 
sians to action before Wellington had time to come up. 
Instructing his leftmost corps to observe with their cav- 
alry the army of Wellington, he directed his main army 
in a dense mass upon the neighbourhood of Charleroi, where 
stood the Prussian outposts of Ziethen’s corps. This closeness 
of concentration and dense massing of troops surpasses any of 
Napoleon’s preliminary operations, and was evidently done 
with the intention of bringing on an immediate battle, and 
of driving the strategic wedge between the allies. 

Meanwhile in the head-quarters of the allies there was a 
certain amount of misunderstanding and friction, due mainly 
to distrust of Wellington on the part of Bliicher’s staff, 
especially on that of Gneisenau. There is in fact good rea- 
son to suppose that the Prussians desired, for political reasons, 
to deal with the French single-handed ; and were confident 
in their ability to do so. Wellington on his part did his best 
to overcome this distrust ; and it was by his request that the 
outposts had been brought into touch in the neighbourhood 
of Charleroi. Neither Wellington nor Bliicher, however, 
correctly read the daring and masterly plan of Napoleon. 
They had ample knowledge, from French War Office leakage, 

^ Grouard, op. cit. p. lo : “ II n’y a rien de plus parfait dans toutes 
ses campagnes”. 

2 This was due to their desire to spare the country and to facilitate 
supply. Bliicher met with great opposition from the Belgian authorities, 
when he proposed further concentration (Clausewitz, ** Der Feldzug von 
1815,*’ p. 38). 
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of the difficulties with which Napoleon was struggling, and 
did not believe that he would have the temerity to take the 
offensive against their superior numbers. Wellington, in 
particular, was convinced that the danger of a French offen- 
sive was past, and by clinging to this conviction and delaying 
his concentration he brought the allied cause within an ace 
of ruin ; nor was Bliicher quick to seize the facts of the situa- 
tion. On 14 June neither commander had any suspicion 
of the truth, and both armies were spread over a wide front, 
requiring from a day and a half to two days to effect a con- 
centration. They were in fact surprised, and that not for 
want of information, but because they failed to read Na- 
poleon’s mind. 

It was fortunate for them that in its execution Napoleon s 
great design fell far short of the grandeur of its conception. 
Up till the night of 14 June the allied commanders remained 
without suspicion. Then about 10 p.m. a party of French 
officers who had deserted brought to Bliicher’s head-quarters 
the news of Napoleon’s proximity. Gneisenau at once ordered 
a preliminary concentration towards Sombreffe ; but he never 
passed on the information to Hardinge (Wellington’s repre- 
sentative at the Prussian head-quarters) ; so that Wellington 
was not aware of Napoleon’s advance until the evening of 
the 15th, with what disconcerting results will be seen. 
Although surprised, neither of the allied commanders thought 
of falling back; they believed that they could concentrate 
sufficient forces, Bliicher at Ligny and Wellington at les Quatre 
Bras or Nivelles, to give battle on that line. Napoleon, who, 
to use Wellington’s phrase, had up to this point humbugged ” 
the allies, now played into their hands. Ney, who had ridden 
into the French head-quarters on the 15 th, was entrusted with 
the command of the left wing (about 45,000) and ordered to 
advance and hustle the enemy in the direction of Brussels ; 
Grouchy was given the command of the right wing, while 
Napoleon retained personal control of the centre and re- 
serves. Unfortunately neither wing acted with energy either 
on the afternoon of the 15th or on the morning of the l6th, 
and there is an ominous dilatoriness in the dispatch of the 
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Emperor s orders which indicate the presence of a new pheno- 
menon; he is suffering from fatigue.^ The result was that 
the Battles of Ligny and les Quatre Bras (l6 June) began a 
good deal later than they need have begun, ^ and the allies 
were made a present of some hours to get over their surprise 
and hurry oii their concentration. 

Napoleon had certainly surprised the allies but he evi- 
dently believed the surprise to be more complete than it actu- 
ally was ; when he began the Battle of Ligny he had only 
63,000 men against the Prussian 83,000. This battle — the 
last of Napoleon’s victories — ^was in many respects creditable 
to his generalship and the fighting qualities of his troops. 
Bliicher s hasty and ill-considered leadership lends colour to 
the idea that he was anxious at all costs to force the fighting 
and account for the French single-handed. On the other hand, 
with one fatal exception, the Emperor displayed all his old 
skill. That error was the failure to use Drouet d’Erlon^s corps, 
which he had detached from Ney’s command when he found 
himself engaged with the main body of the Prussians. Drouet 
d’Erlon appeared on the left flank at the critical moment of 
the battle.^ Napoleon (who had himself summoned him) did 
not realize that it was he and tamely allowed him to be re- 
called by Ney, with the result that a whole army corps was kept 
marching about between the two battle-fields all afternoon and 
was never engaged on either field. This lapse is abundant 
proof of the decline in Napoleon’s powers.^ The general re- 
sult of the battle, in spite of this, was favourable to the French. 
The Prussian centre was broken, and the army forced off the 
field in considerable disorder,^ the beaten troops flying north- 

^ On the 15th the Emperor was eighteen hours in the saddle, and came 
in utterly exhausted at 9 p.m. (** Correspondance,” op. cit. 22,055). 

* Les Quatre Bras at 2.0 p.m., Ligny at 3.30. 

® Not, it is true, in the exact quarter where Napoleon expected hjm 
(see Grouchy, “ Mtooires,” iv, 118). 

* It was Moltke’s opinion that if Drouet d’Erlon had been used at 
Ligny one-half of Bliicher’s army would have been destroyed (** ware 
fur Blficher vermichtend gewesen ”) ; on .the other hand if he had come 
in at les Quatre Bras Wellington must almost certainly have been defeated. 
See Letten Vorbeck, Napoleons Untergang, 1815,'’ 1. 331. 

® 8000 men left the colours. 
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wards throughout the night. The Prussians lost 12,000 to the 
French 8500. Bliicher had been knocked senseless on the 
battle-field, and Gneisenau, who took over the command, was 
driven by circumstances to order points of assembly for the 
routed army to the north of the field. When Bliicher came 
to, he took advantage of this fact to order a retreat to Wavre 
instead of to Namur. 

Meanwhile Ney in the early afternoon had come into 
touch with Perponcher s Dutch-Belgian Brigade (8000 strong) 
at les Quatre Bras. Perponcher had taken up this position 
on his own initiative, for Wellington had named Nivelles (five 
miles to the west). Wellington, who was always uneasy about 
his right and had no reason to be sure that the main French 
attack would not be delivered in this quarter, on his arrival 
at the front confirmed Perponcher s dispositions, and all morn- 
ing the various allied troops were hurrying in a wild helter- 
skelter to their allotted positions. Wellington then rode over 
to Bliicher’s head-quarters and gave the much-disputed condi- 
tional promise to come ” (to Bliicher s assistance) if he was 
not attacked himself’*. He was attacked, and attacked by 
forces at first far superior to anything he could put into line at 
les Quatre Bras, and being attacked he did what was quite 
equivalent in value to the suggested co-operation at Ligny ; 
he held 45,000 to 50,000 French all day (for we must count 
d’Erlon*s corps) and put Bliicher in a numerical superiority 
at Ligny. That Ligny was not a rout was due to the stoutness 
of Wellington*s defence at les Quatre Bras. That it was a 
defeat was not Wellington's fault but Bliicher's. 

Ney failed to rush the weakly held position of les Quatre 
Bras at the first attempt (2 p.m.). Bad troops as they were 
supposed to be, the Dutch-Belgians held out for an hour, and 
by that time the arrival of Picton's Division and of some Dutch- 
Belgian cavalry relieved the situation. After this reinforce- 
ments kept arriving at intervals until, at 5 p.m., Ney's 
numerical superiority had been converted into an inferiority. 
The French artillery was very deadly and their cavalry, 
mixed with infantry, charged repeatedly, the most notable 
charge bemg that of Kellermann. His fisdlure to break 
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the British line half-maddened Ney, and just at the moment 
when he most urgently needed infantry reinforcements he 
learnt that Drouet d^Erlon, by Napoleon's orders, had directed 
his corps towards Ligny, Wild with rage and apprehension 
Ney sent to recall him.^ This message reached Drouet 
d’Erlon just as he got within striking distance of the Prussian 
right at Ligny ; the General's nerve failed, and, lacking 
jfresh instructions from Napoleon, he returned to the Brussels 
road just in time to be too late. Ney had ruined his master's 
battle and had lost his own. For at about 7 p.m. Welling- 
ton took the offensive all along the line and pushed Reille 
back. Ney had failed tactically and strategically. He had 
failed in particular to grasp the change in his errand conse- 
quent on the Prussian stand at Ligny. His ought to have be- 
come a con taming movement and his master's dispatches should 
have made that plain.^ The recall of Drouet was a terrible 
blunder. 

After the Battle of Ligny, Napoleon, who believed the 
victory to be decisive and the Prussians to be in full retreat 
towards their base via Namur and Li6ge, failed once more in 
activity.® He wasted many hours of the 1 7th and then told off 
Grouchy with 83,000 men to follow the Prussians in the direc- 
tion of Namur. Then, with a sense of complete security, he 
turned to deal with Wellington. Napoleon had in fact mis- 
judged both the extent of his victory and the recuperative 
power of the Prussians. As we know, the Prussian army, 
abandoning its original line of communications, had rallied on 
the Wavre road after Ligny. Bliicher now received a message 
from Wellington asking for the support of one Prussian corps at 
Mont Saint Jean. In spite of Gneisenau's objections, Bliicher, 

^ See de Baudus, “Etudes sur Napoleon,” 1. 112. 

® As to Ney’s instructions, two dispatches were sent to him by Soult 
in quick succession (2 p.m. and 3.15 p.m.). The first said : “ Deal with 
those in front of you and then fall back and envelop the Prussians”. The 
second : “ Manoeuvre to envelop the enemy’s right and fall on his rear. 
This army (Blucher’s) is lost if you act vigorously. The fate of France 
is in your hands ” (Wellesley, “ Supplementary Despatches,” x. 494-5). 

®Ghrouchy (“Mdmoires,” op. cit. iv. 32) says that he was ill and 
hurried back to Fleurus to rest. 
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with true gallantry^ loyalty, and strategic insight, decided at 
once to march to Mont Saint Jean with his entire army and 
sent Wellington word that he would do so. That he was able 
to come to such a decision and to carry it out after the severe 
ordeal of Ligny is testimony not only to the Marshal’s own 
determination but to the quality of his troops. Early on the 
morning of the 18th Thielmann was left to await any French 
pursuit, while the remainder of the army marched off in the 
direction of Mont Saint Jean. But if Bliicher’s decision was 
praiseworthy the way in which it was carried out by his 
subordinates was so faulty as to lend colour to the idea that 
they wished to thwart his plans, and thus in spite of Bliicher’s 
resolution the Battle of Waterloo was all but lost. The first 
of the Prussians might reasonably have been expected about 
midday, they were not actually in action till the middle of 
the afternoon. The one corps which had been asked for, 
had it come in time, might have been more valuable than 
the whole army which arrived so tardily. 

Wellington received news of Blxicher’s defeat at Ligny 
and his retreat to Wavre at 9 a-ui. on the 17th. He clung 
to his position at les Quatre Bras, however, with the greatest 
daring to the very last moment, presumably in order to take 
pressure off the Prussians, at the risk of being caught in flank 
when he did retreat. Later in the day he managed to effect 
his withdrawal to Mont Saint Jean. There, in a position of 
his own choosing, he decided to await Napoleon’s attack, in 
spite of the latter’s superiority in numbers ^ and quality of 
troops and his decided superiority in artillery. It was a bold 
decision, but Wellington knew as well as Napoleon did that 
the state of the ground would hamper the artillery and he 
knew — ^which Napoleon did not^ — that he could count on the 
support of the Prussians. 

Napoleon was now in a complete fool’s paradise. He 

^The numbers at Waterloo w»e, allies 69,000 (less than half of 
whom were English), Napoleon 71,000. But the French had a great 
advantage in artillery (244 to 193 guns). WeUington had left 14,000 men 
on his light at Hal — a grave blunder, and one which shows that he never 
really understood Napoleon’s plan. 
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believed that the Prussians were in full retreat on Namur 
with Grouchy hot on their tracks. As a matter of fact that 
general spent most of the 18th in correcting his original 
error of direction, while the Prussians were marching to join 
Wellington at Mont Saint Jean ; Napoleon, however, was 
quite convinced that he had to deal with Wellington alone. 
He went about his business with leisurely security, and 
spent the morning of the 18th in reviewing his troops, and 
waiting for the ground to dry so that he might make full use 
of his artillery, the arm in which his superiority was most 
pronounced^ The battle began about noon with an attack 
on Hougoumont (a farm-house which formed an out-work on 
the right front of the allied position) by first one, then two, of 
Reille's divisions. It was successfully resisted by the British 
guards and proved very costly to the French. Then at about 
1 p.m.»Drouet d’Erlon attacked Picton on the British left. 
This attack was preceded by a devastating cannonade but was 
severely repulsed. The four French divisions attacked in cum- 
brous columnar formation, and were half-destroyed, mainly by 
Picton 's infentry and the charge of the Union Cavalry Bri- 
gade. But the British cavalry in following up this success 
suffered greatly at the hands of the French lancers. The 
failure of this attack, and the demoralization of the troops, 
left Napoleon with practically no intact infantry except 
Bachelors division, which later in the day attacked the British 

^ This question of the state of the ground is a vexed one. No doubt 
the ground was very had and hampered the action of the guns. But 
Mercer was able to move guns at a trot during the morning of Waterloo. 
Jomini maintains that four hours would have made little difference in the 
stateof the ground, for though the wind got up at g a.m. rain fell during the 
day, Drouet, who commanded the artillery, reported unfavourably in the 
morning and Napoleon, seeing no cause for haste, no doubt thought it best 
to wait. But he was also waiting to get up his troops which took a long 
time to reach the field. Had he known that the Prussians were coming, 
there can be no question that he would have attacked at once whatever 
the state of the ground. The fact that the artillery fire of the French was 
most deadly goes far to prove that the state of the ground was no serious 
obstacle. Refer to Jomini, ** Pr^s politique et militaire de la campagne 
de 1815 ” (1839), p. 199, and to Mercer, “ Journal of the Waterloo Cam- 
paign ” (1870), I. 310. 

VOL. m. — 16 
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right-centre without much result, and the Guard, For Lobau's 
corps was soon to be engaged in warding off the attack of 
Billow's Prussian corps on the right rear of the French posi- 
tion at Planchenoit. 

Napoleon had became aware of the approach of the Prus- 
sians about the time of Drouet d'Erlon's attack. But it was 
only by degrees that he realized that he would have to deal 
with the whole Prussian army. From the moment of the 
Prussian intervention, however, the whole character of the 
struggle changed. From his previous security the Emperor 
was suddenly plunged into a position that was well-nigh 
desperate. But political exigencies forbade any attempt to 
break off the battle, even if he could have done so. The 
period from 4? p.m. to 6.50 was signalized by the great cavalry 
attacks. These were directed in rapid succession mainly 
against the hitherto unattacked allied right-centre, and 
were repulsed by the infantry squares supported by allied 
cavalry. These premature cavalry attacks were directed by 
Ney, and Napoleon afterwards blamed the Marshal for mas- 
sacring the cavalry". But after all Ney was or should have 
been under Napoleon's control. The result of these wild and 
fruitless charges was that at 6 p.m. Napoleon had no intact 
troops save the infantry of the Guard; and by that time 
Lobau s corps and the young Guard (i.e. one-third of the en^ 
tire Guard) were deeply engaged at Planchenoit with Billow’s 
corps, the bulk of which was at last on the field. 

About 6.30 Ney carried la Haye Sainte and opened a gap 
in Wellington's line ; but this success came too late. There 
were no troops to take advantage of it, and Wellington by a 
great effort was able to re-form his line. From 7 p.m. on- 
ward the arrival of Prussian cavalry reinforced the extreme 
left of the terribly weakened allied line. This enabled 
Wellington to dr^w troops from that part of the line to rein- 
force his threatened centre. Napoleon's position was now 
desperate. He made one last effort to crush Wellington 
before the Prussian flank attack overwhelmed him and sent 
some 5000 to 6000 of the Guard against the allied right-centre. 
This last attack was defeated by Adam's Bri^de and the 
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British Guards. At that moment Napoleon’s star set for ever 
below the horizon. The pursuit was taken up by the Prus- 
sians who chased the fugitives relentlessly all through the 
night. The French lost about 50,000 killed and wounded, 
and all their guns; were, in fact, annihilated. The allied 
army lost 15,000, the Prussians more than 6000- 

Of the campaign of 1815 it may be said that from the first 
it was a brilliantly conceived forlorn hope which failed in 
execution. At the head of a small but splendid army, 
Napoleon had hoped to inflict a staggering blow on the allies 
in Belgium before the more distant members of the coalition 
could make themselves felt. He was grievously hampered 
by the gaps in his staff and the inefficiency of his subordinates. 
Soult was a poor substitute for Berthier, and to his want of 
knowledge of stafi^management may be traced many of the 
mistakes which wrecked a well-conceived campaign. Ney, 
for all his dazzling bravery, was ill-qualified for the respon- 
sible tasks with which, in the absence of others, he had to be 
entrusted. It was a pity that Davout could not have been 
employed on active service rather than at the War Office, 
Grouchy, though he must be exonerated from the often- 
repeated charge of having ruined the campaign, was sadly 
lacking in initiative. ^ 

But over and above this failure of his subordhiates there 
was a far more fatal failure in Napoleon’s own leadership. 
No amount of special pleading will alter the facts that 
Napoleon exaggerated the extent of his success at Ligny, that 
he assumed on insufficient grounds that the Prussians, after 

^ Grouchy attacked Thielmann’s corps at Wavre on the afternoon of 
the i8th ; Thielmann held the line of the Dyle until evening ended the 
fight, and so ensured the decisive participation of the Prussian main army 
in the Battle of Waterloo. Grouchy could never make good the loss 
of time involved in the original blunder of direction, for which Napoleon 
was responsible. He might, perhaps, have done more to hinder the 
Prussian march, but it is very questionable whether, after he heard 
the Waterloo cannonade and realized the situation, he could have done 
anything to influence the result. Nevertheless, he became Napoleon’s 
scapegoat. In justice to the unfortunate marshal it should be remembered 
that he implored the Emj>eror not to entrust him with a task for which he 
knew himself to be unfitted. 
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that battle, were retiring on Namur and had ceased to be a 
factor in the campaign ; that he neglected to take the obvious 
steps to locate them ; that he gave Grouchy the wrong direc- 
tion on the 17th ; that his tardy attack on the 18th greatly 
facilitated Wellington’s task. Finally that his management 
of the Battle of Waterloo was unworthy of his reputation ; for he 
allowed Reille to waste himself in the attack at Hougoumont ; 
he wasted his cavalry on an intact part of the allied line ; and 
he staked his last card on an attack on fresh troops. To say 
that Ney not Napoleon was responsible for these blunders, 
that the Emperor was engaged in repulsing the Prussian at- 
tack at Planchenoit, is to argue that the man who controlled 
vast fields like Austerlitz, Wagram, Dresden, and Leipzig 
allowed himself at Waterloo to be fettered by a village. 
Waterloo is a conclusive proof of the deterioration of the 
Emperor’s powers. No man, so he himself had said, can 
make war for more than six years. He had proved the truth 
of his own aphorism. 

Napoleon reached Paris on 2 Ij une. In spite of the terrible 
ordeal through which he had passed he did not despair of re- 
trieving the situation. He pleaded for a dictatorship. But 
the Senate took matters into its own hands. Europe was at 
war with Napoleon not with France. Europe was advancing 
on Paris. Only Napoleon’s abdication would satisfy the allies 
and that abdication, therefore, the Senate demanded. And so 
on the 22nd he laid down the sceptre for the second time. 
On the 25th he withdrew to Malmaison ; on the 29th he fled 
from this refuge only a few hours before the arrival of Blucher’s 
cavalry, and proceeded to Rochefort (3 July) with the idea of 
taking ship for America. Thwarted in this by the presence 
of English ships he took refuge on 15 July on the English 
warship Bellerophon which conveyed him to England. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


THE SECOND RESTORATION 
(1815-1830) 

T he Hundred Days had been no more than an epi- 
logue to the amazing career of Napoleon. Europe 
had not been justified in assuming that he eould be 
made to disappear without some such final thunder-clap. 
The Emperor had surrendered to the English, hoping that, 
like his Bourbon rival, he might be allowed to lead the life of 
an English country gentleman. But Napoleon I was a very 
different thing from Louis XVIIL^ The one had been the 
prot^g^ of Europe, and was the very emblem of legitimacy, 
the other was an upstart who had kept Europe in turmoil 
for fourteen years, subjected the most venerable monarchies 
to unprecedented indignities, and caused every throne to rock 
upon its foundations. Nor was he exactly suited for the part 
of an English country gentleman. The problem of -yvliat to 
do with him was in fact one of considerable difficulty. For a 
moment Lord Liverpool actually seems to have contemplated 
handing him over to Louis XVIII as a rebel subject. Eventu- 
ally it was decided to confine him in the remote island of St. 
Helena. This decision sealed the Emperor’s personal fate. 
A second escape became impossible. 

Sympathy for one who had soared so high and was brought 
so low is natural, and yet it is possible to question whether 
retirement was not the only thing for Napoleon, since death 

1 Siey^s had urged Lanjuinais after Waterloo to rally to Napoleon. 
He argued that he was Vhomme de la nation and that if, after the “ bar- 
barians ” were driven out, he became a menace to liberty they could unite 
to hang him. (Ollivier, “ I’Empire liberal,” i. 77.) 
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had not come to his rescue. In recent years there had been 
many signs that, young as he was, the great man had outlived 
his greatness. Let the Clerk date death/' says Michelet, 
“ from the day when the pompes fimehres follow the body to 
the grave ; the historian dates it from the day when the old 
man loses productive activity." Napoleon was not an old man 
as years go, but had he not to some extent lost “ produc- 
tive activity " ? His work was done. He had recreated 
France, co-opted" the Revolution, founded upon it a civil 
order which by itself it could never have erected, and laid 
firm and strong the bases of that social and political structure 
which is still — ^in all essentials — ^the France we know. But 
all this he had done before 1808 . From that time his genius 
had become distorted. He had given free rein to his pas- 
sion for glory and his lust of conquest.^ More than this, his 
judgment had become distorted, even his military touch 
fitful and spasmodic. It would have been better for him and 
better few France if he had perished on the field of Wagram.® 
By 1815 it had become imperative that he should leave the 
stage. The last act is too often the weak spot in the play ; 
it was so in the Napoleonic drama, and it was time to ring 
down the curtain. 

The strange thing is — and yet it was no more than natural 
— ^that, no sooner had Napoleon disappeared from* the political 
arena, than the Napoleonic Legend ” began to grow ; and 
from the remote island of his exile the Emperor began to 
exercise an influence upon Europe far greater than he could 
have hoped to do from any other vantage ground. Veiled in 
a mystery which he had not sought, he continued to exercise 
in an always increasing degree that strange fascination which 
was perhaps his most remarkable attribute ; and it was this, 
more even than the solid constructive work which he had ac- 
complished, that established the Napoleonic legend. That 

^ As he himself put it, trap emhrasse de chases (Gouigaud, op. 
cit. II. 302). 

® Napoleon himself wavered between Moscow, Dresden, and Waterloo 
as the moment when he should have perished, and on the whole, and 
naturally enough, he favoured Waterloo (Rosebery, “ Napoleon, The Last 
Phase,” p. 197). 
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legend completely overshadows the period of the Second 
Restoration ; it was destined in an even greater degree to 
stultify the Orleans monarchy, and by 1848 had attained such 
a hold over the minds of Frenchmen that it was possible for 
the Emperor’s nephew to revive the Napoleonic dynasty. 
But the most conspicuous immediate outcome of the growth of 
the Napoleonic legend was the effect it had on the French 
mind with regard to constitutional monarchy. France had 
tasted the sweets of personal government by a ruler of trans- 
cendent genius, and to that ideal she has constantly reverted, 
until, embittered by repeated disappointments, she at last 
abandoned the search for genius and gave herself over to 
government by politicians. There are many, however, who 
believe that she only awaits the advent of genius to revert 
once more to personal government. 

To return to the period of the Second Restoration ; the 
Bourbons misjudged the Napoleonic legend and misread the 
spirit of the people of France. .Louis XVIII, who bad learnt 
his lesson in the Hundred Days, now it is true abandoned, 
or tried to abandon, the idea of wiping out all trace of the 
Revolution, of restoring the privileges of the ancien regime, and 
making restitution of the Uens natiomux ; he bowed to the 
Revolution, and determined to submit to the position of con- 
stitutional monarch. He accepted this distasteful r6le with 
absolute honesty and set himself to play it with unswerving 
sincerity. He made a manage de cmvenance with the represen- 
tative system and proved himself a paragon of conjugal fidelity. 
"J'avais la jambe belle,” said Louis, ^'elle a cass^e, on 
me I’a remis tellement quellement. Mais enfin je marche, 
et j'aime mieux boiter que subir une amputation dont le re- 
sult^t le plus probable serait de me rendre cul-de-jatte.” 
" But,” he adds, ^^it is a trifle absurd to say that it is an ad- 
vantage to me to have a broken leg.” ^ The misfortune was 
that the sacrifice that Louis felt himself impelled to make was 
unnecessary, and that in making it he was actually run- 
ning counter to the subconscious spirit of France. Before 
1815 he had ignored both the Revolution and the Napoleonic 

^Daudet, “ Louis XVIII et Decazes ” (ed. 1899), p. 127. 
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Empire. Now, while he accepted the Revolution, he continued 
to forget the Empire. So he did not cease at the Second Re- 
storation to spurn historical continuity. 

It is time to take stock of the new Louis XVIII, weaned 
as he was from the errors of the First Restoration. The King 
is by no means an unattractive, still less an uninteresting, 
figure. Advancing age, corpulence, and the ravages of gout 
were by this time rapidly depriving him of bodily activity.^ 
In character he was generous, kindly, and affectionate, even 
sentimental. His relations for instance with his minister 
the young Comte Decazes were paternal in their affection ; and 
the letters he addressed to him are pathetically endearing. 
This affability unfortunately tended to degenerate into weak- 
ness, especially in his relations with the royal family. It is 
not easy,” he used to say, ^'to play the King with one's 
brother, when as a child one has shared* a bed with him ” ; 
but it should not have been impossible. Mentally Louis was 
extremely shrewd and endowed with a keen political judg- 
ment ; and, although pedantic and a prey to literary foibles, 
he had a ready tongue and the faculty of expressing a situation 
in a pithy and often epigrammatic sentence. Je n'ai pas 
le malheur de craindre mon people ” was worthy of the de- 
scendant of Henry IV ; and the letter in which he declared 
that if the allies blew up (as they proposed to do) the 
bridge of Jena in Paris he was ready to be blown up with it, 
was a popular bit of bombast, and showed that even he was 
alive in some degree to the glories of the Empire.^ Louis then 
was not without royal qualities. Posterity has acknowledged 
the extraordinary difficulty of the situation in which he was 
placed. A man of supreme genius might have laid the foun- 
dations of a lasting dynasty, it required a man of some real 

^ The loss of the use of his limbs, however, perhaps added to rather 
than detracted firom his dignity by concealing the “ Bourbon waddle”. 

® Doubt has been cast on the truth of this anecdote. Talleyrand, it 
is suggested, gave instructions for a strong protest to Blucher (“quelque 
chose de fort”) and afterwards put words into Louis XVIII’s mouth 
which he never uttered. Blucher’s attempt to blow up the bridge was not 
very successful (Duvergier de Hauranne, “ Histoire du gouvemement 
parlementaire,” iii. 189, and note). 
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ability merely to maintain himself upon the throne as Louis 
XVIII did. 

Napoleon had left Malmaison on 29 June, and had em- 
barked on the Bellerophon ” on 15 July. On 6 and 7 July 
the allies occupied Paris, and on the following day Louis 
XVIII re-entered his capital. In doing so he made his first 
mistake. By returning ^^in the baggage train of the allies ” 
he put himself in a false position with his people and with 
Europe. He would have been wiser to proceed to Lyons as 
Talle)rrand had advised him to do,^ and thence promulgate 
a constitution and negotiate with the European Powers. De- 
pendence on invaders was the fatal infatuation of the later 
Bourbons ; it dogged them with curious persistency ; and its 
result on this occasion was to place the settlement of France 
in the hands of the European Powers. The settlement of 1 8 1 5 
is thus a matter of European rather than French history ; the 
internal afifairs of France had become a matter of concern to 
Europe, and Louis played into the hands of the allies by re- 
turning to Paris in the wake of the army. Talleyrand was 
appointed Chief Minister and now, on the instance of the 
Duke of Wellington, Fouchd was made Minister of Police. 
The appointment of this regicide was humiliating to the 
King and offensive to all Royalists; it was however necessary, 
in Wellington's opinion, in order to conciliate Jacobin feeling 
in Paris and to facilitate the immediate entry of the King into 
the capital.2 The ministry was completed by Gouvion-Saint 
Cyr, Jaucourt, Pasquier, and Baron Louis (9 July). 

Already, at the instigation of Talleyrand, the King had 
published at Cambrai a declaration, in which he acknowledged 
the mistakes of the First Restoration and disavowed all in- 
tention of reviving tithes and feudal dues or laying hands 
on the domaines naiionaux : in other words he accepted the 
social and economic results of the Revolution. His first 
action after his restoration was to dissolve the Chamber of 
Deputies and order the electoral' colleges to assemble. The 
age-limit for both electors and deputies was fixed at twenty- 

i Talleyrand, **Mtooires” (ed. Broglie, 1891), iii. 194. 
op. cit. 237-8. 
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five. Thus the new Government “ appealed to the country/’ 
with what startling results will subsequently be seen. The 
ministry now forced on the King measures which ensured 
liberty to the Press. They then concerned themselves with 
the proscription of the participators in the Hundred Days, and 
over this they split, Talleyrand urging that the peers who had 
gone over to Bonaparte should be simply dismissed, while 
Fouch6, who like all habitual traitors was subject to much 
pressure from parties with whom he had intrigued, was in- 
stigated by the ultra-royalists and foreign governments to de- 
mand the proscription of more than 100 persons. This list 
was in the end reduced to fifty-seven, nineteen of whom, in- 
cluding Ney, were handed over to the councils of war. Ney 
was eventually found guilty and shot (7 December). He had 
been guilty of aggravated treachery and richly deserved his 
fate.^ Grouchy, Cambronne, Drouot and Lavalette were 
also handed over to military tribunals; Soult, Boulay de la 
Meurthe, Vandamme Thibaudeau and Camot were pro- 
scribed. " Oh veux-tu que j’aille, traitre } ” said Camot ; " oh 
tu veux, imbecile/’ replied Pouchy. 

These acts of severity were the signal for an outbreak of 
royalist violence in the south, which the Government, having 
no military force at its disposal, was powerless to check. The 
“ White Terror ” was directed against both Revolutionists and 
Bonapartists. Many hundreds were killed in spite of the 
protests of the Government.^ Talleyrand now insisted on 
Fouch6’s removal from the ministry (19 September) ; but he 
himself was not able long to survive his colleague. The elec- 
tions were completed during September and it became clear 
that the electors had pronounced against the "liberal” 
ministry. Louis XVIII ^d not attempted to influence the 
elections except in the direction of moderation, and cannot 
be held responsible for the results. The truth was that, 

1 This is not to say that the execution was a politic act. It was 
not. Ney appealed from the Council of War to the Peers. His actual 
execution took place after the fall of Talleyrand’s government. 

8 See Talleyrand, “ Mdmoires,” op. cit. m. 204, for the Government’s 
denunciation of the “ White Terror ”, 
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just as the Legislative Assembly — elected under the in- 
fluence of the September massacres — had represented only 
the opinion of an incendiary minority, so now the ckamhre 
inirouvableP- elected (on a very restricted franchise) under 
the influence of the White Terror,” represented only 
the opinions of a reactionary minority. An extraordinary 
situation was thus created and we have the curious spectacle 
of a King, honestly inclined to moderation, repeatedly forced 
by an elected body into reactionary courses which were con- 
trary to his better judgment. Thus we enter a kind of 
political wonderland where topsy-turveydom prevails; the 
Chamber not the Crown is the menace to liberty ; the ultra- 
reactionaries cry out for extensions of the franchise to promote 
their ends ; and the moderates insist on its limitation in order 
to thwart them. 

The advent of the chamhre iniroumhle was the end of 
Talleyrand, whose ministry resigned on 20 September. His 
fall was the signal for a sad collapse in the conduct of foreign 
afikirs. It was also a personal triumph for the Czar, who had 
a special dislike for the acute Prince, due to the latter's suc- 
cess at Russia’s expense in the Congress of Vienna and to 
the treacherous way in which he had negotiated with Austria 
behind Russia’s back. Alexander scored a further success in 
the appointment of Talleyrand’s successor. The Due de 
Richelieu, who now reluctantly took office, had actually been 
in the service of Russia during the many years which, as an 
iwAgri, he had spent outside his native country. Persuade 
qu’entre les images de la Divinity sur la terre il n’y en avait 
de plus belle et de plus digne que I’Emp^reur Alexandre, il 
n’imagina rien de mieux, en se chargeant des affaires de la 
France, que d’aller implorer les lumi^res et I’appui de ce 
Prince.” Talleyrand’s caustic verdict on his successor is far 
from just, but it contains this grain of truth, that it was im- 
possible for Richelieu not to favour in some degree the country 
of his adoption. Nevertheless he was an upright, honourable, 
and patriotic man who cherished no feelings of revenge. His 

^ So it was called. The phrase is untranslatable ; the nearest English 
equivalent is perhaps ** too good to be true ”, 
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career indeed is a splendid refutation of the charge so often 
made that to be an imigr^ was necessarily to be an enemy of 
France ; under the circumstances, with reactionary ideas in 
the ascendant, the appointment was probably the best that 
could have been made ; if the chief minister had to have a 
royalist past there was no one who combined that past with a 
less recriminatory ideal, or with a greater desire for internal 
peace than the Due de Richelieu. In the words of his col- 
league Decazes ; there was no one better situated than he 
to serve as a bond between the ^ men of the past ^ (i.e. of the 
aiuAen HgiTne), and the honourable men of the regime 
created by the Revolution With Richelieu there took 
office Decazes as Minister of Police, the Due de Feltre (better 
known as Clarke, one of the traitors of 1814* and 1815),^ as 
Minister of War, Dubouchage as Minister of Marine, Vaublanc 
(another of Napoleon’s creations) as Minister of Interior, Cor- 
vette as Minister of Finance, and Barbe-Marbois as Minister of 
Justice (24# September, 1815). This ministry held office from 
September, 1 8 1 5, to December, 1818. Seldom have ministers 
been confronted with circumstances so grave. On the one 
hand they found the country occupied by foreign troops and 
regarded with suspicion by all Europe ; the majority in the 
Chamber crying out for reaction, restitution, and recrimina- 
tions, for a policy, that is, which they regarded as fatal to 
their country ; an heir-presumptive, intriguing and encourag- 
ing the violence of the uUras, or extreme reactionaries : 
whereas if they looked in the other direction for support, 
leant that is towards the Liberals and the left in the Chamber, 
they at once provoked Europe, laid themselves open to 
accusations of Jacobinism, and perhaps enda3agered the 
throne which it was their first object to serve. 

The only way in which a ministry so situated could hope 
to govern was by a policy of give and take, by balancing, 
that is, between the various parties ; thus with the ministry 
of Richelieu begins that form of parliamentary government 
which is peculiar to modem France (and which is so hope- 

^ Davdet, op. cit. p. 91. 

^ He it was that betrayed Napoleon’s military situation to Wellington. 
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lessly confusing to the English mind, accustomed to the 
simple party system), where regard has to be had not only to 
the ministry and the opposition, but to such shades of opinion 
as the right-centre and the left-centre. Safety in 1815 could 
clearly not be found on the extreme right with the ultras 
nor on the extreme left with the liberals. The ministry had 
to look to the two groups of the centre, and wavered accord- 
ing to circumstances between the two. In the end Richelieu 
came to identify himself with the right, Decazes with the 
left, centre, and the latter prevailed. 

The first duty of the ministry was obviously to make the 
best settlement possible with the allied Powers, whose armies 
still occupied the country ; and in pursuance of this policy 
on 20 November, 1815, was signed the Second Peace of 
Paris, It comprised two treaties. By the first France was 
to hand over to Sardinia the territory she still retained in 
Savoy, to abandon the districts in Belgium and Germany that 
she had received at the Treaty of Paris ; to make restitution 
of all the works of art which had been carried to Paris during 
the Napoleonic campaigns, to pay an indemnity of 700 million 
francs, to submit to the indignity of a Committee of the Allies 
sitting at Paris to watch over her internal affairs, and for five 
years to support an army of occupation of 150,000 men. This 
treaty made it clear that the powers still regarded France as in- 
fected with the revolutionary bacillus and that they did not feel 
inclined to let her out of quarantine. Talleyrand would not 
have signed it ; he had in September rejected an ultimatum 
which had embodied tenns somewhat similar. But Talleyrand 
had never held office with a chamhre introuvable and 
Indeed could not have done so. Humiliating as the terms 
were, Richelieu could hardly have avoided accepting them.^ 
The second treaty comprised in the Peace of Paris was 
equally humiliating, embodying as it did the very idea 
against which Talleyrand had so vehemently protested at 
the Conference of Vienna, to wit, an alliance of the powers 
from which France was excluded. This “ Concert of Europe 

1 Richelieu was overwhelmed with shame after signing the treaty. 
Duvergier de Hauranne, op. cit. in. zsz. 
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to watch over France was the most cherished principle of the 
Emperor Alexander. Luckily for France it was distasteful 
to England and was accepted with a very bad grace by 
Castlereagh ; and the gradual withdrawal of England from 
the Concert, helped to release France from the intolerable 
position of tutelage to which in 1815 she was forced to 
submit. 

The question of external relations thus temporarily ad- 
justed, the ministry concerned itself with the even more 
difficult business of internal affairs. On 18 December 
Vaublanc introduced a measure for readjusting the franchise 
in a reactionary fashion which the ministry considered would 
be favourable to itself. Vill^le, a member of the extreme 
right, put forward counter proposals which are an illustration 
of the curious topsy-turveydom of public affairs. For while 
the liberal ministry proposed restrictions of the franchise, 
the spokesman of the reactionary party propounded a scheme 
for its extension. This remarkable contradiction sheds an 
interesting light on the condition of popular feeling in France 
in 1815.^ Both these franchise proposals were rejected by 
the peers. 

Corvetto, the Minister of Finance, next introduced the 
budget, in which the sale of the State forests was suggested. 
The Ultras of the right refused to sanction the proposals, and 
put forward extravagant demands on behalf of the Church. 
The European Powers, as represented by their delegates at 
Paris, at once took alarm. They believed that the conduct of 
the Ultras heralded a repudiation of the liabilities of France.^ 
Wellington intervened and brought personal pressure upon 
the King to support his ministry against the intrigues of Artois 
and his friends on the right. He also had an interview with 
Artois, and indicated with characteristic bluntness that the 
policy he was pursuing and the triumph of the Ultras would 

^ Villfele’s scheme was for a reduction of the franchise qualification 
from 300 to 50 firancs (of direct taxation), which would have given an 
electorate of 2,000,000 instead of 100,000 ; indirect election and a qualifi- 
cation of 1000 francs for deputies ; quinquennial elections and an age- 
limit of forty years- 

3 See Daudet. ou. cit. p. 117, for the Duke of Wellington’s suspicions. 
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lead to a European crisis. The united pressure of the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers was brought to bear on the King and 
the ministry to dissolve the Chamber. The King, however, 
was unwilling to dismiss a body whose chief fault was after 
all an inconvenient excess of royalism, while the ministry 
were not inclined to accept the dictation of the Powers. 
Nevertheless, so intolerable and so dangerous to the peace of 
Europe was the attitude of the majority in the Chamber, that 
on 29 April, after a much mangled budget had been carried, 
the King closed the session. The ministry was now divided 
as to what course to pursue. Could they go on with the 
Chamber as it was? could they reduce it numerically and 
make it more manageable, or must they dissolve ? Decazes, 
the strong man of the ministry, pronounced in favour of the 
latter course, and finally persuaded the King to go with him.^ 
Richelieu and Lain6 (who had succeeded Vaublanc) were 
reluctant to take the great step ; they preferred even an in- 
triguing and obstructive right to any strengthening of the 
left. Nevertheless the counsels of Decazes prevailed, and on 
5 September the chambre inirouvahle was dissolved. Bom 
at a moment when political passions ran almost as high ^s 
they had run at the moment of the birth of the Convention, 
the chambre introuvahle has been aptly compared (by M. 
Duvergier de Hauranne) ^ to that assembly. Duvergier points 
out that if its acts were not as bloody as those of the earlier 
assembly, its sentiments were, and he declares that it was only 
prevented from translating its sentiments into actions by the 
good sense of the King, the firmness of two ministers, and the 
moderation of a notable portion of the assembly. He goes on 
to ask, very pertinently, what would have happened in 1815 
had the King been Charles X instead of Louis XVIII, the 
Chief Minister one of Charles’ entourage instead of Richelieu. 
In the elections which ensued the ministry secured a majority, 
while the left of the Chamber was slightly strengthened; 
Decazes’ policy was thus justified. A new electoral law sup- 

1 But only after infinite difficulty. Louis, as Richelieu said, behaved 
as if he were a besieged city. 

® 0 p. cit. III. 418, 419. 
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plementary to the Charter of 1814* was now introduced, of 
which Royer-Collard, the most typical example of a liberal- 
royalist, was the real author. It confirmed and amplified the 
provisions of the Charter, and placed the government of France 
firmly in the hands of an electorate of barely 100,000 persons. 
This measure was passed on 5 February, 1817, and remained 
law for thirty years. 

It was about this time that the policy identified with the 
name of Decazes, that, to wit, of nationalizing the monarchy 
and royalizing France,'* of confimning the restoratioi^ while 
resisting reaction, began to receive support from a small but 
influential group of constitutional Royalists to whom the name 
Doctrinaires was applied. This group comprised Royer-Col- 
lard, de Serre, Barante, Camille Jordan, and Guizot, while 
Beugnot, Mounier, de Remusat, and later de Broglie usually 
acted with it. The electoral law of 5 September, 1817, was 
to a lai^e extent the work of the Doctrinaires, 

The ministry was now well set on the course of liberal 
administration which Decazes had mapped out for it. Richelieu, 
it is true, and Lain6 adopted it with reluctance ; but the 
ministry had been strengthened, in the liberal-royalist sense, 
by the introduction of Mol^, Gouvion-Saint-Cyr and Pasquier, 
and received steady support from the majority (i,e. from 
the right-centre and left-centre) in the Chamber. Against 
this composite ministerialist majority the UUras and the left 
combined in an unholy alliance, supported on occasion 
by the Doctrinaires who adhered to no party. In Decem- 
ber, 1817, Gouvion-Saint-Cyr introduced a very necessary 
scheme for reorganizing the army. Conscadption had been 
abolished ; and the ballot for seven years' service was now 
imposed in order to secure the 240,000 men aimed at. 
Promotion from the ranks was sanctioned, and promotion of 
officers by seniority. This was a thoroughly liberal measure 
and roused the heated opposition of the Ultras ; the Govern- 
ment was obliged to lean more than ever on the left. 

The work of the year 1818, the last of Richelieu's ministry, 
redounds to that minister’s credit. Though he was more and 
more out of sympathy with the drift of his party, he was able 
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to remove ifirom France the incubus of the army of occupa- 
tion. In October the representatives of the Powers assembled 
at Aix-la-Chapelle to discuss the question of the outstanding 
portion of the indemnity and that of the evacuation of 
France. It was decided to fix the former at 265,000,000 
francs, and the latter for SO November, At the same time 
France was relieved from the surveillance of the Committee 
of the Powers. She remained suspect it is true, and another 
treaty was signed, making provision for concerted action in 
the event of a fresh revolution ; on the other hand she was 
re-admitted to the comity of Europe, and^invited to adhere 
to Alexander’s great scheme for a union of the Powers for 
the preservation of peace. Thus she recovered self-respect 
and political liberty (9 October, 1818). 

The Conference of Aix-la-Chapelle was an undoubted 
triumph for Richelieu ; it may be doubted whether any other 
living Frenchman could have secured terms so frvourAble. 
During his absence on this mission the annual renewal of the 
Chamber had brought a great access of strength to the left ; 
such out-and-out Liberals as Lafayette, Benjamin Constant, 
and Manuel secured seats. The effect at Aix-la-Chapelle was 
affreuX) Richelieu wrote : and the effect on his own constitu- 
tional timidity was even greater. All his antecedents made 
traffic with revolutionaries revolting to him. The situa- 
tion indeed was almost impossible. In the battle with the 
Ultras of the right, the moderate majority of the centre had 
played into the hands of the Ultras of the left. To Richelieu’s 
ever despondent eye this heralded an eventual ultra-liberal 
majority, when government would be possible only by re- 
peated (Titat. Well might the unfortunate King de- 
spair ; on each side, he said, he saw an abyss, and his only 
uncertainty was which of the two would swallow him up. 
For the moment the chances seemed in favour of the ultra- 
royalist abyss. The ministry split into pieces and Decazes, 
who steadily advocated the other abyss, to wit a moderate 
liberal policy, as the less dangerous, was actually ordered 
to leave France. " Je voudrais 6tre mort, 6 mon fils,*’ wrote 
Louis to his &vourite when he communicated to him the 
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news of his disgrace. But the formation of a majority from 
the “ pure right was found to be impossible, the other abyss 
yawned and for the moment Louis was confronted with the, 
to him appalling, prospect of recalling Talleyrand. In the 
end it was found possible to avoid this ; and a ministry was 
formed with General Dessoles, a distinguished soldier of 
proved loyalty and at the same time of liberal views, as Presi- 
dent of the Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs. De- 
cazes was recalled and took the portfolio of the Interior ; de 
Serre, Louis, Gouvion-Saint-Cyr, and Portal made up the 
ministry. Its character was definitely liberal and it derived 
its strength from the left-centre and left. It could also de- 
pend on the support of the Doctrinaires. 

The Dessoles-Decazes ministry at once found itself divided 
into two camps. Dessoles, de Serre, and Louis accepted the 
full programme of the Doctrinaires and gave themselves over 
to a definitely liberal policy. Decazes, Portal, and Gouvion- 
Saint-Cyr cherished the old idea of fisumig both ways, of hold- 
ing out hands, as the King had once said, to right and left, 
and believing that " whoso is not against us is with us It 
is not an attitude that commends itself to modem political 
notions ; but it was probably the only policy by which it was 
possible to govern France in I8I9. Thus Decazes who had 
been the spur of the late ministry became the bridle of the 
new. While acquiescing in the liberal policy, he desired to 
retain the adherence of the right- centre. Almost at once it 
became apparent that, whatever their position in the Chamber, 
the ministry would have to reckon on open hostility in the 
House of Peers where the ultra-royalists were in a majority. 
Barth^lemy (the hero of the Peace of Basle), now " more Royal- 
ist than the King himself,” proposed a modification of the 
electoral law ; and there was also factious opposition in the 
House of Peers to the financial proposals of the ministry. The 
King at once declared his determination to break down this 
opposition : Cette majority,*' he said, “ je la briserai ; and 
he did so by the bold step of creating about sixty new peers 
(6 March). So early was the Government driven to the 
expedient of coups 'which Richelieu had feared. 
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The way was now open for liberal measures, and a series 
of decrees was passed by which full liberty of the press was 
guaranteed. How far the ministiy were drifting away from 
the policy of their predecessors may be gauged by recalling 
that Richelieu, from Aix-la-Chapelle, had denounced freedom 
of the press as " the Pandora's Box from which emerge all the 
calamities which desolate the Earth The lid of that box 
was now agape and the ultra-royalists were horrified at the 
prospect. This measure was the special ofispring of the 
Doctrinaires and the minister de Serre (a Doctrinaire himself) 
distinguished himself in the debates by a series of oratori- 
cal triumphs (1 May, 1819). Having gone so far in a liberal 
direction however, the ministry now showed that there was a 
limit beyond which they would decline to go. The extreme 
left clamoured for the extension of pardon to the traitors of the 
Hundred Days and to the regicides. This was flatly refused, 
and the ministry, hustled by the ultra-right on one side, began 
at the close of the year to be hustled by the ultra-left on the 
other. 

The partial election of 1 81 9 provided further reinforcements 
for the ultra-left ; Gr^goire, the constitutional ” bishop, was 
amongst those returned; it was one of the ironies of the 
political situation that a man who was a regicide in all but 
fact should have owed his election to extreme royalists. 
Supporters of the Government were by this time getting 
thoroughly frightened at the advance of extreme liberalism ; 
the aspect of foreign affairs was also menacing, and it seemed 
improbable that the allies would refrain much longer from 
intervention in the internal affairs of France. Under these 
circumstances the moderate section of the ministry, now headed 
by Decazes, determined that an alteration in the electoral 
law was necessary. De Serre, aided by de Broglie, developed 
a scheme by which, it was hoped, a greater degree of stability 
would be secured. Its main feature was a hereditary House 
of Peers, a Chamber of Deputies numbering 456 with an age- 
limit of thirty years (the qualification being a pajmient of 
60Q francs in direct taxation), septennial Assemblies, and a 
double vote to the wealthier classes. 
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It was clear that this measure could not be carried without 
changes in the ministry for Dessoles, Saint-Cyr, and Louis 
were definitely hostile to it. Decazes made overtures to Royer- 
Collard, the most important of the Doctrinaires, and to his old 
chief Richelieu. Neither of them could be persuaded to join 
the government and when, in November, the three liberal 
members of the ministry resigned, their places were taken by 
Roy, La Tour-Maubourg, and Pasquier. The situation was 
reversed, the wind which had been abaft the liberals now 
blew fair for the reactionaries. The exclusion of Gr6goire 
from the Chamber was carried, and de Serre's scheme for 
electoral reform was modified in a sense fiivourable to the 
Ultras. The ministry was now in a very difficult position ; 
without conciliating the extreme right it had irritated the 
extreme left Would it be able to carry the electoral law } 
AU depended on de Serre, the true author of the scheme and 
the only man whose eloquence might prevail in the Chamber ; 
and just at the most critical moment de Serre's health broke 
down and he had to leave Paris (January, 1 820 ). Robbed of this 
almost indispensable support, the ministers prepared to intro- 
duce the scheme on 14 ? February, 1820 , when a blow fell upon 
them and upon France which entirely altered the political 
situation. On the night of 13 February, the Due de Berry, 
son of the Comte d' Artois and heir-presumptive to the throne, 
was assisting his wife into her carriage at the entrance of the 
opera house when he was attacked by a labouring man called 
Louvel, who seems to have been a mere fanatic and without 
accomplices ; the duke was mortally wounded and died a 
few hours later. After this tragic event the ministry could 
hardly have hoped to stand. The Ultras did not Restate to 
attribute the calamity to the liberalism of recent legislation. 
There was even a base attempt to implicate Decazes. The 
royalist journals gave vent to an unbridled display of malice ; 

Almost all France was the accomplice of the murder,” said 
one, and Chateaubriand spoke of Decazes as slipping in a 
pool of blood The bereaved father, to his eternal shame, 
attempted to make political capital out of his son’s death. 
He went in person to the King and demanded the dismissal 
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of Decazes as the price of the support of the ultra-right. 
The King clung to his friend, and Decazes himself displayed 
the utmost dignity in conditions which were not only trying 
but dangerous. The ministry brought forward proposals, 
exceptional laws as they were called, for the suspension of 
the liberty of the press, and for the establishment of certain 
arbitrary powers to prevent a repetition of such crimes. It 
was also determined to proceed with the electoral law. The 
left-centre demurred ; and a coalition between it and the 
right placed the ministry in a minority. Decazes now urged 
the recall of Richelieu as the only way out of the dilemma ; 
that is he advised a complete surrender to the demands of 
the Ultras, Artois promised the support of the right to a 
Richelieu ministry provided it did not include Decazes. De- 
cazes saw that he himself must be sacrificed if the situation 
was to be saved- Richelieu hesitated ; he did not desire 
office, and there were rumours of a Talleyrand ministry. It 
was possibly the prospect of the return of ce Talleyraind that 
persuaded the King to accept Richelieu and sacrifice Decazes. 
For this was the fiirst stipulation made by Richelieu. He 
saw that so long as Decazes remained in office, the right 
would refuse its support ; and without its support it was im- 
possible for any ministry to command a majority. With the 
profoundest grief Louis parted with his friend ; he created 
him a duke and appointed him ambassador to England. 

Richelieu's second ministry comprised Simeon, Mounier, 
Pasquier, and Portalis (the latter as locum tenens for de Serre). 
Never was ministry in a more miserable situation. Tolerated 
rather than welcomed, it lived by the support of the centre ; 
no measure it could propose but would rouse the hostility of 
either the right or the left. As de Broglie said,^ the merest 
breath would overset it The Doctrinaires indeed continued 
ostensibly to support the ministry, but only because they 
dared not contemplate the consequences of its downfall. 
Their convictions obliged them to oppose the exceptional 
laws " which Richelieu now reintroduced. The left, under , 
the able leadership of General Foy, attacked the proposals 

^ Souvenirs (1785-1870) du feu Due de Broglie” (ed. 1886), n. 130. 
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jfiercely, while the right gave them a grudging and precarious 
support. A revised electoral law was next introduced ; the 
age-limit was reduced, and an elaborate double system of 
election devised, which had the effect of identifying landed 
property with political power. This was a distinctly reaction- 
ary step, and the left, supported by Royer-Collard, protested 
loudly, while the ultra-right growled at its insufficiency. De 
Serre, by this time a dying man, bravely returned to Paris to 
lend his support to the unpopular measure. He now regarded 
the left as the enemy. His attack on Lafayette was terrible 
in its sarcasm and also in its justice. The political struggle 
and the execution of the assassin Louvel were the causes of 
considerable disorder, which was fomented by the left but 
treated with commendable firmness by the Government. At 
last the electoral law was passed, though only by small 
majorities and in an amended form. The session ended on 
22 July. The Government had just managed to hold its own 
by reliance on the right, and the extreme right had actually 
voted with the extreme left on the electoral law. 

Meanwhile their royalist proclivities had caused the 
ministry to break with the Doctrinaires, most of whom (for 
de Serre could no longer be considered a Doctrinaire) were 
dismissed from the Council of State and went more or less 
definitely into opposition. At the same time an era of plots 
and conspiracies was inaugurated by the extreme left, the 
most serious of which, a military plot which aimed at the over- 
throw of the dynasty, was discovered in good time by the 
authorities. D’Argenson, Manuel, and Lafayette were amongst 
those implicated, but the Government refrained from prosecut- 
ing them (August, 1820). The birth of a posthumous son 
(the Duke of Bordeaux) to the Duchess of Berry on 29 
September gave fresh heart to the ultra-royalists, and a royal 
proclamation was issued urging the nomination of royalist 
deputies for the autumn elections. The result was a Chamber 
of overwhelming royalist propensities. The counter-revolu- 
tion might be said to be in full swing. Lain6, Vill^e, and 
Corbi^re, all extreme royalists, were introduced into the 
ministry, and Chateaubriand was sent as ambassador to Berlin. 
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Even this, however, did not satisfy the extremists whose motto 
continued to be, "All or Nothing*'. 

While the political life of the nation was in this deplorable 
condition, its material condition was daily improving. The 
credit due to the Richelieu ministry for this, and for its reason- 
able attitude in foreign affairs, should not be obscured by the 
miserable expedients to which it was driven by the exigencies 
of party politics. The details of the foreign complications 
which now arose owing to revolutionary outbreaks in Spain, 
Naples, and the Ottoman Empire, can be more conveniently 
treated in the period after the close of Richelieu's ministry 
when they actually came to a head. It suffices to say that 
Richelieu, in the conferences of Troppau and Laibach 
(1820-1), adhered with considerable success to Talleyrand's 
policy of claiming for France a voice in the councils of Europe. 
But the ultra-royalists were not satisfied with this; they 
desired that France should take a line of her own in foreign 
policy, and thought that she should intervene, even without 
the assistance of the other Powers; to prevent Ferdinand VII 
of Spain suffering the fate of Louis XVI. They raised a 
factious opposition to the ministry. The partial election of 
1821 ^ brought them new recruits. They presented an 
insolent address to the King in which they demanded a more 
vigorous and " honourable ” foreign policy, and the fulfilment 
of the promises of the charter. They were in fact playing 
for the support of the left, and were successful in securing 
that of Royer-Collard and the left-centre. Against this com- 
bination the ministry could not stand. Richelieu, in an 
interview with Artois, made a last effort to hold him to the 
promise of support which he had given him when he took 
office. But Artois had only wanted Richelieu to serve his 
own ends, as a transition minister. The time was now ripe 
for a real ultra-royalist minister, and Vill^le, the ablest and 
most capable of the Ultras, was Artois' nominee. 

Richelieu's ministry resigned on 12 December, 1821, and 
with it ended the period of government by one or other 

^ Le. the replacement by election of the deputies who retired under 
the Constitution. 
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group of the centre ; power had passed from the left-centre 
to the right-centre with the fall of Decazes.; with the fall of 
Richelieu it passed to the right. We have been so much con- 
cerned with the difficulties and failures of the ministries of 
the centre that we should take special note of their remark- 
able success. Materially France had prospered ; her industries 
had revived ; order had been secured ; the army had been put on 
a fresh footing ; the finances of the country had been wonder- 
fully re-established, and France had recovered much of her 
standing among the nations. Both Decazes and Richelieu 
and many of their colleagues had been excellent administra- 
tors and sound statesmen; it was as politicians that they 
failed, and if they failed it was in face of overpowering diffi- 
culties. We now enter a fresh period- Power falls to 
ministers with quite other ideals ; ideals much simpler and 
much more deliberate. Let us understand the policy of the 
ultra-royalists before we embark on the story of their period 
of power. 

From the first moment of tihe restoration this parly had 
determined what the restoration ought to mean : vengeance 
on the Revolution and all its works, and a reconstitution of the 
conditions of the anden This had been their ideal in 

1814j ; it was their ideal now ; for it was to them rather than 
to the Bourbons that the epigram applied that they had 
learnt nothing and forgotten nothing Once more in 
1821 they had it in their power to apply their solution to the 
political situation. There were two special ways in which 
they hoped to facilitate that solution : by rehabilitating the 
Catholic religion and cementing the connexion between 
altar and throne, and by adopting a bolder line in foreign 
policy ; both these ideas were brought to ftxiition, and the 
‘'ultra'' policy had a very fair measure of success. This, 
however, was largely due to the extreme ability with which 
Vill^le, an exceedingly clever politician, played his cards. 
He sedulously exaggerated the importance of the numerous 
conspiracies by which the liberals sought to hamper the 
Government, and thus prolonged the exceptional conditions 
which had been first created by the assassination of the Duke 
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of Berry ; and so, in spite of the fact that the new Chamber 
(that of 1822) was more liberal than the last, he was able to 
keep the liberals in absolute check. Before the election 
there had been passed in the old Chamber (18 March, 1822) 
a law which placed the press completely under the censorship 
of the Government. A strong protective tariff on imported 
goods was passed in July, and a first step was taken towards 
the rehabilitation of religion by the exclusion of heretical 
teachers from the university and the multiplication of religious 
schools. It was now time to take the first step towards the 
realization of the second of the great ultra ** ideals, the 
introduction of a more warlike tone in foreign policy. 

It is necessary to look back a little if we are to understand 
the condition of European affairs at this juncture. The Con- 
cert of the great Powers remained as it was left at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, the pivot on which everything revolved. That is 
to say Russia, Prussia, Austria, and in a very much more hesi- 
tating fashion England, remained in concert ostensibly for the 
purpose of watching France ; but the three continental Powers, 
inspired by the enthusiasm of the Czar, desired to develop the 
operations of the united Powers, and to extend this tutelage 
to the whole of Europe for the maintenance of the statiis quo 
and the support of legitimate government. England, in a 
steadily increasing degree, opposed this extension of the scope 
of the Concert. France, on the other hand, was desirous of 
taking her place in it, and was not averse to the idea of a 
general tutelage of Europe. The condition of affairs in Spain, 
where Ferdinand VII was pursuing a policy more reactionary 
than was suggested even by the extremest JJltrds in France, 
excited considerable anxiety ; a revolution broke out in 1 820, 
and in the same year a similar outbreak occurred in Naples, 
where Ferdinand VIPs uncle, Ferdinand I, ruled as King of 
the Two Sicilies. Here were two cases in which, if the general 
alliance of Europe was to be more than a sham, the interven- 
tion of Europe was called for. Two Powers were specially in- 
terested, Austria in the affairs of Naples, and France in the 
affairs of Spain. A fresh confer«ace was summoned to Troppau 
in October, 1820, and Austria, Russia, and Prussia signed a 
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protocol to the effect that the united Powers claimed a right 
to interfere in " States which have undergone a change of 
government due to revolution, the results of which threaten 
other States England stood out, and France signed only 
with certain reservations. The conference adjourned to meet 
at Laibach in January, 1821 ; and an invitation was sent to 
Ferdinand of Naples to attend. Mettemich used all his in- 
genuity to get England to throw in her lot with the other 
Powers, but unsuccessfully ; Lord Stewart, the English pleni- 
potentiary, remained absolutely firm and the Concert of Europe 
seemed likely to break up, when events happened which modi- 
fied the attitude of the dissenting Powers. 

A great outbreak of revolt occurred in 1821 in the Ottoman 
Empire. In this matter it would have suited Russia to act 
alone and ignore the Concert of which she had been the 
creator. England and Austria, both of whom were deeply 
interested in the maintenance of the int^rity of the Ottoman 
Empire, were naturally opposed to any such isolated action on 
the part of Russia, and England at once began to use the veiy 
plea from which she had so obstinately dissented : in other 
words she displayed a tendency to acknowledge the general 
alliance. About the same time the downfall of Richelieu and 
the formation of the ultra-royalist Vill^e ministry in France 
gave a great impetus to the policy of intervention in Spain. 
This in turn reacted on the relations between France and Eng- 
land. Hitherto England and France had tended to act to- 
gether in opposition to Prussia, Austria, and Russia ; they now 
began to drift apart. 

In the year 1822 the statesmen of Europe once more as- 
sembled, on this occasion at Verona, to discuss the European 
situation. The question which overshadowed aU others was 
that of Spain. To the proposal for concerted interference in 
this quarter England opposed an uncompromising resistance. 
Montmorency, the French plenipotentiary,, had instructions 
to indicate that France was prepared to move in this direction 
even if she did not receive the support of the Powers. Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia- gave Montmorency formal assurance of 
their countenance and assistance. England declined to give 
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any such assurance. In the spring of 1 823 the Due d’ Angou- 
l^xneled a French army of 95,000 men across the Pyrenees, the 
three great continental Powers approving while Great Britain 
dissented. The action of France had put an end to the Con- 
cert of Europe. The French had an easy triumph in Spain. 
The policy, long advocated by Chateaubriand, and which he 
himself had brought to fiiiition, proved a triumphant suc- 
cess.^ Fired by this success, the extreme royalists now 
clamoured for a forward foreign policy at every possible oppor- 
tunity. Alarmed at their clamour, Vill^le, who was 'not fully 
in sympathy with the ultra-warlike party, dismissed Chateau- 
briand (June, 1824), and set himself to the consolidation of 
the ministerial power at home. 

He believed that the time had come for drastic measures, 
and his first proceeding was to destroy the liberal tendencies 
of the peers by ^foum6e of fresh creations (December, 1 823), 
and he next proceeded to the dissolution of the Chamber of 
Deputies. The accuracy of his political judgment was vin- 
dicated in the elections which ensued. The liberals were 
almost completely eliminated. Vill^le’s next step was to in- 
troduce a septennial act, which, in the absence of free criticisms 
and ministerial responsibility, seemed to assure him of power 
for a period of seven years. Thus armed, he applied him- 
self to the great questions which had long exercised the minds 
of royalist ministers, the questions, that is, of compensation 
for the imigris and the rehabilitation of the Church. With 
regard to the first of these questions, the charter, it is true, 
had guaranteed undisturbed possession to the holders of 
national property. But was it not possible, without interfering 
with that possession, to find other means of compensating the 
royalists for the losses, grievous and unjust, that they had suf- 
fered in the Revolution.? The government of Louis XVIII 
had had one great merit — that it had rehabilitated the finances 
and re-established prosperity ; might it not claim the right to 

^ Chateaubriand had replaced Montmorency in the ministry and was 
personally responsible for the opening of hostilities ; “ the object of the 
war,” he said, ** was to revive the old glory of the Bourbons, and to make 
the princes of that house complete heirs of Henry IV ” (14 May, 1823). 
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use some part of this prosperity for an act of reparation to its 
loyal supporters ? It was in such a light that the question 
presented itself to Vill^le and his colleagues. The method he 
proposed to adopt was an ingenious, if not altogether an honest, 
one. The actual hiens jiaiionaiix were not to be touched, but 
an annual saving of !28,000,000 livres was to be effected by 
the reduction of the interest on the national debt, and on the 
security so created 1,000,000,000 francs were to be raised 
which were to be used for the compensation of the iinigris. 
In plain words the fund-holders were to be robbed to that 
extent for the benefit of those who had suffered in the Revolu- 
tion. The little band of liberals in the Chamber energetically 
denounced the proposal, but it was carried on 4 May, 1824, 
only, however, to be rejected by the Peers on 8 June. Vill61e’s 
political judgment had failed him in the end. He had not 
estimated at its true worth the hostility of Chateaubriand and 
his following, who were so angry at ViU61e*s rejection of the 
warlike policy that they had determined to wreck the govern- 
ment at all costs. Measures which, in the spring of 1824, 
Vill^le proposed for placing the control of religious houses in 
the discretion of the Crown were also rejected by the Peers. 
Such was the state of affairs when it became apparent that 
Louis XVI IPs life was drawing to an end. All the summer 
of 1824 he was very ill, and on 15 September he breathed his 
last. The reign had been peaceful and prosperous, and Louis 
has been applauded for having been the only one of the three 
brothers to die upon the throne. His qualities had no doubt 
been somewhat negative, and much of his success was due to 
the wisdom of Richelieu and Decazes. But he was a man of 
irnfftilingr good sensc and must in justice share the praise 
with his ministers. Duvergier de Hauranne, who calls him 
the least honest of the three brothers, thinks that he would 
have failed in 1789 but succeeded in 1830. His descripticm 
of Louis as Charles II to Charles X's James II is as acute as 
it is just.^ 

The accession of the Comte d' Artois as Charles X gave a 
fresh turn to events and one which, it must be remembered, 

^ Duvergier de Hauranne, op. dt. vm. loo. 
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had long been looked forward to. The extraordinary conduct 
of the extreme royalists during the reign of Louis XVIII is 
explained when we realize that they looked upon that king 
as little more than a warming-pan for his brother. Charles X 
was a very different man from Louis XVIII. He was more 
honest, much more simple, and much more bigoted. His 
early career did not reflect much credit on him : at the 
Court of Louis XVI he had been associated with all the 
wildest pranks of Marie Antoinette ; had played the part of a 
carele^, extravagant, and flashy courtier ; and had had a large 
share in the intrigues which split the Court in those critical 
moments into two parties. Upon the fall of the Bastille he 
had emigrated, first to Turin, then to Coblenz, and in XIQS to 
Russia. In 1795 he had taken his courage in his hands and 
landed at the lie de Yeu to assist the Vendean rebellion.^ 
His withdrawal a few days later left him open to accusations 
of cowardice. From that date until his brother's accession 
he had found a refuge in England. Charles X has not been 
without his admirers. Leopold I, King of the Belgians, for 
instance (in a letter to Queen Victoria) describes him as an 
honest man, a kind friend, an honourable master, sincere in 
his opinions and inclined to do everything that is right ; ^ but 
he acknowledges at the same time that he was bhnded by 
certain absolute ideas Honesty may be akin to stupidity, 
kindness a near neighbour to infatuation, and sincerity half- 
sister to bigotry. His absolute ideas would not perhaps have 
injured Charles X had he had any conception of employing 
absolute powers for the benefit of France. Unfortunately 
he had no such conception. His one idea was to restore as 
far as possible the conditions of the ancien r&gvme, to revive 
the insignia of monarchy, to reward the imigriSy to rehabilitate 
the Church, to obliterate all recollection of the Revolution 
and the Empire. With the accession of Charles X we are 
therefore — so far as constitutional policy is concerned — ^back 
at the 1814 stage. 

The project for the compensation of the irrdgrSs was at 
1 Supra, m. 55, 56. 

Letters of Queen Victoria ” (ed. 1907), i. p. 67. 
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once revived (certainly Charles was a loyal master’*). By 
April, 1 825, the measure rejected in the previous year had 
become law, and the ministry was free to turn its attenticm 
to the needs of religion, that other suifferer by the Revolution. 
The rejected bill dealing with religious foundations was 
reintroduced, and it likewise passed both houses and be- 
came law : at the same time a drastic " law of sacrilege ” 
was passed. Charles X now caused the sacred ampulla to 
be rediscovered ” (it had been destroyed in the Revolution), 
and was crowned at Reims on 29 May, 1825. The Bourbon 
dynasty was once more united to the Church- Vill^le next 
attempted to interfere with the provisions of the Civil Code 
and to re-establish in a certain degree the principle of primo- 
geniture. It is difficult to say that it was unwise to try and 
prevent the continual sub-division of properties ; but the pro- 
posal alarmed many people and provoked determined opposi- 
tion in the House of Peers. The secret readmission of the 
Jesuits increased this alarm, and it became necessary to at- 
tempt to stiffen the press law. But once mcwre the peers 
intervened. 

All this undisguised and impolitic violence evoked signs 
of popular discontent which should have warned the King 
and the ministry of the danger of the path they were tread- 
ing. Compromise, however, was a word without meaning for 
Charles X. He was a man with a single end and a deter- 
mination to pursue it by the straightest path. It was now a 
mere trial of strength. The garde naiioruile^ which had showed 
signs of disaffection, was disbanded, and the rejected censor- 
ship imposed by royal ordinance (24 June, 1827)* To all 
appearances the rule of h<m ^laisvr had been restored and 
was likely to triumph. Once more the extreme royalists 
played the part of serpents in the grass. Chateaubriand and 
his group remained violently antagonistic to VillMe and ready 
to wreck the Government at any cost. To these men it 
appeared — and not without justification — ^that Villfele was 
neglecting opportunities for the rehabilitation of Prance by 
war ; they believed that public opinion was on their side and 
were willing to release the winds in the belief that, once 
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loosed^ they would blow favourably ; in other words they were 
ready to unchain public opinion ; VilUle responded to the 
attacks of these irreconcilable royalists by dissolving the 
Chamber (November, 1827) and nominating seventy-six new 
peers. He had misjudged the situation. The elections were 
unfavourable to him; and on 5 December, 1827, he resigned. 
He had been defeated by a coalition of the two extreme 
parties, 

Charles X was confronted with a deadlock. The coalition 
was powerful only for destruction. It could not have formed 
a ministry, yet it could make any other ministry impossible. 
The most obvious course was to turn to the extreme royalists ; 
but Charles decided to appoint Martignac, who was little 
more than an echo of Vill^le, and to propitiate the liberals. 
Inadequate modifications were introduced into the Press Law 
(April, 1828); and in June two ordinances restricting the 
operations of the Jesuits and those of the smaller ecclesiastical 
seminaries. The result of these half-measures was simply the 
alienation of the extreme right ; as for the liberals — in vain 
is the net spread in the sight of the bird*' — they saw through 
the insincerity of Martignac's measures and declined to be 
propitiated, demanding a revision of the electoral law which 
should free them from their unnatural dependence on the 
extreme right. But neither Charles X nor Martignac was 
prepared for such a step. Martignac drew a red herring 
across the scent by offering local government on a libereil 
franchise, but refiised to interfere with the law which 
governed the elections to the Chamber. It was a clever 
diversion but it failed to deceive the liberals, and gave griev- 
ous umbrage to the extreme right ; the proposals had to be 
withdrawn (April, 1 829). It was clear that Martignac’s policy 
of balancing between the two extreme parties had failed. 
Temporization as a method of government had been found 
wanting. Charles X must decide whether he would govern 
with a liberal or a reactionary minister. The King was wholly 
antipathetic to the idea of liberalism, and had now no hesitation 
in resorting to the extreme right; on 9 August, 1829, the 
Prince de Polignac, ambassador in London, was invited to 
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form a ministry. The period of concession was at an end. 
Polignac had no idea save that of government by coups 
d'6tat ; “ A majority/’ he said, " I don’t want one ; I shouldn’t 
know what to do with it He took office with the intention 
of giving expression to the policy of reaction, but without 
any clear idea of how this was to be done. When he heard 
of the appointment Royer-Collard exclaimed : Then Charles X 
is still the Comte d’ Artois ” ; it had taken some time to con- 
vince him of a fact which was only too obvious. Polignac 
revived Chateaubriand’s idea of a forward foreign policy, 
and when he found it impossible to create a European 
embroglio, he made elaborate preparations for a French inter- 
vention in Algiers, where the Bey had refused to make repara- 
tion for insults to the French ambassador. The Algerian 
expedition was hotly opposed by England, and there was a 
distinct coolness between France and England, balanced by 
a rapprochement between France and Russia. 

The moderate royalists, at the head of whom was Royer- 
Collard, saw that the time had come when they must show 
their strength ; and a strongly worded address to the Crown 
was drawn up by Royer and carried by a majority of 221 to 
181 (18 March, 1880). “France,” it said, “does not desire 
anarchy any more than you desire despotism. You should have 
faith in her loyalty as she has in your promises.” Charles X 
took this as the signal for hostilities. He at once dissolved 
the Chamber and ordered new elections (l6 May, 1880). He 
had misjudged the feeling of the country. The new Chamber 
was even more hostile to the ministry than the old. Charles 
dissolved it before it had even met, and introduced measures 
to stifle the press and to revise the electoral law. The era of 
government by coup d*6tat was in full swing. The King was 
confident in the success of his plans. The ministers, who 
seem to have been completely misinformed and who justified 
the remark (of the English ambassador) that “ to enter the 
ministry of foreign affairs was to enter Milton’s Fools* Para- 
dise/’ did not anticipate much opposition, and took no special 
precautions to meet it. There was considerable ferment in 
Paris on 26 July, which should have warned them; but it 
VOL. m. — ^18 
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was only on the evening of the 27th, when the insurrection 
had reached formidable dimensions and was being directed 
by a group of liberal deputies, chief of whom was Casimir 
P^rier, that Polignac thought it necessary to invest Marmont 
with military powers to repress it. Then for three days the 
struggle was fought out in the streets of Paris. The Hdtel 
de Ville was taken and retaken; and on the 29th the 
insurrectionaries forced Marmont to evacuate the city. 
Charles X had had no inkling of the gravity of the crisis, 
and when the news of the evacuation of Paris was brought 
to him at St. Cloud he was overcome with astonishment. He 
revoked the ordinances and dismissed the ministry. But it 
was now too late ; the revolutionaries had already taken the 
first steps to set up a new government independent of 
Charles X. The King left St. Cloud and betook himself to 
Trianon. He first thought of isolating Paris and appealing 
to France, next of abdicating in favour of the Duke of Bor- 
deaux and appointing Orleans Lieutenant-General of the 
Kingdom. It was all to no purpose. Orleans was already 
established in Paris, with the crown in his grasp. On 18 
August Charles X reached Cherbourg, and soon afterwards 
he was established at Holyrood, where it may be hoped he 
found more contentment than the princess of an earlier era 
who also came to Scotland from France and whose memories 
haunt that palace. Charles X was the victim of sheer gross 
stupidity and obstinacy. He had decreed a coup d*4tat with- 
out the means to carry it out. He might never have lost his 
throne but for his incredible ill-luck in stumbling on a 
minister as stupid and as obstinate as himself. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE ORLEANS MONARCHY 
(1830-1848) 

W ITH the third downfall of the Bourbons, in July, 
1830, the government of Kings by divine right 
ended. Recollections of the Terror forbade re- 
course to a republic ; experience of Charles X gave a strong 
distaste for absolutism. By this process of elimination the 
victors of the Revolution of July were driven back on limited 
monarchy — monarchy, that is, not of right but by popular or 
at least by pseudo-popular consent. At first there had been 
a menace of republicanism from the forces that had been let 
loose in order to effect the overthrow of the Bourbons. The 
leaders of the middle-class, and essentially aristocratic, party 
which had promoted the Revolution had considerable difficulty 
in restraining their republican allies. To this party, which 
had inherited the views and traditions of the Doctrinaires and 
of which Guizot was the leader, nothing could have been 
more alarming than the prospect of a democratic constitution. 
It had only been with extreme reluctance that they had 
abandoned the Bourbon monarchy ; Guizot even moved (on 
^8 July) an address of loyalty to the King and Charter; a 
step which was intended to show that the quarrel had not 
been with monarchy but with the abuses of monarchy. The 
more active politicians of the same party, including Thiers 
and Talleyrand, were already negotiating ‘with the Duke of 
Orleans, Louis Philippe, the son of Philippe ]figalit6, and on 
31 July the Corps L&gislatif appointed that prince Lieutenant- 
Gmieral of the Kingdom — a step which was quickly followed 
as we shall see by the offer and acceptance of the crown. 

276 
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Louis Philippe was now a man of fifty-seven, of a some- 
what banal appearance and homely manners, which caused 
him to resemble a mayor rather than a monarch ; he was thus 
well suited by temperament and exterior to be the ilgurehead 
of a bourgeois monarchy- Intellectually, if not a profound, 
he was an extremely subtle, thinker; eminently qualified 
therefore to balance nicely between reaction and revolution : 
it was largely by his own finesse that he was able for eighteen 
difficult years to dance without mishap among political eggs. 
Still when all is said, he was little more than a political 
juggler of great dexterity ; he embodied none of the ideals of 
the French race, and merely kept that country untrue to her- 
self for an unconscionable time by the exercise of his un- 
questionable ingenuity. 

Ostensibly popular both in its origin and its tradition, the 
Orleans monarchy quickly abjured its liberal r6le. Not only 
did it reign as the instrument of an aristocratic middle-class 
minority, den3dng the franchise to the masses, but in its later 
years it was illiberal in policy, and during the long ministry 
of Guizfot there was little to distinguish its rule from that of 
Charles X ; so untrue was Louis Philippe to the ideals of his 
father and to the principles which had placed him on the throne. 
But this was by no means the worst offence of the Orleans 
monarchy ; it might have been untrue to the recent Orleans 
tradition and yet have served the best interests of the nation. 
But it was also untrue to the traditions of France, and, as 
profoundly as Charles X, it ignored, though in a different way, 
the lessons of the Revolution and the Empire. To cover its 
usurpation and to secure the approval of the Powers it with- 
drew from active intervention in European politics, assumed 
a position of detachment, and almost ceased for a time to 
have any external policy at all- This was profoundly anta- 
gonistic not only to the interests but to the spirit of France ; 
moreover it was almost traitorous to those nations, such as 
Italy, Belgium, and Poland, which had been taught to look to 
France as the ever-ready champion of liberty,” and which 
had welcomed in the accession of the house of Orleans a re- 
turn to the grand old propagandist days. The great drama 
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of the Revolution, which of course includes that of Napoleon 
I, had taught France to look upon herself both as a nation 
with a mission and also as a nation with an exalted standard 
of glory. From Napoleon she had learnt both the horrors of 
war and its compensating glories ; hence that curious combina- 
tion of the vibrating martial spirit with an obvious reluctance 
to embark on war, a lingering love of the arts and blessings 
of peace, which is characteristic of modem France. Louis 
Philippe heeded only one side, and that the least emphatic, 
in this combination ; he pampered that love of peace which 
the true Frenchman knows in his heart is his weakness ; and 
he ignored that devotion to glory which the same Frenchman 
recognizes as his strength and the true ideal of his race. Not 
that Louis Philippe forgot this latter side — he was far too 
astute to fall into such a mistake — but he thought that it was 
sufficient to do knee homage to this ideal. He refused a throne 
in Belgium; what throne under any circumstances would 
Napoleon have refused ? In Egypt and Algeria he pursued a 
mean and inglorious policy. Only in his later years did he 
feel sufficiently secure to offend Europe by the prosecution of 
a clumsy forward policy in Spain ; on the whole it may be 
said that his external policy or the absence thereof was a dis- 
illusionment and a disgrace which brought the blush to the 
cheeks of the nation. He left out glory ” from the national 
vocabulary, and for that he paid the inevitable penalty when 
he fled meanly and in disguise from the shores of his kingdom 
in 1848. The only cause for surprise is that the penalty 
should have been so long postponed ; that a king who had so 
long flouted the national ideals should have kept his throne 
for a period of eighteen years. 

From its very beginning the new Government was a sham 
and a compromise — an aristocratic creation with a democratic 
appearance, and when Louis Philippe agreed to put himself at 
the head of it he merely accepted a part in an elaborate and 
dangerous masque^ The Lieutenant-General proceeded to 
the H6tel de Ville (31 July) and there publicly embraced 
Lafayette, the typical bourgeois Republican. But the July 
Revolution was not in reality a triumph for the Republicans 
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but for the Doctrinaire Liberals. They had, it is true, received 
no popular mandate to draw up a new Constitution or even 
to revise the old ; but it was in their power to do so, and they 
did not hesitate to proceed to what was really an act of 
usurpation. A great reduction was made in the constitutional 
powers which had appertained to the monarchy, the exclusive 
initiative in legislation being taken from the Crown ; at the 
same time Catholicism was disestablished and the censorship 
suppressed.^ Under these conditions Louis Philippe was raised 

^Constitutional Charter of 7 August, 1830 “ Les Constitu- 

tions de la France,” p. 987). 

The preamble of the existing Charter was revoked. The people were 
declared to be the one source of government Louis Philippe was called 
to the throne, but was to be first invited to accept the Charter. Herein 
lay the difference between his position and that of Louis XVIII. 

The following Rights were laid down : — 

1. Equality before the law. 

2. Proportionate equality before tax collector. 

3. Equal eligibility for office. 

4. Individual liberty. 

5. Liberty of religion. 

6. Endowment of Ministers of all cults. 

7. Liberty of Press within the bonds of law. No censorship. 

8. All properties (including national properties) inviolable. 

9. Confiscation for public benefit with compensation. 

10. Amnesty. 

11. Conscription abolished. 

The King was declared inviolable and the principle of responsibility of 
ministers was laid down. The King was given complete control of the 
Executive. Legislation was in the hands of King, Peers, and Deputies. 
Legislation could be initiated by the King or either of the Chambers. 
Financial measures had to be first voted by the Chamber of Deputies. If 
a law was rejected by either King, Peers, or Deputies it could not be re- 
vived in the same session. 

The Civil List was voted for the whole reign. The Peers (unlimited 
in number) were to be nominated by the King, and might be either 
hereditary or life peers. The Deputies were to be elected by electoral 
colleges for five years, the age limit for Deputies was thirty-five and for 
electors twenty-five. The debates were to be public. The King might 
prorogue or dissolve the Chambers but had to summon others within three 
months. Ministers could sit in either Chamber and had the entry of both. 
They could be impeached by the Deputies b^ore the Peers. The Judges 
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to the throne and the experiment of a liberal monarchy^ rul- 
ing by apparent consent and based on the support of the 
middle classes, commenced. The new monarchy soon proved 
itself as illiberal as the old ; ostensibly it ruled by consent, 
but in fact Louis Philippe's great political astuteness made 
him by degrees, in fact if not in theory, largely independent 
of constitutional restrictions. The support of the middle 
classes, however, remained the great pillar of the throne, and 
it was only the withdrawal of that support that caused its 
ultimate downfall. 

The troubles of the Orleans monarchy were not slow to 


were to be nominated by the King and were not removable. Juries and 
the Civil Code were retained. Soldiers and pensioners were to retain 
their honours and pensions. The public debt was guaranteed ; titles 
were retained ; there were to be no exemptions from taxation ; the Legion 
of Honour was preserved. The National Guard was appointed “ protector 
of the Charter ” ; the only Cockade was to be the Tricolor, ^ Charles X’s 
peers were annulled. 
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begin ; encouraged by recent events in France, the Belgians 
rose in revolt against their King, Republican opinion in 
France was quickly enflamed, and there arose a strong feeling 
that France should once more range herself on the side of 
liberty. The closing months of the year were marked by a 
great revival of Republican ideas and Louis Philippe had to 
bend before the storm. He parted with his ministers, Guizot 
and de Broglie, and made concessions to advanced opinion ; 
but he steadily refused to intervene in Belgium, and set him- 
self against all attempts at violence. It was under these 
difficult conditions that he set the tone of his foreign policy. 
The events of July, 1850, had reawakened the fears, and at 
the same time the ambitions, of the European Powers, and 
they began once more to draw together against France. The 
Czar in particular, who desired to reap profit in the East, 
evinced the utmost coldness to the new monarchy. Louis 
Philippe took the judicious step of making advances to 
England. Talleyrand was dispatched as ambassador to 
London, and relations of close and increasing friendship were 
established between the two countries. Ru^ia was com- 
pelled to abandon her aggressive intentions, and was very 
soon involved in internal trouble, the consequence of the 
national rising of the Poles which was in part at least trace- 
able to inspiration from France. A somewhat similar, re- 
bellion broke out in Italy, so that in more directions than 
one there was material to inflame Republican feeling in Paris. 
It was only by his superb power of balance that Louis 
Philippe was able to save the situation. He refused for his 
son (the Duke of Nemours) the offer of. the Belgian Crown ; 
and persisted in a policy of complete neutrality in Poland, 
Belgium, and Italy. Thus the desertion of oppressed peoples 
was absolute and complete. This was the price of peace. 
Peace, however, is almost inevitably popular, and it was as the 
preserver of peace that Louis Philippe was now able to consoli- 
date his power by the recall of a conservative ministry imder 
the leadership of Casimir P6rier (15 March, 1851). The new 
prime minister, a representative of the views of the old 
Doctrinaire schoolf appealed to all but the most extreme shades 
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of opinion, by his ardent liberalism on the one hand and his 
profound regard for order on the other ; the period of his 
ministry is the great attempt to combine liberalism with 
absolutism. It was Casimir P^rier who, in the pursuit of 
these ideals, completed Louis Philippe's abandonment of the 
revolutionary peoples, confirmed his overtures for European 
peace, and initiated schemes for the reorganization of the 
army and the improvement of education. In the midst of 
this activity the minister was carried off by the cholera which 
was then ravaging Western Europe (16 May, 1832). Louis 
Philippe, who, ostensibly constitutionalist though he was, was 
at heart an absolutist with a strong desire to rule, had already 
come to resent the attempt of the Doctrinaires to dominate 
politics and interfere with his freedom of action. He had, it 
is true, profited by their support in the crisis of July, 1830, 
but he was by no means dependent upon them ; and on the 
death of Casimir P^rier he refused for a time to summon to 
power his obvious successor, Guizot, and during the autumn 
of 1832 governed personally through ministers of his own 
choice. It was a period of great unrest. In June there was 
an outbreak of Republican violence occasioned by the funeral 
of one of the Republican leaders. General Lamarque. This 
was only suppressed by the personal intervention of the King 
(who was by no means a coward) ^ and the military ; a second 
menace came from the direction of the Bourbons ; the Duch- 
esse de Berry had landed at Marseilles in April and had pro- 
ceeded to Nantes in the hope of rousing the West. It was not 
until November that she was arrested. Her conspiracy had 
been more irritating than dangerous, for the trend of public 
opinion was towards Bonapartism rather than Legitimism. Fed 
by the carefully engineered Napoleonic legend, that opinion 
was veering back to the house which had identified itself 
with a glorious foreign policy. It received, however, a crush- 
ing blow from the death of the only son of Napoleon I, the 

1 Thiers called the King a poltroon in talking to Greville. He was 
perhaps in later life a moral, never a physical, coward. At any rate, he 
had such a hatred for disorder and war that he appeared soipetipies a 
moral coward (Greville, ** Papers,” vi. 29), 
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Duke of Reichstadt, whom we have known as King of Rome 
(22 July, 1832). For the moment both the Legitimists 
and the Bonapartists were without a leader ; the immediate 
danger to the Orleans monarchy came from the Republicans. 
During the autumn and winter of 1 832, and the whole of 1 833, 
all Louis Philippe’s ingenuity was taxed to meet the new ascen- 
dancy of Republicanism. In October he formed a coalition 
ministry, under the leadership of Marshal Soult,^ which in- 
• eluded the most prominent members of the Perier Cabinet, and 
in which Guizot was Minister for Education. Guizot is the 
statesman who is most closely identified with the Orleans regime. 
There is a certain eongruity in this, for in many ways he reflected 
the weaknesses of the monarchy which he served. Like that 
monarchy he was essentially bourgeois, leaning on the middle- 
class and distrusting the people. His frmous phrase En- 
rickessez-voics embodies in two words his political ideals. It 
is natural to compare him with his contemporary and rival, 
Thiers. Both won eminent positions in the literary world, 
but that of Guizot had more justification than that of Thiers. 
Both were ambitious, but the ambition of Guizot was of a 
nobler type than that of Thiers. Both lived to a great old 
age, Guizot in retirement, Thiers increasingly in the world of 
politics. The latter in fact was far more of a politician than 
the former, who had none of the political flair and prescience 
which distinguished his rival. Nor had Guizot any of the 
delight in public life or the insatiable curiosity which give 
piquancy to the character of Thiers. Where Thiers was gay 
to the verge of levity Guizot was serious almost to solemnity. 
There was in feet a certain solemnity in all that Guizot did, 
that is uncongenial to the French temperament, and that gave 
the impression of inflexibOity. He was a Protestant of austere 
character, and had a certain rigid nobility, which was reflected 

1 The Soult ministry of ii October, 1832 : — 

Soult. 

de Broglie — Foreign Office. 

Thiers — Interior. 

Guizot — Education. 

Hermaim — Finance. 
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in his personal appearance. Such a character, honest and un- 
blemished, commands respect. Guizot’s failure was not due 
to any vice of character but to the fact that, while to a great 
extent he reflected the spirit of the Orleans monarchy, he did 
not reflect the spirit of France. 

To Soult’s ministry it fell to deal with the recrudescence 
of Republicanism. It showed some courage in dealing with 
Belgian matters, firmness in the matter of the Duchesse de 
Berry, and liberalism in Guizot’s reform of education, while 
Thiers’ famous scheme for the alleviation of unemployment 
by public works on a grand scale — he proposed 100,000,000 
Ihites in five years — showed that the Government was alive 
to the economic situation, though not prepared to deal with 
it scientifically. The economic and industrial changes which 
took place during this period in Western Europe, owing to 
the rapid march of discoveiy and invention, quickly began to 
tell on the political situation, and the Republican party began 
to identify itself with the policy of social reform. 

The Ministers, however, showed a resolute front ; indeed 
they erred in the direction of excessive severity. Strikes 
were repressed by the employment of the military, and at 
Lyons there was considerable bloodshed ; industrial unrest in 
fact was treated as if it were political revolt. An abortive 
insurrection in Paris was quickly suppressed and in May, 1835, 
l64 leading Republicans were brought to trial. Louis 
Philippe did not associate himself with this policy of repres- 
sion. He was extremely jealous of the Soult ministry, 
believing that it had arrogated power to itself which more 
properly belonged to the Crown. He set himself, therefore, 
to the congenial task of undermining his own ministry, and 
lent his support to the body of malcontents whioh now formed 
what was called the Third Party 

The irresistible national impulse towards a strong foreign 
policy now impelled even the peace-pledged government of 
Soult to more vigorous action abroad. The affairs of the 
East were embroiled by the revolt of Mehemet Ali against the 
Sultan. De Broglie, the Foreign Minister, trusted to England 
(with which country Louis Philippe had established relations 
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of a cordial character) to look after the interests of France in 
this quarter ; Talleyrand and the King, however, concerted a 
new foreign policy, which involved a rapprochement with 
Austria^ and thus the King and his ministers found themselves 
working for divergent ends. There was only one possible 
outcome; on 4 February, 1836, the ministry resigned. 

Thiers, who had broken with his colleagues, now took office, 
and it is time to take stock of this remarkable man, who was 
a minister at thirty-five and a dictator at seventy-4ve, and 
who, for all his weaknesses, more truly than any of his con- 
temporaries reflected the France of his period. Thiers was a 
Marseillais journalist of Greek extraction. His personal ap- 
pearance was singular : very short in stature and very short- 
sighted, he had none of the orator’s presence ; nor had he the 
orator s voice : the unrivalled influence that he enjoyed over 
assemblies was derived from other sources, from his unfiiiling 
lucidity, finm the real acuteness of his intellect, and from the 
impression of surpassing shrewdness — ^well justified in fret — 
that he managed to convey. He had a copious fund of 
language, which degenerated at times into woful prolixity 
both in public and in private; but his greatest gifts were 
this uncanny shrewdness which found expression in his 
twinkling eyes, an untiring industry which gave him time to 
be a prolific writer as well as a public man, a fearlessness of 
responsibility which was almost impudent, a penetrating 
curiosity, which old age did not diminish, and above all a 
pK)litical instinct which recalls Mirabeau. That he was an 
unscrupulous party man, a self-seeker, and that his temper 
was petulant, he would probably not have troubled to deny : 
to say that he was incurably vain is perhaps only another way 
of describing his superb self-reliance, Thiers has had his 
violent detractors and his whole-hearted admirers. De 
Remusat classed him with Henry IV, Colbert and Voltaire as 
one of the great men who have saved the honour of France. 
Perhaps he really was so ; we are too near to judge, but we 
can at least see that he had a place in the political world 
above all his contemporaries, and his greatest vindication is 
the fiict, which no detractor can alter, that it was to him 
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that his country instinctively turned in the terrible crisis of 
1871. 

Thiers at once began to introduce a certain firmness into 
French foreign policy. In particular, he began to show antagon- 
ism to England, whose friendship had hitherto been the great 
support of the Orleans monarchy. He also attempted to push 
Louis Philippe into active intervention in Spain, where dynastic 
troubles seemed to give an opportunity. Louis Philippe, to 
whom any such action was not only distasteful but profoundly 
dangerous, used all his subtlety to thwart the policy of his min- 
ister, with the result that in August, 1836, Thiers resigned. 
The King patched up relations with Guizot, who now took 
office as Prime Minister, but the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
was placed, by royal influence, in the hands of Count Mol6, 
a royal nominee whose sympathies were with the King rather 
than with the ministry. The King's government was now 
conducted by a Cabinet divided against itself, a state of 
affairs which was bound soon to end in disaster. It was only 
Mold's great skill as an opportunist (using that word in its 
best sense) that enabled the government to be carried on. 
The old party distinctions were in fact breaking down. The 
Republican was no longer what he had been, he was leaving 
the turgid shibboleths of 1793 for the great doctrines of 
Social Reform, while the Legitimists, under the influence 
of Lammenais, were ceasing to be and inclined 

to identify themselves with the new monarchy; it was 
Mold’s policy to make overtures to both. He offered on the 
one hand an amnesty to the outlawed Republicans and on 
the other a fresh instalment of religious toleration. By this 
policy of diplomatic concession he procured political peace for 
two prosperous years (1837-9), during which France en- 
joyed the novel experience of a Government that actually 
governed. Side by side with conciliation went progress ; it 
was an epoch of great industrial and economic change, and the 
ministry threw itself heartily into the development of the 
railway system, only to be coldly rebuffed by the Chamber, 
which was at heart too political to care for any1:hing outside 
politics. For the first time since the catastrophe which closed 
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the Napoleonic era the finances of France were found to be 
on a solid footing. The national credit revived, prosperity 
prevailed, and national economic development became once 
more possible. Under these happy conditions politics seemed 
likely to recede into the background. 

The colonial enterprise in Algiers, which had been for 
years in abeyance owing to the jealousy of England, was 
now at last also proceeded with. To Mol6 belongs the 
credit of hnally establishing France on the southern shore 
of the Mediterranean in the &ce of much opposition. The 
capture of Constantine (12-15 October, 1857) gave a fresh 
importance to the Algerian question and showed that 
France, under her new Government, was going to make a 
reality of the occupation of that country. Yet, in spite of the 
completion of this remarkable and novel colonial development, 
and in spite of its many diplomatic successes, in Belgium 
where the independence of the country was secured (19 April, 
1839), in Italy where a similar freed<Mn was established up to 
the Austrian frontiers, and in Greece where French policy was 
instrumental In procuring for the new King, Otto, the op- 
portunity of developing his kingdom, it was the accusation of 
weakness in foreign policy that ruined Mold’s government. 
That government more than any of his reign was the personal 
government of Louis Philippe. The voice was the voice of 
Mol6, but the hands were those of the King, and those 
hands unfortunately were totally unfitted to guide France 
through anything more than a temporary crisis. Already 
Louis Philippe had served his purpose. His ultimate downfall 
was becoming yearly more certain. The crisis of 1830 had 
been one which demanded a stopgap, and Louis Philippe's 
throne never really had the elements of permanence. It is 
this that accounts for the otherwise unaccountable fact that a 
government such as that of Mole, which secured to the 
country such a measure of prosperity and progress and ex- 
hibited so successful a diplomacy, was unable to m ai ntain 
itself in office. 

Mold's overthrow was compassed by an unscrupulous coali- 
tion between the two party leaders, Thiers and Guizot, united 
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only in their determination to make an end of what they 
rightly maintained was the personal government of Louis 
Philippe, Such a coalition could not have succeeded had it 
not represented a sentiment that was profoundly embedded 
in the French national character, the spirit of quixotism, 
demanding not a reasoned diplomacy but a forward foreign 
policy. After prolonged and bitter struggles in the Chamber 
an appeal was made to the electors in March, 1 839^ and the 
result was a decisive verdict against Mol6, in other words 
against Louis Philippe. But the coalition, deadly as it had 
been in opposition, when its only business was to oppose, had 
not the elements of cohesion necessary to the formation of a 
government, and for two months there was an interregnum. 
The sands seemed to be running out for the July monarchy ; 
the King’s government was no longer carried on. Louis 
Philippe was only preserved by a premature and injudicious 
outbreak of insurrection headed by three extremists, Barbas, 
Blanqui, and Bernard, to whom the collapse of governmental 
institutions seemed to afford a welcome opportunity. An in- 
surrection broke out on 12 May, 1839/ ^iid was only repressed 
with considerable difficulty by the military. This repression, 
however, was a salutary medicine for the politicians ; on the 
day following Marshal Soult produced a list of ministers ; 
Louis Philippe had triumphed. 

It was at this juncture that foreign policy suddenly be- 
came so complicated as almost to involve France in war in 
spite of the pacific bias of the King. Ever since the disas- 
trous expedition of Bonaparte, France had believed herself 
to have a special interest in the affairs of Egypt, and public 
opinion strongly favoured the independence of Mehemet Ali 
the Viceroy of that country. Palmerston’s truculent diplom- 
acy encouraged the Sultan to declare war on his trouble- 
some subordinate, and in 1839 the East was ablaze, and the 
Sultan had received hard blows at the hands of Mehemet. 
England demanded reparation for her prot6g6, the Porte, 
while France urged the confirmation of Mehemet Ali in an 
independent kingdom. The entente cordiale which had been 
" the passport of the July monarchy at the European Courts 
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was in jeopardy, and this jeopardy became much greater 
when, in July, 1840, England, Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
entered into a treaty for the support of the Sultan and the 
ejection of Mehemet Ali from S3npia. France had been ex- 
cluded from this arrangement ; had not left the Company,'^ 
so the King of the Belgians expressed it, ^^but had been 
kicked out ” ; and she bitterly resented ^ the affront. Thiers, 
who had succeeded Soul t^ as Prime Minister in March, loudly 
voiced this resentment, and for the moment with a fire-eater 
at the helm in each state, Palmerston in England and Thiers 
in France, war seemed imminent. It was only the unshak- 
able pacificity of Louis Philippe and the calm good sense of 
Queen Victoria and Melbourne that prevented this develop- 
ment. But so far as the Orleans monarchy was concerned 
this diplomatic triumph only filled its cup of shame to the 
brim ; the more successful its policy, the more certain its 
downfall ; such was the miserable position of the monarchy. 

The year 1840 thus marks the first stage in the eight- 
year death-agony of the July monarchy. It had already 
outstayed its raison d*itre} and it was only the middle-class 
fear of disturbance, combined with certain maladroit conces- 
sions on the part of the Government to the demand for a 
firmer foreign policy, together! with the remarkable albeit 
shallow skill of Guizot, that preserved it, even after the 
humiliations of 1840, for a further period of eight years. 
Some notice must be taken of the changes and cross-currents 
that distinguish this peculiar period (1840). Economic pro- 
gress continued, but tended to degenerate into a debauch 
of greed and speculation. Literary, activity too was very 
great, and the works of Victor Hugo and B^ranger helped to 
fan the martial spirit before which the July monarchy was 
almost visibly withering up. This martial revival was closely 
interwoven with the cult of the Napoleonic legend. Rostand, 
in his celebrated drama " L* Aiglon,’' puts into the mouth of 
Flambeau, the veteran of the great Napoleon’s Old Guard 

1 “ Letters of Queen Victoria,” op. cit. i. 287. Louis Philippe’s views 
on the crisis created by the Quadruple. Treaty are expressed in a letter to 
the King of the Belgians. Ibid, i. 305. 

voi*. m. — ^19 
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the lines — '^le roi, le roi meme k cette heure (1830) n’existe 
qu ^ la condition d'etre bonapartiste This curious para- 
dox was even more true in 1840 than in 1830. The July 
monarchy continued to perform a crescendo lip-service before 
the Napoleonic altar while doing violence at every point to 
the spirit of the Napoleonic legend. This culminated in the 
removal, on the initiative of the Government, of the remains 
of the Emperor from St. Helena to Paris. There they were 
received by the head of that dynasty which kept the nephew 
of the Emperor from his uncle’s throne, and buried (15 Decem- 
ber, 1 840) in the Invalides. There was a certain ingenuity but 
even more childishness in this constant attempt to co-opt the 
glamour that hxmg round the name of Napoleon. The July 
monarchy was in fact not blind, only impotent. Louis 
Philippe throughout his reign realized the demand for vigour 
in foreign policy and also the impossibility of meeting it. 
He might begin a war of conquest ; it would soon develop 
into a war of propaganda, and the first victim would be him- 
self.2 

Within the political arena, while these general tendencies 
prevailed outside, there was a re-arrangement of the old forces 
under somewhat new banners. The old Catholic or Church 
party for instance, flung away the fatal banner which had 
symbolized its subjection to the policy of the anden regime. 
For the future, instead of remaining outside politics and ask- 
ing for a political moon, it would fling itself into politics with 
the object of securing for religion, through the medium of 
education, a dominant position in the State. The Republican 
party on the other hand was more and more identifying itself 
with the cause of social reform, and taking up the gauntlet in 
the interests of the working classes. 

Such were the lines on which political parties were develop- 
ing, and round them contmued to be heard the cries for social 
reform and a firm foreign policy. The Government, pledged 
and bound as it was to the anti-reforming middle class, com- 
mitted as it was by the instinct of self-preservation to the, 

1 “ L’Aiglon,” II. lo, I. ‘ 

* See “ Letters of Queen Victoria,” op. cit, i, 122* 
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unpopular policy of peace at any price, paid and could have 
paid no attention to either cry. For a time party politics 
ran riot, and all other issues seemed to be subordinated 
to the rivalry between Thiers and Guizot, the former coquet- 
ting with the Republican party and its leader Odilon 
Barrot, the latter making shy advances to the Catholic 
party. A Right of Search Convention among the European 
Powers was occupying the attention of the ministry and, when 
in December, 184tl, Guizot agreed to a settlement which 
seemed somewhat unfavourable to France, he was forced by 
the opposition of Thiers to withdraw his proposals ^ and eat 
his words in the sight of all Europe. Guizot then turned to 
railway development as a means of popularizing his govern- 
ment, and it was while he was occupied in gigantic railway 
schemes that a catastrophe took place which brought the 
politicians temporarily to their senses. On IS July, 1842, 
the Duke of Orleans, the heir to the throne, was thrown 
j&rom his carriage and fractured his skull, with the immediate 
result that the whole basis of the July monarchy was exposed 
for discussion. Was it a continuation of the Bourbon mon- 
archy, subject as that monarchy had been to the Salic Law, 
or was it an- altogether new regime governed by laws of its 
own ? Any such inquiry was dangerous to a monarchy whose 
bases were so ambiguous. 

In face of the danger Guizot and Thiers decided to co- 
operate. The result was the Regency Bill, a document as am- 
biguous as the monarchy it was introduced to support. The 
Duke of Nemours, brother of the deceased prince, a man out 
of sympathy with liberal tendencies, was appointed Regent in 
the event of the King’s death, to the exclusion of the more 
liberal widow. Thus, to propitiate the middle classes, the 
ancien regime was tacitly maintained. After this effort Thiers 
went into temporary retirement, and Guizot took advantage 
of the eclipse of his rival to make a grand attempt to revive 
the erdmte cordiale with England. The chief obstacle to this 

^ France, England, Austria, Prussia, and Russia were parties to the 
Convention, The limit on the number of cruisers enjoying right of search 
was removed; thus England wth her superior fleet secured predominance. 
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was the part which France was forced by the Movement 
party to play in the affairs of Spain. There the question of 
the marriages of the youthful Queen Isabella and her sister, 
the Infanta Luisa Fernanda, transcended all others. Many 
were the suggested candidates for the hands of these two 
ladies; and the French Government put forward the claims 
of two of Louis Philippe's sons, the Dukes of Aumdle and 
Montpensier. After much negotiation and recrimination, 
during which the entente cordiale tottered on its foundations, 
the idea was abandoned. England was pacified and visits 
were exchanged between Queen Victoria and King Louis 
Philippe (September, 1843, and October, 1844). 

Thiers was now busy attempting to undermine the entente 
cordiale in the hope that its downfall would carry Guizot with 
it Not content with leading a party in France, this insatiable 
politician attempted to form one for himself in England ; he 
was during this period in direct relations with Palmerston and 
the leading whigs. Guizot retaliated by developing his 
alliance with the Right Educational concessions were made, 
which rallied the Catholic party to his side. He was dogged, 
however, by the continued need for a pusillanimous foreign 
policy, was obliged in face of the protests of England to 
abandon the annexation of Tahiti when the process had been 
half completed, and at the same time to draw back in Morocco. 
Not that either of these steps was unwise, but they were ex- 
cellent material in the hands of that consummate politician 
Thiers. Thiers was by this time in definite alliance with the 
moderate Republicans or ‘^parliamentary'’ Radicals, whose 
leader was Odilon Barrot. That is to say, bourgeois though 
he was and supporter of the bourgeois regime, he was prepared 
to extend the franchise in order to overthrow the Government. 
The activity and unscrupulousness of the opposition now 
forced Guizot into a step which was contrary to his policy ; he 
was driven into an attempt to flout England, in order that he 
might take from Thiers’ hand his sharpest weapon — the accusa- 
tion of timidity in external afiairs. Contrary to the assurances 
previously given, the- due de Montpensier was betrothed to 
the Infanta in October, 1846. Palmerston was driven into 
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fury, and only the sang-froid of Queen Victoria prevented a 
rupture ; as it was the entente cordiale collapsed. 

The opening of the year 1 848 found the Orleans monarchy 
apparently more stable than ever ; for seventeen years it had 
successfully ridden out all weathers and there was no apparent 
reason why it should not continue to do so. Such certainly 
was the opinion of the monarch himself and that of his 
ministers; and such also was the general opinion both in 
France and in Europe. The House of Orleans was bidding 
fair to become a French House of Hanover.^ Nevertheless, 
beneath this apparent stability alarming symptoms might have 
been detected. There were little clouds creeping up on the 
horizon ; some of them had been there throughout the whole 
period of the monarchy, others were new, all were gathering. 
The first and most dangerous of these was the vice of 
origin which haunted the monarchy. Like all compromises 
the Orleans regime lacked moral force ; it could not appeal 
to monarchical sentiment, that sentiment being the exclusive 
stock-in-trade of the legitimate Bourbon line; but neither 
was it contractual, for it had been careful at the time of its 
initiation to avoid any contract with the nation ; then again 
it had no democratic basis, and, although sops in various 
forms had been flung to the democracy, the ‘^windows re- 
mained closed, and the monarchy continued to lean for 
support on the bourgeoisie and on the bourgeoisie alone. 
Meanwhile the itch for change, enhanced by the pusillani- 
mous foreign policy of Louis Philippe, had grown to fever 
pitch ; France was bored and disgusted with a regime so drab 
and uninspiring. To the weatherwise these various clouds 
might have heralded a storm of considerable violence. 

Such strength as the monarchy possessed lay in the fact 
that no important political party desired its downfall. In 
point of numbers the Republican party was almost negligible, 
and the blow that did the fatal damage was in reality directed 
not at the Crown but at the ministers of the Crown. That 
the ministry « carried the Crown with it in its downfall is 
proof indeed of the fatal weakness of the latter, but the re- 

^ De la Gorce, “ Histoire de la Seconde R6publique ” (1887), i. 5. 
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suits of the crisis of 1848 were altogether in excess of the 
intentions of its promoters. The reasons for this overshoot- 
ing of the mark are not far to seek : they were in the first 
place, the inherent fragility of the monarchy ; secondly, the 
illegitimate union (so common in France and so fatal) of two 
political parties whose principles were divergent, with the 
sole object of promoting the downfall of the Government ; 
thirdly, the daring of the small Republican minority, which 
enabled it to turn the unexpected situation to its own ends ; 
fourthly, the helpless want of nerve displayed by the King 
and his entourage ; this combined with Louis Philippe's hyper- 
subtlety to drive him into a hurried and needless abdication ; 
fifthly, the capture by the Republican party of the great 
political hypnotist, Lamartine, whose impulsive and capricious 
pronouncement in favour of a Republic secured for France 
a form of government which she neither expected nor desired. 

With these preliminary explanations it is possible to un- 
ravel the details of the crisis of 1848. The enemies of the 
ministry had long used the cry of Reform as their chief 
weapon ; and we have seen how Odilon Barrot's scheme for 
reform was rejected in May, 1847, and how the D3mastic 
Left of which he was the leader, had allied itself with the 
Radical Left to promote the rejected policy ; in the winter 
the curious idea was developed of holding banquets in Paris 
with the object of promoting the cause of reform, in other 
words of attacking the Guizot ministry. One of these ban- 
quets was fixed for 22 February, 1848 ; and the Government 
proclaimed " it, as we should say in Ireland. Nothing hap- 
pened upon that day that could be construed as a menace to 
the Government ; an unarmed mob, mainly curious spectators, 
created a good deal of minor disturbance, but there was 
nothing seriously to alarm the Government. On the following 
day, however, it became clear that there was disafiection in 
the forces of order. The National Guard was permeated with 
the idea (which more than any other dominated the situation) 
that the King and his ministry would not be the worse of a 
lesson, and they adopted the impossible and fatal attitude of 
acting as mediators rather than repressers of disorder. Louis 
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Philippe had an altogether exaggerated belief in the National 
Guard, the bourgeois monarch looking on that bourgeois force 
as something peculiarly his own ; and the news of their modi- 
fied defection had a quite unreasonably unnerving effect upon 
him. To use Emile Ollivier s witty simile, the National 
Guard’s defection was to him as the approach of Bimam 
Wood was to Macbeth ; and he collapsed entirely, and — 
acting on Queen Amalie’s suggestion — dismissed Guizot and 
summoned Mol6 (2.30 p.m., 23 February). A collision be- 
tween the military and the crowd in the Boulevard des 
Capucines heightened the tension of the situation and ruined 
Mold’s chances ; in the evening the King gave way another 
step and sent for Thiers (the leader of the left-centre), but 
at the same time strengthened the forces of order by appoint- 
ing Bugeaud to the command of the troops in Paris. This 
was no doubt at the moment a mistake ; it should have been 
done before ; negotiation and repression are bad bedfellows. 
The only result was a great hardening of the insmrection 
during the night of the 2Srd-24tL Even the courageous 
efforts of Odilon Barrot, who went through the streets trying 
to calm the crowds, were fruitless. Then there were a few 
whispers of abdication emanating from Gamier-Pag^s and the 
small group of Republican deputies. In the morning of the 
24jth the military situation in Paris was very black and when 
the King attempted a review of the National Guards in the 
courtyard of the Tuileries he was badly received and 
abandoned the attempt. Almost immediately afterwards, in 
a fit of chagrin and despair, he prematurely abdicated in 
favour of his grandson, left the palace with the Queen, and 
hurried to St. Cloud, whence he proceeded to le Havre, and 
after exciting adventures escaped in disguise to England 
(3 March).i 

^ “ Letters of Queen Victoria,” op, cit. ii. 175 and 188. 
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The authorities for this period are scanty. There are, however, 
several histories of the July Monarchy, of which those of Du Bled (1887), 
Malet (1898), and Weill (1902) are the most recent. Louis Blanc’s 
“ Histoire de dix ans ’* (1844-45) is violently polemical. 

Guizoif F. P. G. “ Mtooires.” Ut supra. 

The “ Souvenirs ” of the Baron de Barante (1890-igoi), the “ M6- 
moires ” of Odilon Barrot (1875-76), the Letters of Lacordaire (1870), 
and of Lamennais (1858), and the works of Sainte-Beuve and Bdranger 
are among the most interesting of the contemporary authorities. See also 
‘‘Paris r^volutionnaire ” (1833-34), and Thiers’ “Discours parlemen- 
taires ” (1879-89). 



CHAPTER XXXVII 


THE SECOND REPUBLIC 

T he Revolution had gone much ferther than its pro- 
moters had intended. The bourgeoisie was stupefied 
at what had happened, even the Republicans who 
had first suggested abdication were slightly breathless at the 
result. But there was a knot of adventurers sufficiently bold 
to proceed to the Chamber of Deputies and to oppose the 
appeal of the wddowed Duchess of Orleans, who claimed a 
regency for her son, the solution which would, it is safe to 
say, have commended itself to the majority of Frenchmen. 
In this opposition they received the unexpected and, as it 
proved, decisive support of Lamartine. Lamartine was a man 
of letters who had been drawn into the vortex of politics but 
had remained detached from all parties and with an ascend- 
ancy over all. He had taken no part in the earlier stages of 
the crisis, but now, when all parties were paralysed, he stepped 
to the front, and, with the overpowering eloquence of which 
he was master, advocated the rejection of the claims of the 
Duchess of Orleans and the formation of a Provisional Govern- 
ment, i.e. of a Republic, until the electors could be consulted. 
While he was still speaking the Assembly was broken up by 
the invasion of an armed mob, with the result that the Pro- 
visional Government was nominated by a mere rump at the 
dictation of the invaders. The first names were those of 
Lamartine, Ledru-Rollin and Marie ; to this list were added 
(after Lamartine’s departure to the H6tel de Ville — and even 
more irregularly) the names of Gamier-Pag^s and Crdmieux. 

The Provisional Government proved itself a true child of 
its mother — the Revolution of February, 1848; as aimless as 
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that parent and as apt to be driven this way and that by the 
gusts of popular opinion. It was quickly driven into three 
fearful blunders : the acknowledgment of the principle of 
right to work, the consequent establishment (26 February) of 
permanent national workshops, and the creation (28 February) 
of a permanent labour commission under the presidency of 
LfOuis Blanc. The wind was obviously blowing from the ex- 
tremist rather than from the reactionary quarter ; and the task 
of the Provisional Government quickly resolved itself into a 
contest with Radical Socialism. The " Straw-Hat mani- 
festation (a demonstration, insignificant in itself, which took 
place on 16 March as a protest against Ledru-Rollin’s dis- 
missal of the superior companies of the National Guard — the 
VoUigeun and Grenadiers) was used by the Socialists as a 
pretext to raise the cry of reaction and demand the withdrawal 
of the troops and the postponement of the elections. 

All the latter part of March the Government was in 
grave difficulties. It had succeeded a regime which, what- 
ever its faults, had at any rate been an economic success and 
had greatly developed the prosperity of the kingdom. All 
this was upset by the February Revolution, and prosperity 
was quickly converted into economic chaos. The Govern- 
ment turned this way and that in search of remedies and 
palliatives ; but its chief financial resource, ‘ a direct tax 
on real property, known as the tax of 4*5 centimes, only served 
to increase its unpopularity. Equally unpopular was its 
extremely correct foreign policy. Disgusted with the pusil- 
lanimity of LfOuis Philippe's diplomacy, many, perhaps a 
majority of, Frenchmen hoped, if not for a return to the 
glorious days of revolutionary propaganda, at any rate for a 
firmer tone in the conduct of foreign affairs. The general 
epidemic of unrest spread abroad by the February Revolution 
and which convulsed Poland, Germany, Italy, and Austria 
simultaneously, seemed a glorious opening for such a school 
of foreign policy. It was loudly acclaimed by the small but 
vociferous party which took to itself the name of the jRw- 
quoTis tout, but it received little encouragement from the 
ministers, whose circular to the Powers on 7 March, though 
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it denounced the settlement of 1815 and upbraided govern- 
ments that throttled liberty, gave no prospect of active inter- 
ference. The period from 15 March until the date which 
had been fixed for the appeal to the country was one of con- 
tinued agitation and administrative anarchy ; conditions which 
were favourable to the Extremists- Louis Blanc, Albert, 
Blanqui, and the Socialists conspired to prepare a journee 
with the object of staving off the appeal to the people ; for, 
like most agitators, they relied not on the democracy but on 
a ring of malcontents. The situation was complicated by 
the indecision of Ledru-Rollin ; it was not until the morning 
of l6 April that he came down on the Government side of the 
fence. This, and the lucky chance that brought General 
Changamier to Paris, led to the complete failure of the insur- 
rection which had been prepared by the Extremists, and which 
broke out on 18 April. Changamier was put in command 
of the troops and by his clever use of them, completely ruined 
the insurrection. Thanks to him the Government's success 
was so great as to be actually embarrassing ; for it encouraged 
the forces of reaction ; and it was actually necessary to make 
concessions to the defeated party in order to demonstrate 
that the triumph had not been a triumph for reaction ; the 
food-taxes were modified ; a progressive inhabited-house-duty 
was imposed, together with taxes on dogs, carriages, and men- 
servants, and a one per cent duty on hypotheks. 

Meanwhile about thirty of the Radical party under the in- 
spiration of Louis Blanc had met at the office of the R^forme " 
newspaper and had nominated a Provisional Government of 
their own, and the ultimate Provisional Government of eleven, 
was formed by a fusion of these two irregularly nominated 
bodies ; ^ the names added by the Radicals were those of Louis 
Blanc (whom Lamartine had carefully excluded from his list), 
Marrast and Flocon (two Radical journalists), and Albert, a 
workman (“ the flag carried in front of Louis Blanc ”). Of 
the eleven, six were members of the old bourgeois party who, 
though accepting the Republic, were not irrevocably committed 

^ The Radical intruders were at first admitted as secretaries to the 
Provisional Government ; but after a few days this distinction was dropped. 
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to Republicanism, and would under certain conditions have 
rallied to a regency. These were Dupont de I’Eure (President 
of Council), Arago (Navy), Marie (Public Works), Cr6mieux 
(Justice), Gamier-Pag^s ^ (Mayor of Paris), and Marrast. 
Two, Ledru-Rollin and Flocon, were thorough-going Jacobin- 
Republicans, while two, Louis Blanc and Albert, were 
Socialist-Republicans. The rallying point of all, the per- 
sonification of the new regime, without whom it could not 
have come into existence, without whom it could not remain 
in existence, was Lamartine, the least political being that had 
ever dominated the political world ; poet and sentimentalist, 
he was guided by impulse rather than reason, plunged incon- 
sequently in the most unexpected directions, dragging after 
him the motley mass of politicians whom he fascinated by his 
eloquence. It is this dominance of Lamartine that makes the 
whole period of the Second Republic such a strange episode 
in government ; almost laughable in its blunders, capricious 
contradictions, and inconsequences. 

The result of the bourgeois victory of l6 April was, as 
we have seen, the acceptance of the strictly anti-bourgeois 
principle of progressive taxation. The Government proceeded 
also with its preparations for the elections; the franchise 
was extended to all Frenchmen over twenty-one years of age, 
while all over twenty-five were eligible for election, the ballot 
was to be secret, the deputies were to number 900 and were 
to receive 25 francs a day; no deputy could be declared 
elected who did not receive 2000 votes. 

During the few weeks that intervened between the un- 
successful insurrection and the day of the elections (23 April, 
Easter Day), both sides worked their hardest, but on the 
whole public opinion was rapidly concentrating itself against 
the extremists — even against the Provisional Government 
so far as it had played into the hands of the extremists. 
The result of the elections was twofold; in the first 

1 There were two Gamier-Pagds (uterine brothers), the elder died in 
1841. This was the younger and more celebrated. He was almost im- 
mediately (5 March) transferred to the Ministry of Finance, and succeeded 
as Mayor by Marrast. 
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place it confirmed the Republic, in the second place it 
condemned violence. Lamartine, at once the founder and 
the restrainer of the new regime, was returned for constituency- 
after constituency, while Ledru-Rollin and all the advocates 
of violence, as well as all the labour candidates, suffered 
eclipse. Incidentally the Legitimists, who won 130 seats, 
the Third and Left-Centre parties, and the Dynastic Left, cap- 
tured about a quarter of the Assembly ; and amongst them re- 
turned to public life nearly all the prominent men of the old 
Assembly.^ In spite of this, however, and also in spite of 
Radical outbreaks at Limoges and Lyons, which were only 
suppressed after some blood had been shed, the elections 
were a complete triumph for moderate Republicanism. 

On 4 May this immense and motley Assembly ^ met in the 
Palais Bourbon, and Lamartine, in one of his most celebrated 
outbursts of eloquence, delivered the apolo^a of the Provisional 
Government. That body was, in fact, extremely self-com- 
placent and apparently blind to the danger of its stopgap 
legislation ; the Assembly flattered its vanity by a practically 
unanimous vote that it had " deserved well of the Country,'* 
and proceeded to take steps to provide an administration for 
the time that must necessarily intervene before a Constitution 
could be prepared and adopted. Instead of appointing a 
ministry responsible to the Assembly and removable thereby, 
which was the proposal advocated by the Right, an “ Executive 
Committee ” was appointed, on the direct initiative of Lamartine 
himself, which was to have the responsibility for administra- 
tion until a Constitution was adopted and to whom the ministry 
were to be responsible. The members were Arago, Gamier- 
Pag^s, Marie, Lamartine, and Ledru-Rollin ; and they were 
elected in that order. This moment marks the commencement 
of Lamartine's decline; he had lost considerable influence 
by his quixotic insistence on the inclusion of Ledru-Rollin 
whose behaviour had nearly wrecked the Provisional Govern- 
ment and who had conspicuously been coquetting with the 

^ Including Thiers and Mol6, who both soon obtained seats at supple- 
mentary elections. 

* See de la Gorce, op. cit. r. 224 sqq. for a description of the Assembly. 
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extremists.^ In the ministry were many of the members of 
the retiring Government, such as Cr6mieux, and Flocon, 
while Marrast was appointed Mayor of Paris and Caussidi^re 
Prefect of Police. 

The Socialist party, despairing of getting its way in the 
Assembly by legitimate means, set to work to apply external 
pressure, and organized a demonstration for 15 May. The 
conduct of General Courtais who was in command of the 
troops was a complete contrast to that of General Changamier 
on l6 April. He tamely allowed an armed crowd, headed 
by Blanqui, Sobrier, and Raspail, to invade the Assembly ; the 
sitting was broken up and only the arrival of the garde mobile 
prevented the formation of a new Provisional Government. 
This insurrection shook the confidence of the Assembly in its 
Executive Committee and greatly weakened the cause of 
order. During the forty days that followed the Committee 
was engaged with the Herculean task of controlling the 
aieliers nationaux which had been bequeathed to them by the 
Provisional Government. The result of the establishment of 
a right to work and of means of providing that work had been 
exactly what might have been expected. An immense 
number of workmen, and an even more immense number of 
loafers, drifted to Paris and no economic work could be ex- 
temporized for them; from 14f,000, on 15 March, the number 
of inscribed workers had risen to approximately 100,000 in 
May ; sufficient work was not forthcoming, and men were paid 
a franc a day for doing nothing (Solde d^inactimU), The ques- 
tion was referred to the Comity de Travail who proposed piece- 
work ; but this solution was abandoned. 

The Executive Committee was by this time in an un- 
happy plight ; out of frvour with the Assembly (on account of 
its failure on 15 May), disliked by the bourgeoisie, and becom- 
ing more and more unpopular with the working classes. The 

^ The votes were : Arago . . 725 

Garnier-Pagfes 715 
•Marie . . 702 

Lamartine , 643 

Ledni-RoUin 458 
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ateliers nationaux, their inherited burden, could not be thrown 
oE The only outlet was in some extra-legal convulsion. Such 
a convulsion had for some time been expected and occurred on 
23 June. Conscious of the approach of an insurrection, the 
Government attempted to meet it by the dismissal of fimile 
Thomas, the head of th^ ateliers nationaux, who had recently 
adopted and attempted to put into practice the socialistic 
ideas of Louis Blanc, and by the dismissal of some of the 
workmen, with the idea of a gradual closing down of the 
ateliers. 

The Assembly was by this time dictating to its own 
Executive Committee and forced it (on 21 June) to decree the 
closing of the ateliers. This was courting disaster ; for it 
was impossible to end thus summarily an institution, however 
bad, which had come to play a large part in the economic 
life of the capital. On 23 June, barricades were thrown up 
in the working-class quarters, and on the other hand the 
Assembly placed the military command in the capable hands 
of Cavaignac, the War Minister, a determined soldier, a Re- 
publican, and a champion of order. These precautions were 
justified, for the insurrection of June, 1848, was no engineered 
outbreak, but a dangerous and spontaneous explosion of popu- 
lar fury due to disappointed hopes and to anger at the bungling 
of the Government. It began at 6 a.m. on 23 June, and con- 
tinued until 26 June. Both sides were fully prepared, and the 
best proof of the serious nature of the outbreak is that it took 
Cavaignac, aided as he was by Generals Lamorici^re, Bedeau, 
Damesme, and Duvivier, three whole days to wear it down ; 
and that in the end he only did so after severe fighting and 
much bloodshed. The barricades which the insurrectionaries 
threw up round the disaffected quarters were serious obstacles, 
and were only captured by a series of real battles, in one of 
which (on the 25th) General Br6a lost his life. The deputies, 
including Lamartine and Bixio, who courageously tried to 
mediate, were fired on, and Mgr. Affr6, Archbishop of Paris, 
while on a similar mission, was mortally wounded. By the 
evening of the 25th, however, only the Faubourg St. Antoine 
held out, Cavaignac, whose behaviour throughout the crisis 
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was staunch in the extreme, refused to grant terms and 
demanded unconditional surrender. On 26 June he com- 
pleted his victory. The forces of order had won, but at 
terrible cost of life. At least 10,000 persons were said to 
have been killed and wounded in this sanguinary struggle. 

Paris was horrified at the magnitude of the outbreak and 
at the bloodshed. The bourgeois classes were terrified at 
the explosion of uncontrollable forces, and determined so to 
order affairs that such scenes could not recur. The insurrec- 
tion of June was therefore followed by an energetic reaction. 
Cavaignac, whose inflexible behaviour had alone saved the 
country from calamities even more terrible, was entrusted 
with the formation of a government, and constructed a 
ministiy which included Lamorici^re (at the War Office), 
Goudchaux as Finance Minister, and S6nard (who had been 
closely associated with Cavaignac during the insurrection) as 
Minister of Interior. Goudchaux was committed to the clos- 
ing of the ateliers naiionaux^ and this vital step was at once 
taken. At the same time measures of relief were introduced, 
and praiseworthy attempts to encourage industry and restore 
economic conditions were initiated. Restrictions on Clubs 
and on the Press (Act of 1 1 August, 1 848) were revived — a 
rather humiliating return to the old monarchical policy of 
repression — ^while Paris remained under martial law. At the 
same time a commission of inquiry was appointed to investi- 
gate the causes of the insurrection. The persons to whom 
the responsibility mainly attached were Louis Blanc and 
Caussidi^re ; threatened with prosecution they took to flight. 
Ledru-Rollin — o. member of the former Government — also 
came under suspicion. 

Cavaignac was in a peculiar position. He was a man 
qualified to save the state not to govern it, and his stiffness 
and excess of severity gradually alienated the Conservative 
party who wanted moderate measures— palliation rather than 
repression, and were moreover disgusted by his uncompromis- 
ing Republicanism. While Cavaignac was thus dissipating 
bis popularity the Assembly was beginning to devote itself to 
the task for which it had been elected — the construction of 
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a Constitution. Its Constitutional Committee produced its 
final report on 30 August. The discussion in the Assembly 
began on 5 September and lasted till 23 October, during the 
whole of which period the state of siege ” (martial law) was 
in force. 

TJte three outstanding questions were the right to work^ 
the unity or division of the Legislative Body, and the mode 
of electing a President of the Republic. The first of these 
questions occupied the Assembly from 1 1 to 15 September. 
The Socialists, backed by Ledru-Rollin and Lamartine, stood 
out for the principle of the right to work, and it was reserved 
for the eloquent common-sense of Thiers to explode a theory 
which had already proved itself a menace to the State. “You 
promise to every man an unlimited amount of the precise 
kind of work for which he is adapted; you are promising 
something that is impossible or, if not impossible, ruinous. 
If you ruin the Treasury, it will he the working classes that will 
suffer. We appeal to something higher than humamty — to 
justice.” The clause was cut out of the Constitution ; and at 
the same time the more questionable step was taken of re- 
jecting the imyot yrogressif On the question of single or 
double chamber government, the commission had reported in 
favour of the former. Odilon Barrot advocated two chambers, 
but his proposal was defeated by 530 votes to 289- The Con- 
stitution in its final form, therefore, provided for a single 
chamber of 750 members elected by universal suiSrage, with 
secret ballot. This Assembly was to be permanent but could 
adjourn itself ; the deputies were to sit for three years and 
to be re-eligible ; they were to receive payment and to be 
inviolable. No measure was to pass into law without three 
debates at intervals of ten days. 

The final question was that of the President of the Re- 
public. The Committee's report provided for his election by 
universal suffrage for a four years' term of office ; if no can- 
didate received more than half the recorded votes, the As- 
^feftsbly could choose the President from the five candidates 
^Sjid^received most votes. No President was to be re-eligible 
for a second consecutive term : he was not to command an 

VOL. in.— 20 
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army, dissolve the Assembly, or interfere with the Legislature ; 
nor was he to be inviolable. This question of the powers of 
the President was a grave one, and occupied the Assembly for 
many weeks. It was all the more grave because the decline in 
Cavaignac’s popularity was clearing the way for a candidate 
whose very name was a menace to a Republic ; this was Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the third and eldest surviving son of 
Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland,^ and heir to the Napoleonic 
claim on the throne. Louis Napoleon was now forty years of 
age ; his early life had been spent in exile and partly in prison ; 
he had made two fatuous attempts to recover the throne, the 
first in October, 1836, when he appeared at Strassburg, and 
the second in August, 1840, when he landed at Boulogne. 
After the first of these fiascos he had been dispatched to 
America, after the second he was confined in the fortress of 
Ham. After the February Revolution Louis Napoleon had 
come from London to Paris, but only to return at once to 
England. On 4 June, however, his name had been put for- 
ward as a candidate for the Assembly at the supplementary 
elections, and he had been elected in four departments. The 
Executive promptly gave orders for his arrest if he landed in 
France, and he sent in a dignified resignation, declining to be 
the cause of disorder On 17 September, however, he once 
more became a candidate at supplementary elections, and was 
returned by Paris and four other constituencies. On 24 Sep- 
tember he arrived in Paris and quietly took his seat on the 
left of the Assembly. The direct representative of the great 
Napoleon was bound to be a strong candidate for the chief 
position in the State. The discussion of the Presidential 
clauses of the constitution were gravely complicated by the 
presence of his small inarticulate figure on the benches of 
the left. A large section of the Assembly gradually came to 
realize that if the election was left to the vote of the people, 
Louis Napoleon could hardly fail to secure the Presidency, 
and a proposal was brought forward that the Assembly — ^not 
the electors — should appoint the first President. 

It was at this juncture that Lamartine, with an outburst 

^ And of his wife Hortense Beauharnais. 
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of his old inconsequence, intervened in the debate, and, 
to the astonishment of all, sponsored the cause of election 
by universal suffrage. “ We must plimge into the abyss,’' he 
said, and re-conquer enthusiasm by a display of confidence. 
Brumaires are only possible with Terror behind and Marengos 
in front.” “ Alea jacta est,’^ he concluded, que dieu et le 
peuple prononcent : il faut laisser quelque chose k la provi- 
dence ; with these words he compassed the destruction of 
the regime which his own eloquence had established ; 627 
votes were cast for, ISO against, the appointment of a Presi- 
dent by universal suffrage. Having committed itself to this 
rash policy, the Assembly piled up further restrictions on the 
dangerous official which it was creating ; the President’s re- 
lations were not to be eligible either to succeed him or for 
the vice-presidency ; he was to take an oath of loyalty to the 
Republic. It was high treason if he dissolved or interfered 
with the Assembly. All this was of little consequence ; the 
great point had been decided, and the date of the election 
was fixed for 10 December, 

Many names — including those of Thiers, Mol6, Lamartine 
Bugeaud, and Changamier were suggested, but the choice 
ultimately lay between Louis Napoleon and Cavaignac. 
Cavaignac’s popularity had been greatly weakened by his 
period of office ; he had alienated Radicals by his severity. 
Conservatives by his unyielding Republicanism. He was, 
indeed, still the favourite in the Assembly, and obtained 
from them a vote of approbation of his conduct in June ; but 
the election was not in the hands of the Assembly. Louis 
Napoleon, on the other hand, profited by being untried ; 
nothing could be urged against him. The witchery of the 
great name he bore did the rest, and he had the intuition to 
keep silence and let iti work ; vaguely, and without commit- 
ting himself, he indicated his approval of various policies 
suggested to him ; his very mediocrity came to his assistance 
and prevented his spoiling his chances by too much initiative. 
His only definite action was to associate himself with the 
leaders of the extreme Left. Thus while he was known to 
stand for order, his overtures to Louis Blanc indicated that he 
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also stood for reform; his name was enough to guarantee 
that he stood for glory. Cavaignac’s chances were reduced 
considerably during the election period by the failure of the 
French Government to come forward as the protector of the 
Pope on the assassination of the Papal Minister, Rossi,^ 15 
November, in spite of their attempts to do so ; the Pope 
withdrew to Naples, not to France, a considerable blow to 
French prestige. At the same time the abuse of what was 
called the ricompenses Tiationales (viz. rewards and indemnities 
for the sufferers in the February insurrection) brought the 
Government, and with the Government Cavaignac, into bad 
odour with the electorate. The result of the polling was de- 
cisive ; Louis Napoleon received 53434,226 votes ; Cavaignac, 
1,448,107 votes; Ledru-Rollin, 370,119 votes; Lamartine, 
17,910 votes. Cavaignac was crushingly defeated, Lamartine 
altogether extinguished, and Louis Napoleon victorious be- 
yond the wildest expectations. 

The man who thus ascended to the highest position in 
the State, and whose personality was to dominate France and 
to some extent Europe, for twenty years, is one of the most 
perplexing characters in history. His chief characteristic 
was his unshakable belief in his destiny ; this had borne him 
through the long period of exile, and captivity. He was 
swayed more by his heart, which was large, than by his head, 
which was mediocre. He was endowed with very strong 
sympathies and sensibility, but with none of the imperturb- 
able fortitude of his famous uncle. His S 3 nQapathies were 
very strongly liberal, and we may credit him with the desire 
to promote the cause of liberty and reform as well from pre- 
dilection as from policy. During his chequered youth he 
had even been a member of the Carbonari, and he never 
shook off his liberal traditions. He was more than a liberal, 
he was by nature and perhaps by training something of a 
conspirator. He loved to envelop himself in an atmosphere 
of mystery and preferred always the circuitous to the straight.. 
The alarming thing was that this love of mystery concealed 
a really confused mind. Louis Napoleon was not a man of 

^ Infra, p. 31Z. 
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intellect, not even a man of common sense ; and he con- 
cealed his stupidity and his lack of common sense by the 
sphinx-like pose which was dear and natural to him. But he 
was a sphinx, it has been truly said, without an enigma. Not 
that he was without political instincts ; he seldom misread 
public opinion ; but in the higher regions of statesmanship 
he lacked both clarity and vision. 

The new President found himself in a very equivocal 
position. He had come into power not as the leader, or by 
the assistance, of any political party, but on a wave of popular 
feeling ; and this difficulty became sensible at once when 
he turned his attention to the formation of a ministry. 
His own instincts prompted him to look to the Republican 
groups ; and he even sent for Lamartine, declaring gener- 
ously to the man he had just defeated that '^he had popularity 
enough for two But, though this idea of embracing the 
defeated candidates, Cavaignac and Lamartine, in the 
ministry was magnificent, it was not politics. Still less 
could Louis Napoleon look to any of the Conservative 
groups whose policy involved reaction ; for reaction was 
far more distasteful and less possible to him than Repub- 
licanism or Liberalism. On Lamartine's advice he there- 
fore fell back on the Dynastic Left and sent for Odilon 
Barrot (the man who, like a barrel, was " as sonorous as he 
was empty") and constructed a ministry almost wholly 
Orleanist and quite non-Republican in character. One out- 
and-out Republican only was included — Bixio, but he soon 
resigned ; de Falloux (nicknamed fallax " by his enemies), 
who took the education portfolio and was one of the most 
distinguished of the ministers, was a Legitimist ; Odilon 
Barrot became President of the Council, Garde des Sceaiix, 
and Minister of Justice. L6on de Maleville, a follower of 
Thiers, went to the Interior ; Drouyn de Lhuys, an old 
servant of Louis Philippe, took the Foreign Office; L6on 
Faucher the Department of Public Works ; the remainder 
were nonentities. Changamier, who was appointed to the 
command of the National Guard and the first military 

1 Ollivier, op. cit. ii, 118, 
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division, was an Orleanist. Bugeaud, who went to the Army 
of the Alps, a Legitimist. It was inevitable that this 
ministry, Orleanist at heart and serving a Chief of the State 
who did not command the confidence of the Assembly, 
should quickly come to blows with that body. The breaches 
in the Republican party rapidly healed in face of the dangers 
with which Republicanism was confronted, Louis Blanc and 
the Socialists reconciling themselves with Ledru-Rollin and 
the Jacobin Republicans. The ministry was confronted 
with a revival of anarchy and at once took strong measures ; 
it reduced the anarchical garde mobile^ and by an imposing 
military demonstration damped the ardour of the Republicans. 
On 29 January, 1849, the Assembly was constrained to vote 
its own dissolution, agreeing that this event should take 
place on 4 March. Thus easily did the new President, who 
based his power on popular support, get rid of an assembly 
which was unfavourable to him. 

Foreign affairs meanwhile were causing grave concern to 
the new Government. Louis Napoleon’s accession to power 
coincided with a serious European crisis which had in 
part been provoked by the French upheavals of 1848. In 
many parts of Europe the Revolution of 1848 had been the 
signal for popular risings, of which by far the most important 
had been those in Italy ; and as Italy was destined to be the 
tempter of France throughout the period of Louis Napoleon’s 
Government, it is necessary to understand the complicated 
situation that prevailed in the Peninsula. 

The settlement of 1815 had secured Austria in the posses- 
sion of Lombardy and Venice and in a somewhat vague pro- 
tectorate of the lesser central Italian States (Modena, etc.). 
From that time until 1840 there had been a series of insur- 
rections against Austria in Italy, all of which had ended in 
failure. Nevertheless in the midst of these rebuffs the party 
of Italian liberation was forming ; its chief foothold was in 
Piedmont (the home of Balbo, Gioberti, and d’Azeglio), and 
Charles Albert, King of Piedmont (or Sardinia), became its 
figure-head. When in 1846 Cardinal Mastai-Ferretti ascended 
the papal throne as Pius IX he adopted a reforming attitude, and 
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made advances to France in search of support for his policy. 
The leisurely and benevolent concessions of the Pope were 
not, however, to the taste of the more ardent Italian reformers, 
who, under the influence of Mazzini, desired to seize liberty 
by violent means; and when on 15 November, 1847, the 
Pope opened the new Council of State in Rome, there was 
a great outburst of popular feeling and Pius IX, who intended 
the Council to be purely advisory, found that, against his will, 
he was being put forward as the champion of Italian inde- 
pendence. At the same moment revolution broke out in 
Sicily, and constitutions were proclaimed at Naples, Florence, 
and Turin. Everyone (and no one more than the Pope him 
self) expected that the flood of insurrection would penetrate- 
to Rome, and Louis Philippe’s Government, which had always 
adopted a sympathetic attitude towards the Papacy, prepared 
to render armed assistance. While these preparations were 
being made the unexpected collapse of February overtook the 
Orleans monarchy, and almost at the same moment an insur- 
rection in Vienna brought about the fall of Mettemich. 
There followed risings in Milan and Venice against Austria, 
and Radetzky, the Austrian Commander-in-Chief in Italy, 
shut himself up in the Quadrilateral Charles Albert of 
Piedmont, thinking that the opportunity had come to strike 
for Italian independence, crossed the Ticino. The French 
Government offered assistance, for Austria was the traditional 
enemy ; Charles Albert declined such help in the memorable 
words: Italia fara da se. Lamartine continued to offer assist- 
ance in a quarter where it was not wanted. During May, 1 848, 
nothing seemed more probable than the complete expulsion 
of Austria from Italy, and Vienna approached London with 
pleas for mediation, Palmerston and Russell, who warmly 
approved of the national movement in Italy, suggested a 
mediation on the basis of a surrender by Austria of Lombardy 
and part of Venice. Then quite suddenly the fortune of war 
changed ; Radetzky completely turned the tables on Charles 
Albert, invaded Lombardy, and on 28 March, 1849, defeated 
the Piedmontese in the Battle of Novara, and in the armistice 
pf Salasco forced the King to agree to the statics quo ante helium^ 
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After this collapse the centre of interest was once more 
transferred to Rome. The Pope had declined to participate 
in the attempt to eject Austria from Italy, and had thus de- 
finitely detached himself from the national movement. The 
situation in Rome became more and more threatening, and 
Pius IX appealed to France for protection. Cavaignac, who 
was then in power, declined to move. On 15 November, 
Rossi, the new papal minister, who was identified with the 
cause of reaction, was assassinated, and six days later the 
Pope fled to Gaeta. It was just at this moment that Louis 
Napoleon came into power. 

The new French Government, which was both anti-Re- 
publican and to some extent Catholic (under the influence 
of de Falloux who was a strong Catholic), was much more in- 
clined than its predecessor had been to move to the protec- 
tion of the Pope ; and when on 9 February, 1849, a Republic 
was set up in Rome, and Pius IX appealed to the Powers, and 
when it was found that Austria was ready to intervene, the 
French Cabinet, as much perhaps from jealousy of Austria 
as from affection for the Papacy, asked fora vote of 1,200,000 
francs for a Mediterranean expedition Ledru-Rollin and 
Arago opposed the vote on the ground that it was contrary 
to French Republican tradition, but it was carried by a large 
majority (388-161). Thus France took the plunge into the 
double Italian policy in which she was to flounder for many 
years. Anxious to assist in driving Austria from Italy, she 
was at the same time ready to defend the Papacy against 
Revolutionaries. But to the Italian national party the ex- 
pulsion of Austria was but a step in the policy of a united 
Italy, in which the downfall of the Papacy (as a temporal 
power) was another step. In this inextricable tangle France 
was now involved. 

Oudinot was put in command of an expedition to Rome 
which landed at Civita Vecchia on 25 April, and reached 
the walls of Rome on the 30th.i The Republican Govern- 
ment, inspired by Mazzini and heartened by the presence of 

lOndmot’s expedition force comprised some 8ooo to io,ooo men, but 
it waa very badly equipped and had no siege train. Oudinot was the son 
of Napoleon I’s Marshal. 
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Garibaldi, bad rejected the French advances ; and when 
Oudinot's troops reached the walls of the Janiculum, they en- 
countered determined resistance where they had looked for 
nothing of the kind. Misled by their maps, they first at- 
tacked a gate which had long been walled up, then another 
gate (Porta Cavellegieri) in an angle of the wall where they 
were exposed to a deadly cross-fire ; a determined sortie led 
by Garibaldi ended in the total repulse of the attackers, 
whose losses were 500 killed and wounded and 365 prisoners. 
Oudinot fell back and decided to wait for reinforcements 
(SO April). 

The news of this provoked the Republican party in France 
to great indignation. Jules Favre delivered a scathing pro- 
test in the Assembly, and Drouyn de Lhuys hurriedly dis- 
patched Ferdinand de Lesseps to Rome to arrange terms of 
peace at any price (9 May). The elections, however, were 
now approaching, and the French President thought fit to 
display fresh ardour in the papal cause in order to propitiate 
the Catholic electors in France. By appeals to the religious 
and military spirit of the country a great triumph was recorded 
for the Conservative party at the polls. In the new Chamber 
about 500 of the 700 members belonged to one wing or an- 
other of that party ; the leaders of the February insurrection 
suffered complete shipwreck, only three of them surviving ; 
and Lamartine was one of those to disappear. On the other 
hand not many Bonapartists were returned, the prevailing 
colour of the Assembly being Orleanist ; and Socialism met 
with considerable success. The ministry was reconstructed, 
de Tocqueville taking the Foreign Office and Dufaure the 
Interior ; many of the old ministers, including de Falloux, 
retained their portfolios, while Drouyn de Lhuys went as 
ambassador to London. On 27 May the Assembly dissolved 
itself with somewhat undignified haste, and the field was clear 
for the new regime. 

The first step of the new Government was to repudiate 
the agreement which de Lesseps, after infinite labour, had 
signed with the Roman Republic. Oudinot, who had already 
been strongly reinforced and had himself (1 June) repudi- 
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ated de Lesseps’ treaty, was at once instructed to resume 
the offensive ; and on 3 June the attack on the Janiculum 
was renewed. This time it was more successful. But it 
was not till twenty days later that Oudinot was master of 
the city, and only after the expedition had cost the French 
some 1000 men. Ten days later the restoration of the Pope 
was declared. But Pius IX had by this time lost all taste 
for reform, and instead of returning to Rome sent a commis- 
sion of Cardinals (the Red Triumvirate ’*), who initiated a 
policy of reprisals and reaction. Louis Napoleon, who could 
never forget his old connexion with the Carbonari and the 
liberal movement in Italy, was greatly enraged at this ; and 
on 18 August took the highly unconstitutional step of pub- 
lishing a private letter which he had written to Major Edgar 
Ney. This letter disclosed the liberal policy which the Presi- 
dent desired to impose on the Papal States : — ^the Code 
Napolion, secular administration, amnesty, and a reforming 
Government. Over against this programme that of Pius IX 
was disclosed (12 September); it included provincial and 
municipal liberties, a modified amnesty, a consultative fin- 
ancial council, but no real constitutional reforms. The 
President was as angry with the papal Motu Proprio as\he 
Pope was with the Edgar Ney letter. Pius IX refused to 
return to Rome ; and the idea which Louis Napoleon had 
been cherishing, and to which he subsequently recurred, of 
a federal Italy under the leadership of a liberal Pope, was 
nipped in the bud. Italy relapsed into its old conditions ; 
but the aspirations for national unity continued to subsist, to 
be used not by the Pope but by the house of Savoy. 

Meanwhile the republican party in France had attempted 
to make the Roman expedition, which was essentially anti- 
republican, a lever for insurrection, and on 13 June there 
was an attempt at an insurrection in Paris which was thwarted 
by the energy of General Changarnier and the indifference 
of the Parisian public. Ledru-Rollin, the instigator of this 
insurrection, was obliged to fly from Paris. More serious 
riots in the provinces (especially at Lyons) were also put 
down. On 13 August the Assembly was prorogued, 
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The President was, by this time, highly discontented with 
his ministry which, strongly Catholic in tone and influenced by 
de Falloux, had declared its satisfaction with the papal Moiu 
Proprio ; in other words had set itself against the declared 
Italian policy of Louis Napoleon. On 31 October, therefore, 
the President took the decisive step of dismissing the ministers 
and appointing a ministry of persons who would support, not 
the policy of the Assembly, but that of the J^lpsSe. This was 
the first step towards personal power. The head of the new 
ministry was General d’Hautpoul, Minister for War, but its 
most active member was Rouher (Garde des Sceaux) ; Fould 
became Finance Minister. The retiring ministry had left 
one piece of excellent work uncompleted which was quickly 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion by its successor ; this 
was the establishment of free education on non-monopolistic 
lines. This Act, which is known as Falloux’ Act, was not 
passed until 15 March, 1850 ; it was really a compromise, but 
one which gave great privilegejs to the Church. 

Parties in the Assembly were now once more becoming 
strongly defined, the Catholic-Conservatives and Socialist- 
Republicans becoming respectively more or less homogene- 
ous again. The trial and punishment of the prisoners of 
13 June led to Socialist successes in by-elections, and the 
ministry, alarmed at this, set to work to undermine the left 
by an attack on the principle of imiversal suffrage — "recti- 
fying” it, as it was called. It was proposed to exclude 
criminals and vagabonds and to insist on three years' residence 
within one commune as a qualification. After heated debates, 
in which Lamartine made one of his last public appearances, 
the law was passed on 31 May, 1850,^ and about three million 
persons were disfranchised. This tampering with the Con- 
stitution was followed by a law against clubs and public 
meetings (9 June, 1 850). By this time the President was in 
full rivalry with the Assembly, as well as at open war with 
the Republican party ; his activity in popularizing himself 
was wonderful, and it was clear to the least observant that 
he would not be permanently content with the position of 

1 It is printed in H 61 ie, op. cit. p. 1149. 
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chief-rail way-opener The greatest obstacle to his ambi- 
tions was General Changamier, and the struggle almost re- 
solved itself into a duel between the two men. Napoleon 
first disgraced Neumayer, Changamier’s right-hand man^ and, 
emboldened by this success, proceeded to divide the Generars 
command and, when the Cabinet resigned, quickly formed 
another which included Rouher, Fould, and Baroche. 

Everyone was now certain that the Republic was doomed 
and that an Empire under Louis Napoleon was in con- 
templation ; already Thiers had pronounced his epigram ; 
V Empire estfait ; the only question was whether it would in- 
volve an armed coup d*itat By the Constitution both Pre- 
sident and Assembly were due to be renewed in April and 
May, 1852, and by Article 45 the President was debarred 
from re-election. This dilemma could only be got over by a 
coup d*itat or by a revision of the Constitution. In the hope 
of a peaceful solution, proposals were introduced for such a 
revision, but these were rejected (July-August) and the As- 
sembly was prorogued till 4 November, 1851. 

Louis Napoleon now made his preparations for securing 
by violence what he could not secure by constitutional 
means ; he sent to Algeria for General Saint- Amaud, to whom 
he allotted the military leadership of the coup d*etat ; he 
rallied round him the personal party which he had been 
collecting, the most conspicuous members of which were 
Momy and Maupas. He posed to the bourgeois as the great 
prop of order in the coming crisis of 1852, which they greatly 
feared, and by proposing the repeal of the law of 31 May he 
dangled before the democracy the bait of restored univer- 
sal suffrage. This proposal caused the resignation of the 
ministry, and a Government was formed with Saint- Amaud 
as Minister for War, and Maupas as Prefect of Police. On 
4 November, the motion to repeal the law of 31 May was 
defeated by a narrow majority, mainly Royalists ; a proposal 
that the President of the Assembly should have the power 
to call on the armed force was also defeated (this time by 
the Republicans), and by the close of November everyone 
realized that the coup d*^tcd was imminent. 
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On the morning of 2 December, Paris awoke to find the 
streets placarded with a proclamation announcing the dis- 
solution of the Assembly and the restoration of universal 
sufirage, and fixing 14 December for an appeal to the people 
on the subject of the Constitution. The announcement was on 
the whole received with signs of approval, as announcements 
backed by a great display of force are apt to be. The Palais 
Bourbon, where the Assembly sat, was occupied by military, 
and, when the Assembly tried to meet elsewhere, it was 
promptly dispersed. Next day there was a feeble attempt 
at insurrection. General Magnan, in command of the troops, 
remembering Cavaignac's principles, allowed the movement 
to mature, and on the 4th struck with great deliberation and 
even a certain amount of brutality. His measures were 
marked by the utmost severity and were as successful as they 
were severe. On the 5th the insurrection flickered out. 
The bloodshed had not been great; the soldiers lost 25 
killed and 184 wounded : the populace lost a good many more, 
but probably not more than 200 killed, amongst whom were a 
good many innocent spectators. 

The resistance was much more serious in the provinces, 
where the Socialist demagogues had an elaborate organiza- 
tion, especially in Central France and the RhOne valley. For 
a time there was something resembling civil war ; but the 
provincial opposition only served to rally Paris to the new 
regime ; for the one thing that was feared was general dis- 
order. On the whole, the coup d*Mat may be said to have been 
very cleverly managed and to have passed off with a minimum 
of bloodshed. Less creditable, but perhaps as necessary, was 
the severe repression that followed the restoration of tran- 
quillity. Inquisitions, known as "mixed tribunals ” (viz. the 
general, the procurevr, and the pHfet sitting together) dis- 
pensed arbitrary, but on the whole not excessive, punishment 
among those suspected of treason to the new regime ; 2804 
persons were imprisoned, 1545 exiled, 9769 transported (9530 
to Algeria, 239 to Cayenne), a good many were subsequently 
pardoned, but in 1853 there were still 6000 proscribed per- 
sons and in Cayenne 150 political convicts. While these 
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harsh measures were being dealt out, the question whether 
Louis Napoleon should be entrusted with the task of forming 
a Constitution was submitted to a plebiscite ; and on 30 
December it was decided by 7,400,000 to 640,700 that he 
should. 

Aided by his new ministry, which included Morny (In- 
terior), Saint-Amaud (War), Rouher (Justice) and Fould 
(Finance), Louis Napoleon, on 14 January, instituted his own 
Consulate,*’ for the Constitution of 1852 was, to a great ex- 
tent, a copy of that of Brumaire,^ and showed Louis Napoleon’s 
fidelity to the example of his uncle. 

Meanwhile the nephew was enjoying, like the uncle, a 
period of dictatorship and, like him, displaying a feverish, if 
less well-directed, activity. The period between the promul- 
gation of the Constitution (14 January) and the meeting of the 
Cor^ LigislatiJ (29 March) was so crammed with legislation 
that, when that body met, it found little left for it to do. 
The repression of opponents continued ; and a mean and very 
unpopular attack was made on the private fortune of the 

^ He became President for ten years, with command of the troops 
(this was more than Napoleon I got at Brumalxe) : he enjoyed powers of 
peace and war, patronage, and all executive functions. The President 
also had power to make treaties, and was the fountain of justice and 
clemency ; he nominated ministers, initiated legislation ; his sanction 
was necessary to all legislation ; he could dissolve or prorogue the 
Assembly and could even dispense with it altogether for a period of 
six months. In return for all this he accepted full responsibility; in 
other words his ministers were to be his servants. It was the most arbit' 
rary Constitution that France had enjoyed since the fall of the old regime. 
The Corps Ligislatif^ which was to comprise 260 members elected by 
universal suffrage in constituencies which were numerical but not geo- 
graphical umts, was to sit for six years. Legislation was proposed by the 
President, prepared by a minister, submitted to the Conseil d’Hat, passed 
on to the Corps L^gislatif^ which appointed a committee to deal vsdth it. 
This committee could amend or even return it to the Conseil d’Hat. The 
Corps Legislatif could submit amendments to its own committee, but if 
these were not accepted, they could only reject, not amend. 

The Second Chamber or Senate comprised all Admirals, Marshals, 
and Cardinals ; the remaining members were appointed by the President 
and held office for life. The functions of this body was to watch over the 
Constitution ; and it could reject unconstitutional legislation. 
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Orleans family. Wits described it as le premier vol de Vaigle ; 
the censorship of the Press was regulated ; arrangements were 
made for the superannuation of judges at seventy and seventy- 
five ; fresh powers were given to the profits ; railway and 
telegraphic enterprise was encouraged^ the Credit Fonder was 
founded, ]\fonls de Piitd and benefit societies were established, 
and public works.were inaugurated in Paris. There was hardly 
any possible sphere of activity into which the Prince-President 
did not push his way. Thus was inaugurated the tone which 
was to be the key-note of the greater part of the reign ; for 
reign it may as well at once be called : its showy brilliancy, 
its encouragement of enterprise, its lavish, but not uneconomic, 
expenditure, its sincere liberalism and care for the people. 

The elections to the new Corps lAgislatif yrtrei very care- 
fully nursed by the President and, thanks to the abstention 
of many who objected to the new regime, the result was all 
that could be desired ; of the 260 members, no more than 
eight were avowedly hostile. Almost all the official candi- 
dates were successful at the polls. The Assembly proved 
itself a practical and, at first at any rate, a docile body, and 
swallowed all the legislation offered to it wholesale, though 
with occasional protests. The splendour and bustle con- 
tinued unabated : art, finance, even costume, received the 
same tonic ] it was all a prelude to the final step for which, 
by the end of the summer, Napoleon considered the ground 
to be sufficiently prepared. He made a great tour of the 
provinces and delivered at Lyons a speech in which he clearly 
adumbrated Empire, Then, returning to Paris, he convoked 
the Senate and submitted to it his design for infringing that 
Constitution of which it was the guardian. The Senate 
sanctioned the re-establishment of the Empire, provided the 
people approved. In November therefore a plebiscite was 
taken, which resulted in an immense majority favourable to 
the proposals of the President (7,824,189 to 253,145). On 
1 December the great State bodies proceeded to Saint Cloud 
to acclaim the Emperor, who replied to them in an inspiring 
speech, and on 2 December, 1852, Napoleon III entered 
Paris as Emperor. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 


THE SECOND EMPIRE 

N apoleon hi, who was thus established on a throne 
almost as untrammelled by constitutional checks 
as that of his uncle, whatever his faults and limita- 
tions, was, at any rate, endowed with great activity, and had 
definite ideals and a definite scheme of Empire as well as a 
strong sense of personal responsibility. At home his ideal was 
that progress should go hand in hand with repression until 
the day when the bases of the State were so secure that 
liberty might be allowed to crown the edifice which authority 
had built up ; repression was, in fact, only a necessary and 
even regrettable step towards liberty. Abroad there was to 
be a revival of firmness and a restoration of France to her 
proper place amongst the great Powers of Europe ; the whole 
story of the reign is a witness to the exaggerated emphasis 
which Napoleon III laid on the need for an aggressive foreign 
policy; the meek submission which had characterized the 
rule of Louis Philippe was to be ended ; but it was not to be 
replaced by a warlike policy, such as that of the Convention 
and the Committee of Public Safety. Peace was an essential 
part of Napoleon Ill's policy, but not peace at any price. 
How completely the hope of peace was unfounded, how con- 
tinuously the Second Empire was lured from one war to an- 
other is one of the tragic features of a reign which was not 
without its good intentions ; but the failure was less in heart 
than ip head. It was bungling diplomacy — diplomacy which 
assumed that a strong line was possible without a strong 
force behind it — ^rather than false ideals that ruined the 
Second Empire. 
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As the Empire was destined to be involved so soon and so 
constantly in war, it will be well to clear the ground by first 
giving attention to internal administration, at the risk of an 
assault on chronological sequence. The era was one of 
material progress, fostered by all the energy of which the 
new Government was capable. Railway, telegraphic, and 
steamship development revolutionized commercial and indus- 
trial life. In spite of this the years 1853-6 were years of 
want and misery; the harvests were insufficient. The re- 
laxation of the protective tariff was no set-off to the closing 
of the Russian market, consequent on the outbreak of the 
Crimean War. At the same moment came that terrible 
scourge, the cholera, while a series of great floods devastated 
large tracts of the country. This ground-work of misery was 
gilded over by the splendour of the Court, where a continuous 
series of f^tes was instituted to daizzle the public. Paris was 
in perpetual carnival ; physically, too, the capital began to take 
a new appearance ; the genius'' of Hausmann entirely mod- 
ernized whole quarters, and drove great circles of boulevards 
through the ancient streets. This work was partly of military 
importance, and was perhaps the inevitable, though deplorable, 
fate of a city so much addicted to street fighting. Financial 
speculation led to the continual changing from hand to hand 
of riches, with all the consequent vulgar display ; morals be- 
came more lax, and, taking its tone from above, society was 
drawn towards a cheap mysticism, which found an outlet in 
table-turning and spiritualistic s^nces. Such was the out- 
side of the platter, while within was hunger, misery, cholera, 
and catastrophe. 

The Constitution had placed practically unlimited power 
in the hands of the Emperor. Even had this not been the 
case, the Cojys LS^latif, conservative, mediocre, and docile, 
was not the sort of body from which either resistance or 
activity was to be expected. Limited to the function of re- 
jecting amendments, its debates were carefully edited before 
reaching the carefully regulated Press. It was scarcely 
capable, under these conditions, of playing a useful or hon- 
ourable part. The Senate, magnificent and dignified, waa 
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endowed with functions so important that they never came 
into use ; and practical power was concentrated, so far as it 
was not monopolized by the Emperor, in the hands of the 
Conseil d'&tat The stability, if not the prestige, of the new 
dynasty was considerably enhanced by the marriage of the 
Emperor and the birth of an heir. The search for a consort 
had been one of Napoleon's first preoccupations, but his ad- 
vances were coldly received by the royal families of Europe. 
He was not unwilling to gratify his own predilections and to 
show his independence. In January, 1853, therefore, he 
married Eugenie Countess of Teba. The birth to this union 
of a son — the ill-fated Prince Imperial — seemed to secure 
the future of the Napoleonic Dynasty. 

Politically it was an era of disillusionment. The Repub- 
lican party was not only in eclipse, but its leaders had to a 
great extent been completely driven out of France. The 
Legitimists or partisans of Henry V,’' the Comte de Cham- 
bord,i were forced by the rigidly passive attitude of their master 
into an inaction which excluded them from public life. They 
were, in fact, paralysed and even moribund ; Napoleon gave 
them little attention. It was otherwise with the Orleanists ; 
against them he directed many shafts and their leaders were 
driven into exile. The opposition, such as it was, came from 
a little group of politicians belonging to all parties and which 
included Guizot, Mole, de Falloux, Berryer, and Montalembert. 
Meanwhile, however, this Government, one of whose many 
principles was the maintenance of peace, had been suddenly 
dragged into a most unnecessary and, as events proved, bloody 
war. Since 1841 the Eastern question had been at rest, but 
now it was suddenly revived by the recrudescence of the 
rivalry between the Greek and Latin Churches for the Holy 
Places The rights of the Latin Church had been guaranteed 
by a Treaty of 1840 between Turkey and France. But the 
Greeks kept elbowing the Latins out, until in 1850 France 
was obliged to remind Turkey of the terms of the 1840 treaty. 
Russia, I the protector of the Greek Church, took offence. 
The truth was that the Czar Nicholas had ambitions in the 

^ See Genealogical table of house of Bourbon, Vol. ii. pp. 208, 209, 
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direction of Turkey and was willing to pick a quarrel with 
her in the hope that the break up of the Ottoman Empire 
might be hastened. Quite suddenly he put in a claim to a 
vague protectorate over the Greek Church subjects of Turkey, 
On 5 May a Russian ultimatum was presented to the Porte, 
and on S July Russian troops crossed the Pruth. Still hos- 
tilities hung fire, and no one took the situation very seriously ; 
Austria attempted to mediate, and France made proposals to 
Russia for a settlement. Then, on 30 November, a Russian 
fleet sank a very inferior Turkish fleet off Sinope, an act which 
persuaded the French and English Cabinets to agree to armed 
intervention. An allied fleet was dispatched to the Black 
Sea, and on 27 February the Czar was invited to evacuate the 
"Principalities”; he made no reply and there was nothing 
for it but to declare war. On 27 March the ministry an- 
nounced to the Corps Legislatif the opening of hostilities. It 
is difficult to see what else the French Government could have 
done. They were guarantors, by the treaty of 1840, of the 
Latin interests. The Czar's action had been both peremptory 
and provocative. France had displayed forbearance and dig- 
nity, and was practically driven into hostilities. Of all the 
wars of Napoleon III the first was, perhaps, the most excus- 
able, as it was also the most unnecessary. 

The Crimean War, fought in a distant and very restricted 
arena, has little of the importance that attaches to a European 
War. It has, however, several points of special interest. It 
marks, in the first place, a transition in the conditions of war- 
fare ; we enter the period of trains and steamships, though 
neither had any direct effect on the course or result of the 
war, and, as a matter of fact, both in these respects and in 
that of armament, we are more at the end of an old regime 
than at the beginning of a new. In the second place, it was 
a wholly professional war which excited no national antagon- 
isms and roused no uncontrollable forces ; at the same time 
it was conspicuous for some feats of incomparable gallantry. 
On the other hand, with the single exception of Todleben, 
the Russian engineer who was responsible for the fortifications 
of Sevastopol, it threw up no commander of genius on either 
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side. Finally, although it was excessively bloody, it was 
fought with a fine display of courtesy on either side, and the 
animosity between the opposing troops seemed to be confined 
to the actual fields of battle. 

In February, 1854, the Russian ministers were withdrawn 
from Paris and London, and the French and English ministers 
from St. Petersburg. Shortly afterwards war was declared, 
public opinion in both France and England being so incensed 
after Sinope that it would not wait for Austria, which Power 
was interested in the withdrawal of the Russians from the 
Danubian Principalities. While the British fleet was rather 
ineffectively scouring the Black Sea, the vigorous action of 
the Turks under Omar Pasha brought about the abandonment 
of the Principalities, after which there was little reason for 
Austrian intervention. In September the allies, under Lord 
Raglan and St. Amaud, decided to invade the Crimea and 
take Sevastopol, the chief Russian arsenal on the Black Sea. 
On 20 September they won a bloody victory on the River 
Alma which, if the allied commanders had acted vigorously, 
might have ended the war. But they hesitated to rush 
Sevastopol and gave Menshikoff time to block the entrance 
of the harbour by sinking the Russian fleet in it ; leaving the 
defence of the city to the sailors, Menshikoff withdrew the 
bulk of the army northwards. These events quite altered the 
situation and ruined the allies' plan of campaign, which was 
to attack the town from the north in conjunction with the 
fleet. They now circled round the town (24-27 September), 
to attack it from the south where the defences were weak. 
But once more the hesitations of the leaders spoilt the 
chances of the allies. By waiting (until 17 October) for 
their heavy artillery, they gave Todleben time to throw up 
defences which defied them for eleven months, and cost many 
thousands of lives. 

The Russians were by this time twice as numerous as 
the allies, and at Balaklava (25 October) and Inkerman (5 
November) challenged them to pitched battle. But actual 
battle was the least of the dangers to which the allies were 
exposed ; their losses in action were nothing compared with 
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their losses by the cholera, the failure of the commissariat, 
and the complete lack of necessaries. By the spring the 
efforts of the Home Governments had altered all this and the 
attack on Sevastopol was renewed. The death of the Czar 
(2 March, 1855) raised hopes of peace. The efforts of Orouyn 
de Lhuys and Lord John Russell in this direction were, how- 
ever, fruitless, and realizing this both ministers resigned. 
The struggle was renewed, and a new ally was found in 
Piedmont. That power sent a contingent to the front, whose 
importance was, as we shall see, not wholly military. In May 
P^lissier took over the command from Canrobert who had 
replaced St. Amaud. It was not, however, until September 
that the French succeeded, at the second attempt, in taking 
the Malakhoff, the English being repulsed for the second 
time from the Redan. The capture of the Malakhoff gave the 
allies possession of the southern half of Sevastopol, and pro- 
vided a fresh and favourable opportunity for ending the war. 

The news of the fall of Sevastopol was received with feel- 
ings of great relief by the allies. Military honour being satis- 
fied, it was obviously desirable that hostilities should be brought 
to a close, for there was nothing else to fight for. It was now 
that the capricious nature of Napoleon IIFs judgment began 
to show itself; he was filled with fantastic ideas of a fresh 
offensive, being apparently oblivious to the fact that the allied 
armies were not in a condition to respond to a new call on 
them. He was encouraged in this intemperate attitude by 
the bellicose character of Palmerston. Pressure from the 
Powers and the gradually increasing feeling that the armies 
were incapable of further effort staved off the danger of a 
prolongation of hostilities ; Austria offered her mediation and 
Prussia used her influence with Russia. A Congress was 
summoned to Paris, in which Russia, England, France, 
Turkey, and Austria were represented and to which Prussia 
and Piedmont sent delegates. On 25 February, 1856, 
an armistice was concluded and on SO March a treaty was 
signed (Treaty of Paris) of which the following is a summary 
of the terms : (I) The Black Sea was neutralized ; (2) the 
Fowers formally accepted the Jirman of religious liberty 
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which the Sultan had already granted, and acknowledged 
that they had no right to intervene between the Porte 
and its subjects ; (3) The Danube was opened to navi- 
gation ; (4) Russia abandoned her protectorate over the 
Danubian Principalities, which were given independence 
under the suzerainty of the Porte ; (5) a small strip of 
Bessarabia was attached to the Danubian Principalities ; 
Turkey and Russia accepted their old boundaries as before 
the war, and the former was admitted to the enjoyment of 
European international law. Austria, France, and England 
pledged themselves to enforce the treaty, if necessary, at the 
point of the sword. The Treaty of Paris was perfectly 
nugatory, but by saving the face of Russia, on whom no 
humiliation was inflicted, it served to put an end to a war of 
which everyone was weary. 

The Congress had brought to the French capital two men 
who, although they took humble rank among the plenipoten- 
tiaries, were destined to have an important influence on the 
destinies of Europe and in particular on those of France ; 
these were Cavour and Bismarck. It was against the great 
genius of the former that the shallow brain of Napoleon III 
was first to be pitted. Already, while the Congress was still 
in progress, he had hearkened to the voice of the Italian 
charmer. Camillo Cavour, the minister of the King of Sar- 
dinia, was the son of a Piedmontese father and a Genevese 
mother ; thoroughly non-Italian in appearance and tempera- 
ment, he was the true architect of Italian unity. His object 
from the moment he assumed office in 1852 was to keep the 
Italian question so constantly before Europe that, when the 
moment came to attack Austria, support should be forth- 
coming from the Powers, of whom France was considered the 
most promising ally. For Napoleon III was not afraid to 
carry on a secret diplomacy behind the backs of his ministers, 
and had already whispered words of encouragement into the 
ears of the Piedmontese ambassador ; " Some day,** he had 
said, the two countries will find themselves companions in 
arms for the noble cause of Italy ’*. In order, as it were, to 
stamp this private understanding, Cavour had been clever 
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enough to send a Piedmontese contingent to assist the allies 
in the Crimea, thereby placing France under an obligation 
to Piedmont. 

At the Congress Cavour pleaded for some Italian recom- 
pense for Piedmont’s services. Any such recompense would 
have been a flat provocation to Austria, and the Congress 
wanted peace, not fresh complications. But, if Cavour got 
no material concession, he secured what was even more 
valuable, a practical pledge from the Emperor that he would 
take the side of Piedmont if war broke out between that 
State and Austria. That was exactly what he had been 
playing for. He went home with the assurance that the 
autocrat of France, a man of sentiment and one whose 
word could be trusted, was on his side. He could afford 
to wait, and he did not have to wait long. Within two years, 
the crisis of which Napoleon had avowed the presentiment 
came to a head. 

The elections of 1857 passed off uneventfully. There 
were indeed small puffs of awakening public opinion, but on 
the whole the wind blew steadily in favour of the imperial 
craft; the Government candidates were nearly all returned 
and the new corps Ugislatif differed very slightly from the 
old. The main political interest centred in the question of 
the relations between Church and State. Napoleon himself 
was personally anxious to be a patron of the Catholic Church, 
and apart from any personal predilection it was obviously to 
hfk advantage to conciliate Catholic feeling, for this was his 
best hope of cutting the ground from under the feet of the 
legitimists. It was in the attempt to conciliate Catholic 
feeling and at the same time to retain the support of the 
liberals that the Empire made shipwreck. Napoleon might 
have been able to carry out this contradictory policy at home ; 
but when he became involved in the affairs of Italy, where 
liberalism soon became associated with the policy of a united 
Italy and the policy of a united Italy came to imply the 
overthrow of the temporal power of the Pope, he was destined 
to find himself in an impossible dilemma, confronted with 
the choice of abandoning liberalism in order to retain the 
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good-will of the Catholics, or of offending the Catholics by 
favouring the liberals. He made an ingenious attempt to 
solve the problem by advocating an Italian federation 
under the patronage of the Pope. This was an admirable 
academic plan, but it betrayed a hopeless misconception of 
the politics of the Peninsula. 

Meanwhile the Italian aspirations of Napoleon had not 
yet taken definite shape. The attempt of the Italian 
nationalist, Orsini, on the Emperor’s life on 14 January, 
1858, might have been expected to modify Napoleon*^ 
Italian aspirations. By a curious twist of fortune the revela- 
tions at the would-be assassin’s trial only served to emphasize 
the Emperor’s sympathy for the cause of united Italy, for he 
was brought to believe that his life would never be safe until 
he had done something for Italy, and so the instinct of self- 
preservation became an additional incentive. The Orsini 
episode led directly to the famous interview of Plombi^res 
(July, 1858), when, by the invitation of the Emperor, Cavour 
came to Plombi^res, and there was an exchange of views on the 
Italian question between the French Emperor and the Italian 
statesman, frank to the point of folly on the part of the 
former, and subtle in a high degree on the part of the latter. 
Napoleon spoke quite openly of the prospect of war between 
Piedmont and Austria and of his readiness to help the former, 
and, at the same time, suggested a marriage between his 
cousin. Prince Napoleon (son of Jerome, King of Westphalia) 
and the Princess Clotilde, daughter of Victor Emmanuel ; 
this marriage was celebrated on SO January, 1859. The 
months that followed the interview of Plombi^res were critical 
in the extreme. Napoleon, genuinely anxious to forward 
Cavour’s policy, was pulled forward by his own liberal senti- 
ments and the diplomacy of that able statesman, drawn back 
by his fear of alienating Catholic opinion, as well as by the 
opposition of his own Foreign Minister, Walewski, and the 
strong public feeling in favour of peace. He was, in fact, in 
two minds and presented a sorry picture of indetermination. 
Cavour, on the other hand, never wavered in his policy — ^war 
against Austria in the spring of 1859 with France as Pied- 
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months ally. He played his cards with infinite skill; and 
Napoleon (who caused an inspired pamphlet — “ Napoleon III 
and Italy'* ^ — to be published in January, 1859, which gave 
expression to his sympathy for Italian nationalist aspira- 
tions) seemed to be following with all the pliability that 
could be desired, when suddenly he gave way before the pro- 
tests of the Powers. 

Cavour's warlike preparations and his open demand for 
the expulsion of Austria from Italy had greatly alarmed 
England and Prussia, and a proposal was made for a Congress 
to which Austria agreed. Napoleon swerved round to the 
idea that he could do something for the cause of Italy by 
insisting on the inclusion of Piedmont as a party to the 
Congress, and telegraphed to Cavour to agree to disarmament 
on this condition. There was no alternative for Cavour but 
to accept. His whole policy was ruined and he was plunged 
in despair, when suddenly, and only just in time, an ultima- 
tum was received from Austria (23 April). Her patience had 
given way and she had played into the hands of her enemies ; 
a few hours more and Cavour's final adhesion to the disarma- 
ment and Congress would have been given,‘^ The end of the 
long diplomatic struggle, therefore, was that Cavour got his 
way though not by the means he had contrived. He liad 
triumphed owing to the breakdown in the temper of his 
opponent, not by the steadiness which he had hoped to instil 
into his ally. Much more humiliating was the position of 
that ally ; Napoleon, at first inclined to war, then to peace, 
had been involved in the former just when he was set on the 
latter. 

To use Cavour s own phrase, the die was now cast ” — 
there was no possibility of avoiding war. On 29 April the 
Austrians crossed the Ticino, and on 12 May Napoleon 
landed at Genoa to put himself at the head of the French 

^ Napoleon still adhered to the idea of a united federal Italy under 
the presidency of the Pope, in the hope of reconciling the two incom- 
patible interests which he had at heart. 

had, in fact, actually committed himself to disarmament (ig 

April). 
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army. It was the first spadeful in the long process of digging 
his own grave. In the campaign of 1859 the Austrians started 
with a great advantage. They had 200,000 troops in Italy, 
14 j 4,000 of whom were available for active operations, and by 
the suddenness of their ultimatum they had stolen a march on 
the French, so that a vigorous offensive would have given 
them Turin before a single French soldier could have landed 
in the Peninsula. But a vigorous offensive was the one method 
of warfare for which Austria was traditionally and tempera- 
mentally unfitted; moreover the mere association of the 
names Napoleon and Italy, got on their nerves. They heard 
a voice in every wind, saw a prospective Areola or Rivoli in 
every movement of French troops, with the result that, instead 
of a vigorous offensive, these invaders sought to stand on the 
defensive. The plan of the allies was to abandon Turin and 
push the bulk of their forces forward towards Casale and 
Alessandria, in the hope that this would fill the Austrians 
with alarm for their communications and stop their advance 
on Turin. This ruse was entirely successful. Giulay, the 
Austrian Commander, pushed a feeling force southward to the 
right bank of the Po, which was so roughly handled at 
Montebello on 20 May that he was confirmed in the belief 
that the French were making for Lombardy. Napoleon, how- 
ever, now completely changed the plan of campaign and 
decided to move his entire army across the enemy’s front so 
as to threaten their right wing and sweep round it to Milan. 
It was a thoroughly mistaken and highly dangerous manenuvre, 
and, but for the Austrian lethargy, the allies might have been 
caught in detail. Giulay, however, retired over the Ticino, 
followed by the allies, who drove their opponents back on 
Magenta, capturing the railway bridge before it could be 
blown up. At Magenta battle was joined, and the issue of 
the day hung in the balance until Mac Mahon, who had crossed 
the Ticino higher up, took the Austrians in flank. The allies 
lost 700 killed, 8200 wounded, and 600 missing ; the Austrian 
losses were very heavy and included 5000 prisoners. The 
Battle of Magenta had two results ; it put Milan in the hands 
of the allies (8 June) and it laid bare the incompetence of 
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Napoleon as a general. So far from directing the battle^ he 
had merely contemplated a portion of it during the entire 
day, for he was totally ignorant of the conditions under which 
a battle is fought, and apparently incapable of grasping them. 
He was not a coward, but his high sensibility caused him to 
be very much moved by the horrors attendant on war. 
Magenta had thus resolved itself into a pure soldiers' battle 
(4 June). Lacking direction from its commander-in-chief, 
the allied army, in the process of hustling the Austrians, 
became involved in a further bloody engagement at Melig- 
nano on 8 June — an utterly fruitless victory. 

The Austrians were by this time as alarmed at the politi- 
cal situation as they were at the military ; for all the Central 
Italian States were in a ferment ; and they decided to 
abandon everything south of the Po, and to make a stand on 
the Mincio. Just in front of that river the two armies — in 
about equal strength, l 60,000 each — ^blundered into a further 
uncontrolled m61ee at Solferino. It was a terribly costly battle 
and it went to the hardest-hitter ; ^ the allies were once more 
victorious. But this desperate, uncontrolled, hand-to-hand 
fighting was just the kind that Napoleon’s nerves could not 
stand. After Solferino he completely broke down, and, 
partly from sheer horror of bloodshed, partly, perhaps, from his 
love of a coup de thidtre, partly, too, because the protests of 
the Catholics at home were becoming vehement, he proceeded, 
without consulting King Victor Emmanuel, to negotiate with 
Austria. On 8 July an armistice was eirranged ; on 11 
July the two Emperors met at Villafranca and terms of peace 
were concluded. Lombardy was ceded, not to Piedmont 
but to France, on the understanding that she should hand it 
to Piedmont, an unnecessary slight to the latter. Venice 
remained Austrian. The Italian princes were to be restored ; 
Victor Emmanuel signed the treaty with the reservation — 

1 Losses at Solferino ; — 

French. 
i6oo 
8500 
1500 


Piedmontese, 

700 

3500 

1200 


Austrians, 
•[ 13,000 
9000 


Killed . 
Wounded 
Mis^g . 
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“ for as much as concerns me ”, The final peace was signed 
at Zurich on 10 November. Cavour, bitterly chagrined, re- 
signed office. He had vainly urged his master to stand firm 
and call Italy to his support. 

The unexpected treaty was rendered utterly nugatory by 
the determined national uprising of the Central States of 
Italy. Inspired by Cavour, they brushed aside the clause of 
the treaty which restored their former rulers, and declared 
for annexation to Piedmont. The Grand Duchy of Tuscany 
and with it the crown of Italy, was offered to Victor Emmanuel, 
who accepted it on condition that the step had the approval 
of Europe. Napoleon III was once more in a dilemma. The 
next step as he knew would be the Papal States and already 
the Catholics of France were anathematizing his policy. On 
the whole his inclinations were to let Piedmont have a free 
hand and he looked to Palmerston and Russell for support, but 
to avoid offending the Catholic party he wanted to have his 
hand forced. 

It was decided that the position of the Italian States must 
form the subject of another Congress ; but just as the Con- 
gress was about to assemble, Napoleon, reverting to a favourite 
expedient, caused the publication of an inspired article, The 
Pope and the Congress,” in which he at last openly advocated 
the despoiling of the Pope. Only the city of Rome was to be 
left to the Papacy. His doctrine was one familiar to modern 
politicians : the robbing of the Church in its own interests — 
the smaller the territory the greater the sovereign ” ; with 
these paradoxes he announced that Liberalism had won the 
day over Catholicism in his mind. The Empire was alienated 
from the Church. Veuillot's famous clerical journal, “TUni- 
vers,” was suppressed. Walewski, who had been lukewarm 
in Italian matters, was dismissed. What was at the back of 
the Emperors mind? He hoped to win popular opinion 
once more by a great coup which would outweigh the affront 
offered to the Church by his declaration against the Pope ; 
this coup was to be the annexation by France of Nice and 
Savoy, a proceeding which had been discussed at Plom- 
bi^res, but had been dropped by Napoleon when he broke 
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off the war at Villafranca and left Italy in a semi-liberated 
state. 

During the early months of I860 rumours of this inten- 
tion got abroad, and aroused profound indignation in Eng- 
land. But Napoleon, through Persigny, made the very 
plausible reply that he required some protection against the 
new Italy which England was helping to create. Besides, it 
was beginning to seem ridiculous that Piedmont, who had 
received Lombardy as a present from her ally, should go on 
absorbing Italian Principalities while her ally received nothing. 
On 1 March Napoleon made his intention public, Cavour 
made a last effort to preserve Nice, but finally gave way. 
On 24 March the treaty was signed, and was afterwards con- 
firmed by huge popular majorities in both Savoy and Nice. 

During the whole of the Italian crisis the relations be- 
tween France and England had been of a peculiar character. 
Palmerston and, in an even greater degree, Russell were 
violent champions of the cause of liberation in Italy. It was 
only by the constant efforts of the Queen that the Govern- 
ment was persuaded to observe a strict neutrality during the 
war and the negotiations for peace. ^ But there was another 
tie between the Emperor of the French and the liberal 
Government of England : to wit, a mutually sympathetic out- 
look in the matter of international fiscal relations. Loyal to 
imperial traditions in so many respects Napoleon was a traitor 
to them in this ; he was an out-and-out free trader, France 
was, by tradition, protectionist ; the brief lapse to free trade 
at the close of the eighteenth century ^ had been quickly 
forgotten in the implacable tariff war waged by Napoleon I 
against England. It was only with the accession of Napoleon 
III that free trade doctrines were revived, and in June, 1856, 

1 “ Letters of Queen Victoria,” in. 478, London, 1907. Lord John 
Russell to Queen Victoria, i December, 1859."^ “Lord John Russell is 
certainly not prepared to say that a case may not arise when the interests 
of Great Britain might not require that she should give material support to 
the Emperor of the French.” And Queen Victoria to Lord John Russell : 
‘ ‘ Under no pretence will the Queen depart from her position of neutrality 
in the Italian quarrel 

» Supra^ II. 367, 368. 
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there was a proposal to remove all prohibitions, following a 
general reduction of the tariff ; but the scheme had to be 
dropped in deference to the outcry of the affected interests. 
At the end of the year 1859 it was revived, and Cobden visited 
Paris and “ laid siege to the Emperor ” — -'an imaginative senti- 
mentalist with an unrivalled command of sweeping gen- 
eralizations was just the man to capture this by no means 
impregnable fortress. Cobden and Michel Chevalier sketched 
out a treaty, and on 5 January, I860, Napoleon announced the 
impending change. On January the Commercial Treaty 
was signed, on the Emperor s responsibility alone ; for he had, 
by the Constitution, full rights to conclude treaties. 

It was not so much a free trade treaty as a general re- 
duction of tariffs ; but it had the effect of opening the French 
market to British goods. It was not by any means favourably 
received, for it involved a serious dislocation of long-es- 
tablished conditions ; moreover, the fact that it had been 
introduced by virtue of the sovereign's prerogative wounded 
the reviving liberal feeling of the country.^ 

The year I860, which opened with the Commercial Treaty 
with England, saw France embroiled in China and in Syria 
and to a great extent an agitated spectator of the extraordinary 
events in Italy. It also saw the inauguration (24 November) 
of the Liberal Empire. In Italy the events of the year were 
decisive and France played but a halting part in them. She 
watched, not without anxiety but without interference, the 

^ Terms of the Commercial Treaty with England (23 January, i860) 

All ancient prohibitions withdrawn. 

Thread and Cloth. — Admitted to Franc ea tan ad valorem duty not ex- 
ceeding 30 per cent for first five years and 25 per cent for the next five 
years. 

Iroii^ Steely Machinery. — Same provisions (a Commission to be ap- 
pointed to fix a specific duty to replace ad valorem duty). 

Coal. — Three francs 60 cents per ton duty to be reduced by half; 
system of zones established. 

Wines^ Spirits, Silk, Clothing. — Admitted to England on favourable 
terms. Wine duty reduced from 5s. to 3s. per gallon with promise of 
further reductions; 8s. 5d. a gallon on spirits. Clothing and silk exempt 
from all duty. 
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expedition of Garibaldi and The Thousand to Sicily (May, 
1 860), and when the gallant adventurer passed from Sicily to 
Calabria she joined England in a protest. Then came Cavour's 
great attempt to turn Garibaldi’s triumph to the profit of 
Piedm6nt, and his forestalling of his rival in the invasion of 
the Papal States. This was to provoke France to the top of 
her bent, and Cavour took a great risk when he invaded 
Umbria and the Marches, but by this time he thoroughly 
understood Napoleon. Thouvenel, the Foreign Minister, in- 
deed protested vigorously, only to find his protests modified 
into complete harmlessness by the Emperor. This was an 
indication that France, while continuing to protest in order to 
appease Catholic feeling, would not intervene forcibly, so as 
not to offend liberal feeling. The rout of the papal troops at 
Castelfidardo (on 18 September) by the Piedmontese, stirred 
the French Catholics to the quick; the Emperor scolded 
benevolently, well knowing that Cavour understood that he 
would not interfere. For a moment it seemed that he might 
actually extend to the King of Naples the protection he had 
withheld from the Pope. For the French fleet went to Gaeta, 
only, however, to leave as soon as matters became critical. 
When Gaeta fell, a French ship conveyed the fugitive monarch 
to Rome. This was the extreme limit of Napoleon's inter- 
ference. 

Meanwhile France had been involved in two quarrels 
outside the bonds of Europe : the first was in China. There 
France and England had coinciding interests, at least so far 
as the suppression of native treachery and violence was con- 
cerned. In 1858 a long series of disputes between Europeans 
and Chinese had been concluded by a treaty, the ratification 
of which was to take place at Pekin; but in 1859 it was 
found that access to Pekin was prevented by the blocking of 
the mouth of the river. A joint expedition was decided on, 
and on 24-25 October, after many vicissitudes, the allies pro- 
cured the signature of a treaty which gave security to all 
foreigners in China and protection to the Christian religion, 
stipulated for the opening of six more ports (including 
Tientsin), and guaranteed the equality of all Europeans in 
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the Celestial Empire. At the same time an indemnity of 
60,000,000 francs was imposed on the Chinese. Affairs in 
Syria and the Lebanon, where grave disturbances had occurred 
in the same year (I860), threatened to lead to hostilities in 
that quarter also ; but the Turkish ambassador cunningly 
prolonged negotiations until Turkey had had time to trans- 
port 20,000 men to S)rria ; the matter was remitted to a 
Commission of the European Powers which drew up an ad- 
ministrative system for the Lebanon (9 June, 186l). 

The unpopularity of his double-sided Italian policy, and 
the opposition of the commercial interests to the free trade 
treaty, now prompted the Emperor to abandon the attempt to 
govern France by purely arbitrary means ; if there was to be 
unpopularity let others share it. Arbitrary government is 
only possible where there is either no opposition or ample 
means to crush it. Opposition having appeared, it was in- 
cumbent on the Emperor to revert to the party system. In 
November, I860, therefore, the Empire was ostensibly 
" liberalized Complete freedom was given to the Senate 
and Corps Legislatif to move and discuss an address to the 
Crown each year. Ministers (without portfolios) were to sit 
in the Assembly to defend ministerial policy. The Govern- 
ment in future would govern, the Opposition oppose, and the 
Emperor mediate. Such at least was Napoleon’s idea, but 
unfortunately the parties to whom these r6les had been 
allotted merely combined to demand further powers. On 31 
December the Emperor unloaded himself of a further burden 
of responsibilities — financial this time. No supplementary 
credit was to be made without a vote. The ministerial budget 
was to be divided into sections, on each of which the 
Chambers were to vote. All decrees involving financial 
changes were to emanate from the finance minister. The fact 
was that the Emperor and his confidential advisers (such as 
Fould) were becoming more and more alarmed at the financial 
situation. Bank rate was 6 per cent, there was an annual debt 
of 100,000,000 francs and a floating debt of 1,000,000,000. 
The nation must be associated with this situation. 

Only a year intervened between the Government and the 
VOL. m.— -22 
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general elections ; and that year saw the solidifying of the 
scattered parties, Democrats and Republicans of various 
shades, Legitimists, Orleanists, and Catholics, into a compact 
opposition. This solidification was taking place throughout 
the year 1862. The Catholics, in particular, had been galled 
to the quick by the treatment meted out to the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul. At a meeting of the Society the Bishop of 
Angoul^me had apostrophized the Emperor as Judas (16 
October, 1862) ; in retaliation the Government declared that 
charitable societies were under its supervision, and threatened 
to take the appointment of the President of this Society (like 
that of the Grand Master of the Freemasons) into its own 
hands. 

And while his relations with the Catholics were becoming 
more and more strained, the course of affairs in Italy, in- 
timately related as they were with the Church question at 
home, was causing more and more embarrassment to the 
Emperor. There Cavour's successor, Ricasoli, was bringing 
fresh pressure upon Pius IX, pressure in which Napoleon, in 
spite of doublings and twistings, was obliged to co-operate. 
The reappearance of Garibaldi with his simple directness and 
his war-cry Rome or death ” threw the politicians into par- 
oxysms. Would the firebrand attack the French, and if so 
would the French retaliate On 29 August at Aspromonte 
he was captured by Piedmontese troops. It was none too 
soon, for the approaching general elections and the violence 
of the Catholic opposition had caused Napoleon to turn round 
to a partial defence of the Papacy. Drouyn de Lhuys had 
been recalled (October, 1 862) and the French Government 
began to blow cold on Victor Emmanuel. 

In the early days of 1862 there came one golden oppor- 
tunity for the Emperor to rally public opinion to his side. 
The troubles of Poland came to a new head. The Russian 
policy in that country had provoked the most determined 
nationalist feeling ; protests had been followed by reprisals, 
and Polish patriots had been massacred in cold blood. In 
186l Russia adopted the expedient of getting rid of incon- 
venient patriots by means of forced enlistment. Public 
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opinion in France was thoroughly roused. The woes of 
Poland appealed to liberals because the cries were cries of 
wounded freedom, to Catholics because they were religious, 
to the general public because championship of oppressed 
nationalities was the traditional policy of France. Here, 
then, was Napoleon’s chance ; to strike for Poland would 
have been the best preparation for the general election. It 
was his misfortune that, on this the one occasion when an 
active policy was the popular demand, political circumstances 
prevented him from gratifying it. For one thing the entente 
between France and Russia after the Crimea made it difficult 
for France to interfere with the oppressor of the Poles. Even 
more paralysing was the behaviour of Prussia, who, under 
the guidance of Bismarck, had already embarked on the 
astute policy which was to end in the humiliation of France. 
Bismarck hurried ostentatiously to the side of Russia, and his 
unsolicited overtures ended in an agreement between the 
two Powers for joint action (8 February, 1862). This was 
most embarrassing to France, and her intervention was conse- 
quently restricted to co-operation with England and Austria 
in the presentation of a quite fruitless identical note. The 
Polish insurrection, unsupported, was soon quelled, and French 
public opinion was further alienated from the Government. 
It is instructive to reflect that this result was largely caused 
by the action of Prussia. 

Thus the Government faced the general election with its 
credit largely diminished and, in spite of the energetic wire- 
pulling of Persigny, the election (31 May-1 June) brought 
a considerable change in the constitution of the Corps Li^slaiif^ 
Of the 7,000,000 odd voters who went to the poll, the 
opposition secured about one-third of the sufirages. Hence- 
forth a compact body of deputies were to occupy the op- 
position benches. This body included Thiers, Jules Favre, 
6mile Ollivier, Jules Simon, Ernest Picard and Berryer, and 
seventeen of them were Republicans. But the importance 
of this opposition was not to be measured by numbers alone. 
The Emperor recognized the changed conditions by dismiss- 
ing Persigny, and creating the new office of Minister of 
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State/ to which Billault was first appointed (23 June) and after 
his death Rouher (1 8 October). It was Rouher who became the 
intermediary between Momy, the Emperor’s blood relation, 
staunch supporter and evil-genius, and Ollivier, and who won 
over the latter to co-operation with the Government in the 
trades union legislation of May, 1 864^. 

The real opportunity of the opposition was to come in the 
field of foreign rather than internal politics- The restless 
activity of Napoleon lITs ambition had involved France in a 
vast undertaking beyond the Atlantic. As it had been with 
his uncle, so it was with him ; the failure of France to seize 
her colonial opportunities in the eighteenth century galled 
Napoleon III, and in the troubles of Mexico, a country of 
immense potential wealth and three times as large as France, 
he thought he saw an opportunity for restoring the balance 
in some degree. The condition of Mexico had long been a 
matter of concern even beyond its own borders ; the country 
was rent in twain between the Democrats, who opposed the 
privileged position of the Catholic Church (the greatest land- 
holders in the country) and looked to the United States for 
support, perhaps even for ultimate absorption, and the Aristo- 
crats, who found their chief rallying ground in the Church 
and looked to Europe to provide not only the necessary 
military force, but also the prince who should at once restore 
order, lay the foundations of a powerful state, and at the 
same time guarantee the independence of the country. So 
early as 1846 the aristocratic party in Mexico had attempted 
to persuade various European Powers to throw themselves into 
their cause, and it is interesting to note that even the Govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe had lent a favourable ear to their 
appeaL The Revolution of 1848, however, had put a stop to 
the negotiations. 

In 1857 Mexico was plimged into civil war in which the 
protagonists were Miramon on the Aristocratic side and 
Juarez on the Democratic. In 186l the Democratic party 
triumphed and Juarez became President. He proved himself 

^ The idea was that the Minister of State should be the mouthpiece 
of the Government in the Assembly. 
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violent and incapable, and by repudiating the liabilities of the 
country to Britain, France, and Spain, provoked European in- 
tervention. A joint expedition of 6000 men, led by the 
Spaniard, Prim, was undertaken by the three Powers. 
Napoleon conceived this to be his grand opportunity, and 
when Prim arranged preliminaries of peace with J uarez’ Gov- 
ernment he repudiated the terms and took over the full re- 
sponsibility for the future of the Mexican expedition. He 
now embarked on a grand design for rehabilitating the French 
Colonial Empire, and for cheeking the southward advance of 
the United States. Meeting with a repulse in its advance 
into the interior, the French army in Mexico was reinforced 
until its strength was 30,000 men ; in June, 1863, this force 
entered the capital and a Provisional Government was set up. 
It then became necessary to find a royal prince who would 
accept this perilous throne, and on 8 July, 1863, it was offered 
to the Archduke Maximilian, brother of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, who, after some hesitation, accepted it. Such was 
the position in Mexico at the moment we have now reached. 
The sequel of the tragic story may be narrated here. 

In June, 1864, Maximilian landed in Mexico. He was a 
gallant, honest, firm, and high-minded man, but not gifted 
with the high qualities of statesmanship which the situation 
demanded. His first proceeding was to hold out an olive 
branch to the Republicans, by confirming the sales of Church 
property which had already taken place. The only result was 
the alienation of the Church. Then he found himself unable 
to fulfil the impossible financial pledges he had given to 
France, and provided her with the excuse which she 
ultimately used for withdrawing her forces and leaving him 
to his fate. For a time, however, all went reasonably well. 
Then in 1865 the United States, freed from the pressure of 
the Civil War, urged Napoleon to withdraw the French troops 
from Mexico. The Emperor was the more ready to do so on 
account of the troubled condition of Europe ; and in March, 
1867, he agreed to the proposal. 

This was the signal for the revival of the Republican ac- 
tivity in Mexico. Maximilian, seeing that his position was 
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hopeless if he was not to receive support from Europej thought 
of abdication, but was persuaded by his wife to remain while 
she went to Europe to make a personal appeal to the Powers. 
She interviewed Napoleon and Pius IX and, when she realized 
that her husband was to be left to his fate, went out of her 
mind. Hearing this, Maximilian broke down and started for 
the coast. More courageous counsels, however, prevailed, and 
he returned to the capital a broken-hearted man, only waiting 
for the consummation of his cruel fate. He joined Miramon 
at Queretaro, and in the defence of that place did his utmost 
to secure for himself a soldier’s end. He was betrayed, how- 
ever, by his second in command, tried by court-martial, and 
executed (19 June). Thus ended Napoleon’s unfortunate day- 
dream in the tragic death of his miserable proteg6 ; his deser- 
tion of Maximilian, a gallant man who deserved a better fate, 
is the greatest stain on his honour. 

France had been driven into the abandonment of her 
prot6g6 in Mexico by the imminence of critical questions 
much nearer home, and the necessity for concentrating her 
attention on European aiFairs. The most alarming of these 
questions was that of the relations of Austria and Prussia 
over Schleswig Holstein. The fate of neither Schleswig nor 
Holstein concerned France very nearly, but the relations of 
Austria and Prussia were of very great importance to her. 
Austria and Prussia had drawn together in November, 1 863 , 
both of them wishing to avoid the Congress which Napoleon 
desired to summon in order to settle the Polish question, and 
they were also united in desiring to bring federal pressure 
from Germany to bear on Denmark in this matter of the 
Duchies Denmark had, in March, 1863, proclaimed a Con- 
stitution which bound Schleswig politically, and Holstein 
financially, to Denmark. This was held to be a contravention 
of a protocol that had been signed in London in 1852, and 
provoked great anger in Germany, and when in November, 
,186s. King Frederick VII of Denmark died, his successor, 
Christian IX, was opposed by the Germanic federation ; 
Bismarck, who had previously given reassuring’ pledges to 
Denmark, seeing the trend of German public opinion, at once 
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threatened Denmark with war if the Constitution were not 
withdrawn. Austria, jealous for the right to lead Germany, 
associated herself with Prussia, and in February, 1864, Austria 
and Prussia jointly invaded Schleswig Holstein. Denmark 
was trampled down while Europe looked on. For France 
this policy of looking on was utterly fatuous ; here was her 
opportunity for checking the advance of the northern Pied- 
mont,” and by failing to take it she laid up for herself the 
cruel surprises of 1870. For the second time she failed to 
strike when it was to her interest to do so. 

On 30 October, 1864, a treaty was concluded between 
Prussia, Austria, and Denmark, by which — the Germanic 
federation being ignored — Lauenburg, Holstein, and Schleswig 
were ceded to Austria and Prussia for joint administration ; 
Denmark thereby losing about two-fifths of her territories. 
To Bismarck this joint administration was only a step towards 
an annexation from which Austria should be excluded, and 
for the next eighteen months his whole energies were devoted 
to the compassing of Austria’s downfall. To effect this he 
had to carry his master. King William, with him, to secure 
the alliance of Victor Emmanuel, and to contrive tliat France 
should remain neutral.^ Austria, who looked for the support 
of the South German States, suggested that the conquered 
Duchies ” should be handed over to the Duke of Augusten- 
burg, whose claims had the support of the German Princes. 
Prussia then refused, suggesting impossible conditions. 
Finally a convention was arranged by the personal efforts of 
the two monarchs. Austria was given the administration of 
Holstein, Prussia that of Schleswig, while the small district of 
Lauenburg went to Prussia for a money payment (Convention 
of Gastein, 14 August, 1865). Both France and England pro- 
tested and, in order to propitiate the former, Bismarck pro- 
ceeded to Biarritz to interview the Emperor and the one-sided 
duel between these two men began, which was not to end 
until the Empire of the latter ended. Napoleon’s position was 
not a simple one ; the essentials of the complicated and chang- 
ing situation in Europe were not easy to distinguish, nor was 

^ Cambridge Mpdern History, xi. 437. 
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his confused brain well qualified to bring him to a clear judg- 
ment. Italy still held the uppermost place in his mind. By a 
Convention of 15 September, 1864, he had arranged for the 
gradual evacuation of the Papal States and for the transference 
of the Italian Government from Turin to Florence. His failure 
in Mexico prompted him to do something, something if possible 
that would strike the eye ; and at that moment he no doubt 
actually believed that he could use Prussia as a catspaw to 
humiliate Austria, and snatch Venice for Italy and possibly 
something for himself on the Rhine. It was, perhaps, not 
unnatural that he should have singled out Austria and not 
Prussia as the German Tower from which danger was likely 
to proceed, but it was none the less a profound and terrible 
error of judgment. In order to preserve the balance in Ger- 
many his plan was to encourage Bismarck's idea of an alliance 
with Victor Emmanuel ; and Bismarck was thus able (8 April, 
1866), though not without difficulty, to arrange (by Na- 
poleon's good offices) an alliance between Prussia and Italy 
by which he triumphed over Austria, and paved the way to 
his future triumph over France. Austria, bidding for South 
German support, had revived the Augustenburg claim, and 
was at once accused by Prussia of a breach of the Treaty of 
Gastein. On l6 June, 1866, hostilities broke out. Austria 
persuaded France to promise neutrality on condition that 
Venice should be handed over to her at the close of the war, 
when she could present it to her prot4g6 Italy. Napoleon 
had, in fact, put his money on the wrong horse,” and was 
accepting a bribe for abstention from the very Power he should 
have supported. 

The details of the campaign of 1866, which ended in the 
crushing defeat of Austria at Koniggratz, do not concern the 
historian of France. Its results, however, were of the most 
profound importance. Ffom that moment France 'became 
alive to the fact that her true antagonist was not Austria but 
Prussia. It was impossible for her to stand by and watch the 
gTsulual growth of that power until the entire balance of 
Europe was destroyed. Austria, in conformity with her 
pledges and in the hope of securing active assistance from 
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Napoleon, surrendered Venice to France — ^greatly to the an- 
noyance of Italy, which power naturally resented the neces- 
sity of receiving as a gift the fruits of her own military efforts. 
It would have been well for France if she had frankly recog- 
nized her error of judgment and made up her mind to armed 
intervention in order to impose limitations on Prussia. Drouyn 
de Lhuys had the sense to see this, but he was unable to get 
his way ; and, in truth, France was far from being prepared 
for war. Napoleon, therefore, resorted to his favourite and 
fruitless cry for a congress. 

Bismarck, with his far-sighted political vision, had deter- 
mined to use the Prussian triumph, not as a means of humili- 
ating Austria, but as a means of consolidating Prussia at the 
expense of the small states of North Germany. At Nikols- 
burg on 26 July he laid down his terms : the abolition of the 
German Confederation, the annexation by Prussia of the 
Duchies, and the hegemony of Prussia north of the Main ; and 
the Treaty of Prague (24 August) embodied the terms of 
Nikolsburg. On 5 August, 1 866, before the Treaty of Prague 
had been actually signed, France struck in with a demand 
for compensation ; she asked for the Rhine frontier as far as, 
and including, Mainz and including the Bavarian Palatinate ; 
a demand which at once flung Bavaria on to the side of 
Prussia. It is easy to condemn Napoleon for making such a 
demand at such a time. But the honour of France, and the 
stability of his dynasty, impelled him to insist that if Prussia 
was to expand, France must expand with her. The misfortune 
was that he was not in a position to enforce his demands at 
the point of the sword ; in themselves they were not unrea- 
sonable, but, put forward without the ultimate intention of 
seeing them through at all costs, they only brought humilia- 
tion to France, and served to unite Germany. Bismarck's 
reply to the demands which Drouyn de Lhuys urged through 
the mouth of Benedetti was that the cession of German 
territory was an impossibility,” and that the pressure of the 
claim would mean an alliance between Prussia and Austria, 
the invasion of France by an army of 800,000 men, and the 
seizure of Alsace, To which startling threat all that Bene- 
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detti could answer was that the failure to secure a territorial 
concession would involve an internal revolution — as if that 
would affect Bismarck, France met with a humiliating rebuff, 
and failed to obtain a square inch of territory. 

The events of the year 1866 had in fact entirely altered 
the policy of France. From the Peace of Prague she was 
confronted with the prospect of the consolidation of Germany 
under Prussia. Unless she could gain corresponding com- 
pensations — and she had already discovered that this was im- 
probable — war between Prussia and France was inevitable. 
The only questions — and they were of the last importance — 
were when and under what conditions it would break out. 
From the French point of view a successful war against 
Prussia involved two conditions : first, that she should re- 
organize her army until she was, as far as circumstances 
permitted, the equal of Prussia in the field. But as her 
practically stationary population was confronted with a 
rapidly increasing Prussian and German birth-rate, a full 
military equality was hopeless ; therefore, in the second place, 
it was necessary that she should make war only with the 
support of adequate allies.^ Both these conditions involved 
the postponement of the crisis imtil she should have built up 
a reorganized army and laid the foundations of the necessary 
alliances. To Prussia on the other hand it would be an ad- 
vantage to fight the quarrel out soon, before the French army 
reorganization had overtaken her own, and before the French 
had found allies to make up for their numerical inferiority. 
But it was also necessary that the French should be, or should 
appear to be, the aggressors ; for this alone would rally to 
Prussia the South German States and complete the unity of 
Germany. It was this condition, more than anything else, 
that postponed the crisis for four years. The year 1866 closed 
therefore very uneasily for France. All the foundations of 
Europe had been left out of joint by the Austrian defeat 
and the Peace of Prague. Napoleon indeed published a 
document known as the September Circular” in which he 
tried to show that Prussian aggrandizement was beneficial to 

^ Cjennany had four children born to every one in Frangst 
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France ; but as he hinted at compensations in Belgium and 
urged the need for army reform, he betrayed both dissatis- 
faction and alarm in the very document which was intended 
to scout the idea of both. 

Undeterred by his earlier rebuff, he was now intent on 
the annexation of Belgium and Luxemburg, and his im- 
mediate attention was soon concentrated on the latter. 
Luxemburg was ruled by the King of the Netherlands and 
formed part of the German Confederation. The strong 
fortress of Luxemburg, however, was garrisoned by Prussian 
troops. Napoleon’s suggestion was that the King-Grand- 
Duke should demand the withdrawal of this garrison and then 
sell the Duchy — fortress and all — to France. The King- 
Grand-Duke agreed on condition that Prussia raised no ob- 
jections. But in face of German public opinion Prussia was 
obliged to object. Whereupon the King-Grand- Duke drew 
back, and war was only averted by the intervention of the 
Powers on the initiative of Russia. They agreed (81 May, 
1867, at London) to guarantee the neutrality of Luxemburg 
and the razing of the fortress. Thus the policy of using 
diplomacy as a means of securing compensation had twice 
failed within six months, and had nearly involved France 
in that war with Prussia which she hoped, if she could not 
avoid it, at any rate to postpone. 

The year 1867 opened for France in an orgy of tragic 
contrasts. The ostensible splendour of the Empire was at 
its height, and culminated in the great International Exhibi- 
tion to which the sovereigns of Europe flocked ; even that 
great carnival was rudely marred by an attempt on the life of 
the Czar by a Pole during the former’s visit to the Exhibition. 
At the same time came the news of the execution of the 
unfortunate Emperor Maximilian, and the end in tragic 
disaster of the chimerical and over-weening scheme upon 
which Napoleon had so lightly embarked in Central America. 
It made a great impression in Europe. In every direction, 
as Napoleon himself avowed in a speech delivered at Lille, 
black spots were creeping up on the horizon. More and 
more it was necessary that the Empire should redeem its 
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popularity by the attainment of some territorial concession in 
Europe. 

Not the least alarming of these spots was that which 
arose in the direction of Italy. There Napoleon III — not 
so much by his own fault as by the perversity of political 
conditions — was once more pursuing an impossible policy. 
In December, 1866, in accordance with treaty obligations, the 
last of the French troops had evacuated the Papal States, 
but in deference to the outcry of the Catholics, when Gari- 
baldi invaded the States, French troops were sent to Rome. 
Thus, for fear of betraying the Pope, still more for fear of 
offending Catholic opinion, Napoleon was led into a betrayal 
of the Italian Revolution of which he had throughout his 
reign been the sponsor. For a moment there were four 
armies in the Papal States — ^those of the Pope, of Victor 
Emmanuel, of Garibaldi, and of France ; and there was great 
danger of a collision between the old allies — Italy and France. 
But on S November Garibaldi was decisively defeated at 
Montana by a Franco- Papal army, after which Napoleon, 
almost alarmed at his victory, hurriedly withdrew the French 
force, although Rouher continued vehemently to protest 
that the Italians would never be suffered to take Rome. At 
home the effect of Men tana was definitely to alienate all 
Republicans; abroad it threatened to alienate the last of 
France’s allies, Italy. This made it all the more neces- 
sary to press forward military and administrative reforms; 
and in the winter of 1867-8 Napoleon produced his solution 
of the army problem and, at the same time, made further 
modifications of his absolutism by liberating the Press and 
sanctioning public meetings. 

Comment on the Military Law of January, 1868, will be 
more appropriately engaged in when a comparison is made 
of the military strength of France and Prussia at the moment 
of the outbreak of the Franco-German War. It will suffice 
to say here that it was an attempt to revise the short-service - 
system of 1832, which Napoleon had inherited ; that it was 
theoretically sound, but that Marshal Niel, who was respon- 
sible for it, was sadly hampered by the opposition of the 
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politicians and the reprehensible slackness of public opinion ; 
that Niel died in August, 1 869 , and that Leboeuf who succeeded 
him was unequal to the carrying on of his task. The reform 
was to a great extent a dead letter, for it not only did 
not institute universal service, but, falling between two 
stools, sacrificed the advantages attendant on long service. 

At the same time the exceptional restrictions on the Press 
were removed, the newspapers being simply placed under 
common law, while a law giving liberty for public meetings, 
though under numerous restrictions, was passed on 26 March, 
1868. These reforms were sops to Cerberus, although they 
were congenial also to the Emperor, whose liberalism was 
quite genuine. More and more he was leaning for support 
on the Liberal or Third party to preserve him from the attacks 
of Republicans and Socialists which, encouraged by the new 
freedom of Press and public meetings, were becoming more 
and more alarming. During the whole of 1868 the Empire 
was vigorously attacked. Anti-religious doctrine was rife, 
and side-by-side with it extreme Radical-Socialist and Repub- 
lican doctrines. Rochefort began the publication of La 
Lanteme,” L6on Gambetta began to take his place in public 
life. The Emperor himself was aging rapidly, and in 1869 
was dangerously ill. Many of the old pillars of the Empire, 
Walewski, Troplong, Moustier, were quitting the stage ; labour 
was captured by the demagogues. The first great under- 
mining of the Napoleonic legend began, and the works of 
Lanfrey and of Erckmann and Chatrian subjected the first 
Napoleon to bitter criticism. Under these conditions the 
Empire seemed to be crumbling to its fall, and the elections 
of I 869 were anticipated with alarm. The Empire was saved 
by the loyalty of the rural electors ; the Government majority, 
though sensibly, was noj seriously reduced,^ but the Radical 
party for the first time took its place in political life. The 
Third party now stepped in and, on 28 June, 1869, supported 
by the Radicals, carried a motion for a responsible ministry 
and a recognition of the rights of the Corps L6gislatif. In 

^ Government . , . 4,438,000 

Opposition .... 3,355,000 
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response the Emperor offered his final instalment of liberal 
reform (12 July, 1869)^ according to the Chamber the right to 
make its own rules and appointments, extending the right of 
amendment, providing for the discussion of the budget clause 
by clause, submitting tariff changes to the decision of the 
Chamber, extending the right of interpellation, and according 
to deputies the right to be ministers. Then he prorogued 
the Assembly and for six months longer Rouher continued 
to be his chief adviser. He w-as governing in the teeth of a 
coalition majority in the Chamber. 

On the reassembling of the Corps L6gislatif (29 November) 
the Liberal Third party insisted on its rights and, Rouher 
having resigned, Ollivier accepted office (2 January, 1870) 
with Daru as Foreign Minister and Lebceuf at the War 
Office.^ The new ministry stood for the maintenance of the 
Empire on strictly liberal lines, for order without reaction, 
above all for peace, for the moment was past in their opinion 
for the curbing of Prussia. 

The period of the ministry of Ollivier was a fateful one 
for France. It falls into two divisions ; the first from its 
installation (2 January) to the resignation of Daru (April) and 
the plebiscite (8 May) when it was reconstructed ; the second 
from the reconstruction to its fall. The first period was one 
of ministerial responsibility ; in the second the personal 
influence of the Emperor was revived by the plebiscite. 
During the first period the search for allies and the prepara- 
tions for war with Prussia were thwarted by the peace policy 
of the ministry, during the second, when it was too late, they 

1 Ollivier’s was a coalition ministry. It included four members of the 
right-centre ; four members of the left-centre ; three former ministers from 
the retiring ministry. 

Ollivier — Garde des Sceaux. 

Dam— Foreign Office. 

Lebceuf — Army. 

Regnault — Navy. 

S^gris — Education. 

Louvet — Commerce. 

Talhouet — Public Works. 

Chevandier de Valdrdme— Interior. 
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were renewed. Ollivier made the fatal mistake of not 
realizing that the die was already cast — had been cast in 
1866 — that war with Prussia was inevitable, and that France's 
only safety lay in pressing on her warlike preparations, in 
securing the alliance of Austria and Italy, and in a careful 
diplomacy which should thrust the responsibility for the 
declaration of war on her opponents. In all these matters 
he failed, and failed with deplorable results to France. In 
face of these fatal blunders the internal policy of the new 
Government is comparatively unimportant. 

Believing profoundly in the possibility of peace and the 
preservation of the Empire on liberal lines, the minister ap- 
pealed to all parties for support. It was not a time when 
any help, from whatever quarter, could be disdained. It has 
been described as a period of ghosts," and long- forgotten 
figures began to flit about the Tuileries : Guizot, Odilon 
Barrot and Duvergier de Hauranne returned to semi-public 
life. An amnesty was even extended to Ledru-Bollin. 
Public opinion was sensibly impressed by these large concilia- 
tory proceedings ; it was equally impressed byOllivier's ob- 
servance of his promise of liberal measures. The first steps 
were a further liberation of the Press, a guarantee of the 
independence of judicial bodies and the promise of the repeal 
of the law of sHreUgMrale (of 1858). At the same time three 
great committees were appointed to investigate respectively 
the best means of administering the city of Paris, the best 
means of extending communal and municipal government, 
and the best means of developing higher education. 

It was highly unfortunate that, in the midst of all this 
reconciliation, the set against the Bonapartes should have 
received encouragement from the reckless behaviour of a 
prince of that house. This was Pierre Bonaparte, a son of 
Lucien (and first cousin once removed to the Emperor)^ 
He was an elderly adventurer with a highly questionable 
past, who was scarcely recognized by the Emperor, save as a 
disreputable relation. This man challenged Henri Roche- 
fort to a duel and, in a brawl, the origin and true particulars 

^ See Genealogical table, p. log. 
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of which are obscure, killed Rochefort's representative — 
Victor Noir. Pierre Bonaparte was eventually acquitted by 
the High Court (11 January, 1870), but this strange and un- 
fortunate incident was of course used as a lever against the 
Empire by the Republican irreconcilable s and was a hindrance 
to the restorative Ollivier policy. At the same time the 
extreme Catholic party (the ultramontanes, headed by 
Veuillot and Monsignor Pie, as opposed to the more moderate 
Catholics who followed Montalembert and Dupanloup) by 
their provocative policy widened that breach between 
Catholics and Liberals which had always proved so insur- 
mountable an obstacle to the Emperor. The remarkable 
political odyssey of Pius IX had raised him almost to the 
position of a living mart 3 rr in the eyes of the devout Catholic 
world ,* a perfect cult of the Pope had grown up, and there 
was a readiness among the ultramontanes to try and compen- 
sate the unfortunate pontiff for his temporal losses by some 
spiritual aggrandizement.^ When, therefore, an (Ecumenical 
Council, which the Pope had long prepared for, was called in 
December, 18d9, the opportunity was seized by the ultra- 
montanes. The Council concerned itself with three main 
questions, the conversion into doctrine of the Syllabus of 
1864, in which the Pope had uttered his protest against 
Liberalism and declared war on modem society ; the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin ; and finally, and 
most important of all, the definition of the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility. The French Government, guided by Ollivier, 
abstained from all interference ; but the triumph of ultra- 
montanism in the Council which was consummated on 18 
Jdly, 1870, when the doctrine of Papal Infallibility was pro- 
claimed in St, Peter s, added considerably to the difficulties 
of Ollivier s ministry. 

While all this was going on before the public eye, 
Napoleon, who was fully alive to the dangers of his position, 
had never ceased to negotiate on his own account for the 
alliances which were essential to the safety of the country. 

1 The extension of free-thought and of anti-religious tendencies had 
also stiffened Catholicism and encouraged the idea of some spiritual coup. 
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War was in his opinion inevitable ; it was even necessary for 
the prestige and the very life of his dynasty. But war with- 
out allies would almost certainly be disastrous, and allies 
were hard to win. He continued to press his advances on 
Austria and, in the early days of 1870, the Archduke Albrecht 
visited Paris and discussed a plan of campaign based on the 
assumption that Austria would make common cause with 
France. Daru at once objected to these personal negotia- 
tions they were an offence to a ministry which stood for 
ministerial responsibility and peace. No negotiations, he 
said, were permissible save such as were both pacific and 
official. So the all-important alliance was ostensibly aban- 
doned. The Emperor did not dismiss his ministry, but in 
April he was able to make a fresh appeal to the people and 
to secure a renewal of authority for his personal policy. In 
March Ollivier had promised measures of constitutional re- 
form, and on 20 April the Senate was converted into a 
regular Upper House with a share in legislation. By law 
the electors had to be consulted on any proposal for an alter- 
ation of the Constitution, and Napoleon, inspired by Rouher, 
availed himself of the opportunity of seeking a new popular 
sanction for the Empire. On 23 April the constitutional 
changes were submitted to a plebiscite ; at the same time 
the judgment of the people was tacitly invited on the Empire 
itself. Once more Napoleon III triumphed, this time in a 
pitched battle with the forces of Republicanism ; 7,358,786 
voted p^oce^; 1,571,939 non-placet ; 1,894,681 abstained, and 
there were 113,978 spoiled papers. 

The ministry was reconstructed with de Gramont at the 
Foreign Office in place of Daru, who had resigned in April, 
and Plichon at the Ministry of Public Works. The victory 
was less for the Government than for the Emperor ; and 
Napoleon III had now a Foreign Minister who was a 
thorough Prusso-phobe and who had been for years French 
Ambassador fco Vienna ; he at once reopened negotiations 
for an Austrian alliance. Lebrun was sent to Vienna and 
came to a (still unofficial) imderstanding with the Archduke 
that, in the event of war between France and Prussia, Austria 
VOL. in. — 23 
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would take the field three weeks after France. The Govern- 
ment and the Empire seemed to be at the end of their 
troubles ; internally they were triumphant, externally Ollivier 
declared (30 June) there was not a cloud in the sky. It was 
at this moment that the storm burst that swept away both 
throne and ministry and left only the stricken framework of 
a nation. To understand how this unexpected catastrophe 
occurred it is necessary once more to concentrate attention 
on foreign politics. 

We know that since 1866 Napoleon and his immediate 
circle had realized the Prussian danger, and had been alive 
to the need for alliance and army reorganization. We have 
seen how, in the attempt to secure the former, he had been 
hampered by the pacific policy of 011ivier*s ministry. But 
even without that obstacle there were grave difficulties in 
the way of the Triple Alliance between France, Austria, and 
Italy for which Napoleon was working. Austria indeed was 
inclined to look with favour on the idea, but only if she were 
guaranteed against a hostile Italy in her rear. And Italy 
was a more difficult subject. She was indeed ready to sell 
her friendship for a price ; but that price was one which the 
Emperor could not pay. Her demand was for nothing less 
than Rome as capital ; and, in his need for Catholic support 
against the forces of Republicanism, this was more than 
Napoleon thought himself able to grant. Once more he was 
in his old dilemma and this time it had ruinous consequences. 
Under these conditions an alliance between France and Italy 
was hopeless ; and the failure to gain Italy doubled the 
difficulty of gaming Austria. There was indeed, as we have 
seen, a verbal understanding between the Courts of Paris and 
Vienna, which was more dangerous than none ; it lured 
Napoleon into war with the conviction that support would be 
forthcoming* from Austria ; and the support never came. 

And if she failed in her search for allies, France failed 
even more disastrously in her attempt to build up an army 
equal to that which was gradually nearing completion in 
Prussia. The Prussian Army for active service had been 
limited after Jena by the dictation of Napoleon I to 42,000 
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men.^ By a curious nemesis this drove the Prussians to that 
short-service system which was destined to ruin France in 
1870. The small yearly contingent (40,000 after 1815) was 
passed rapidly through the field army, spending three years 
with the colours, two years with the reserves, and seven years 
in each han of the Landwehr, a kind of militia, the first han 
of which was immediately available for field service in time of 
war, while the second han 2 was available for garrison duty. 
When this organization was in full swing it gave a total of 
520,000 for active service in time of war. 

The campaigns of 1850 and 1859 revealed certain weak- 
nesses in this system, and between I860 and 1866 the Prussian 
Army was consequently remodelled ; the annual contingent 
was raised to 63,000, who spent three years with the colours, 
four in the reserve, and five in the first ha7i of the Landwehr ; 
the total thus arrived at was between 780,000 and 830,000 
men, of whom five-ninths were with the colours and four- 
ninths reserves. But, as the completion of the new organiza- 
tion required a period of twelve years, the army had not 
attained its full total in 1870. 

Service in Prussia was compulsory and Universal. It was 
quite otherwise in France. There military service was 
nominally voluntary ; but in point of fact volunteers fell far 
short of the necessary number, and the vacancies were filled 
by ballot. So that the system was equivalent to a modified 
conscription ; it lacked therefore both the strength of volun- 
tary service and the advantage of universal compulsory ser- 
vice, while it suffered from the disadvantages of both. The 
system was further weakened by the excessive quantity of 
furloughs and the creation, from motives of economy, of a 
second class in the annual contingent, which received no 
training and became a sort of untrained reserve. The ex- 
pedient of remplacement^ by which a conscript could pay a sub- 

^ Sufra^ p. 125. 

® The second han of the Landwehr was abolished, and every one be- 
tween seventeen and forty-two who was not either in the Regular Army 
or the Landwehr was enrolled in the Landsturm and liable to be called on 
for military service. 
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stitute and was held responsible for his behaviour, was 
probably less injurious from the fact that it brought a lower 
class of recruits than from the moral degradation attendant 
on such a system.^ By a law of 1 855 an arrangement called 
exon&ration was introduced, by which a conscript could escape 
on makin g a payment to the Exchequer, the fund so created 
being used to provide premiums for soldiers re-engaging after 
their normal term. In 1867 there were 56,000 such 

gag^. 

In 1 866 the condition of affairs was this, that service in 
the army was looked down upon and there was a general de- 
sire to escape from it ; that the recruits were drawn from the 
lowest classes ; that a considerable number of men lacked 
training; that there was a noticeable dearth of good non- 
commissioned officers, and that a number of the r&engagis 
were beyond the best age for active service. When, in 1866, 
after Koniggratz, Napoleon's eyes were opened to the military 
strength of Prussia, it was decided that the French army must 
be increased and reorganized. The Government, however, 
was too weak to dream of imposing imiversal service ; the very 
name, connected as it was with the idea of conquest, was un- 
popular in France, whereas in Germany it was connected with 
the idea of nationality and liberation ; and not only was the 
idea unpopular but the politicians threw obstacles in the way 
of army reform and the state of the Exchequer was a cogent 
plea for economy ; thus the reorganization after 1866 fell far 
short of the expert recommendations. 

The scheme which is connected with the name of Marshal 
Niel was as follows ; exoneration was abolished and a return 
was made to the conditions of 1 832, the remplaci once more 
becoming responsible for his substitute. A garde mobile was 
created, designed in the first instance for garrison work, in- 
ternal defence, and general support, but available in case of 
need for field service. For this guard there was an annual 
contingent of between 75,000 and 110,000 (i.e. after five years, 
say, 375,000); they were liable for an annual training of 
fifteen days. But the garde mobile never really came into 

^ In 1869, of 75,000 men, there were 4^,000 substitutes. 
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active existence ; Niel died in August, 1869^ and his successor, 
Leboeuf — a much weaker man — simply dropped that part of 
the scheme. Even if it had actually come into existence the 
garde mohile, an amateur force, could never have been weighed 
against the Prussian Landwehr, a body of seasoned soldiers all 
of whom passed through the regular army.^ As it was in 1870 
there was no garde mobile, and France had to trust to her 
field army alone. This field army, by the new organization, 
was formed from an annual contingent of 76,000 of whom 

65.000 (including most of the substitutes) served five years 
with the colours and four with the reserve, while the remain- 
ing 13,000 served for five months, not consecutively, but 
were at the disposal of the War Minister when required. 
When complete this system provided a regular army of 

41 5.000 men either with the colours or liable to be called up. 
After the five years with the colours, these men passed for 
four years into the reserve; this gave a reserve of about 

210.000 men or a grand total of 625,000 on paper. In actual 
fact, there were only 567,000 available in 1870, and of these 
only 336,000 for field work, and, owing to the failure of the 
mobilization, even that figure was not attained. 

1 But of course any recognized organization, however incomplete, 
would have been useful in the second phase of the war, after the French 
field armies had ceased to exist. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 


THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 

F rom this sketch of the military conditions of the two 
nations who were now to appeal to the arbitrament of 
armSj it is apparent that France was faced with alarm- 
ing odds. Nor can it be urged that she was ignorant of what 
was going on beyond the Rhine. Many of her leading officers 
— Bazaine and Ducrot for instance — ^had visited Germany and 
were fully aware of the increasing military strength of Prussia. 
Above all Colonel Stoffel, the French military attach^ at Berlin, 
sent the most alarming reports to Paris. How was it that the 
French government and nation did not share the alarm ? 
The first answer to this question is that France was passing 
through a phase of sentimental pacificism. The aversion to 
military service penetrated all grades of society, and bred the 
idea that war was an outrage and the army a survival of bar- 
barism unsuited to the enlightened commercial and industrial 
state that Napoleon III had built up. The consequence 
was that not only did the army not take itself seriously, 
reflecting as it did the indolence, luxury, and sentimentalism 
of the nation, but that the nation did not take either the 
army or the possibility of war seriously. There was also the 
belief — unfounded as it turned out — that France would secure 
alliances, and would derive from them a security which she 
could not get from her own arms alone. Prussia, it was thought, 
would hesitate to attack a Triple Alliance of France, Austria, 
and Italy ; though as a matter of fact Moltke's calculations told 
him that Prussia could confront France with equanimity even 
if she had this support. More dangerous and even more un- 
founded was the confidence that Prussian soldiers and, above 
all, Prussian generals were no match for their French oppo- 
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nents. Here there came in a great deal of the arrogance of 
ignorance. Because the Prussian was painstaking, methodi- 
cal, and studious, he was written down as a lumbering and un- 
inspired machine. France had a monopoly of the fighting 
qualities ; and by their aid she would triumph. Then there 
was the fear of imposing further burdens on the people. It 
was an era of retrenchment run mad. When Niel asked for 
fourteen millions for the Garde Mobile he got five. Amidst all 
the ostentatious splendours of the Court and the Exhibition of 

1869 the one expenditure which might have saved the country 
was cut down to figures which were ludicrous in their inade- 
quacy ; and while the French ministers were thus painfully 
extracting insufficient sums, Bismarck was able to thrust 
the whole army scheme of Boon down the imwilling throats 
of the Germans at one gulp by the simple expedient of sus- 
pending the constitution. Above all there was the refusal 
of the nation to face the situation, or to learn unpleasant 
truths. The unpleasant, in fact, soon came to seem the 
impossible. Stoffel was written down as a troublesome 
Prussophobe, and France entered on the terrible crisis of 

1870 secure in the belief that war would not occur, because 
she did not want it to occur. 

For all these reasons France remained blind to the gravity 
of the situation. It was far otherwise with Prussia ; there it 
was realized in the spring of 1870 that the moment had come 
when war might be undertaken with the highest degree of 
certainty, while France had neither allies nor adequate re- 
sources.^ Bismarck, Boon the Minister for War, and Moltke 
the Chief of the General Staff, all thoroughly realized this : 
schooled in the tradition of Frederick the Great and Clause- 
witz they had no scruples about forcing a war on France ; their 
only reason for hesitation was the difficulty of finding such a 


^ The new Prussian army scheme would not be complete until 1872 ; 
but it was much nearer completion than that of France, and near enough 
to give a great superiority. The attitude of the South German States 
also impelled Bismarck towards an early war with France. These States 
wwe drifting away from Prussia, and the best, if not the only, way to 
unite Germany was to provoke France to an act of aggression. 
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casiis belli as would cause France to appear the aggressor 
against Germany, and so enable them to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the South German States. Not only was this desirable 
from military considerations but it was the best way of accom- 
plishing the final union of Germany under Prussia. ^ The 
Prussian statesmen then had a double object, firstly to force 
on a war at the earliest possible moment, and secondly to 
throw the onus of aggression upon France. 

Id June Ollivier had declared that the European outlook 
was thoroughly peaceful. Hardly were the words out of his 
mouth when the whole situation was suddenly and without 
the slightest warning changed by the announcement on S 
July that the throne of Spain, vacant since the Revolution of 
September, 1868, had been offered to and, after three refusals, 
accepted by. Prince Leopold of Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen,^ 
a member of a cadet branch of .the Prussian Royal House. 
Prince Leopold’s territory was in Swabia and he was not 
regarded as a Prussian royalty ; he was also boimd by the 
ties of blood to the Bonapartes ; nevertheless his candidature 
was accepted in France as an insult, and French public 
opinion was violently roused. Historians have been divided 
in allocating the responsibility for this provocative incident. 
Was it a purely independent step on the part of Leopold, or 
was it encouraged by King William as head of the Hohen- 
zollerns, and apart from his position as King of Prussia, or 
was it again a sinister design worked out by Bismarck in 
order to provoke France into a declaration of war at the 
moment most favourable to Prussia ? Lord Acton, at any 
rate, whose opinion on such subjects is always worth listening 
to, thought there were grounds for believing that the candi- 
dature was Bismarck’s work.® If it was a deliberate provoca- 

^ Bavaria and Wurtemberg were not Prussophil, and there was consider- 
able tension between them and the North-German Confederation. 

® Prince Leopold accepted the crown of Spain on 30 June. 

2 Acton, “ Historical Essays ” (1907), p. 214. When Bismarck learnt 
France was working for a Triple Alliance he sent Bernhardi on a special 
mission to Spain, and Prussian money went to Spain in 1870 to bribe the 
Spanish Cortes into offering the crown to Leopold. Acton believed that 
it was Bernhardi “ who brought the Germans to Paris’*. 
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tion to France it was highly successful. De Gramont, in 
answer to a question in the chamber, denounced ‘‘ the dis- 
arrangement, to the detriment of France, of the equilibrium 
in Europe by the placing by a foreign power of one of its 
princes on the throne of Charles V''. “ We don’t think this 

will happen,^’ he continued, “ but, if it does, secure of your 
support, we shall know how to accomplish our duty without 
hesitation or feebleness.” This declaration, which M. Ollivier 
has declared to be irreproachable,” certainly did not err on 
the side of moderation. At the same time de Gramont dis- 
patched a somewhat gruff protest to the Prussian court, in 
reply to which he was informed that the Prussian government 
knew nothing of the matter — as officially they did not. In 
spite of this disavowal a special ambassador (Benedetti) was 
hurried off to Ems, where King William was staying, with in- 
structions to insist that the King must order Prince Leopold to 
withdraw his candidature. De Gramont was in fact so roused 
that he required not only the withdrawal of the candidature 
but the humiliation of Prussia. It was by carrying this game 
too far that he played into Bismarck’s hands. 

The abandonment by Prince Leopold of his candidature 
was a real triumph for French diplomacy, and if de Gramont 
had been content with this victory all would have been well 
and Bismarck’s sinister designs would have failed.^ But de 
Gramont was not content, and, without consulting his col- 
leagues, instructed Benedetti to demand that the King of 
Prussia should associate himself with the abandonment and 
should give a guarantee that the candidature would not be 
revived. This was a deliberate and insane provocation. King 
William with some heat declined to consider the proposal, and 
politely refused to discuss the matter further with Benedetti. 

Thus matters had already been brought to the verge of 
war by the provocative behaviour of de Gramont before they 
passed, as they now did, out of the kindly hands of King William 
into the grasp of his stern and unscrupulous minister. Bis- 
marck, Boon, and Moltke were dining together at Berlin, when 

^ It was described by Guizot as the most splendid diplomatic victory 
he had ever seen, and by Thiers as almost a counterbalance to Koniggratz. 
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a dispatch was received from Ems, informing Bismarck of what 
had passed and leaving it to him to decide whether the news 
should be communicated to the ambassadors and the Press. 
The meal was suspended ; all three statesmen were aghast^ 
not at the gravity of the news but at the failure of the King 
to respond to the foolhardy provocation of de Gramont. Then 
Bismarck turned to Moltke and asked him the significant 
question : “ if war became suddenly imminent, how long 
would you need to complete your preparations ? Moltke an- 
swered that there was no object in postponing the outbreak, 
and that he could at any rate mobilize quicker than France. 
Then Bismarck turned to the Ems telegram ; he had deter- 
Doined to avail himself of the permission to publish the news 
and to do so in his own way. By dint of certain suppres- 
sions,'* to use his own words, he gave to the situation at Ems 
a much more strained appearance than was actually the case : 
under his editorship, in fact, the Ems telegram gave the im- 
pression that King William had insulted the French am- 
bassador. This was the red rag ** which Bismarck flung out 
to the Gallic Bull '* ; the same evening the Ems telegram, with 
Bismarck's suppressions, was communicated to the Press and to 
the Prussian ambassadors at the various courts. This was on 
IS July ; six days later the French declaration of war reached 
Berlin. The “ Gallic Bull *’ had responded only too well to 
the " red rag " ; and Napoleon had been brought, by the snares 
of Bismarck, the insane act of presumption of his own foreign 
minister, and finally by the uncontrollable force of the most 
fiery public opinion in Europe, into the very situation which 
he was striving to avoid ; he found himself involved in war 
before his preparations were complete or his alliances 
cemented. 

Before embarking on the narrative of the campaign it is 
desirable to have an idea of the relative strength and chances 
of France and Prussia. In numbers, as we have already seen, 
the Prussians had, and were known to have, a considerable ad- 
vantage on paper. In practice, owing to the superiority of the 
Prussian organization, this advantage proved even greater than 
had been anticipated, and may be estimated on a moderate 
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basis at four to three. Confronted with this fundamental dis- 
crepancy, France was not, however, without certain means of 
counterbalancing her numerical inferiority. There was still 
the chance that Austria might join her, and so detach a con- 
siderable portion of the Prussian force. There was a remote 
chance (soon dissipated) that South Germany might stand aloof 
from Prussia: There was also something to be expected from 
a diversion created by the French fleet — then the second in 
Europe — in co-operation with Denmark. Finally there was the 
belief, based on past experience, and on the proximity of her 
troops to the frontier, that France would be able to mobilize 
considerably quicker, and so to have the advantage of the in- 
itiative, which is the best chance of overcoming numerical odds. 
We shall see how one by one these hopes were dissipated, until 
France found herself, without allies, confronted with a united 
Germany, her fleet inactive, deprived by the superior rapidity 
of her opponent of the advantage of the initiative, and obliged 
to stand on the defensive against overwhelming odds. To 
take the points one by one. Austria continued for a time to 
talk of entering the arena : her entrance, however, depended 
on the inclusion of Italy in the alliance and on the vigour 
of the French ofiensive across the Rhine. Napoleon would 
not, probably could not, agree to the Italian terms, and his 
armies never reached the Rhine. It was not, however, until 
after the first defeats, Spicheren and Worth, that the chance 
of Austrian help altogether disappeared. As for the South 
German States, it was very quickly seen that Bismarck’s cun- 
ning and de Gramont’s folly had brought them to the side of 
Prussia. The diversion which the fleet might have made in 
the direction of Schleswig-Holstein, and with the co-operation 
of Denmark, was postponed so long that it never came to any- 
thing. France’s last hope was in the speed of her mobilization, 
in her leadership, and in the fighting qualities of her troops : 
for her mobilization she had an excellent Eastern railway 
system; her military centre, ChMons, was very near the 
theatre of war, and she had a large proportion of her 
artillery and military stores there. She might therefore 
reasonably expect to have an advantage over the Prussians in 
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speed of mobilization which would to a great extent counter- 
balance her numerical inferiority. Her whole plan of cam- 
paign, political as well as military, was based on this 
assumption.^ 

So it appeared on paper. It was very different in prac- 
tice. Worked on a non-territorial basis, organized on highly 
centralized lines, totally devoid of any serious preparation, 
the whole machine, when it was started, became rapidly 
clogged with details; the mobilization fell into the most 
lamentable confusion, and with the failure of the mobi- 
lization vanished every chance of securing any counter- 
balancing advantages against the relentless host that was 
gathering with smooth speed and mathematical precision on 
the other side of the Rhine. Alliances, South German defec- 
tions, vigorous defensive, all these hopes tumbled like a pack 
of cards: moreover the French could not quite shake off 
their preconceived ideas and plans for an immediate offen- 
sive, and never really developed the offensive-defensive plan 
of campaign by which alone, after the failure of the mobiliza- 
tion, they could have hoped to meet the Prussian advance. 

The question thus resolved itself into one of military 
skill and fighting qualities. It was only by some superiority 
in armament, tactics, strategy, and leadership that France 
could hope to escape from the net in which, a fortnight after 
the declaration of war, she found herself enmeshed. To 
take the various arms one by one : in artillery, so far from 
being superior, France found herself outmatched in numbers, 
material, and tactics. The nine-pounder gun, which was the 
armament of two-thirds of her batteries, had worked well in 
1859, but in 1870 was utterly outclassed by the Prussian 
guns. Even the twelve-pounders, with which the remaining 
third was armed, had only a range of 3000 yards as against 
the 3500 of the Prussian artillery. Moreover, the time-fuses 
of the French were much less certain in effect than the per- 
cussion shells (bursting on impact) of the Prussians. The 
machine guns (witraillemes), on which the French placed 

^ Napoleon probably counted on a start of at least ten to fourteen 
days. 
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great reliance, were not very deadly, but had considerable 
moral effect. Ammunition and equipment generally was 
deplorably, even dangerously, short, especially at first, 
owing partly to the confusion of the mobilization, partly to 
the parsimony of recent governments. In tactics the French 
artillery acted in isolated units, the German in mass ; and it 
was this opposition of mass to driblets, not in artillery alone 
but in all arms, that gave the Germans their chief advantage 
over the French. The French cavaby too was not only 
gravely handicapped by the inferior quality of its horses 
(due again to government parsimony) but was also deficient 
in war training. It failed entirely in horse-mastership, 
scouting, and reconnaissance. Much of the paralysis of the 
early stages of the war was due to the failure of the French 
cavaby to fulfil its function of feeling for the enemy. For 
this deficiency its reckless valour in battle was insufiicient 
atonement. The French cavaby in 1870 was in fact only 
qualified to perform one, and that not the most important, 
of the functions of cavaby in modem war. 

It was thus to her infantry alone that France could 
look for superiority ; and the French infantry, properly led, 
and even badly led^ — as it generally was — was fully a 
match for equal numbers of the Prussian ; it was armed 
moreover with a weapon which was greatly superior to that 
of the Prussian — the Chassepdt rifle,^ sighted up to nearly 
2000 yards. This was a most important point : but it was 
somewhat discounted by the fact that the French infantry 
had received insufficient field training in time of peace and 
consequently could not use its rifle to the best advantage ; 
also by the failure of the French tacticians to appreciate 
the conditions of modem warfare. NiePs army regulations 
(1869), which were the latest, provided for attack by battal- 
ion columns, each covered by a company (i.e. one-sixth of a 

iPor French infantry never depended so much on leadership as 
German. It would fight almost unled. 

8 One of the reasons why Moltke had been anxious to force on war 
with France in 1858 was because he was aware that the French were 
about to adopt this excellent weapon. 
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battalion) of tirailleurs. This method was as old as Austerlitz.^ 
To support the tirailleurs the battalions deployed and re- 
formed column to deliver the final attack. This tactical 
system did not provide sufficient skirmishers, and demanded 
a double manoeuvre under fire, a thing which the modem 
rifle made impossible ; also it depended too much on volleys : 
the German tactics were much more in conformity with the 
new conditioDs.2 There was also a notion prevalent in the 
French army that with the new weapon the best tactical 
method was the defensive ; a view unsound in itself and 
ruinous to the peculiar morale of the French soldier. The 
French infantry in fact, owing to its inexperience in the 
field and the vicious movements prescribed by Niel's regula- 
tions, deprived itself of a great deal of the advantage it 
enjoyed from the possession of a rifle superior to that of its 
opponents. Nor was it on the field of battle alone that the 
French were inferior to their antagonists. They had forgotten 
how to move large bodies of troops, and their order system, 
which left hardly anything to subordinate initiative, was quite 
out of date. 

Thus it was that France entered upon the war firstly in 
a grave numerical inferiority ; secondly, with only a slender 
chance of alliances, and one which totally vanished when it 
was found that she could not take the offensive east of the 
Rhine ; thirdly, confronted with a united Germany ; fourthly, 
without the advantage of a more rapid mobilization than that 
of her antagonist; fifthly (and consequently), without the 
power of acting on the offensive, the only course which might 
have compensated her for her numerical inferiority ; sixthly, 
with all her plans made for an offensive, and yet thrown back 
on a defensive (which turned out to be the worst defensive 
possible) ; seventhly, obliged to fight on ground which from 
the political point of view was unfavourable to her, for French 
public opinion was as intolerant of an evacuation of Alsace 
as was South African public opinion of the evacuation of 
Dundee and Ladysmith at the outbreak of the South African 

^ Soult’s actual tactics there. 

“ E.g. scattered formation, individual fire, company column. 
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War. If we add that her whole military system — organiza- 
tion, strategy, and tactics — was antiquated, and that she 
neither possessed nor produced a single commander capable 
of handling large masses of troops in a wide arena, that the 
Emperor (who even after he resigned the chief command 
was always murmuring his feeble opinions into the ears of 
the commanders) was in broken health and quite unfit, from 
that cause as well as from the very mediocre nature of his 
military talents, to carry on a campaign with any resolution, 
and that by a fatal error of jud^ent the command on his 
departure from the front was given over to Bazaine, pro- 
bably quite the worst commander that ever led a great 
army, we are in possession of many of the facts that explain 
the disasters which quickly overwhelmed the French. It 
was perhaps in the sphere of leadership that the German 
superiority was most emphatic. Not only did they possess in 
Moltke a commander of the very first rank, but their whole 
system demanded intelligence, co-operation, initiative, and 
resolution from subordinates of aU ranks, and furnished the 
education necessary for the realization of this ideal. The 
French on the other hand were not only without a capable 
leader, but the subordinate commanders were lamentably 
ignorant of the first principles of command in the field, of the 
sphere of subordinate initiative, and of the management of 
large bodies of troops. They had in fact forgotten every- 
thing that Napoleon I had taught them. 

Calculating on an advantage in mobilization, the French 
had made plans for the crossing of the Rhine at and about 
Strassburg. This was considered the best chance of hard- 
ening Austrian opinion, and of preventing the union of 
southern with northern Germany. Both these ideas, however, 
were soon exploded ; and even more crushing was the uttet 
failure of the mobilization. So complete was this that, when 
Napoleon arrived at Metz on 28 July, the fourteenth day of the 
mobihzation, he quickly realized (and said so to Macmahon 
on the 30th) that the planned offensive over the Rhine was 
out of the question. He therefore spread the armies widely 
across Alsace and Lorraine from Thionville to Strassburg to 
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cover French territory, still cherishing a vague hope that an 
offensive might * ultimately be possible, but with the main 
idea of securing good defensive positions along the Saar, the 
tributary of the Moselle which cuts Lorraine in two.^ Thus 
he waited. Meanwhile Moltke had determined to operate 
from the fortresses of the middle-Rhine and Main ; he did 
not now believe in the possibility of a successful French 
offensive over the Rhine ; but such an offensive could have 
been dealt with from the middle-Rhine and Main base : 
that base also provided a splendid series of strong places, 
under cover of which preparations could be made for the 
thrust towards Paris which was the underlying idea in the 
Prussian plan of campaign. The German mobilization, swift 
as it was, was not completed until 4 August, and the 
days between 28 July and 4 August were completely wasted 
by the French, who might have utilized them for a vigor- 
ous offensive. But, instead of probing forward with their 
cavalry to ascertain the true state of affairs, they con- 
tented themselves with the wholesale absorption of lying 
rumours and a half-hearted reconnaissance-in-force towards 
Saarbruck on 2 August, which left them with the false im- 
pression that the German mobilization was not very well ad- 
vanced. This was far from being the case : it was almost 
complete : the advanced corps had been moving for days and 
on 4 August the armies began to move. The firsts under 
Steinmetz, was concentrating at Wadem (near the junction 
of Saar and Moselle), and threatening the French left ; the 
second under Prince Frederick Charles was on the Rhine, 
while the third under the Crown Prince was advancing from 
Speyer up the Rhine against Macmahon. The general idea 
was a movement on interior lines against Macmahon, to be 
followed by a sort of right wheel, of which Steinmetz would 
be the pivot. 

Macmahon lay behind the Lauter and on 5 August Abel 

1 He had about 200,000 men in line by this time of whom 130,000 were 
in Lorraine, the remainder (under Macmahon) in Alsace holding the lines 
of the Lauter and the Rhine, and in touch with the Lorraine army across 
the Vosges mountains in the neighbourhood of Bitche. 

VOL. UL — 24 
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Douay, who was in an isolated position at Weissemburg, was 
surprised by an overwhelmingly superior body of Germans and, 
cut off from his supports, suffered a severe defeat, in which, 
however, the French infantry greatly distinguished them- 
selves against odds of five to one and very superior artillery. 
The French lost ^5 per cent of the force engaged and Douay 
was killed.^ Weissemburg was typical of all the 1870 fight- 
ing ; the French were surprised because their cavalry was 
useless for reconnaissance ; they were caught hanging on to 
a detached position : their commanders showed no power of 
co-operation ; the Prussians just the reverse : the French 
artillery was out-classed, while the infantry gave an excellent 
account of itself. Time after time these characteristics 
were to repeat themselves. Macmahon withdrew from the 
Lauter after Weissemburg and took up a strong defensive 
position behind the next tributary of the Rhine — the Sauer. 

Macmahon did not yet fully realize the odds (nearly three 
to one; 125,000 to 45,000) against which he had to fight, 
but he telegraphed for reinforcements, and Failly^s corps 
(the nearest west of the Vosges) was directed to cross the 
mountains and go to his assistance. This, through lack of re- 
solution, Failly failed to do, with the result that on 6 August 
Macmahon was caught at Worth by greatly superior numbers 
(95,000 to 42,000) and totally defeated, with a loss of 20,000 
men, though only after a magnificent resistance. The Prus- 
sians, who had not made a very brilliant business of the battle 
considering their immense numerical superiority, did not pur- 
sue, and Macmahon's routed force made its way along the 
Vosges to Saveme, while the defaulting Failly followed suit 
on the western side of the mountains ; eventually Macmahon 
and Failly joined forces at Saareburg, and thus Alsace 
was evacuated. Their combined forces (about 50,000 men) 
made for Chl^lons, for reorganization. The Prussians, whose 
cavalry displayed little energy in pursuit, quite failed to 
hustle their defeated enemy, and Macmahon got clean 

15000 to 25,000 says M. 6mile Ollivicr (“ L’Empire liberal,” op. cit. iv. 
27) ; and he gives the German losses as 91 officers and i960 men, the 
French as 60 officers and 1100 men. 
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away ; but he conmiitted a grave blunder in not blowing up 
the railway tunnels of the Vosges. 

Meanwhile the second Prussian army under Prince Fred- 
erick Charles, in order to perform its allotted functions, was 
confronted with the dangerous task of pushing through the 
Hardt mountains where it might be caught on the march 
if the French were to take the offensive.^ Steinmetz on the 
right had instructions to fall on the French flank if 
they attempted such a movement. On 6 August this 
general, who was rash to the point of insubordination, and 
was moreover on this occasion committed by the over-haste 
of his leading troops, attacked Frossard, who was posted at 
Forbach and Spicheren in the elbow of the Saare above 
Saarbrucken. Frossard had no clear instructions, and simply 
allowed himself to be drawn into this engagement. Stein- 
metz’ rash action gave the French a real chance of dealing 
with the Prussian corps in detail : but Frossard, who was no 
more than an engineer, did not conduct the battle with any 
ability, and Napoleon, who was within an hour (by rail) of the 
battle-field, merely displayed a mild curiosity, and made no 
attempt to go to the scene of action. Even without support 
Frossard, whose numbers were quite equal to those of his oppon- 
ent, should have been able to score a success, but he handled 
his troops without vigour, and the Prussians, who lost rather 
more than the French,^ were left masters of the field, thanks 
mainly to the fine tactics of Alvensleben, commander of the 
Third Corps of the Second Army. Spicheren was a more 
terrible revelation than anything that had gone before. It 
displayed the weakness of the French training and the 
French leadership; the lack of esprit de corps and of that 
instinct of co-operation in which the Germans were so 
strong. It also laid bare Napoleon’s helpless incapacity for 
leadership.^ There had been a real opportunity for crushing 

^ The passage of the Hardt Mountains was a very daring feat. The 
troops were obliged to move in long columns, two army corps on one 
road. 

2 Germans, 4871 ; French, 4078. 

3 M. 6mile Ollivier in his most recent (and unfortunately his last) 
volume endeavoured to clear Bazaine from the often-repeated charge 
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40,000 Prussians, had the* French been resolutely led. Such 
a victory would have put the Prussians in a serious predica- 
ment, would have counter-balanced the moral effect of 
Worth, and given the French time to reorganize their plans. 
No doubt Moltke would have risen to the occasion, no doubt 
also Napoleon and Bazaine would have failed to do so. It is 
interesting, though of course beside the point, to reflect 
what would have happened could the leaders of 1814 have 
been present on either side in place of the leaders of 1870 ; 
if Schwarzenberg had been in Moltke's place, Bliicher in 
that of Steinmetz, the corps-leaders of 1814 in the places of 
the actual corps-leaders ; above all Napoleon I in the place 
of Napoleon III. The Germans would have been flung back 
to the Rhine after a costly retreat through the Hardt Moun- 
tains and their numerical superiority would have vanished. 

There followed a period of irresolution at the French 
head-quarters. Four totally different plans were discussed 
between 6 and 9 August, only to be given up. One was to 
withdraw as far as Chalons ; another to move south and threa- 
ten the German flank from Nancy and Langres. But nerves 
at Paris are notoriously excitable, and public opinion there 
demanded a battle on the Moselle. Napoleon, who could 
not afford to ignore public opinion, therefore decided to con- 
centrate at Metz. This decision was not without its dan- 
gers, the chief of which was that of the right flank being 
turned and the whole army being driven against the Belgian 
frontier. This was what actually happened in August at 
Sedan, and the idea was always present to Moltke. A bolder 
and sounder course for Napoleon would have been to leave 
Metz, withdraw southward towards Nancy and Lun6ville, 
and manoeuvre against the flank of the German armies, 
basing himself on the south and centre of France. This is 
no doubt what the French would do now if similarly situated, 
but the exigencies of the political situation decided Napoleon 
on the other course. 

Had the Emperor acted with vigour he should have had 

that he failed to go to Frossard’s assistance as early as he might have 
done. 
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no difficulty in concentrating at least 200,000 men on the 
Moselle, and in giving a good account of himself in that 
strong position. But he acted half-heartedly and was half- 
heartedly obeyed. Failly and Macmahon for instance had, 
as we Imow, disobeyed their instructions to make for Metz 
by way of Nancy, and had marched by Lun^ville on ChUlons 
instead. Napoleon it was now clear to all observers was no 
longer fit for the supreme command. On 9 August he handed 
over the second, third, and fourth corps to Bazaine and on 
12 August placed that Marshal in supreme command. No 
worse appointment could possibly have been made. Bazaine 
was ignorant, inexperienced, selfish, disloyal, and lazy ; and, so 
far from being an improvement on Napoleon, allowed matters 
to drift even more helplessly than the Emperor had, and 
with less Excuse. It is difficult even to understand what 
his intentions were. At first there seems to have been an 
idea of a stand on the French Nied in front of the Moselle. 
Then, after the waste of six priceless days, the idea of falling 
back to Chdlons seems to have come uppermost only to disap- 
pear again. Bazaine was in fact a military Micawber, but with 
such an enemy as Moltke it ought not to have been difficult 
to guess what would turn up By this time the French 
were almost within the Prussian vice, and speed was all im- 
portant: but, incredible as it seems, even at this critical 
juncture Bazaine wasted eighteen hours without making a 
move. Then (14 August) he began an ill-conceived and con- 
fused crossing of the Moselle : the troops were piled up on 
two only of the many bridges, got jammed in the town of 
Metz, and blocked <he road beyond for miles, with the result 
that the army only made 9i miles by the evening of the 15th. 
On the same day the Germans involved themselves some- 
what rashly in an action at Borney ^ against the French rear- 
guard east of the river, and might have suffered a nasty 
set-back had Bazaine bestirred himself. Even as it was 
Moltke’s advance was delayed by his uncertainty as to 
whether Bazaine intended to attack him east of Metz. 

^ The fight at Borney (or Colombey) cost the Germans about 5000, 
the French about 3600 men, out of about 100,000 men engaged. 
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In spite of the slack and half-hearted nature of the French 
retreat the general belief in the Prussian head-quarters was 
that they would be able to make it good. Prince Frederick 
Charles crossed the Moselle higher up, at Nov^ant and Pont 
k Mousson, and directed his leading troops to sweep north- 
wards and westwards^ in order to hustle the French retreat 
along the Verdun road, but not with much hope of preventing 
it. Alvensleben, the spirited commander of the third corps, 
had more correctly judged the situation, and had pushed on, 
on his own initiative until stopped by orders from Prince 
Frederick Charles. Fresh orders from Moltke enabled him 
to continue his advance northwards, while the bulk of the 
army pushed westwards under the erroneous impression that 
the French had made good their retreat. At daybreak, on 
the l6th, Alvensleben advanced towards Mars-la-Tour. The 
French were bivouacked along the Metz-Verdun road from 
Gravelotte to Vionville; and, owing to their failure either 
to occupy or to reconnoitre the wooded plateau which sloped 
up to their position from the south, they were completely 
taken by surprise by the attack of the German horse artillery. 
By the time Alvensleben s infantry came up, however, the 
second French corps was deployed along the Metz-Verdun 
road, and were supported north of the road by one division of 
the sixth corps (Canrobert's). At first the German infantry 
had all the worst of it, and was only able to hold its ground 
by the splendid work of the artillery. At 10,45 supports 
came up and Frossard’s corps, which had held the centre of 
the French position, fell back towards Rezonville in disorder, 
leaving Flavigny and Vionville in the hands of the Prussians. 
The bulk of the French second corps, which had suffered 
severely, fell back on Gravelotte ; it had lost 25 per cent of 
its infimtry in from two to three hours’ fighting. Neverthe- 
less the Prussians, who had suffered even more severely, were 
by this time at a standstill. Alvensleben had no reserves, 
and his left was threatened by the approach of fresh French 
troops from Saint-MarceL At the same time he was too 
deeply committed to break off the action : outnumbered by 
four to one, he was doomed to victory or annihilation. A 
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vigorous French initiative at this juncture would have secured 
his destruction. 

The baleful influence of the French commander-in-chief 
now began to make itself felt, and saved the Prussians from 
a situation which was well-nigh desperate. Bazaine seems 
never fully to have made up his mind to press the retreat on 
Verdun and Nancy ; in fact he was in his usual state of inde- 
cision, and was by this time under the influence of the mag- 
netic attraction of the strong fortress of Metz. Instead, 
therefore, of pressing the success on his right and rolling the 
Germans up in that quarter, as he could easily have done, he 
got into a state of alarm about his left, and his sole activ- 
ity during the entire day was devoted to the useless piling up 
of troops in the neighbourhood of Gravelotte to prevent an 
irruption of the Germans in that quarter and the consequent 
severing of his connexion with Metz. It was this fatuous 
action which ruined the French chances of victory when they 
were in reality quite favourable. 

Alvensleben had been so severely handled that by midday 
he found himself practically demobilized and was unable to 
follow up the retreat of Frossard*s infantry. Now was the 
moment for the French to bring up fresh troops on the 
German left and centre and to deliver a strong counter 
attack. But Bazaine contented liimself with arranging a 
fresh line of defence on the R^zonville plateau. Bazaine’s 
supineness enabled Alvensleben to cling to his position during 
the whole of the afternoon, thanks mainly to the admirable 
work of his artillery. But the German left was several times 
on the brink of destruction. Between 1.30 and 2 p.m. a 
division of the sixth corps threatened Vionville, and the 
situation was only saved by a charge of Bredow's cavalry. 
Between 2.30 and 4* p.m. the fourth corps, under Ladmirault, 
who was without orders from Bazaine, turned the Prussian 
left and rendered the position desperate. This time the 
situation was saved by the arrival of the leading columns of 
Voigts Rhetz's (tenth) corps which had marched to the guns. 
This caused Ladmirault to withdraw. As the tenth corps 
gradually came on to the field a counter-attack on the French 
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right was ordered, but failure to reconnoitre led to the mis- 
direction of this attack, and* Schwarzkoppen was caught in 
front and in flank at close range. More than half Wredell’s 
brigade was destroyed, but the pressure was relieved by a 
magnificent charge of cavalry. While this had been going 
on, there had been a great indecisive cavalry m^l6e on the 
extreme left of the Prussian line. The French retired, but 
if Ladmirault had used his fresh troops and almost intact 
artillery to renew the attack, a disaster to the Prussians 
would have been almost inevitable. Ladmirault, however, 
who was still without orders from Bazaine, hesitated to do 
this, and tamely retired to Doncourt. This battle of 16 
August, although the French may be said to have had the 
best of the %hting, was in reality a decisive reverse for 
them. Their retreat westwards was now nearly hopeless, 
and Moltke had time to bring up the second army and drive 
the enemy either into Metz or against the Belgian frontier. 
The lessons of the day had been very remarkable. The 
French infantry had fought with great determination, and 
its cavalry had been used with success. On the other hand 
the German artillery had played a decisive part and had 
inflicted terrible losses on the French, while the German 
cavalry had twice staved off disaster by charges as gallant 
as any in the history of war, and the German infantry had 
held its own against great odds with wonderful tenacity. 
Alvensleben’s splendid determination and tactical skill had 
also been decisive factors in the German success. 

Owing to errors of judgment, which were as much those 
of Moltke as those of Prince Frederick Charles, the Prussians 
for the third time in eleven days, in spite of a numerical 
superiority of three to one in the theatre of war, had found 
themselves outnumbered in the battlefield. The French had 
failed to inflict a defeat on an army only one-half the size 
of their own : even the baleful influence of Bazaine scarcely 
accounts for this, though it accounts for a great deal. Only 
three divisions were engaged on the right — the really vital 
part of the field — while seven divisions with three cavalry 
divisions and the whole artillery reserve were massed in use- 
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less strength on the left. Thus it was that 130,000 French 
failed to beat 77,000 Germans. The fact that the Germans lost 
22^ per cent of troops engaged as compared with a French loss 
of 10 per cent speaks for itself. The former, from Alvens- 
leben downwards, were fired with a splendid determination ; 
and there can be no doubt that the German commanders got 
the last ounce out of their troops in a way that was quite foreign 
to French practice. By doing so they were not only able to 
maintain themselves against odds of four to one, but they 
gave the impression that their numbers were much greater 
than was actually the case. Leboeuf, for instance, was con- 
vinced that he was dealing with a force not of 77,000 but of 
at least 200,000. Above all the Germans displayed a splendid 
solidarity and spirit of co-operation. The one idea of every 
German commander (with one or two unimportant excep- 
tions) was to ding himself into the fray at the point where 
he would be of most service to the common cause. Time 
after time disaster was staved off by the opportune appear- 
ance of troops from another part of the field. In this and 
in Bazaine's ineptitude lay the strength of the Germans. 
Had Bazaine perished (as he nearly did in a cavalry skir- 
mish), or had the French commanders handled their troops 
in the spirited and unselfish way in which the German 
commanders handled theirs, the battle of l6 August must 
have ended in an overwhelming victory for the French. 
Even as it was, had the French renewed their attack on the 
following morning (the l7th), they would almost certainly 
have inflicted serious injury on their exhausted opponents. 
Moltke, at Pont k Mousson, had been curiously ill-informed 
of the condition of affairs ; directly he received the belated 
news of the battle on the Metz-Verdun road he hastened 
the bulk of the first army in that direction ; but it would be 
well on in the following day (the 1 7th) before they could reach 
the fighting line. The King and his Chief of Staff arrived on 
the ground about 6 a.m., and it was with immense relief 
that they found the French did not attack. Bazaine had 
four courses open to him, the first to fall on his exhausted 
antagonist and force his way through to Verdun ; by his 
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inaction on the 17th he let this chance slip: the second to 
retreat east over the Moselle and cut the enemy's com- 
munications ; this would have been a highly dangerous 
step, and Bazaine was not the commander to take such a 
risk : the third to retreat north-west by Conflans or north 
in the direction of Thionville : the fourth to fall back to- 
wards Metz and accept battle in front of the Moselle. The 
most hopeful of these courses was the third, and it was 
Moltke's opinion that it would be adopted. As a matter of 
fact Bazaine, who always followed the line of least apparent 
risk, decided on the fourth course ; he swung his right 
back, until his whole line was at right-angles to the position 
of the previous day ; and occupied a front of about 7^ miles 
from Saint- Privat in the north to Jassy (i.e. almost to the 
Moselle) on the south. It was on the whole a strong, but 
by no means a perfect, position ; its chief, and in the end 
fatal, weakness being the exposure of the right flank, which 
was “ in the air On the left the French line rested on 
the Moselle and was backed by the strong forts of Plappe- 
ville and Saint-Quentin. This makes it all the more strange 
that Bazaine should have massed his reserves in this 
quarter, and not on the exposed right at Saint-Privat : but 
he seems to have been hypnotized by the importance of 
Metz. The Germans made use of the 1 7th to bring seven corps 
into line between Ars and Mars-la-Tour (at right-angles 
to the French line), the point of contact (and the pivot of 
the Germans) being at the Bois de Vaux and later at Grave- 
lotte. On the morning of the 18th they were unaware of 
Bazaine's decision and took no sufficient steps to probe for 
the whereabouts of the French. Instead they made a wide 
sweep northwards, thinking to catch the French in flank if 
they were retiring in that direction, but always with the 
alternative of pivoting on their right if the French proved to 
be to the eastward. For a long time Moltke was in doubt 
as to where he would find the enemy, but by 8 a.m. he was 
convinced that they were in the direction of Metz : and by 
10.30 he had pretty well fathomed their plan, although he 
did not yet know how far the French right extended, a 
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point which was of great importance later in the day. The 
great mass of troops (about 170,000 men) was wheeled to the 
right and orders were given for a simultaneous attack all 
along the French position ; but the attack on the right was 
to be a delaying action while the left struck the decisive 
blow. The Battle of Gravelotte resolves itself into three 
parts. The first was not part of Moltke's scheme. The 
ninth corps (Manstein's) which came in between Saint- 
Privat and Montigny-le-Grange attacked prematurely soon 
after midday. Ladmirault had an excellent chance of dealing 
a severe blow, but he failed to take it. It was not till 5 p.m, 
that the whole German army was in position and the second 
phase of the battle began. 

Meanwhile Steinmetz on the German right round Grave- 
lotte had also attacked prematurely and at about 3.30 had is- 
sued an astounding order for the pursuit of an enemy who was 
not in flight. This amazing blunder was mercilessly punished 
by the French, Frossard making a very fine counter-attack. 
The second German corps, when it came into action, was 
vigorously attacked by the French and thrown into utter 
confusion, and the close of the day saw the German right in 
wild disorder, only maintaining its ground by the tenacity of 
Moltke. But it was on the French right that the attack 
was delivered which decided the day. There the German 
guard and the Saxon corps attacked Canrobert at Roncourt 
and Saint-Privat in superior numbers, but were held at bay 
by the excellence of the chassepdt fire, the guard losing in a 
series of rushes 50 per cent of officers and 30 per cent of 
men. But the superiority of the German artillery at last 
prevailed, and at about 7.30 p.m. the village of Saint-Privat 
was rushed by Saxon troops. This completely turned and 
broke the French right and rolled it up as far as, and beyond, 
Amanvillers and decided the day in favour of the Germans. 
Canrobert had lost 4811 killed and wounded and 2000 
prisoners, and had inflicted nearly double that loss on his 
opponents. The failure to support him lost the day to the 
French. 

In the Battle of Gravelotte the French had opposed some 
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80.000 bayonets and 402 guns to 100,000 Germans with 726 
guns. They lost firstly, because of the superiority of the 
German artillery in every part of the field ; secondly, because 
they had allowed themselves to be decisively outnumbered 
on their right (the weakest point in their position), where the 
Germans had 60,000 and 312 guns to the French 40,000 and 
156 guns ; thirdly, by their failure to employ all their troops 
to the best advantage ; the eighth corps was at no time 
heavily engaged ; fourthly, by the failure of the commander- 
in-chief to take any steps at all ; Bazaine never rode on to 
the field and practically took no notice of what was going 
on ; he seems to have suffered from some kind of mental par- 
alysis which rendered him almost oblivious to his surroundings. 

The battles of Mars-la-Tour and Gravelotte threw the 
army of the Rhine back on Metz and altered the whole com- 
plexion of the campaign. It is good testimony to the virility of 
Moltke’s character that within sixteen hours of the ordeal of 
Gravelotte he had given orders for the continuation of the 
march on Paris. For this march he had now available about 

223.000 men with 813 guns, for he was obliged to leave Prince 
Frederick Charles with 170,000 men and 638 guns in front of 
Metz, and even so the investment of Bazaine was a precarious 
business. The risks he took were therefore great, for if Bazaine 
displayed energy it would not be difficult for him to cut the 
German communications. Between the Germans and Paris 
lay the army of ChMons, under command of Macmahon. It 
was some 130,000 strong, but many of the troops (in particular 
those from Alsace) were demoralized by defeat and retreat, 
and those that were not demoralized were new and untrained. 
The true policy for the French was now to withdraw this 
army in face of the German advance, sacrifice Bazaine, and 
manoeuvre to the south. Unfortunately, however, political 
again prevailed over military expediency, and the traditional 
and fatal ascendancy of the capital over France once more 
asserted itself. Ollivier's ministry had given place on 10 
August to a new cabinet in which the ruling spirit was the 
War Minister — General Palikao. Acting in concert with the 
Empress he decided that at all costs Bazaine must be relieved, 
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and sent peremptory instructions to this effect to Macmahon. 
After long hesitations the Marshal was at last persuaded to 
attempt to carry out Palikao’s plan : and on the 2Sid the army 
of CMlons moved from Reims, whither it had marched on the 
21st, and advanced eastwards to the River Suippe ; then, 
owing to the failure of commissariat, swung north again to 
the Rethel-M6zi^res railway. Moltke had no knowledge of 
political pressure from Paris ; he was therefore obliged to de- 
vise a plan which would fit in either with a French retirement, 
which he thought the most likely, or their advance in the 
direction of Meta. He ordered the two armies into which the 
invading force was divided to advance in a kind of echelon ; 
that of the Crown Prince of Prussia which was farthest to the 
south to be a day's march in front of that of the Crown Prince 
of Saxony. Its functions were, in the event of a battle be- 
tween ChUlons and Paris, to turn the French right flank, or, in 
case of a French advance eastwards, to swing round in a great 
right wheel and press the enemy against the Belgian frontier. 
The march-tables were so constructed that either plan could 
be quickly adopted. On 24 August Moltke got the news 
that Macmahon had moved eastwards, and tentatively (on 
the 25th) began the first movements of his change of direction. 
The campaign that follows resolves itself into this : that Mac- 
mahon, under political pressure, attempts to edge along the 
Belgian frontier, cross the Meuse, and hold out his hand to 
Bazaine : that Moltke lays his plans at all costs to bar Mac- 
mahon' s progress eastward, that he finally does so by the 
Battle of Beaumont, and that, having done so, he proceeds to 
flatten out the French on the anvil of the Belgian frontier, a 
process which ends in the catastrophe of Sedan. 

From 28-26 August Macmahon was feeling his way east- 
wards in the direction of Montm^dy, the direct line to Metz. 
Moltke, on the other hand, gradually confirmed in the opinion 
that his opponent was moving eastwards, began on the 26th his 
great right wheel, and broke off the march on Paris. During 
the next two dajrs the splendid activity of the German 
cavalry enabled Moltke to realize the position of his anta- 
gonist, while the corresponding failure of the French cavalry 
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blinded them to the northward sweep of the enemy. Never- 
theless on the 26th Macmahon was so far alive to his danger 
that he telegraphed to Bazaine saying that ^'he could not 
move farther east without the risk of being cut off”. On the 
same evening he resolved to abandon the attempt, to slip 
back north-westwards, and to resume the retreat towards 
Paris via Mezi^res : he telegraphed to Palikao announcing this 
intention, and the Minister for War at once telegraphed to 
the Emperor: ^^If Bazaine is abandoned it means revolu- 
tion It was this telegram which decided the issue of the 
war: Macmahon yielded, reversed his plans, and resumed 
his eastward movement. From that moment his position 
was hopeless : the only question that remained was, what 
would be the extent of the disaster ? 

The continued counter-orders had spread confusion and 
demoralization amongst the French columns, and this con- 
fusion had been increased by the activity of the German 
cavalry. On the 29th the Stenay Bridge over the Meuse 
was occupied by a German detachment, and Macmahon’s sole 
chance of getting across was the Mouzon Bridge — only eight 
miles from the Belgian frontier, towards which he was being 
gradually edged. The twelfth French corps crossed the 
river at Mouzon, but the fifth corps, which was without orders 
owing to the capture of Macmahon’ s aide-^e-campy was still 
pushing on for Stenay much harassed by the German cavalry 
patrols ; when orders reached it, it withdrew to Beaumont by 
a night march. There it was overtaken in bivouac by the 
Germans and defeated with a loss of 6000 to 7000 men and 42 
guns. The rout of Beaumont destroyed the abeady shaken 
morale of the French, and reduced Macmahon's effective 
fighting force by almost one-third : it put an end to all idea 
of crossing the Meuse : it jammed the French yet farther 
against the frontier and led directly to the final disaster of 
Sedan. 

After Beaumont victory was no longer possible to Mac- 
mahon, even escape was extremely problematical. His only 
course was to try and extricate himself with all possible 
speed from, his perilous situation. Unfortunately he did not 
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realize the extent and imminence of the danger, was in two 
minds as to what he should do, and was still influenced by 
the political pressure which urged him forward to the relief 
of Bazaine, and that at a moment when the extreme gravity 
of the military situation should have left no room for any but 
military considerations. The only course compatible with 
safety — and even it was by no means easy — was to break, the 
Meuse bridges, sidle off under cover of the river towards 
M^zi^res, and resume the retreat westwards ; Macmahou was 
inclined to adopt this course, but the pressure of repeated 
messages from Paris urging him to continue eastwards made 
him hesitate, and at that juncture hesitation meant destruc- 
tion. In this temporizing mood the Marshal decided to rally 
his army at Sedan, where he would at any rate have the 
Meuse between him and the enemy, and where he hoped to 
have time to come to a final decision. But the Meuse would 
be no obstacle to the Germans unless the bridges were broken, 
and, although Macmahon gave orders that this should be done, 
his orders — owing to the mismanagement of his subordinates 
r— were not executed, with the result that the Germans were 
able to push their troops across the river without any delay 
and to take full advantage of the Marshal's dilatory tactics. 

Sedan from the point of view of modern warfare — and 
the Franco-Prussian War is essentially modern warfare — is a 
death-trap. The town lies on the right bank of the winding 
Meuse; its fortifications in 1870 were quite antiquated; the 
plateau north-east of the town, which formed the French posi- 
tion on 1 September, slopes gently down towards the town, 
and is commanded by a ring of wooded heights, well suited 
for artillery. The German plan was simple and admir- 
ably executed. A vigorous attack was to be delivered at 
Bazeilles, a little above Sedan, where there was an intact 
railway bridge. While this was in progress the left and right 
wings were to push across the river above and below the town, 
and gradually to edge round the French position and occupy 
the heights above referred to until the circle of investment 
was complete, and then the remorseless pressure was to be- 
gin, The Bavarian corps under General von der Tann was 
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told off for the attack on Bazeilles : Lebrun met it with great 
gallantry and vigour. The action was extremely fierce, and 
the French had good success : but it was only of secondary 
importance, a fact which they failed to perceive, for while it 
was in progress, the German wings were stealing round to 
complete the investment. Their success at Bazeilles en- 
couraged the French in the fatal belief that it was still pos- 
sible for them to break out eastward. Ducrot alone of the 
French generals seems to have been alive to the fearful gravity 
of the situation. He had already on the previous day at- 
tempted to begin the retreat on M^zi^res, which alone could 
have partially extricated the army ; but his movement had been 
countermanded by Macmahon. Since then he had repeatedly 
drawn the attention of his colleagues to the imminence of the 
danger to which they seemed oblivious. At 6.15 a.m. fortune 
placed the chief command in Ducrot's hands. Macmahon re- 
ceived a wound which rendered him incapable of further inter- 
vention in the battle and he appointed Ducrot to succeed him. 
Ducrot realized that the only hope of extricating any part 
of the army was to retreat at once on Mdzi^res, and with 
admirable promptitude he gave orders for the commencement 
of this operation. It was full of danger, but it was the last 
chance. At this moment^ General de Wimpffen, who had 
joined the army two days before to replace Failly, produced 
an order from the War Minister, giving him the supreme 
command in the event of Macmahon’ s elimination ; De 
Wimpffen was a brave soldier but he had no clear conception 
of the general situation, no previous experience of the Ger- 
mans, and no knowledge of Moltke’s methods]: moreover his 
was a political appointment ; he had come to carry out politi- 
cal instructions. Under the pressure of Palikao’s orders, 
and encouraged by the partial success of Lebrun over the 
Bavarians, he cancelled Ducrot’s orders, and by doing so 
sealed the fate of the army and the empire. Even the hope 
of a decisive success at Bazeilles, which would not have really 
affected the result of the battle, was soon dissipated ; for the 
Bavaiians, strongly reinforced, now carried the village. 

^ At g a.m. 
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Meanwhile the German fifth and eleventh corps had crossed 
the river below the great bend, to complete the investment 
on this side and cut off the French retreat on M^zi^res. At 
the head of the bend of the river at Falizette the road to 
M^zi^res passes through a considerable defile commanded 
by heights- Both in order to secure their own retreat and 
to prevent the German advance in this direction, it was 
of the last importance to the French that these heights should 
be held, and they had made the fatal mistake of not occupy- 
ing them. De Wimpffen, cherishing his delusions, was in- 
tent on breaking out eastwards and wholly occupied with 
the fighting at Bazeilles ; he had handed over the command 
in this part of the field to Ducrot ; but it was in vain that 
that gallant soldier tried to remedy the fatal negligence by 
magnificent cavalry charges. Once through the Falizette 
defile the Germans had the fortunes of the day in their own 
hands : one by one the batteries appeared on the heights ; 
a terrific bombardment then began, and increased in intensity 
until from 400 to 500 guns were concentrated on the French 
position and the town of Sedan. 

De Wimpffen was still confident in his ability to cut his 
way out, but the Emperor who had been present as a spec- 
tator all day, with a truer appreciation of the circumstances, 
had given way to despair, and at 1 p.m. caused the white 
flag to be hoisted on the citadel. As was only to be expected 
this had no effect, and no general could be found who would 
put his name to a capitulation. So the struggle continued. 
At last some Prussian officers entered the town and deman- 
ded its surrender. Napoleon at once addressed a letter to 
the King of Prussia : “ Monsieur mon frire^ nayant plX mourir 
d la Ute de mes troupes^ il ne me reste qud mettre mon &p&e entre 
les Tfiains de votre Majesty, NapoUon.** To this the King 
rephed asking that an officer be appointed with full powers 
to complete the surrender. De Wimpffen met Moltke and 
Bismarck at Donch6ry, and it became quickly clear that the 
two adamantine Prussians would not spare their conquered 
foe : the whole of the French troops were to become prison- 
ers of war: the French demurred; Moltke pointed piti- 
voL. m. — 25 
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lessly to their hopeless situation and gave them till 9 o’clock 
to decide, at which hour the bombardment was to recom- 
mence. De WimpfFen and his colleagues returned to Sedan, 
and the mouths of 400 to 500 cannon visible from the citadel 
were a more convincing argument than any that Moltke and 
Bismarck could have devised. At 6 a.m. the Emperor set out 
to seek an interview with the King. He met Bismarck at 
Donchery, but could not prevail on him to give way an inch ; 
and it was not until the capitulation was signed that the 
two sovereigns met. Thus ended the catastrophe of Sedan I 
it had been in the main a i splendid illustration of the merits 
of the German military system and of the weakness of the 
French. Never had the mechanical precision of the German 
methods been more admirably developed. Never had the 
vigorous independent initiative of their commanders been 
more happily displayed. Never had the relentless nature of 
their blows, military and diplomatic, been more completely 
demonstrated. Above all, never had the leadership of their 
great commander been more cool, thorough, and sagacious. 
It was perhaps in leadership that their superiority over the 
French was most marked. On the French side everything 
had gone wrong. Driven into a death-trap, partly by the 
political pressure of the ministry, partly by the vigour of 
their opponents, they had never realized their position, and 
had neglected the only means of escape. Losing their com- 
mander at the outset of the battle, they had for a moment 
fallen under the command of the one man who might have 
extricated them without complete disaster. But he was ap- 
pointed only to be supplanted by a general who was totally 
ignorant of the new warfare and blind to the perils of the 
situation. In every direction subordinates had made fatal 
mistakes. The bridges had not been destroyed, the vital 
positions had not been occupied. Only in valour had the 
French been the equals of their adversaries. 
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CHAPTER XL 


THE PEOPLE'S WAR, THE COMMUNE, AND THE 
PEACE OF FRANKFORT 

T he catastrophe of Sedan did not end the war, but 
opened a new and, as it proved, final phase. France, 
even after the terrible blow of 1 September disorgan- 
ized and unprepared for national resistance though she was, 
held out for five months, during which there were many moments 
more uncomfortable for the Prussians than any that had hitherto 
occurred. The Prussian army had proved its professional su- 
periority to the French under the new conditions of warfare, it 
was now to discover that a nation in agony has resources other 
than those vested in its professional army, and that an irregular 
national resistance, contemptible as it may seem to the profes- 
sional soldier, has terrors even greater than those of the formal 
resistance of regular troops, and presents conditions more incal- 
culable and therefore less easy to meet. The unreasonable 
human element that refuses to recognize defeat enters the 
arena and complicates and confuses the problem, until the 
professional soldier is glad to make the best terms he can with 
it. The terrible months of the autumn and winter of 1870-71 
were full of lessons for Prussia, for France, and for posterity. 

The Germans in the first place quickly began to experience 
the difficulties attendant on irregular warfare in a country 
whose entire population is hostile. Trustworthy information 
ceased to be obtainable ; reconnaissance, save on the grand 
scale, became impossible: ignorance of the strength and 
whereabouts of the enemy's forces became a common con- 
dition, with the result that, while large armies were detached 
to deal with phantom opponents, insufficient forces were often 
used in dealing with strong bodies of the enemy. The foe 
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of war/' as it is called, became more and more intense, and, 
while the Prussian army remained a magnificent engine, its 
energies were too often misdirected, and inevitably so. Next 
the Germans discovered that even in France, dominated as 
she has always been by Paris, the capital was not everything, 
that there was in the last resort a fund of resistance outside 
of and detached from Paris. Moltke, in particular, laid al- 
together exaggerated stress on the importance of the capital 
and scorned the idea of provincial resistance. He was destined 
to a remarkable disillusionment. Not only was the resistance 
of Paris infinitely more determined than he had thought pos- 
sible, but the provinces developed a capacity for resistance, 
and after a time for attack also, that he had not dreamt of. 
And while Prussia was learning these lessons, France, and 
with her Europe, was also learning in a school of adversity. 
The first and most terrible of these lessons was the need for 
deliberate preliminary organization even of the last resources 
of national resistance. A little provision, a little preparation 
in time of peace, would have made all the difference between 
success and failure. All the magnificent energy of Gambetta 
and de Freycinet could not extemporize a military organiza- 
tion for national defence in the face of invasion : and so 
amid all the horrors of the most desperate and recriminatory 
warfare France learnt the lesson that, because national re- 
sistance to invasion is necessarily desperate, there is no reason 
why it should not also be deliberately organized. The final 
blows in a struggle of self-defence should be as scientific 
as those dealt in the early sparring ; it is not when driven 
to the ropes that the boxer can abandon science. One other 
lesson in her agony France learnt and taught : that there is 
a moment when desperate and apparently unreasonable resist- 
ance actually pays, when sl fou furietix like Gambetta ^ is the 
best asset of a nation. If France had collapsed after Sedan, 
as — from a professional mihtary point of view she should 
have collapsed— not only would her prestige have been ruined, 
but her self-respect would have vanished. As it was in those 
five months of self-sacrifice she vindicated her right to retain 

^ The phrase is that of Thiers. 
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her self-respect, and demonstrated the fe-ct that it is danger- 
ous to press a proud nation to extremities of humiliation. 

News of Sedan reached Paris on S September and the re- 
publican deputies of the left, under the leadership of Jules 
Favre and L^on Gambetta, at once proposed the overthrow of 
the Napoleonic dynasty and the establishment of a committee 
of government to offer resistance to the invasion. The min- 
istry was completely paralysed and failed to give any lead 
to public opinion. As a matter of fact defeat involved the 
spontaneous fall of the dynasty, for the Bonapartes only 
reigned on condition of remaining undefeated. Thiers re- 
cognized this and advocated a declaration which, without 
proclaiming the overthrow of the d3masty, tacitly accepted 
its disappearance. This compromise found favour with a 
majority of the deputies : but by this time the populace, 
which was naturally in a state of considerable excitement, 
took the law into its own hands. The hall of the Assembly 
was invaded : loud demands for a Republic were emitted : 
Gambetta and Favre assumed the lead : and a Provisional 
Government of National Defence was proclaimed from the 
Hdtel de Ville. Trochu, the Governor-General of Paris, was 
made President, and Gambetta, Jules Favre, Arago, Gr6vy, 
and Rochefort completed the Government (4 September, 
1870). 

The Provisional Government found itself in an equivocal 
position. In the first place it was really little more than a 
local council brought into being to face the immediate need, 
to wit the defence of Paris, and not in any real sense a na- 
tional body created to protect the interests of France. That 
this was the case was very soon to be demonstrated, when 
it allowed itself to be locked up in the besieged capital, and 
thus placed itself in a position from which it was practically 
impossible to govern. This was the commencement of the 
severance of the interests of the capital and the nation which 
was to result in the Commune of 1871 • But the Government of 
4f September was not only a non-representative and non- 
nati^mal body, it was also a body divided in itself. For while 
Gambetta and the extreme Republican members, returning to 
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the heroic attitude of 1792, advocated resistance to the last 
extremity, Trochu, the nominal head of the Government, and 
J ules Favre were willing to treat with the invader. The latter 
actually met Bismarck on 19 September at Ferri^res to learn 
from him the terms on which an armistice would be granted, 
while Thiers, by direction of the Government, started on a 
round of the European courts to ascertain whether any of 
the powers could be persuaded to intervene. Already there- 
fore there was evidence of discord in the Government. 

On the side of the Germans there had been no hesita- 
tion after Sedan. In spite of the fact that very large forces 
were engaged in the investment of Metz and the sieges of 
Toul and Strassburg, and that every day's march meant a 
longer line of communications and a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the fighting force, Moltke lost no time in deciding 
to strike at once at the French Capital. He was impelled to 
this decision by his conviction that Paris would not submit 
for long to the rigours of a siege and that the provinces 
would do nothing to relieve the Capital, and by his belief 
that the fall of the Capital would end the war at a blow. In 
each of these calculations he was wrong. Paris held out for 
nearly five months and suffered great extremities with ad- 
mirable fortitude : the provinces organized a resistance which 
all but ruined the Prussian campaign, and the fall of Paris 
did not involve the cessation of hostilities. Nevertheless 
Moltke’s decision was worthy of him, and the correct course 
for a commander situated as he was after Sedan. For the 
investment of the twenty miles of enceinte no more than 
14*7,000 men were available, though this number was quickly 
increased after the fall of Toul and Strassburg in the end of 
September and above all after the surrender of Bazaine on 
9.1 October. On the other side the French could count on 
Vinoy’s thirteenth corps which had not been involved in the 
catastrophe of Sedan, and on the newly enrolled fourteenth 
corps : in all about 80,000 regulars, none of them of very 
high quality; 115,000 gardes mobiles and 100,000 gardes 
naiionales brought the total up to about 295,000 men. With 
these numerous, but to a great extent untrained, forces and 
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with the assistance of naval guns^ Paris prepared to defy the 
invader : and on 19 September began the siege which, 
contrary to Moltke’s expectations, was to hold a large part of 
the Prussian army for the best part of five months.^ 

Before the completion of the investment the Provisional 
Government had. so far recognized its duty to the nation as 
to send a delegation to Tours to organize provincial resistance, 
and on 9 October Gambetta made a sensational escape from 
Paris in a balloon and joined the delegates. Ably backed 
by de Freycinet, he^at once became the life and soul of the 
national resistance. His frenzied energy and half-mad 
violence roused France to efforts of which no one, least of all 
the Prussian Head-quarter Staff, had believed her capable. 
Not even Gambetta, however, could extemporize training, 
transport, commissariat, and leadership : and the People's 
War,’' which, given ordinary foresight and preparedness, 
might have ended in the paralysis, if not the defeat, of the 
invaders, was doomed from the first to be a splendid forlorn 
hope, the profit of which was moral rather than material. Of 
regular troops outside Paris, France was almost completely 
destitute. There were nine cavalry regiments, three in- 
fantry regiments of three battalions each, three odd infantry 
battalions and a single battery of artillery, and that was all. 
On the other hand the irregular resources from which re- 
cruits could be drawn, and which included the garde mohilef 
garde naLionale and francs Ureurs (privately organized bodies of 
irregulars), numbered over two million men. It was not lack 
of men or even of material that stultified the national resist- 
ance, but lack of that deliberate preliminary organization 
which cannot be extemporized, and lack also of capable 
leaders. 

The opportunity of the French was in the early days of 
the investment, while Toul, Strassburg, and especially Metz, 
were holding out and the beleaguering army was really too 
weak for its mission ; this gave the French ten weeks' law, 
and had there been any territorial organization existing in 
France they might have used those weeks with great effect. 

1 Actually eighteen weeks and four days. 
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Already before the arrival of Gambetta at Tours, General de 
la Motte Rouge, who was in command, in response to instruc- 
tions that he should do something and do it quickly, had 
driven in the fourth German cavalry division which had been 
pushing southward along the Paris-Orleans road. General 
von der Tann with the first Bavarian corps (supplemented 
later by the twenty-second division, in all 21,000 infantry, 
6700 cavalry, and 160 guns), had been dispatched south with 
orders to clear the country in the direction of Orleans and 
Chartres, occupy Orleans, and push on to Tours. Von der 
Tann was opposed in this task by superior forces of the 
enemy, but they were ill trained and badly led and, though 
they fought heroically, they were unable to save Orleans, 
which was occupied by the Bavarians on 11 October, though 
only after von der Tann had lost 1200 men. The Bavarian 
commander was now instructed to push southward to 
Bpurges, the great arsenal, and Vierzon, the great railway 
junction, as well as towards Tours, the seat of government : 
but, with the small force available after allowing for the 
garrison of Orleans, and in view of the difficult ground south 
of the Loire and the great length of communications which 
such an advance would have entailed, he considered the 
risks too great, and contented himself with detaching a 
force to occupy Chartres, which town surrendered on 21 
October. 

Meanwhile Gambetta’s influence was making itself felt ; 
recruits were flocking to the standards,^ and measures were 
taken which made the resistance to the invaders really uni- 
versal. D'Aurelle de Paladines replaced de la Motte Rouge, 
and an army of 120,000 was prepared for the recapture of 
Orleans, which was to be used as a base for an expedition for 
the relief of Paris. This was the true crisis of the campaign. 
There was good hope of a successful issue ; von der Tann 
was greatly outnumbered, the investment of Paris strained 
the resources of the invaders to the utmost, the garrison of 
the capital was ready for a determined sortie. Just at this 
moment came the fatal news that Bazaine had capitu- 

^ About 800,000 men were recruited in four months. 
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lated on 27 October. To the very end that incapable soldier 
seemed destined to ruin the fortunes of his country. No 
doubt his position at Metz had been growing increasingly 
uncomfortable, and his ultimate surrender unless relieved 
was inevitable : but he was far from being reduced to the 
last extremity. A Mass^na or a Palafox would have held 
out for several weeks more, especially in view of the enor- 
mous importance to France of the detention of 200,000 
Germans before Metz : but Bazaine was not a man to endure 
extremities ; he surrendered prematurely, and by his surrender 
stultified the heroism of Gambetta and the patriotism of Paris, 
and ruined the chances of France in the second campaign, 
as he had at Gravelotte thrown away her chances in the 
first.^ 

Even this terrible blow did not affect Gambetta’s resolu- 
tion. He proceeded with the execution of his plan. Von der 
Tann was attacked on 9 November at Coulmiers (south-west of 
Orleans), driven back through the city, and compelled to 
evacuate it. By this time, however, Prince Frederick Charles' 
troops, released from the siege of Metz, were becoming avail- 
able and the scales were turned against the French. But 
now the difficulty of dealing with a national resistance began 
to make itself felt. Lacking trustworthy information, unable 
to spare troops for reconnaissance in force, the Prussian Head- 
quarter Staff fell into blunders of judgment which told 
heavily in favour of the French, largely discounted the ad- 
vantage which had accrued by the capitulation of Metz, and 
greatly prolonged the war. Steps were indeed taken to cover 
the long and delicate line of communications, an attack on 
which might have afforded the French their best chance of 
success. Werder, with the troops which had been held before 
Strassburg, occupied Dijon, and siege was laid to Belfort. 
The first army (part of that of Metz) was pushed forward 
towards Rouen and Amiens to guard against local attacks 
from that quarter, and the second was told off to deal with 
the situation on the Loire. But the activity of General 

^ 6ooo officers, 173,000 men, 541 field guns and 800 siege guns were 
surrendered at Metz. 
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Fiereck in the west had convinced Moltke that it was in this 
quarter and not in the direction of Orleans that the real 
danger lay. As a matter of fact Fiereck's army was a myth ; 
outside the imagination of the Prussian Head-quarter Staff 
it never really existed ; his only command was a few de- 
tachments of francs tireurs and irregulars, but these he used 
with brilliant ability to create the illusion of an “ Army of 
the West**. A detachment under the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, which had been originally intended 
to move against Orleans^ was diverted to deal with this 
imaginary Western menace, and operated actively against 
a non-existent force, while Prince Frederick Charles with 
the second army (from Metz) adopted a defensive attitude 
between Paris and Orleans. It was not till the end of 
November that it was considered safe to order an advance 
southward. Gambetta meanwhile was urging d’Aurelle de 
Paladines to push forward to the relief of Paris, with the re- 
sult that on 28 November the French attacked the German 
left at Beaune la Rolande with 50,000 men. This attack was 
successfully repulsed by the tenth corps after severe fighting, 
and thus the initial step on the road to Paris failed. Aware 
that a southward sortie from Paris was in contemplation, 
Gambetta with great resolution immediately ordered a second 
attempt, this time on the German right : the Battle of 
Loigny Poupry, where the detachment of the Grand Duke 
was now stationed, was fought on 2 December. It very 
much resembled that of Beaune la Rolande, and ended 
similarly in the repulse of the French. This time the 
Germans realized the extent of their success and pushed their 
way forward to Orleans, which they re occupied on 4 Dec- 
ember though only after severe fighting. Thus the French 
had been defeated thrice in a single week. All idea of 
co-operation with the defenders of Paris was at an end. The 
second crisis of the campaign was over. 

The great sortie from Paris had taken place on 29 Novem- 
ber but had ended in complete failure. The combinations of 
the French did not succeed, the preparations were incomplete, 
and the Germans met the sortie with a stubborn resistance. 
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On 4 December Ducrot led his men back into Paris. The con- 
dition of the besieged city was becoming desperate. Mean- 
while Rouen and Amiens had fallen to Manteuffel, Werder 
got the upper hand of Cremer and Garibaldi — (the Italian 
patriot had taken up arms on behalf of his old allies) — in the 
Dijon theatre of war. Belfort, however, held out resolutely. 

After the fall of Orleans the seat of Government was re- 
moved to Bordeaux, but in spite of all that had happened 
there was still some fight left in the French. General 
Chanzy offered a staunch resistance to the wearied Germans 
in front of Beaugency, until the terrible hardships of a winter 
campaign became too great for the endurance of his raw 
troops, and he withdrew to Venddme and finally to le Mans, 
having given an excellent account of himself under the most 
trying conditions. Chanzy's operations had enabled Bourbaki 
to rally the shattered main army of the Loire : and, unable 
to do more, the Germans fell back on Orleans and Chartres. 
While a paralysis of weariness thus fell on the south-western 
theatre of war, fresh trouble for the Germans sprang up in 
the north, where General Faidherbe had gathered a con- 
siderable force (40,000) round Arras. He drove the Germans 
out of Amiens, saved le Havre which had been threatened, 
and held Manteuffel at bay in a three days' action in the 
neighbourhood of Amiens. 

Encouraged by the news of this success, the garrison of 
Paris attempted another sortie, this time towards the north. 
But Trochu had altogether lost heart and failed to press it (21 
December). Moltke had collected sufficient guns and am- 
munition to enable him on 27 December to begin the bom- 
bardment of the forts, and on 5 January that of the town. 
Meanwhile, undaunted by repeated failures, Gambetta with 
rare courage and persistence was preparing a final effort to 
rescue the capital. D’Aurelle de Paladines had been super- 
seded, and an elaborate plan devised for combining the 
various contingents towards the East and threatening the 
German communications. But the necessary movements 
proved altogether too involved for raw troops and a dislocated 
railway system, and Werder was able to concentrate his 
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forces in time to save the situation for the Germans. He 
cut Bourbaki, who was in charge of the operations, off from 
Belfort (the relief of which was part of the scheme), took up 
a strong position east of that town, resisted all attacks, and 
finally obliged Bourbaki to fall back. Hemmed in by the 
German reinforcements sent from head-quarters, Bourbaki 
was pressed against the Swiss frontier, and at last over it, 
when his 80,000 men were promptly disarmed by the Swiss. 
Shortly afterwards (17 February), Belfort surrendered by 
order of the Government after holding out for 106 days. 

While these events had been happening in the east, 
Chanzy had reorganized his army at le Mans, and Prince 
Frederick Charles was pushed westwards to deal with him. 
The Germans (60,000 strong) attacked the French (150,000 
strong) in front of le Mans and after two days’ heavy fight- 
ing drove them from their positions, inflicting on them a loss 
of 6000 killed and wounded and capturing 20,000 prisoners. 
Only Faidherbe now remained to be dealt with. He had 
won a substantial success on 3 January near P6ronne, but his 
troops were raw and exhausted and he failed to follow it 
up. Then he was ordered to move eastwards towards Saint- 
Quentin in order to threaten the German communications 
and co-operate with Bourbaki. On 19 January, however, the 
Germans fell on the French near Samt-Quentin and Faid- 
herbe suffered defeat. 

Everywhere therefore the French had been fought to a 
standstill and the fate of Paris was sealed. A final desper- 
ate sortie, in which the National Guard for the first time took 
part, was made on 19 January from Mont Val^rien in the 
direction of Versailles. It endedlike the others in failure, and 
on the 23rd Jules Favre appeared at Versailles to treat with 
the enemy. Five days later (28 February) an armistice of 
three weeks was signed in order that a National Assembly 
might be elected to decide the question of peace or war. 
Paris surrendered, the outer works being delivered up to the 
enemy, and an indemnity of £8,000,000 beiug promised. 
Gambetta protested vigorously against the usurpation of 
national authority by the capital: but hardly a voice was 
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raised to support Mm, so that he was forced into resignation. 
France had had enough : the elections, which followed im- 
mediately on the armistice, proved that peace was the upper- 
most thought with the majority of the nation. What form 
the new government of France should take was a minor con- 
sideration. Of the 630 deputies who assembled at Bordeaux 
about 4 j 00 were Monarchists of one shade or another (divided 
equally between Orleanism and Legitimism), while some 
200 were Republicans, about half of whom could be reckoned 
as Radicals, and the Assembly included about 30 Bonapartists. 
But the Assembly of Bordeaux* was not primarily a party as- 
sembly at all. The deputies had been chosen not for their 
political opinions but for their personal qualifications. Their 
mission was to extricate France from her horrible position, 
not to found any particular form of government or further 
any special party programme. 

During the elections there had been a general set to- 
wards Thiers. His long experience, his caution, intellectual 
power, and the fact that he had foretold the disasters which 
had overtaken the nation, prompted France to look to him in 
this hour of need. He had been elected in twenty-six con- 
stituencies and the Assembly promptly nominated him Chief 
of the Executive, Jules Favre being chosen President. Thiers, 
whose antecedents are familiar to us, was now seventy-three, 
but, still full of buoyancy and self-confidence, he had not by 
any means outgrown ambition and self-interest. He had been 
instrumental in the establishment of the Orleans monarchy, 
but had quarrelled violently with Guizot, and the downfall of 
Louis PMlippe was largely the consequence of the extreme 
party feeling which he fomented. Then, opposed as he was to 
the Empire, he had sat down under Napoleon III. In 1852 he 
had been driven from public life and bad devoted his leisure to 
the production of his History of the Consulate and Empire ” 
Returning to political life in 1863, he had proved his good 
sense and political vision by foreseeing the connexion between 
Italian and German unity ; as well as by his condemnation of 
the Mexican expedition. Here then was a practical politician 
of ripe e^qperience, great self-reliance, and unrivalled judg- 
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ment, who was ready to deal with the terrible situation in 
which France was plunged. 

Thiers’ object, like that of the Assembly and indeed of 
the whole country, was to find the form of government 
which in this time of stress would divide France least, and 
to procure, party man as he was, the temporary burial of the 
party hatchet. His first step was to pledge himself to ob- 
serve a strict neutrality on the constitutional question and 
to devote himself to remedial measures (Pact of Bordeaux), 
The question whether the struggle should be continued had 
already been decided in the elections. The public verdict 
was for peace. This was not to say that a continuance of 
resistance was impossible. Indeed the capitulation of Paris 
would have made resistance easier. ’ The efforts of Gambetta 
had been gravely hampered by the needs of the Capital, 
which had involved sending raw forces time after time to the 
attack. If the war had been continued this would have been 
altered : the French could have stood on the defensive and 
the onus of attack would have been with the Germans. 
But the country had already declared for peace, and the con- 
clusion of peace was the first task of the new Chief of the 
Executive. On 21 February therefore he met Bismarck. That 
statesman, who had throughout been opposed to the advance 
to Paris, was also anxious for peace. He had already laid 
down his terms to Jules Favre — Alsace, Metz, and Belfort, 
that part of the Lorraine known as the department of the 
Moselle, and an indemnity of six milliards ; France to be oc- 
cupied until the sum was paid.^ Thiers secured an extension 
of the armistice by four days, and procured interviews with 
the King-Emperor and Crown Prince, in which he pleaded 
for more generous treatment. Bismarck had quickly seen 
that Thiers would not renew hostilities for the sake of Metz : 
he gave up the claim to Belfort and reduced the indemnity 
by one milliard, on condition that the Germans should be 
allowed to occupy the Champs Elys^es quarter of Paris until 
the ratification of the terms. On this basis the preliminaries 

1 But the evacuation was to begin with the payment of the first in- 
stalment. 
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of peace were signed on 26 February ; on 1 March they 
were ratified by the Assembly. 

This surrender of territory, and in particular the humiliat- 
ing condition which handed over the Capital for occupation, 
rendered inevitable a catastrophe which had long been 
probable — to wit a struggle between France and Paris. The 
over-riding of the Capital by the country in the matter of terms 
of peace, the surrender of Paris for occupation by the enemy, 
the selection of Versailles as the meeting place of the 
Assembly, the monarchical character of that Assembly, the 
consequent fears for the stability of the Republic, and finally 
the ill-timed measures of the Government enforcing the rents 
and debts due in Paris for the period of the siege, all con- 
tributed to the breach between France and the Capital. 
And the city was crammed with inflammable material. Many 
of the more substantial citizens had departed ; commerce 
and industry were at a standstill ; the entire population was 
not only idle and excited but armed ; the streets were full of 
disbanded soldiers, for the National Guard had been allowed 
to retain their weapons at the armistice.^ Incendiaries 
had flocked to the city from every quarter: extremists of 
every shade — Anarchists (or Blanquists as they were called), 
Jacobins, Socialists, and the industrial combination known as 
the Internationale — ^began to act together, gradually con- 
centrating on the ideal of a communal federation, such as 
had been advocated by Rousseau. This ideal became the 
rallying point of the discontented factions. Rural plebiscites 
had been the undoing of the country and were to be ended. 
Republicanism was to be retained, the provinces were 
not to dictate to the Capital, nor the rural districts to the 
towns : as for the enemy, memories of the national resistance 
of 1792 were revived, and the surrender of French territory 
was held up to execration by the men who deemed them- 

1 Jules Favre had agreed to this; he thought it was impossible to 
disarm them. He afterwards asked pardon of God and man for his 
blunder. There has always been a suspicion that Bismarck was not 
averse to a popular outbreak in Paris. Jules Favre did not believe, how- 
ever, that the Germans attempted to provoke the Commune (Favre, “ Let 
gouvemement de la defense nationale,” iii. 342). 
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selves the successors of the Jacobins of that earlier period. 
Clearly a conflagration was inevitable. Thiers recognized 
from the first that Paris would have to be subdued and that 
the troops, of which there were some 25,000 to 30,000 avail- 
able, would have to be employed for the purpose. 

The brief occupation of the Champs !]Slys6es quarter by 
the Germans (1-3 March) had driven the Parisians to a 
frenzy : and many of the cannons from the ramparts were 
dragged up to Montmartre. The National Guard sided whole- 
heartedly with the insurrectionaries, formed themselves into 
a federation, and appointed a Central Committee which took 
a prominent part in the organization of revolt, Thiers, who 
went in person to the capital, decided that the first step was 
to recover the cannons from Montmartre : but the soldiers who 
were sent to carry out this dangerous and disagreeable task 
failed in their duty and fraternized with the populace^nd 
Generals Thomas andLecomte were assassinated (18 March) : 
whereupon Thiers and the other officials withdrew to Ver- 
sailles and prepared to reduce the capital by military opera- 
tions. Thus began the second siege of Paris ; this time not 
by foreigners but by Frenchmen. 

For a moment there was a stupefied pause in which the 
voice of conciliation was heard. But matters had already 
gone too far : and on 22 March a manifestation by “ friends 
of order ” on the Place Venddme was fired on, after which 
nothing could avert fratricidal strife of the most terrible 
character. A fresh Commune^ representative of every shade 
of Republican opinion, was elected: but the Central Com- 
mittee continued to sit and to direct the insurrection. On 3 
April the Communists made an attempt to strike at Versailles, 
but were held at bay by the defences of Mont Val^rien. 
After this the siege proper began. The inspiration of the 
attack came from Thiers. The little . elderly, frock-coated 
figure fluttered briskly amongst the batteries, directed the 
method of attack, and peered from behind huge glasses at 
the efiect of the bombardment ; he was indefatigable, ada- 
mant, almost jaunty, throughout the terrible time. Within 
the city the guiding spirits were Felix Pyat and Delescluze, 
VOL. m. — 26 
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who acted through a newly established Committee of the 
Public Safety, both revolutionary veterans, steeped in the 
most violent Jacobin traditions. Delescluze indeed was a 
dying man — a tragic impressive figure. Many foreigners — 
Poles and Italians — were given commands. 

On 9 May Fort Issy was captured by the besiegers, on 
the 14th Fort Vauves, and on 21 May the Western District 
was occupied by the forces of the Government. The Com- 
mune dissolved itself, the Committee of Public Safety, under 
the influence of Delescluze, stood firm. The Revolutionaries 
were resolved to fight to the death and if necessary to bury 
themselves in the ruins of their homes. “ After the barri- 
cades our houses, after our houses our ruins/’ was the word 
given by Delescluze. The week that followed bafiles descrip- 
tion : fierce fighting and fierce reprisals, incendiarism, mas- 
sacre, martial law, executions and fusillades, were its 
characteristics, and it was rightly known as the “ bloody 
week Amongst the historical buildings that perished were 
the Tuileries and the Hdtel de Ville. Amongst the innocent 
victims was the Archbishop of Paris, who was held by the 
Communists as hostage. With the gradual reduction of Paris 
reprisals began. The military authorities acted with merci- 
less severity. By the 28th the insurrection had been 
repressed, but Paris was a shambles and full of smoking 
ruins. Then the Government reprisals began. All the 
leaders of the Commune were summarily condenmed and shot. 
There were 850,000 denunciations, 48,500 prisoners : nearly 
10,000 persons were condemned to banishment, deportation, 
or detention. In all Paris lost some 80,000 citizens. 

All through this terrible crisis the Government had been 
occupied with the negotiations for a definitive peace with 
Germany. A conference between the plenipotentiaries of 
the two powers met at Brussels on 24 March, 1871, and it 
quickly became clear that the Germans meant to extract the 
last drop of blood out of their vanquished foe. They insisted 
that the payment of the five milliard indemnity should be in 
coin, which was wholly unreasonable, they demanded com- 
pensation for the Germans who had been expelled from 
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France^ the reimposition of the commercial treaty of 1862, 
the unconditional surrender of the railways in the ceded 
districts,^ and the reintroduction of a provision securing private 
property at sea. Counter proposals were made on behalf of 
France. The outbreak of civil war gravely complicated and 
aggravated the situation : to meet the crisis Thiers was ob- 
liged to ask for concessions from the Prussians, so that he 
might have sufficient troops for the reduction of Paris, and 
the Prussians were in no mood to grant concessions without 
a quid pro quo. They began to press for modifications in their 
favour of the frontier as set forth in the preliminaries with 
the object of securing for Germany the rich district of Thion- 
ville. As soon, however, as it became clear that the Govern- 
ment was going to master the Parisian insurgents, Bismarck 
determined to bring matters to a head. He hinted that he 
was negotiating with the Bonapartists and half threatened 
an ultimatum. He then took the negotiations out of the 
hands of the Brussels convention and went in person to 
Frankfort to meet Jules Favre and Pouyer-Quertier, pleni- 
potentiaries for France : just at the moment of the downfall 
of the Commune the definitive treaty was signed (10 May). 

The Treaty of Frankfort embodied the terms of the pre- 
liminaries of Versailles, but considerably modified them to the 
detriment of France. The evacuation of Paris and the ad- 
joining departments was only to take place after the restora- 
tion of order and the payment of the third instalment of the 
indemnity. The indemnity was to be paid in coin, five hun- 
dred millions within thirty days of the establishment of the 
French government, one milliard in 1871, another half-mil- 
liard by May, 1872, and the balance by 2 March, 1874. The 
French garrison of Paris was limited to 50,000 men and the 
French army was confined behind the Loire till order was 
restored or fifteen hundred millions of indemnity paid. Re- 
quisitions by the German army of occupation were insisted on 
unless the French government supported the German army. 
Commercially, most-favoured-nation relations were established 
between France and Germany, and the products of the ceded 

^ The bondholders, however, were compensated. 
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districts were to be admitted free into France until Sep- 
tember, 1871. All these provisions were aggravations of the 
Convention of Versailles. On the other hand Bismarck agreed 
to make a small payment for the ceded railways and contented 
himself with rectifications of frontier more moderate than those 
which had been demanded at Brussels. The Treaty of Frank- 
fort left France free to salve her wounds. The story of her 
rapid recuperation and of the establishment of the Third Re- 
public does not fall within the scope of this work. 
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274 * 

Alexander VI, Pope, selfish policy 
of, I- 347; receives French cap- 
tains in the Vatican, i. 355 ; death 
of, I. 356. 

Alexander VII, Pope, condemns 
Jansenism, ii. 207; his quarrel 
with Louis XIV, ii. 254. 
Alexandria, captured by Bonaparte 
(1788), III. 82. 

Alexandria, Battle of (1801), in. go. 
Alfonse of Poitiers, see Poitiers, 
Alfonse of. 

Alfonso II of Este, death of (1597), 

II. 125. 

Alfonso X of Castille, see Castille, 
Alfonso X of. 

Algeria, Louis Philippe’s policy in, 

III. 278, 317. 

Algiers, French intervention in, nr, 
273 ; French colonial enterprise 
in. III. 287. 

Alix, Princess, of France, fiancde 
of Richard Cceur de Lion, be- 
trothed to his brother, John, i. 
136; to be restored to Philip 
Augustus, I. 137, and note, 
Alkmaar, Convention of (1799), in. 
85. 

Alle, River, Russians cross, in. 148, 

151. 

Alleu (allodial holdings), i. 76. 
Alliance, The Grand (1689), ii. 261 ; 

triumph of^ ii. 272. 

Allies, the, French wmies fall back 
before, in. 18 ; advance on Paris, 
III. 34; strength of, in Italy in 
1796 ; commanders and methods 
of, in. 68 ; disposition of troops 
of, III. 68 ; their triple attack, ni. 
84, 85 ; their strength in 1814, 
in. 1 12 ; losses of, in the Crimea, 
in. 326; their plan of campaign 
in Italy in 1859, in. 331. 
Allobroges, Marcus Fulvius Flaccus 
assists Massaliots against, i. ii ; 
crushed by Quintus Fabius Maxi- 
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mus, I, II ; in modern Dauphin6, 

l. II. 

Almanza, Battle of (1707), ir. 273. 
Almeida, taken by the French, ni. 
176. 

Almonacid, Batde of {1809), 

176. 

Alombert et Colin, “ Campagne de 
1805,” III. 127, note. 

Alpine passes, n. 147. 

Alost, capitulates, ii. 235, 322. 
Alsace, settled by Alamans, i. 34 ; 
Burgundian designs on, i. 308; 
its importance to Charles the 
Bold, I. 309; II. 124, 159, 160, 
164, 165, 167 ; ceded to France, 
II. 188 ; conquered by Turenne, 
II. 242, 243; power of France 
consolidated in, ii. 247; Villars’ 
campaign in, ii. 273 ; Joseph IFs 
designs on, ii. 363; Custine in, 

m. 34; French armies in, ni. 
368; evacuation of, m. 370; de- 
manded by Bismarck, in. 399. 

Alt-Breisach, restored to the Em- 
pire, II. 280. 

Altenkirchen, Battle of (1796), iii. 
73 - 

Altmark, Treaty of, ii. 156. 

Alva, in Italy, ii. 36, 60. 

Alvaraz, bridge at, cut by Welling- 
ton, III. 193, 

Alvensleben, fine tactics of, at 
Spicheren, in, 371; at Mars-la- 
Tours, III. 374, 375, 377. 

Alviano, at Battle oi Marignano, ii. 
7 ‘ 

Alvinczy, in. 72 ; defeated at 
Rivoli, ni. 73. 

Amadeus VIII of Savoy, see Savoy, 
Amadeus VIII of. 

** Amadis de Gaule,” n. 122. 
Amanvilliers, iii. 379. 

Amar, deported, m. 52. 

Amazon, River, France recognizes 
Portuguese colonies on, ii. 279. 
Amberg, Battle of (1769), iii. 73,, 
Amboise, becomes a direct fief of 
the Crown, i. 146 ; governorship 
of, ii. 153. 

Amboise, tumult of, n. 48, 49; 

Edict of (1563), II. 60, 61. 
Amboise, George, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of, sent to Italy, i. 354 ; a 


candidate for the papacy, i. 356 ; 
votes for his rival, i. 356. 

Amdlie, Queen, suggests the dis- 
missal of Guizot, III. 295. 
America, Spanish dominions in, not 
to be alienated, ii. 280 ; England 
and France in, ii. 326, 332 ; 
French reverses in, ii. 337, 344 ; 
Rochambeau’s operations in, ii. 
364 ; Napoleon I thinks of taking 
refuge in, iii. 244 ; Louis Na- 
poleon in. III. 306. 

American War, ii. 348, 362, 366; 
France determines to engage in, 

II. 363 ; paid for by loans, ii. 371. 
Amherst, advances towards Canada 

and captures Louisburg, ii. 337 ; 
on Lake Ontario, ii. 338. 
Amienois, i. 13 1. 

Amiens, invested by Philip Au^stus, 
I. 134 ; homage due by Kings of 
France to Bishops of, i. 146, 147 ; 
Philip Augustus refuses homage 
to Bishop of, I. 147 ; Edward III 
does homage to Philip VI at, i. 
225 ; siege of, i. 256, note ; a 
pays d'Hection^ i. 259, note ; one 
of the “ Somme towns,” i. 298, 
note; returns to French allegi- 
ance, I. 328, 335 ; n, 57, 105 ; 
seizure of, ii. 108 ; siege of, ii. 
114, 117, note; flight of Protes- 
tants from, II. 257, note ; threat- 
ened, III. 394; Faidherbe drives 
the Germans out o^ ni. 396 ; fall 
of, III. 396. 

Amiens, Dit d’ (1264), 1. 172. 

I Amiens, Treaty of (1279), i. 179. 
Amiens, Treaty of (1527), il. 21. 
Amiens, Peace of (1802), in. 90, 
note; its unenduring nature, iii. 
108, no; injurious to England, 

III. no. 

Ampulla, the Sacred, rediscovered, 
m. 271, 

Amsterdam, threatened by Louis 
XIV, II. 239, 240 ; fall of, III. 45. 
Anagni, capture of Boniface VIII 
at, L 189. 

Anastasius, Emperor, confers rank 
of Consul on Clovis, i. 38. 
Ancenis, Peace of (1468), i. 326. 
Ancien regime frontier, restored, in. 
225. 
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Anciens, the, in. 6i ; in the Con- 
stitution of the Year III, iii. 56, 
note ; Bonaparte in, in. 92. 
Ancona, ceded to France, in. 71, 73. 
Ancre, Concino Concini, Marquis of, 
unpopularity of, ii. 134, 135, 138 ; 
assassination of, n. 140, 144. 
Ancre, Leonora Galigai, Mar- 
chioness of, II. 135 ; execution of, 
141. 

Andalusia, conquered by Soult, iii. 
176; abandoned by Soult, in. 
193- 

Andr^ossi, in. 232, note. 

Angelique, M^re, see Arnauld, 
Marie-Ang^lique d’. 

Angers, part of Chilperic’s kingdom, 
I. 47, note; raided by Northmen, 

I. 84 ; II. 58 ; seized by Mazarin, 

II. 199. 

Angers, Treaty of (851), i, 84. 
Angers, Treaty of (1618), i. 142, 
143- 

Angevin claims, on the “ Two 
Sicilies,” i. 265. 

Angevins, driven from Sicily, i. 180. 
Anglo- Dutch merchant fleet, cap- 
tured by French fleet (1693), ii. 
262. 

Anglo-Norman power, contrasted 
with that of the Capetians, i. 115. 
Angouldme, part of Gontran’s king- 
dom, I, 47, note ; becomes a 
direct fief of the Crown, i. 146, 
221 ; alienated as an apanage, i. 
223 ; a branch of the house of 
Capet established in, i. 257 ; ii. 
141. 

AngoulSme, Bishop of, iii. 338. 
Angoulfime, Francis, Count of, see 
Francis I, King of France. 
AngoulSme, John, Count of, 11. 3. 
AngoulSme, Louis, Duke of, leads 
army into Spain, m. 268. 
AngoulSme, Margaret of, ii. 4, 41, 
46. 

AngoulSme, Maria Theresa, Duch- 
ess of, III. 226. 

Anjou, I. 114 ; united with Nor- 
mandy, 1. 120, 125, 132, X41; 
continental dominions of house of, 
pass to France, i. 142 ; added to 
Capetian domain, i. 145 ; fiefs 
of, fall in to the Crown, 1. 146 ; an 


apanage, i. 155 ; loss of inde- 
pendence of, i. 223 ; added to 
royal domain, I. 223, note; handed 
to Philip Vi’s eldest son, John, i. 
237 ; Bedford plans conquest of, 
I. 289 ; Duchy of, given to 
Frederick, ex-King of Naples, i, 
355 ; Alenfon becomes governor 
of, 11. 72; rebellion in, 11. 197; 
Mazarin reduces, n. 199 ; ii. 225, 
note. 

Anjou, House of, i. 74 ; joins coali- 
tion against Normandy, i. 10 1 ; 
genealogical table, i. 310, note; 
claims of, on Sicily, i. 344 ; genea- 
logical table of two branches of, 
I- 345- 

Anjou, Charles, Duke of. King of 
the ” Two Sicilies,” joins crusade, 
I. 166, note ; marries Beatrice of 
Provence, i. 167 ; accepts crown 
of the “ Two Sicilies,” i. 173 ; 
invades Italy, i. 173 ; his design 
for placing Philippe le Hardi on 
the imperial throne, 1. 179 ; death 
of, L 180, 185 ; direct line of, 
I* 344* 345- 

Anjou, Charles of, Duke of Maine, 
see Maine, Charles, Duke of. 

Anjou, Geoffroi le Bel, Count of, 
marries Matilda, daughter of 
Henry I of England, 1. 115. 

Anjou, Henry, Duke of, see Henry 
III, King of France. 

Anjou, John of, occupies Genoa, 
and claims Naples, i. 311. 

Anjou, Louis I, Duke of, one of 
John’s hostages, breaks his parole, 
I. 252, note ; almost reaches 
Bordeaux, L 261 ; his character, 
I. 265 ; aims at crown of the 
“ Two Sicilies,” supports Clement 
VTI, invades Italy, i. 265 ; aims at 
Regency, i. 266 ; death of (13 84), 

I. 265 ; adopted by Queen Joan 
I, of the “ Two Sicilies,” i. 344. 

Anjou, Louis II, Duke of, i. 265 ; 
established in Naples, 1. 269; 
King of the “ Two Sicilies,” i. 276. 

Anjou, Margaret of, Louis XI re- 
conciles Warwick to, i. 328. * 

Anjou, Philip Duke of, see Philip V 
of Spain. 

Anjou, Ren6 I, Duke of, appeals to 
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Charles VII, i. 308 ; claims throne I 
of Naples, 1. 309 ; sent to Italy, j 
I, 310; conciliation of, i. 324; 
Louis XI reconciles Warwick to, 
I. 328; submits to Louis XI, i. 
331; adopted heir of Joan II of 
the “ Two Sicilies,*’ i. 346* 

Anne of Austria, n. 135, note, 136 ; 
appointed regent, ii. 18 1 ; her 
attachment to Mazarin, ii. 183, 
189, 190; “throws roses” on 
the heads of the Parlementarians, 
II* I93» I94» 195* 1:98, 199 ; 2Lnd 
the Cinq grosses fermes^ ii. 225, 
note. 

Anne of Beaujeu, see Beaujeu, 
Anne of. 

Anne of Brittany, ii. 4. 

Anne of England, acknowledged 
heiress of William III, ii. 263. 

Ann^gy, district round, retained by 
France, m. 225. 

Ansbach, Violation of, by Napoleon 

I, in. 134, 140 ; handed to Bavaria, 
in. 137, and note. 

Anselm, General, in Nice, in. 23. I 

Ante promoHonem, The Bull, i. 187 . 1 

Anthion, the redoubt of, in. 45. 

Anthony of Bourbon, King of Na- 
varre, see Navarre, Anthony of 
Bourbon, King of. 

Antilles, the, colonization of, n. 171. 

Antioch, taken by crusaders, i. 105 ; 
battle of (1098), I. 106 ; Bohe- 
mond rules at, i. 106, 121. 

Anti-Robespierrist party, in. 46. 

Antonins, an imaginary Gallo- 
Roman gentleman, i. 24 sqq, ; 
after the Frankish conquest, i. 
40 ; confronted by a comes and a 
dtix^ I. 40. 

Antwerp, n. 161, note ; threatened, 

II. 244, 272, 323 ; threatened by 
the English, iii. 170; Welling- 
ton’s base, III. 235. 

Apanages, to princes of royal 
blood, I. 165, 223, 251 ; policy of, 
continued by Charles V, i. 257. 

Apollinaris, Sidonius, Bishop of 
Clermont, describes state of 
Auvergne as peaceful in the 
fourth century, i. 23 ; finds the 
Burgundians tolerable neigh- 
bours, I. 35. 


OF FRANCE 

Appeals, comme d^abus^ iii. 7. 

Aquitaine, Visigothic settlement of, 

I I. 33 ; Caribert, lord of the 
marches in, i. 51 ; partially in- 
dependent, I. 53 ; invaded by 
Charles Martel, i. 57 ; House of, 
I. 74 ; a threat to national unity, 
I. 98; Hugh the Great made 
Duke of, i. 99 ; divided into four 
supreme fiefs, i. 99 ; The Hundred 
Years War an expression of the 
antagonism between France and, 
I. 99 ; joins coalition against 
Normandy, i. loi ; Louis VII 
inarries Eleanor, heiress of, i. 114, 
and note ; Louis VII continues to 
call himself Duke of, i. 124; 
Eleanor’s daughters the rightful 

j heiresses of, i. 124, note, 132, 
142; feudatories of, irritated by 
John, appeal to Philip as his 
Suzerain, i. 141, 142 ; final sub- 
mission of, I. 166; restored to 
Edward III by Treaty of Brd- 
tigny, I. 248 ; offered to England 
by the Armagnacs, i. 272. 

Aquitaine, Old English, comprises 
one - third of the territory of 
France, i. 221. 

Aquitaine, Eleanor of, see Eleanor. 

Aquitaine, Thibaut of, father-in-law 
of Hugh Capet, common an- 
cestor of Louis VII and Eleanor 
of Aquitaine, 1. 124, note. 

Aquitani, revolt of, suppressed by 
Agrippa, i. 19. 

Aquitania, a Roman Province, i. 16. 

Arago, a member of the Provisional 
Government, in. 300 ; elected to 
Executive Committee, in. 301, 
302, note, 312. 

Aragon, brought under Frankish 
rule, I. 66 ; King of, abandons his 
claims in Languedoc and Pro- 
vence, i. 173 ; the natural ally of 
France, 1. 180 Philip IV restores 
friendly relations with, i. 181 ; 
supports Don Enrico against 
Pedro the Cruel, i. 254; Louis 
XI allied with, i. 318; invaded 
by Henry IV of Castille, i. 333 ; 
union of, with Navarre, i. 334; 
union of, with Castille, i, 342; 
rivalry between France and, i. 
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343 ; House of, a branch of, on 
the throne of the “Two Sicilies,” 
I. 343 ; fall of Italian branch of 
House of, I. 355 ; in the League 
of Cambrai, i. 359 ; Archduke 
Charles, King of, ii. 10 ; submis- 
sion of, II. 273 ; campaign in, iii, 
175* 

Aragon, Alfonso V of (I of Naples), 
acquires Naples, i. 309 ; death of, 
I. 311 ; his bastard son Ferdinand, 
I. 344. 

Airagon, Catherine of, ii. 10. 

Aragon, Eleanor of, death of, i. 
333 * 

Aragon, Ferdinand the Catholic, 
King of, his marriage to Isabella 
of Castille, i. 334, 342; adheres 
to the League of Venice, i. 352 ; 
agrees to the partition of the 
“ Two Sicilies,” i. 354, 360 ; 
claims regency of Castille, i. 357 ; 
his marriage to Germaine of Foix, 

I. 361 ; invades Navarre and takes 
Pampeluna, i. 361 ; established in 
Navarre, i. 361; France makes 
truce with, i. 363 ; death of (1516), 

II. 10. 

Aragon, Ferdinand the Catholic and 
Isabella of, i. 342 ; adhere to 
League of Venice, i. 352. 

Aragon, John II of, i, 318 ; Cata- ; 
Ionia and Aragon rebel against, 
i. 333. 

Aragon, Peter IIL of, marries Con- 
stance, daughter of Manfred, i. 
173 ; assumes the crown of the 
“ Two Sicilies,” i, 180. 

Aragonese D5niasty (Bastard) of 
Naples, genealogical table of, i. 
344 - 

Aranjuez, Treaty of (1779), ii. 363. 

Arbaletriersy i, 305 ; Maitres des, 1. 
256. 

ArMvichef the, insurrectionary 
committee at, in. 32. 

“Archives curieuses,” ii. 57, 62, 66, 
68, 69, 78, 79, 80, 82, 83, 102, 
notes. 

Arcis-sur-Aube, Schwarzenberg at- 
tacks Napoleon I at, iii. 217. 

Areola, Battle of (1795), iii. 72. 

Axcot, captured by Murzapha Jung, 
II- 338; captured by Clive, ii. 


338, 339; captured by Lally 
Tollendal, ii. 340. 

Ardres, meeting of Charles VI and 
Richard II at, i. 268; 11. 107, 
108. 

Ardres, Treaty of (1546), ii. 27, 34. 

Argenson, the Comte d’, his military 
reforms, ii. 329; his ultramontane 
policy abandoned, ii. 330, 335. 

Argenson, the Marquis d’, his criti- 
cism of the reign of Louis XIV, 
II. 287, note; on Louis XV, ii. 
308, 309, 313 ; on misery of 
France {i739)> n* 3 ^ 7 ; ap- 
proaches Fleury, ii. 318 ; doubts 
Frederick II’s good faith, n. 319 ; 
on position of France in 1744, n. 
321 ; an enemy of Austria, ii. 
323 ,* disgrace of, ii. 326, 331 ; 
regards revolution as imminent, 
II. 332. 

Ajgenson, the Marquis d’. Memoirs 
of, II. 308, 311, 313, 3I7»3 i 8, 321, 
322, 330, 331, notes. 

Argenson, D*, implicated in plot to 
overthrow the Dynasty, iii. 263. 

Argentau, surrenders to English, i. 
277. 

Argenteau, ni. 69. 

Argonnes, the, campaign in, iii. 22. 

Arianism, embraced by Visigoths 
and Burgundians, i. 35 ; violent 
dislike of the Catholic Church 
for, I. 35. 

Ariovistus, calls in the Sequani 
against the -®duans, is defeated 
by Julius Caesar, i. 12. 

Arkansas, Law’s scheme for col- 
onizing, 11. 302, 303. 

Arkansas River, the, emerald rock 
in, II, 303. 

Arles, supposed Roman physiog- 
nomy of women of, i. 7 ; founded 
by Tiberius, supersedes Mar- 
seilles and Narbonne as port of 
Lyons, i. 16, note; holds out 
against Franks and Burgundians, 
1. 38 ; the White Terror at, in. 54. 

Arles, kingdom of, formed from the 
union of Burgundy and Provence, 
I. 90, note; an imperial fief, i. 
98, note, X25, 167; vicariate of, 
conferred on the dauphin, i. 262 ; 
proposals to revive, ii, 92. 
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Armagnac, becomes a direct fief of Army, Standing, created by Charles 
the Crown, i. 221. VII, 305. 

Armagnac, Bernard VII of, Con- Arnald of Brescia, i. 150. 

stable of France, saves the Arnauld, Antoine, ** La frdquente 
Armagnacs by his energy, i, 276 ; Communion,” ii. 206. 
murder of, i. 278. Arnauld, Antoine d’, ii. 206, 207. 

Armagnac, John I, Count of, i. Arnauld, Marie Ang^liqued’, ii. 206 ; 

260 ; supports Orleans, i. 271. death of, ii. 254. 

Armagfnac, John V of, in League of Arnay-le-Duc, Battle of (1570), ii. 63. 
the Public Weal, i. 322, 324 ; Arnulf, Archbishop of Reims, trea- 
execution of, i. 329. cherously seized by Hugh Capet, 

Armagnacs, the, i. 271; offer i. 99. 

Aquitaine to England, i. 272 ; Arnulf, Bishop of Metz, i, 49. 
their struggle with Burgundy, i. Arnulf the bastard, i. go. 

272 ; return to Paris, become na- Arques, Combats of (1589), ii. 95. 
tion^ party, i. 273 ; are identified Arras, i. 134 ; Peace of (1415), i, 
with Gallican Church, i. 273, 273 ; Congress at, i. 297 ; Treaty 

274; leaders of, made prisoners of (1435), i. 298, and note; 

at Agincourt, i. 276; negotiate Treaty of (1482), 1.329; Bishop of, 
with England, i. 278 ; led by n. 40 ; capture of, ii. 166 ; Villars’ 

Charles VII, i. 279 ; driven south defence of, ii. 274 ; atrocities at, 

by Henry V, i. 284 ; primarily iii. 37. 

anti-Burgundian, I. 288 ; advance ArrH d'Union^ ir. 192. 
into Burgundy, i. 288 ; receive Arrihe-han^ ii. 238. 
help from Scotland, i. 288. Ars, ni. 378. 

Army, French, neglect of, i. 225 ; Arsenal, the, residence of Sully, ii. 
remains feudal till time of Charles 13 1. 

VII, L 225 ; reorganized by Artagnan d', ii. i8r. 

Charles V, i. 255, 256 ; reformed Artevelde, Jacques van, captain of 
by Charles VII, i. 304, 305 ; re- Ghent, ally of England, i. 229 ; 
formed by Francis I, ii. 25, 26; insists on Edward III assuming 

under Richelieu, n. 163 ; under the arms of France, i. 229 ; pro- 

Louis XIV, II. 237 ; cut down by poses to place the Prince of 

the Regent Orleans, ii. 293 ; of Wales on the French throne, i. 

1809 ; disloyalty in, ni. 8 ; recon- 230 ; assassination of, i. 230. 
stitution of. III. g, 167. Artevelde, Philip van, leads an army 

Army, of 1815, iii. 231, and note, against the Count of Flanders, i. 

232. 266 ; defeated and killed at 

Army of the Alps, the, iii. 45, 46. Roosebeke, i. 266, 267. 

Army of Belgium, the, iii. 28. Arthur of Brittany, Philip Augustus 

Army of Egypt, the, desperate poses as his protector, i. 140 ; de- 
straits of after Bonaparte’s depar- feated by John at Mirebeau, 1. 141 ; 

ture, 1799, III. 89. captured by John, i. 141 ; dis- 

“ Army of England,” the, iii. 80. appearance of, i. 141 ; his vassals 

Army of Italy, the, iii. 45; self- do homage to Philip Augustus,!. 

Supporting in 1796, ill. 67, 141. 

Army of the Moselle, the, iir. 28. Artillery, in the Franco-Prussian 
Army of Naples, the, defeated, m. 84. War, in. 365. 

Army of the North, the, in 1792, Artillery, French, progress in, under 
III. 19. Charles V, i. 256 ; superiority of 

Army of the Rhine, the (1793), under Louis XI, i. 335 ; under 

22,28; reinforced, III. 44. Charles VIII, i. 351, and note; 

Army reforms, introduced by improved by Gribeauval, il 348, 

Gouvion-Saint-Cyr, iii. 257. 360, 361, 
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Artois, 1. 131, 134 *» the greater part 
of, abandoned by Philip Augustus, 

I. 140 ; an apanage, i. 155 ; re- 
version of, given to Burgundy, i, 
200 ; genealogical table of, i. 
228; guaranteed to Flanders, i. 
229 ; Edward III invades, i. 238, 
251, note; receives special fin- 
ancial treatment, i. 259 ; a pays 
(Tetatf I. 259, note ; resistance of 
to Louis XI, I. 332 ; called 
“Franchise,” i. 332; to be the 
dowry of Princess Mary, i. 333 ; 
claimed by the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, I. 349 ; Philip the Hand- 
some does homage for, i. 353 ; 
Francis I abandons suzerainty of, 

II. 19; abandoned by France, ii. 
22, 1 17, note, 161 ; recovered by 
France, ii. 167, 203. 

Artois, Charles Count of, see Charles 
X, King of France. 

Artois, Robert I, Count of, Joins the 
crusade, i. 166, note; offered the 
crown of Germany, i. 167; his 
wild behaviour at Battle of Man- 
soureh, i. 170. 

Artois, Robert II, Count of, wins 
Battle of Fumes, i. 183; is de- 
feated at Courtrai, i. 184. 

Artois, Robert of, banished to Eng- 
land, I. 227. 

Arverni, the, Marcus Fulvius 
Flaccus assists the Massaliots 
against, i. ii. 

Aschaffenburg, Battle of (1796), 

III. 73. 

Ashmoun, Canal of, causes disaster 
to sixth crusade, i. 170. 
Aspromonte, Battle of (1862), iii. 
338. 

Assemblies, popular, summoned dur- 
ing reigns of Louis X, Philip V, 
and Charles IV, i. 200, 201. 
Assemblies, Primary, sit wilii the 
Municipality of Paris, n. 390; 
take over municipal functions, 11. 

392. 

Assemblies, Provincial, played off 
against Estates General, i. 339. 
Assembly, Constituent, and the 
decree of 4 Au^st, 1789, ii. 394 ; 
throws over its Constitutional 
Committee, ii. 395; leaves Ver- 


sailles, is installed in the Tuil- 
eries, in. i; local government 
scheme of, in. 2 ; decrees appro- 
priation of Church property, in. 
6, 16 ; the oath of obedience to ; 
t^en by Lafayette, Louis XVI, 
and the President of the ^ As- 
sembly, III. 8 ; declares patrie en 
danger^ ni. 19; decrees a Con- 
vention, III. 22. 

ALSsembly, Legislative, iii. 15, 252; 
flatters the Provisional Govern- 
ment, in. 301 ; loses faith in the 
“Executive Committee,” after 
the insurrection of 15 May, 
HI. 302; dictates to Executive 
Committee, in. 303, 304; pro- 
duces a constitution, in. 305 ; 
discusses Presidential clauses, in. 
306, 307; votes its own dissolu- 
tion, III. 310 ; of May, 1849, 
mainly Orleanist, dissolves itself, 
in. 313 ; of June, 1849, prorogued, 
HI. 314; rejects proposals for a 
revision of Constitution, is pro- 
rogued November, 1851, in. 316. 

Aspern, Battle of (1809), ni. i6g. 

Assignats^ issued on security of 
royal and ecclesiastical lands, in. 
6; in Belgium, in. 27; in La 
Vendee, in. 51 ; depreciation of, 
III. 75. 

Asti, part of the dowry of Valentina 
Visconti, i. 269 ; claims of Charles 
of Orleans on, i. 310; Charles 
VIII reaches, i. 351 ; Louis XII 
enters, i. 355, 357; surrendered 
by la Tremoille, i. 363, note ; 
Treaty of (1615), ii. 139 ; French 
driven out of, n. 323. 

Astorga, in. 165 ; taken by Mas- 
sdna, in. 176. 

Atawulf, invades Gaul and besieges 
Narbonne, i. 33 ; marries Galla 
Placidia, i. 33, note. 

Ateliers nationaux, in, 302, 303 ; 
closed, in. 304. 

Athies, pledged to Philip IV, i. 184. 

Athis, Treaty of (1305), i. 184, 
257 ; found to be unworkable, i. 
222. 

Athlone, driven across the Waal 
by Bouffiers, n. 269. 

Atlantic, the, junction of, with the 
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Mediterranean by the Canal des 
deux Mers, ii. 221. 

Attigny, Diet of (940), i. 92. 

Atti^ leads the Huns into Gaul, i. 
34 * 

Aube, River, Schwarzenberg rea- 
ches, III. 212, 213 ; Schwarzen- 
berg withdraws behind, iir. 215. 

Aubertin, “ L’Esprit public au 
XVIIIe Siecle,'’ ii. 309, note. 

Aubign6, Agrippa d’, grandfather 
of Madame de Maintenon, ii. 
286. 

Aubign^, Agrippa d’, ** Histoire 
Universelle,” ii. 49, 50, 52, 54, 55, 
57, 66, 67, 78, 80, 81, 83, 84, 85, 
90, 91, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 100, 
loi, 103, 104, 108, 109, notes. 

Auch, becomes a direct fief of the 
Crown, I. 221; s^pays d' election^ 
I. 259, note. 

Auerstadt, Battle of (1806), in. 143. 

Augereau, Marshal, in. 64 ; at 
Montenotte, iii. 69 ; at Salo and 
Lonato, in. 71 ; opposed to 
Wiimiser, iii. 71; defeated by 
Alvinczy, in. 72; sent to Paris, 
in. 77 ; attacks Corps L6gislattf, 
iiL 78; checked at Golymin, in. 
147; at Eylau, in. 148; exiled, 
in. 229. 

Augsburg, Elector of Bavaria, with- 
£aws to, n. 270; isolated by 
Marlborough, n. 270. 

Augsburg, Interim of (1548), n. 34. 

Augsburg, League of (1686), n. 
259 ; Religious Peace of, ex- 
tended by Treaties of Westphalia, 
ii. 188. 

August, 1792, crisis of, in. 19, 21. 

Augustales, Colleges of, i. ig. 

Augpistenburg, DuSce of, a claimant 
for the ** Duchies,” in. 343, 344. 

Augustine, Saint, n. 254. 

“ Augustinus,” the, of Jansen, n. 
206. 

Augustus, the Emperor, i. 16 ; 
divides Gaul into three provinces, 
I. 16 ; his method of ruUng Gaul, 
L 16; makes long sojourns at 
Lyons, 1. 16. 

Augustus III of Poland, death of, 
n. 316. 

Aulard, on 10 August, 1792, in. 21 ; 


on the September Massacres, in. 
23, note. 

Aulnay, becomes a direct fief of the 
Crown, 1. 146, 221. 

Aumdle, becomes a direct fief of the 
Crown, I. 146 ; Battle of 1592, n. 
98. 

Aumdie, Duke of, proposed Spanish 
marriage of, in. 292. 

Aunis, ii. 225. 

Aurai, Battle of (1364), i. 254. 

Ausonius, his picture of a peaceful 
Gaul in the fourth century, i. 23, 

AusctiUa fili, the Bull, i. 187. 

Austerlitz, Campaign and Battle of 
(1805), HI. 136, 137 ; a shock to 
Frederick William of Prussia, iii. 
137; considered by Napoleon to 
have been one of his finest 
victories, ili. 142, note, 244 ; 
Spult’s tactics at, in. 367, and 
note. 

Austrasia, i. 47, note; defining it- 
self,. I. 50; the germ of modern 
Germany, i. 51 ; Grimoald 
attempts to place his son on 
throne of, i. 52 ; aristocratic 
tendencies in, i. 53 ; voices idea 
of German national independence, 
I* 53 I* triumph of, over Neustria, 

I. 53. 

Austremonius, Apostle of Auvergne, 

I. 22. 

Austria, ii. 124; humbled at peace 
of Westphalia, n. 158, 189; re- 
peatedly thrown back eastward, 
n. 202; joins coalition against 
France, n. 241 ; Louis XIV, tries 
to separate Spanish Netherlands 
from, II. 246; II. 259; tries to 
prevent peace negotiations, ii. 
277; to receive the French cap- 
tures in the Spanish Netherlands 
from the Dutch, ii. 279; to pay 
two-fifths .of the cost of garrison- 
ing the barrier-towns, ii. 281; 
expels Spaniards from Italy, ii. 
297 ; receives Sicily, ii. 297 ; allies 
herself with Spain, ii. 315; in 
alliance with Sardinia, ii. 321 ; 
suffers by peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 

II. 327 ; signs Second Treaty of 
Versailles, ii. 334 ; profits by 
Second Treaty of Versailles, ii. 
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334 ; can dictate terms to France, 
II. 335; signs Third Treaty of 
Versailles, ii. 342; infatuated 
about recovery of Silesia, ii. 343 ; 
France wants to retain alliance of, 

II. 348; deceives France over 
partition of Poland, ii. 351, 
354; unpopularity of the French 
alliance with, ii. 362 ; signs Treaty 
of Teschen, ii. 364; conspires 
with Russia against integrity of 
Ottoman Empire, signs Treaty of 
Fontainebleau, ii. 365; renews 
attack on Turkey, ii. 366 ; Louis 
XVI, relies on, iii. ii; war de- 
clared on, m. 17 ; • allied with 
Prussia, iii. 25 ; unpopularity of, 

III. 27 ; receives Venice by treaty 
of Leoben, in. 74 ; unites with 
Russia against France, in. 83 ; 
joins second coalition, in. 84 ; 
threatened by Napoleon’s aggres- 
sions in Italy, in. 120 ; delays to 
join the coalition, in. 122; Na- 
poleon Ps provocation of, ill. 
133 ; miscalculations of, ni. 134 ; 
receives Wurzburg, ni. 137 ; pays 
an indemnity to France, iii. 137, 
note ; eliminated from the coalition, 
III. 138; refuses to cede Cattaro, 
in. 141 ; becomes the pivot of Euro- 
pean diplomacy, in. 146 ; pressed to 
join the Continental System, in. 
154 ; adheres to France, in. 157 ; 
accepts the Continental System, 
ni. 158 ; national feeling in, in. 
162 ; Napoleon Ps relations with, 
III. 164 ; declares war on France, 
ni. 166 ; prospects of, in 1809, in. 
167; the “unwilling handmaid” 
of France, iii. 171 ; suffers heavily 
by peace of SchSnbrunn, iii, 171 ; 
signs treaty with France, ni. 178 ; 
contingent from, in Napoleon’s 
army in Russia, iii. 182 ; position 
of, in 1813, in. 196 ; prepares to 
join coalition, in. 200 ; attitude of, 
in 1813, in. 207 ; hangs back, in 
18x4, in. 211, 213 ; anxious to 
conclude the war, in. 2x4; signs 
Treaty of Chaumont, in. 215; 
Talle3n:and in the pay of, in. 218, 
note ; her objects at the Congress 
of Vienna, in. 228; joins a mili- 


tary convention against Napoleon, 
HI. 231 ; Army of, in 1815, in. 
233 ; and the Concert of Europe, 
III. 266, 285, 289, 291, 298; her 
position in Italy after 18x5, in. 
310; Italy rises against, in. 311, 
312; her interests in the Danub- 
ian Principalities, iiL 325 ; a party 
to the Treaty of Paris (1856), in. 
326, 327, 329, 330 ; her advantages 
in Italian campaign (1859), in. 
33x; and the Schleswig-Holstein 
question, iir. 342 ; invades Schles- 
wig-Holstein, in. 343 ; defeated at 
Koniggratz, iii. 344; need for 
alliance with, ni. 353; gives in- 
formal undertaking that she will 
make common cause with France, 
353» 354 ; a possible ally of 
France, iii. 359, 364. 

Austria, Albert of, Emperor, r. 
308. 

Austria, Anne Archduchess of, Na- 
poleon makes advances for hand 
of, III. X71. 

Austria, Frederick, Duke of (Em- 
peror Frederick III), negotiates 

j with Charles VII, i. 297, 308. 

Austria, Don John of, n. 74; death 
of, II. 75. 

Austria, Don John of, defeated on 
Dunkirk dunes, ii. 202. 

Austria, Marie Louise of, Napoleon’s 
matrimonial proposals to, in. X72 ; 
marries Napoleon I, in. 173. 

Austrian Circle, joins Grand Alli- 
ance, II. 26x. 

Austrian Committee, in. X7. 

Austrian Marriage, n. 344. 

“Austrian Succession, War of,” ir. 
296 sqq,, 324. 

Austrians, the, n. X64 ; policy of, ii. 
263 ; defeated by Maillebois, ii. 
322 ; -defeated at Leuthen, ii. 
336; in. 45; in Italy, in. 52; 
under Clerfayt and Wfirmser, m. 
65 ; armistice with (1795), in. 65 ; 
retire to the Mincio, in. 70; 
worsted near Mantua, in, 7X ; 
jealous of Russia, in. 85 ; cross 
Ticino (1859), in. 330, 

Authie, River, i. 134. 

Auton, Jean d’, “Chroniques de 
Louis XII,” I. 353, 355. 
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Autun, Saint Leger (Leodogarius), 
Bishop of, I. 53. 

Auvergne, ii. 118, note ; part of 
Sigebert’s Kingdom, i. 47, note ; 
conquered by Pepin, i. 61 ; joins 
coalition against Normandy, i. 
loi, 132 ; Henry II abandons his 
suzerain rights in, i. 136, note, and 
137, note ; Philip Augustus retains 
suzerainty of, i. 139, 140 j passes 
to the crown, i. 145, 165 ; added 
to royal domain, i. 223, 251, 
note. 

Auvergne, Regnauld de Chartres, 
Cardinal Archbishop of, i. 312 ; 
Martin Gouge, Chancellor of, i. 
312 ; William VI, Count of, 1. 114. 
Auxerre, given to Burgundy, i. 298, 
350, note ; massacre of Protestants 
at, II. 55 ; Napoleon I reaches, iir. 
229. 

Auxerre, Count, of, killed at Poitiers, 
I. 234. 

Auxerre, Peace of (1412), i. 272. 
Avaricum (Bourges), Caesar takes, 
I. 13. 

Avars, incursion of, thrown back by 
Sigebert, X. 50 ; bought off by the 
Franks, I. 50, 66, note; Charle- 
magne makes war on, i. 67; 
reduced to terms by Charlemagne, 
I. 67. 

Avein, Battle of (1635), ii. 163. 
Avenel, ** Richelieu et la monarchic 
absolue,” i. g6, note; ii. 116, 
note. 

Averdey, d’, controller general, ii. 
346, note, 347. 

Avesnes, Bouchard d*, husband of 
Margaret of Flanders, i. 171. 
Avignon, holds out against 
crusaders, i. 154; the Popes at, 

I. 227; Peace of (1365), i. 254; 

II. 260; the Popes at, i. 262; 
visited by the Plague, i. 262; 
Popes abandon (1376), i. 263; 
Conclave at (1394), i. 269 ; 
Benedict XIII besieged at, i. 
270; James III at, ii. 296; the 
White Terror at, ni. 54; papal 
claims in, abandoned, iii. 73 ;* re- 
tained by France, iii. 225. 

Avitus, a Gaul, attempts to make 
him Emperor, i. 35. 


' Azai, Capitulation of (ii8g), i. 136, 
and note. 

Babeuf, conspiracy of, iii. 76. 
Babut, Article in “ Revue d’histoire 
et de litt^ratufe religieuses,’* i, 
26, note. 

Bachelu, at Waterloo, his division 
intact. III. 241. 

Bacon, Roger, ii, i. 

Bacourt, see Mirabeau, “ Corre- 
spondance 

Badajoz, Wellesley retires on, iii, 
175 ; siege and Battle of (1811), 
HI, 177 ; storming of, ill. 193. 
Baden, joins the Confederation of 
the Rhine, iii. 138 ; receives 
Breisgau and Constance and be- 
comes a Grand-Duchy, iii. 137. 
Baden, Diet of, confirms Treaty of 
Utrecht, ii. 281. 

Baden, Louis Prince of, li. 268 ; in 
vicinity of Philippsburg, defeated 
at Friedlingen, ii. 269 ; shares 
command with Marlborough, ii. 
270 ; Villars deprived of a victory 
over, II. 273. 

Baden, Margrave of, in. 53, note. 
Bagration, in campaign of, 1812, 
III. 183. 

Bahoor, Battle of (1752), ii. 339. 
Baillages, i. 224. 

Baillis, established by Philip 
Augustus, l, 148, 255. 

Bailly, becomes provisional presi- 
dent of the Assembly, ii. 384 ; 
advises Louis XVI to visit Paris, 

II. 391 ; Mayor of Paris, ii. 392 ; 

III, I ; his responsibility for the 
** massacre of the Champ de 
Mars,” in. 14*; execution of, in. 
37 - 

Baird, in Spain, in. 165. 

Baireuth, Prussia makes concessions 
to France in neighbourhood of, in. 
137 - 

Balaklava, Battle of (1854), in. 

325. 

Balbo, HI. 310. 

Baldwin, brother of Godfrey de 
Bouillon, rules at Edessa, x. 106. 
Baldwin IX, Count of Flanders, see 
Flanders, Baldwin IX, Count of. 
Balearic Islands, the, in, 154. 
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Balzac, n. 206. 

Bamberg, Napoleon I at, iii. 135, 
140. 

Ban and Arriere-ban, ii. 26 ; called 
out, I. 232 ; under Charles V, i. 
256, and note ; retained by 
Charles VII, i. 305 ; called up in 
1597, II. 108. 

Baner, ii. 164, 166. 

Bannockburn, Battle of (1314), i. 
233. 

Bantry Bay, Battle of, ii. 261. 

Bapaume, i. 205, note. 

Bar, II. 159. 

Bar and Lorraine, fiefs of, fall in to 
the Crown, i. 236; Burgundian 
aims on, i. 308 ; to be handed to 
Stanislas Leczinski, ii. 317. 

Bar-sur-Aube, Schwarzenberg de- 
feats Oudinot at, iii. 216. 

Bar-sur-Seine, handed to Burgundy, 
298, 350, note. 

"^aiante, one of the Doctrinaires, 
III. 257. 

Barbarian Invasions, slight racial 
eifect of, i. 7 ; not the cause of 
downfall of the Roman Empire, i. 


32, 33* 


Barbfe-Marbois, minister of justice, 
ni. 253. 

Barbfes, leads an insurrection, iii. 
288. 

Barbier, “ Journal du roi, Louis 
XV, II. 292, 293, 295, 297, 301, 
303, 304* 305* 306, 308, 309, 311, 
3i4» 318, 322, 324, 327, notes. 

Barbin, n. 138. 

“ Barbons,” the, ii. 135 ; resigna- 
tion of, n. 138 ; recalled, ii. 141. 

Barcelona, i. 99 ; Louis IX abandon'^ 
claim on, i. 173 ; captured by 
Peterborough, ii. 272 ; Treaty of 
(1493), I. 349; sezed by the 
French, iii. 159 ; Duhesme block- 
aded at, in. 161. 

Barcelonetta, ii. 125. 

Barclay, in campaign of 1812, iii. 
183 ; superseded by Kutusov, in. 
186. 

Barnave, member of the Breton 
Club, in. I ; and the massacre oi 
the Champs de Mars, ni. 14. 

Barnet, Battle of, i. 328. 

Baroche, in the Cabinet, in. 316. 
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Barras, a leader of the anti-Robes- 
pierrist party, in. 46 ; commands 
the troops at Thermidor, ni. 47 ; 
his forces break into the Hdtel de 
Ville, III. 48 ; suppresses the in- 
surrection of Vendfemiaire, iii. 50 ; 
defends Convention in the insur- 
rection of Vendfemiaire, in. 57 ; in 
the Corps Legislatif, in. 61 ; 
orders Hoche to Paris, ni. 77, 
92; withdraws from public life, 
III. 93. 

Bane, de la, cruel case of, n. 312, 

345. 

Banfere, member of first Constitu- 
tional Committee, in. 25, note; 
member of the great Committee 
of Public Safety, iii. 35, 43 ; is 
sent before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, in. 52. 

Barricades, Day of, n. 79, and notes. 

Barricades in Paris, n. 193. 

Barrier treaties, n. 281. 

Barrier treaty, the third (1715), ii. 
281. 

BarriSre St. Martin, the, Royal 
family escape through, in. 12. 

Barrillon, Journal,*’ n. 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 10, II, 14, notes. 

Barrosa, Battle of (1811), m. 177. 

Barrot, Odilon, Thiers makes ad- 
vances to, in. 291 ; Thiers allies 
himself to, iii. 292 ; leads Dynas- 
tic Left, III. 294 ; courageous 
behaviour of, in insurrection of 
1848, HI. 295 ,* advocates two 
chambers, 111,305 ; made President 
of Council, III. 309, 351. 

Bartenstein, Treaty of (1807), in. 
150. 

Barthfelemy, negotiates the Peace 
of Basle, iii. 53, 76 *, replaces 
Letourneur as director, in. 77 ; is 
arrested, iii. 77 ; proposes a modi- 
fication of the electoral law, in. 
259- 

Barthou, “ Mirabeau,” n. 394, note, 

Barwalde, Treaty of (1631), iI. 158. 

Basin, “ Histoire des r^gnes de 
Charles VH et Luuis XI,” i. 325, 
'note. 

Basire, in the Legislative Assembly, 
in. 16. 

Basle, i. 309 ; in. 233. 
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Basle, Bishop of, iii. 53, note. 

Basle, Council of (1431-1438), i. 303* 
307* 

Basle, Peace of (1795), m. 18, 39, 
53*^59. ^ 

Basques, connected with Iberians, 

I. 6; revolt of, i. 50; Dagobert 
makes a successful expedition 
against, i. 52 ; defeat Frankish 
rearguard at Roncesvaux, i. 66. 

Bassano, Battle of (1796), iii. 72. 
Bassignano, Battle of (1745), n. 
322. 

Bassompierre, ii. 129. 

Bastille, the, constructed by Charles 
V, I. 256 ; Cond^ thrown into, 

II. 138 ; taking of, ii. 390 ; garri- 
son of, II. 390, note ; iii. 8. 

Batavian Republic, occupied by Na- 
poleon I, III. 12 1 . 

Bautzen, Battle of (1813), iii. 198, 
199. 

Bavaria, converted by Boniface and 
Charles Martel, i, 56; supports 
League of the Public Weal, i. 
322 ; receives the Upper Palatin- 
ate, ii. 154, 159, 187, 188, 247, 
259 ; included in League of Augs- 
burg, II. 259, 261, 273, 280 ; oc- 
cupied by Austria, II. 363 ; Austria 
restores her captures in, 11. 364; 
ambitions of Joseph II in, ii. 365 ; 
in. 25; acquires the T3n:ol, iii. 
137; receives Ansbach, in. 138; 
joins confederation of the Rhine, 

III. 138; furnishes Napoleon I 
with troops, in. 150; Archduke 
Charles invades, iii. 166; not 
antagonistic to Napoleon I, iii. 
201, note ; on the point of desert- 
ing France, in. 205 ; sides with 
Prussia, in. 345 ; antagonistic to 
Prussia, in. 361, note. 

Bavaria, Army of, in 1815, in. 233. 
Bavaria, Princess Augusta of, 
marries Eugene Beauharnais, in.* 
138. 

Bavaria, Elector of, married to the 
Emperor Leopold’s daughter, n. 
264 ; joins France, ii. 267 ; joins 
Villars, ir. 269 ; at Linz, ii. 269 ; 
withdraws to Augsburg, ii. 270; 
joined by Tallard, n. 271 ; aban- 
dons his Electorate, ii. 272; 


helps to contain Marlborough, ii. 
273 ; besieges Brussels, ii. 274 ; 
gets provisional possession of 
Luxemburg, Namur, andCharleroi, 
n. 280, and note; his claims on 
Austrian succession, ii. 318 ; raised 
to royal rank, in. 137. 

Bavaria, J oseph F erdinand, Electoral 
Prince of, ii. 264 ; claims Spanish 
dominions, ii. 264, 265 ; death of, 

II. 265. 

Bavaria, Henry of, adheres to 
France, i. 227. 

Bavaria, Judith of, i. 81. 

Bavaria, Maximilian of, accedes to 
electoral dignity, n. 147. 

Bavarian corps, attacks Bazeilles, 
m. 384. 

Bavarian troops in Napoleon I’s 
army, pass through Ansbach, in. 
135 and note. 

Bavarians, in campaign of Leipzig, 

III. 207 ; occupy Orleans, m. 393. 
Bayard, his combat with Sotomayor, 

I. 356 ; captures Prosper Colonna, 

II. 6 ; death of, ii. 16. 

Bayeux, surrenders to English, 1. 
277. 

Baylen, Capitulation of (1808), in. 
r6o. 

Bayonne, threatened by Charles V, 

II. 16 ; Francis I disavows Treaty 
of Madrid at, ii. 20 ; surrender of, 
I. 306 ; interview of, ii, 60, 65, 
note; Napoleon’s coup d’itat at, 

III. 159 ; French fall back on, in. 
208 ; Soult abandons, in. 209. 

Bazaine, Marshal, visits Germany, 
III- 359> 368 ; might have gone to 
Fossard’s assistance at.Spicheren, 
in. 371, note, 372 ; placed in chief 
command, incapacity of, in. 373 ; 
his failure at Mars-la-Tour and 
Gravelotte, in. 375, 376, 377; 
falls back towards Metz, ni. 378 ; 
at Gravelotte, in. 380; invested 
at Metz, III. 380; MacMahon’s 
attempt to relieve, in. 381, 382, 
383 ; surrender of, iii. 391, 393, 
394 - 

Bazeilles, German attack on, in. 

383* 384, 385- 

Beachy Head, Battle of (1690), n^ 
261, 262. 
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B^arn, part of Chilperic’s Kingdom, 
I. 47, note ; ii. io6 ; restoration 
of Catholicism in, i. 143 ; a pays 
I. 259, note. 

Beatrice, daughter of the Count of 
Burgundy, i. 125. 

Beaucaire, i. 3; handed to the 
Crown, 1, 162 ; added to the royal 
domain, 1. 163 ; trade route passes 
through, I, 216. 

Beaudouin, “ Etudes sur le regime 
fdodal,” u 87, note, 89, note. 

Beaufort, Francis of Venddme, Duke 
of, II. 183, 198, 199, 200, 201. 

Beaugd, Battle of (1421), i. 284. 

Beaugency, surrender of, i. 291; 
Chanzy’s operations in front of, 
III. 396. 

Beauhamais, Eugene, marries Prin- 
cess Augusta of Bavaria, iii. 138 ; 
unfitted for high command, in. 
182 ; commands remnants of 
Army of Russia, iii. 196. 

Beauhamais, Hortense, iii. 306, 
note. 

Beaujeu, Anne of, regency of, i. 
338-341* 348 ; II. 14- 

Beaujeu, Peter of, i. 338. 

Beaujeus, the, and the Estates 
General of 1484, i. 339. 

Beaujolais, ii. 118, 225, notes. 

Beaulieu, Austrian Commander in 
Italy, in 1796, in. 68, 69 ; abandons 
Milan, in. 69 ; his communica- 
tions threatened, in. 70 ; driven 
back into the Tyrol, ni. 70. 

Beaumanoir, Philippe de, i. 176. 

Beaumont, Battle 01(1870), in. 381, 
382. 

Beaumont-sur-Oise, i. 13 1 ; pur- 
chased by Philip Augustus, i. 145 ; 
becomes a direct fief of the Crown, 
I. 146, 161 ; n. 248, 334. 

Beaune-la-Rolande, Battle of (1870), 
HI. 395. 

Beauvais, Charles the Bold fails 
to take, I. 328. 

Beauvais, Pierre Cauchon, Bishop 
of, I. 292. 

Beauvais tapestry, ii. 227. 

Becket, i. 126 ; supported by Louis 
VII, 1. 126; murder of, i.’i27. 

Bddeau, General, in the insurrection 
of June, 1848, III. 303. 


Bedford, John, Duke of, Regent of 
France, his character, i. 286 ; his 
organisation of Government of 
France, i. 286, 287; plans con- 
quest of Anjou, i. 289 ; disagrees 
with Philip the Good, i. 296; 
death of, i. 297. 

Bedford, Duchess of, her death, i. 
296. 

Behar, once more in British hands, 

II. 340. 

Belisarius, in Italy, i. 46. 

Belfort, n. 242; siege of, in. 394; 
holds out, in. 396; surrender of, 

III. 397 ; demanded by Bismarck, 
in. 399. 

Belgae, revolt of, repressed by 
Agrippa, i. 19. 

Belgia, a Roman province, i. x6. 

Belgians, learn that they have ex- 
change an Austrian tyrant for a 
French one, in, 27; revolt of, 
in. 281, 284. 

Belgians, Leopold King of, in. 289. 

Belgium, in. 17; invaded, in. 18; 
overrun by Dumouriez, nr. 27, 
21 1, riote; French partially driven 
out of, in. 216; BlUcher and 
Wellin^on in, in. 233 ; allied 
armies in, in. 234 ; parts of, 
abandoned, in. 254; attitude of 
the Orleans Monarchy towards, 
in. 277 ; Louis Philippe refuses a 
throne in, in. 278 ; Crown of, 
refused by Duke of Nemours, in. 
281 ; diplomatic successes in, in. 
287 ; Napoleon III hints at com- 
pensations in, in. 347. 

Belgrade, fall of, ii. 259 ; Peace of, 
n. 317 ; handed to Turkey, n. 317. 

“ Bellerophon,” H.M.S., conveys 
Napoleon I to England, in. 244, 
250. 

Belle Isle, captured by England, ii. 
343. 

Bellisle, Comte de (Marshal), cap* 
tures Prague, ii. 319, 320, note; 
skilfully extricates ^s army, ii. 
320, 323. 

Benedetti, in. 345 ; his mission to 
King William of Prussia at Ems, 
in. 362, 

Benedict XI, Pope, i. 189 ; revokes 
the Bulls of Boniface VIII, i. 190. 
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Benedict XII, Pope, a tool in the 
hands of France, i. 229. 

Benedict XIII, Pope, election of, i. 
269; refuses to abdicate, r. 270; 
besieged at Avignon, i. 270; in- 
tractability of, I. 273 ; France 
withdraws allegiance from, i, 274. 

Benedict Gaetani, see Boniface VIII, 
Pope. 

Benevento, Prince of, see Talleyrand. 

Benevento, Battle of (1266), i. 173. 

Beneventum, Charlemagne Ijeconies 
suzerain of, i. 65. 

B6n6zeck, Minister of Interior under 
Directory, iii. 62, note. 

Bengal, trouble in, ii. 339 ; in 
British hands, ii. 340. 

Bennigsen, checks Cannes at Pul- 
tusk, ni. 147 ; at Eylau, iil. 148 ; 
at Friedland, iii. 151 ; in campaign 
of 1813, III. 205 ; at Leipzig, in. 
206, 207. 

Berbice, seized by England, iii. 122. 

B^renger, works of, iii. 289. 

Beresford, his victory at Badajoz, 
in. 177. 

Beresina, River, Battle of (1812), 
HI. igo, igi, 

Ber^, Duke of, see Murat. 

Berlin, Secret Treaty of (1728), ii. 
315 ; decree, the (1806), iii. 144 ; 
Chiteaubriand sent as ambassa- 
dor to, III. 263 ; StofFel, French 
military attache at, iii, 359. 

Bernadotte, reinforces Bonaparte, 

111. 74, note; ceases to be War 
Minister, iii. 87 ; in Belgium, iii. 

1 12, and note ; ringleader in con- 
spiracy against Napoleon I, iii. 
119; his corps passes through 
Ansbach, iii. 135, 148 ; reinforces 
Wittgenstein, iii. 188; in Bran- 
denburg, III. 201; opposed to 
Oudinot, III. 202 ; defeats Oudinot 
at Gross Beeren, iii. 204, note ; on 
the Saale, iii. 205 ; in campaign 
of Leipzig, iii. 206 ; Alexander I 
thinks of placing on the French 
throne, iii. 222. 

Bernard, grandson of Charlemagne, 
receives the Italian patrimony, i. 
81 ; his eyes put out by Louis the 
Pious, l. 82, note. 

B^ard of Septimania, i. 84. 


OF FEANCE 

Bernard, Saint, a Burgpindian, i. 
1 19; founds the Cistercian Order, 
1. 120 ; attempts reform of Papacy 
and Episcopate, i. 120; inspires 
the second crusade, i. 121. 

Bernard, heads insurrection (1839), 
III. 288. 

Berne, ii. 127, note; entered by 
French troops, 1798, in. 80. 

Bernhardi, his mission to Spain, in. 
361. 

Bernis, on Louis XV, ii. 309, note, 
334, 335, 342. 

Berry, conquered by Pepin, i. 61 ; 
Pope Alexander III takes refuge 
in, I. 126, 138 ; abandoned by 
Philip Augustus, i. 139; fiefs in, 
handed to Philip Augustus, i. 
140 ; a branch of house of Capet 
established in, i. 257 ; part of pro- 
posed dowry of Ren6e, daughter 
of Louis XII, II. 5 ; Alengon be- 
comes governor of, ii. 72, 225, 
note ; successful horse-breeding 
in, II. 226. 

Berry, Charles Duke of, see Charles, 
Monsieur, Duke of Berry. 

Berry, Duchess of, bears a post- 
humous son. III. 263 ; conspiracy 
•of, ni. 282, 284. 

Berry, Charles, Duke of, see Charles, 
Monsieur. (Son of the Count of 
Artois.) 

Berry, John, Duke of, his character, 
I. 265, 268 ; Jean Sans Peur 
negotiates with, i. 273 ; supports 
Orleans, i. 271. 

Berry, Louis Duke of, 5^^ Louis XVI, 
King of France. 

Berry, Martin Gouge, Chancellor of, 
I. 312. 

Berry-au-Bac, Napoleon crosses 
Aisne at, iii. 216. 

Berryer, in opposition, in. 323, 339. 

Bertha, wife of Philip I, divorced, 
1. 1 12, note. 

Bertha, wife of Robert the Pious, i. 
100 ; divorced, i. 100. 

Bertharic, Neustrian Mayor of the 
Palace, defeated at Tertry, i. 53. 

Berthier, in. 64 ,* enters Rome, 
in. 80, note ; made Prince of 
Neufch^ltel, in. 138 ; blunders of, 

1 in. 168 ; forces Napoleon to ab- 
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dicate, iii. 219; effect of is 
absence in the Hundred Days, 
in. 232, 233 ; Soult a poor sub- 
stitute for, III. 243. 

Bertin, ii. 346, note ; confronted 
with large national debt, ii. 347 ; 
dismissal of, ii. 347. 

Bertrade of Montfort, Countess of 
Anjou, marries Philip I, i. 102, 
1 12, note. 

Bertrand, commands in Italy, iii. 

197 ; defeated by Blucher, in. 205, 
Berwick, Duke of, ii. 268 ; wins 
Battle of Almanza, ii. 273 ; 
threatens Madrid, ii. 297, 316; 
takes Kehl, ii. 316; death of, ii. 
316. 

Besan9on, defeat and death of 
Caius Julius Vindex at, i. 20; 
capital of County of Burgundy, 

I. 98 ; II. 247. 

Bertrand de Molleville, “Mfe- 
moires,’* iii. 21, note. 

Bessieres, at Medina de Rio Seco, 
III. i6r. 

Bfethune, pledged to Philip IV, i. 
184; claimed by Philip IV, i. 
223 ; captured by Marlborough, 

II. 277; restored to France, ii. 
279. 

Beugnot, acts with the Doctrinaires^ 
in. 257. 

Beurnonville, iii. 87, 

B&2e, de, at Conference of Poissy, 
II. 54. 

B^xiers, capture of and massacre, i. 
152; added to royal domain, i. 
155 ; II. 221, note. 

Biarritz, Bismarck at, in. 343. 
Bicoque, French defeated at, n. 14, 

25. 

Bidassoa, the, Dupont crosses, in. 
159; forced by Wellington, in. 
209. 

Bigorre, part of Chilperic^s kingdom, 
i. 47, note; added to the royal 
domain, i. 223, note. 

Bigot de I^^ameneau, leads the bour- 
geois constitutionalist party, ni. 
16; member of Committee for 
drafting Civil Code, in. 112, and 
note. 

Billaud-Varennes, in. 36, 43; op- 
posed to Robespierre, iil 44, 47 ; 


his attitude after Thermidor, in. 
49 ; is sent before the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal, in. 52. 

Billault, appointed Minister of State, 
in. 340. 

Billets (THatf n. 293, 302. 

Biron, Duke of, his conspiracy 
against Henry IV, n. 123 ; arrest, 
trial, and execution of, n. 123, 
124. 

Biron, in the invasion of Belgium, 
in. 18. 

Biscay, Bay of, ii. 57. 

Bishoprics, the Three, ii. 36. 

Bishops, Charlemagne^s injunctions 
to, i. 77; in Loiraine and Bur- 
gundy look to King of France for 
protection, i. 125. 

Bismarck, in. 327 ; astute policy of, 
in. 339 ; and the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein question, ni. 343 ; interviews 
Napoleon III, in. 343 ; his alliance 
with Italy, in. 344 ; his consolida- 
tion of Prussia in the treaty of 
Prague, refuses the demands of 
France, in. 345; carries Roon’s 
army reforms, in. 360 ; impelled 
to an early war with France, in. 
360, note; edits the Ems telegram, 
in. 362, 363, 364 ; meets de Wimp- 
ffen at Donch^ry, in. 385 ; prob- 
ably the author of the Hohen- 
zollern candidature in Spain, in. 
361 and note; meets Jules Favre 
at Ferri^res, in. 391 ; meets Thiers, 
presents his demands, in. 399 ; at 
Frankfort, in. 403; makes some 
small concessions at Frankfort, 
in. 404. 

Bitche, point of contact of French 
armies in Alsace and Lorraine, in. 
369, note. 

Bixio, fired on in the streets, in. 
303 ; resignation of, in. 309. 

Blacas, de, minister of Louis XVIII, 
in. 225. 

Black Death, the, ravages France, 
1. 235, and note, 236, 245. 

Black Prince, the, raids Languedoc, 
I. 238 ; his raid on Poitou, i. 239 ; 
his strategy at Poitiers, i. 240 ; at 
Poitiers, i. 241 ; invades Castille, 
defeats and captures du Guesclin, 
and restores Pedro the Cruel, i. 
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254 ; illness of, i. 255 ; extortions 
of, I. 260; seizes Limoges and 
massacres inhabitants, i. 261 ; re- 
turns to England, i. 261; illness 
of, I* 260. 

Black Sea, m. 324, 325, 326. 

Blake, defeated at Medina de Rio 
Seco, III. 161; defeats of, in. 
165 ; opposed to Suchet in Aragon, 
III. 175 ; defeated at Sagunto, iii. 
192. 

Blamont, Count of, killed at Cx 6 qy, 

I. 234. 

Blanc, Louis, presides over labour 
commission, iii. 298 ; conspiring, 
III. 299, 300, 303, 304; Louis 
Napoleon^s overtures to, in. 307, 

310- 

Blanche, sister of Philip III, marries 
Alfonso V of Castille, i. 180. 
Blanchetaque, Ford of, Edward III 
crosses Somme by, i. 232, 275. 
Blanqui, heads insurrection, iii. 288 ; 
conspires, m. 299; leads a mob 
against the Assembly, iii. 302. 
Blanquists, iii. 400. 

Blavet (Port-Louis), ir. 108, 149. 
Bleneau, Battle of (1652), n. 200. 
Blenheim, Battle of (1704), ii. 271 ; 
Tallard’s faulty dispositions at, 

II. 272. 

Blois, 1. 145 ; acquired by the Crown, 

I. 155; comes under direct suzer- 
ainty of the Crown, i. 163 ; John 
crossesthe Loire at, i. 240 ; Jeanne 
d’Arc sets out from, i. 291, 357 ; 

II. 49, 58 ; Castle of, n. 62 ; States 
General at, ii. 72, 73; Marie 
de’ Medici exiled to, ii. 141; a 
superior council created at, to tsike 
over judicial work of Parliament 
de Paris, ii. 350; Marie Louise, 
and the King of Rome withdraw 
to. III. 218. 

Blois, Charles of, claims Breton 
succession, i. 231. 

Blois, Count of, joins Philip of 
Alsace against the King of France, 
i. 134 ; supports Richard Coeur de 
Lion, 1. 139. 

Blois, House of, i. 74. 

Blois, Treaty of (1182), 1. 134, note; 
Treaty of (1499), i. 353 ; Treaties 
of(iso4), I. 357; n. 5» note. 


OF FRANCE 

Blois-Champagne, Counts of, played 
oif against the House of Anjou. 

Blois-Champagne, House of, i. 97; 
Louis VI engages in indecisive 
hostilities with, i. 116. 

Blucher, crosses the Meuse, iii. 112 ; 
surrender of, iii. 114 ; opposed to 
Eugene, III. 196, 198 ; in campaign 
of 1813, ni. 198; in Silesia, iii. 
201 ; opposed to Ney, iii. 202 ; 
defeats Macdonald at the Katz- 
bach, III. 203 ; Napoleon I fails 
to bring to action, iii. 204 ; over 
the Elbe, iii. 205 ; in campaign 
of Leipzig, iii. 206, 207 ; in 
campaign of 1814, iii* 21 1 ; de- 
feated by Napoleon I, advances 
by the Marne, iii. 213 ; Marmont 
left to watch, iii. 214; Napoleon 
underestimates recuperative power 
of, III. 215 ; concentrates at Laon, 
advances on Paris, iii. 216; in 
Belgium (1815), iii. 233 ; army 
of. III. 234; fails to understand 
Napoleon’s plan, iii. 235 ; Well- 
ington’s conditional promise to, 

III. 238; nearly killed at Ligny, 
III. 238; decides to march on 
Mont-Saint-Jean, iii. 239, 240; 
his courage and loyalty, iii. 240, 

372. 

Bober, River, Ney on, in. 202. 

I Boccaccio, ii. i. 

I Bodley, “ France,” ii. 211, note, 
368, and note, 391, note. 

Bohemia, Schwarzenbergin, in. 201 ; 
army of, ni, 202 and note, 213 ; 
contained by Oudinot, ill. 216. 

Bohemia, John, King of, adheres to 
France, i. 227 ; killed at Cr^gy, i. 
234 ; Frederick, Elector Palatine, 
King of, II. 143 ; Maria Theresa 
plans invasion of, i. 323. 

Bohemian Protestants, support the 
Elector Palatine Frederick against 
Ferdinand of Styria, ii. 142. 

Bohemond of Tarentum, i. 105; 
rules at Antioch, i. 106, 121. 

Boisguillebert, ii. 223 ; his “ ficono- 
mistes financiers du i8e sifecle,” 
II. 223, 224, 225, notes ; his warn- 
ings ignored, ii. 282 ; his “ Detail 
de France” and “Factum de 
France,” ii. 283, 284, 285. 
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Boissy d’Anglas, his behaviour on 
I Prairial, iii. 54. 

Bologna, i. 360 ; iii. 72 ; interview 
between Francis I and Leo X at, 
II. 8, 9 ; Charles V crowned at, 

II. 22; ceded to France (1797), 

III. 71, 73 ; absorbed in the 

Cisalpine Republic, iii. 79. 

Bonaparte, Caroline, marries Murat, 
III. 138. 

Bonaparte, Jdrome, becomes King 
of Westphalia, iii. 153 ; unfitted 
for high command, iii, 182; in 
campagin of 1812, in. 183. 

Bonaparte, Joseph, made King of 
the “ Two Sicilies,” in. 138 ; to be 
recognized by the Czar in Sicily, 
III. 154 ; in Sicily, in. 158 ; called 
to the throne of Spain, iii. 160 ; 
flies from Madrid, in. 193 ; Lieu- 
tenant-General of the Kingdom, 
in. 217 ; leaves Paris, in. 219. 

Bonaparte, Louis, made King of 
Holland, in. 138 ; in Holland, ni. 
138. 

Bonaparte, Lucien, in. 87, 93 ; takes 
charge of the coup d'Hat of 
Brumaire, in. 94. * 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, see Napoleon 

Bonaparte, Pierre, his duel, and 
trial, in. 351, 352. 

Bonapartists, the, in. 282, 283. 

Bondy, in. 12. 

Boniface, Saint, converts Germans, 
I. 56 ; opposes Pacte de Quierzy, 
I. 60. 

Boniface VIII, Pope, i. 185; his 
quarrel with Philip IV, i. 186 ; 
celebrates Jubilee of Christianity, 
1. 187 ; insists on trial of Bernard 
Saisset at Rome, 1. 187; abuses 
Fldte, 1. 187 ; issues Bull “ Unam 
Sanctam,” i. 188; despatches a 
special mission to France, i. 188 ; 
captured by Nogaret, 1. 189 ; death 
of, I. 189, 197. 

Bonmoulins, interview of, i. 136. 

Bonn, n. 241 ; taken, ii. 261. 

BonniSres, residence of Thierri 
d’Hire9on, i. 204, 206. 

Bon-Saint-Andr6, Jean, ill. 35, 

Bordeaux, seized by Atawulf, i. 8 ; 
part of Chilperic’s Kingdom, i. 47, 


note; Charles Martel takes, i. 
57, 1 14, note ; expedition against, 
fails, i. 154, 162 ; trade import- 
ance of, i. 217 ; occupied by Philip 
IV, I. 222 ; Pedro the Cruel at, i. 
254 ; a pays d'Hection, i. 259, note, 
261, 262 ; derives profit from 
connexion with England and 
Flanders, i. 306; makes terms 
with Dunois, i. 306 ; Talbot 
enters, i. 306; falls into French 
hands, i. 307, 335 ; threatened by 
Charles V, ii. 16 ; Francis I meets 
his children at, ii. 22 ; draining 
of the marshes of, ii. 121, 200 ; 
reaction at, iii. 34; revolt of, 
HI. 36 ; surrenders to the English, 
in. 217; becomes the seat of 
Government, in. 396 ; Assembly 
of, ni. 398 ; Pact of, in. 399. 

Bordeaux, Duke of, birth of, in. 
263 ; Charles X thinks of abdicat- 
ing in his favour, ni. 274. 

Bor< 5 er, “ Le Sainct Barth^lemy,” 
II. 67, note. 

Borghetto, in, 70. 

Borisov, Wittgenstein at, in. 189. 

Bormida, river, in. 69. 

Borney (Colombey), Battle of, in. 
373, and note. 

Borodino, Battle of (1812), con- 
sidered by Napoleon to be one of 
his finest victories, iii, 142, note ; 
campaign and Battle of, in. 186 ; 
Prussian staff opinion on, in. 187. 

Boscawen, ii. 332 ; destroys Toulon 
fleet, II. 342, 343. 

Boso, husband of Hermingaide, 
daughter of Louis II, i. 88 ; death 
of, I. 90, note. 

Bossuet, n. 251, 255. 

Boston, tea riots at, n. 351, note. 

Bosworth, Battle of, i. 341. 

Bouchain, n. 243; siege and cap- 
ture of, II. 277 ; fall of, II. 278. 

Boufflers, Marsh^, ii. 26S ; drives 
Athlone across the Waal, ii. 269 ; 
at the head of the army in the 
Netherlands, n. 269 ; defends 
Lille, Ti. 274 ; surrenders Lille, n. 
274 and note ; at Malplaquet, n. 
275 - 

Bouill^, quells the mutiny of the 
army at Nancy, m. 8 ; Louis 
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XVI counts on support of, iii. ii ; 
and the flight to Varennes, iii. 13. 
Bouillon, Duke of, ii. 57, note; 
conspiracy of, ii. 123 and note; 
flies from France, ii. 124, 138 ; 
his comment on Luynes’ policy, 
II. 142, note, 173, 184. 

Bouillon, Duke of. Memoirs of, ii. 

61, note, II. 67, note. 

Bouillon, Godefroy de, Duke of 
Lower Lorraine, leads contingent 
from Northern France on first 
crusade, i. 105 ; founds kingdom 
of Jerusalem, i. 106. 

Bouillon, House of, concessions to, 
II. 196, 204. 

Bouillon-Turenne, n. 92. 

Boulay de la Meurthe, proscribed, 
in. 251. 

Boulogne, Count of, supports Rich- 
ard Coeur de Lion, i. 139 ; sup- 
ports John against Philip, i. 143, 
251. 

Boulogne, given to Prince Louis, i. 
145 ; Louis XI’s intrigues in, i. 
33a ; besieged by Henry VII, i. 
349; b.octcaded by Henry VIII, 
II. 27 ; restored to France, ii. 28, 
32, 34; Napoleon Ts camp at, 

m. 81, 127, and note, 131, 132 ; 
Napoleon III lands at, iii. 306. 

Boulogne, Edict of (1573), n. 70, 
346, note. 

Bourbaki, rallies the Army of the 
Loire, iii. 396; forced over the 
frontier, in. 397. 

Bourbon, invaded by Louis VI, i. 
1 14 ; alienated as an apanage, i. 
223; Louis XI advances into, i. 
322. 

Bourbon, Anthony of, Lettres,” 
II. 64, note. 

Bourbon, Charles of. Constable of 
France, n. 10 ; his quarrel with 
Francis I, ii. 14 ; his great posi- 
tion, II, 15 ; enters into treason- 
able negotiations with Charles V, 

n. 15 ; meets Francis I at Moulins, 
II. 15 ; escapes from France and 
is condemned for treason, ii. 15 ; 
drives French from Milanese, 
invades Provence and besieges 
Ms^eilles, 11. 16 ; advances to 
relief of Pavia, ii. 17 ; reinstated 


by Treaty of Madrid, n. 19 ; in- 
vades Italy in the name of the 
Empire, ii, 21 ; killed in storm of 
Rome, II. 21 ; his heirs reinstated, 
II. 22. 

Bourbon, Charles, Cardinal of, put 
forward by the League as candi- 
date for the Throne, ii. 76 ; re- 
ceived by Henry III, ii. 80 ; pro- 
claimed King as Charles X, ii. 94 ; 
death of, ii. 97. 

Bourbon, Charles I, Duke of, a 
centre of intrigues, i. 300, 301 ; 
married to a daughter of Jean 
Sans Peur^ i. 300 ; leads the 
“ Praguerie,” i. 301. 

Bourbon, John, Duke of, opposed 
to Henry II at Agincourt, i. 275 ; 
supports Orleans, i. 271. 

Bourbon, John II, Duke of, heads 
the ** League of the Public Weal,” 
i, 3!^! ; conciliated, i. 324 ; de- 
prived of some of his territory, i. 
33 r ; the Beaujeus seek aid from, 

I. 341. 

Bourbon, Louis-Henri, Duke of, ii. 
306; becomes premier ministre, 

II. 311; intolerance of, il. 312. 

Bourbon, House of, Genealogical 

Tables, ii. 86, 208; opposed to 
House of Habsburg, ii. 265 ; 
established in Spain, ii. 281 ; 
restoration of, regarded by Talley- 
rand as a last resource, iii. 218. 

Bourbon-Montpensier, House of, 
Genealogical Table, ii. 15. 

Bourbon, Palais, meeting of Cinq- 
Cents in, ni. 93 ; meeting of As- 
sembly in. III. 301; occupied by 
the military, iii. 317. 

Bourbons, the, attempt to revive 
the war in the West, i. 55 ; fall 
of, a victory for the Revolution, 

III. 27 ; blood of, stains hundreds 
of politicians, iii. 49 ; Prussia and 
Austria favour restoration of, in. 
21 1 ; restoration of the only pos- 
sible settlement, III. 222 ; reaction- 
ary notions of, in. 223, 224; their 
dependence on invaders, iii. 250. 

“Bourbon waddle,” the, m. 249, 
note. 

Bourbourg, acquired by France, ii. 
203. 
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Bourcet, Maillebois’ chief of staff, 
III. 66, note. 

Bourdon, Leonard, iii. 52. 

Bourgeois aristocracy, created by 
law of 1789, III, 4. 

Bourgeois de Paris, Journal d’un, i. 
277, note, 286, note, 289, note. 

Bourgeois victory of 16 April (1848), 
III. 300. 

Bourgeoisie, and Democrats, iii. 14. 

Bourges, a possible capital, i. 3. 

Bourges (Avaricum), Caesar takes, 

I. 13 ; purchased by Philip 1 , 1. 102 ; 

II. 58, 117, note; 2ipays d'election, 
I. 259, note; Charles VII at, i. 
283 ; Charles VII called King of, 
I. 287; “Kingdom of” divided, 
I. 289 ; French prelates assembled 
at, I, 303 ; Pragmatic Sanction of 
(1438), I. 303; Jacques Cceur a 
native of, I. 312; suppliants sum- 
moned to, III. 31; Bavarians 
threaten, m. 393. 

Bourges, Archbishop of, il. 102. 

Bourses, ii. 227, note. 

Boutaric, “ Louis IX et Alfonse de 
Poitiers,” i. 166, note. 

Bouthillier, ii. 181. 

Bouvines, Battle of (1214), i. 135; 
144, 145; decides Gueil-Ghibel- 
line duel, 1. 145, 182, 225, 248, 
257. 

Boves, Treaty of, i. 134. 

Boyne, the, Battle of (1690), ii. 262. 

Brabant, Edward III establishes re- 
lations with, I. 227; acquired by 
Philip the Good, i. 297; ii. 161, 
note ; custom of, ii. 233 ; ii. 240, 
note. 

Brabant, Duke of, reconciled to 
France, i. 230. 

Brabant, Princess of, second wife 
of Philippe le Hardi, i. 178. 

Brachet, “ Historical Grammar of 
France,” i. 24, note, 

Braddock, sent to America with 
English reinforcements, ii. 332. 

“ Bragelonne, Vicomte de,” ii, 203. 

Brandenburg, Elector of, a claim- 
ant to Cleve-Julich and Berg, ii. 
128, 129, 257, 258. 

Brandenburg, receives Eastern 
Pomerania, Magdeburg, and 
Halberstadt, n. 160, 188; aban- 


doned by the Emperor Leopold, 
II. 245, 246, 248; allied with 

Louis XIV, II. 247, 261 ; joins 
Concert of Magdeburg, ii. 261; 
evacuated by the Russians, ii. 
337 ; Bemadotte in, iii. 201. 

Brant6me, ii. 10, note; “ Hommes 
illustres,” 11. 50, 67, 8g, notes. 

Braunau, retained by Austria, ii. 

364* 

Br6a, General, death of, iii. 303, 

Brdard, in the Committee of Public 
safety, in. 50. 

Breaut^, Faulkes de, i. 149. 

Breda, Conference at (1746), n. 
326 ; fall of, III, 28. 

Breda, Treaty of (1667), ii. 234. 

Bredow, his cavalry charge at Mars- 
la-Tour, in. 375. 

Breisach, ii. 165 ; surrendered to 
France, n. 18 1, 247. 

Breisgau, Duke of Modena compens- 
ated in, in. 79 ; handed to Baden, 
in. 137. 

Breitenfeld, Battle of (1631), ii. 158. 

Bremen, ceded to Sweden, ii. 188. 

Brescia, i. 359, 360. 

Breslau, Treaty of (1742), ix. 3x9, 
320. 

Breslau, allies withdraw from, in. 
199. 

Bresse, a pays d*Hection, i. 259, 
note ; ii. 118, note, 125, 225, note. 

Brest, n. 163 ; Ganteaume at, in. 
128 ; blockade of, relaxed, in. 130. 

Brest fleet, destroyed at Quiberon, 
n. 342. 

Breteuil, opposes Calonne, ii. 374 ; 
recalled, ii. 389. 

Br^tigny, Treaty of (1360), i. 248, 
and note ; bound to be ephemeral, 
I. 249; Charles V decides to re- 
pudiate, I. 260, 275. 

Breton Club, the, in. i. 

Bretons, revolt of, i. 50 ; Dagobert 
makes a successful expedition 
against, i. 52 ; an assembly of, ii. 
221, note. 

Brez6, de, i. 313. 

Brez6, Louis de, ii. 30. 

Brez6, orders the tiers Hat to with- 
draw, ii. 387. 

Bri9onnet, supports Charles VIII’s 
Italian policy, i. 350 ; ii. 43. 
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Brie, i. 247; Monsieur Charles 
established in, i. 327. 

Brielles, ii. 64. 

Brienne, Military College at, ii. 
361, note; Napoleon I attacks 
Bliicher at, m. 213. 

Brienne, John of, King of JerusalenGi, 
leads crusade, i, 169, 170. 

Brienne, Lom^nie de, ii. 358; in- 
trigues against Calonne, takes 
office, II, 375 ; reintroduces Cal- 
onne’s measures, ii. 375 ; his 
fight with the Parlement, ii. 376 ; 
blind to trend of liberal feeling, ii. 
377 ; his coup d'Hat, ii. 377 ; dis- 
missal of, II. 378. 

Brienne, Raoul of, Constable of 
France, executed, i. 237. 

Brignais, Battle of, i. 25 1- 

Brissac, ii. 104. 

Brissarthe, Battle of, i. 86. 

Brisson, execution of, ii. 98. 

Brissot, his “ Patriot frangais,” iii. 
14 ; fosters war fever, iii. 17, 25, 
note. 

“Brissotin” Ministry, iii. 17. 

Brissotins, m. 17, 18. 

Britain, see England. 

Brittany, survival of Gaelic language 
in, I. 24 ; part of Chilperic’s king- 
dom, I, 47, note ; recolonized from 
Cornwall, i. 84; independence of, 
recognized by Charles the Bald, 
I. 84; Celtic peculiarities of, i. 
98, 125 ; invaded by Philip Augus- 
tus, I. 142 ; becomes a direct fief 
of the Crown, i. 146; continued 
independence of, i. 223; succes- 
sion question in, I. 224, 231, 254; 
hostilities in, i. 231 ; succession 
question in (Genealogical Table), 
I. 231, note ; outburst of war in, i. 
238 ; succession question in, not 
settled at Treaty of Br^tigny, i. 
248, 254 ; Montfort becomes Duke 
of, 1. 254 ; failure of attempt to con- 
fiscate, 1. 257; 3, pays d'etat, i. 259, 
note; partially escapes taxation, 1. 
259; conquered by du Guesclin 
(J372), I. 261 ; rebellion of, i. 263 ; 
Charles VPs expedition against, 
I. 268 ; hostility of, i. 321 ; in 
League of the Public Weal,” i. 
321 ; Charles, Duke of Normandy, 


quarrels with, i. 324; supports 
Charles the Bold, i. 325 ; plans 
for rebellion in, i, 326 ; reduced 
to terms, i. 326 ; army of, invades 
Normandy, i. 326; not repre- 
sented in Estates General of 1484, 
i. 338; continued independence 
of, I. 340, 357 ; inclined to protest- 
antism, ii. 57; Mercoeur aims at 
crown of, ii. 92 ; escapes taxation, 
II. 116, note, 117, note ; Richelieu, 
governor of, ii. 157; Provincial 
Etais of, II. 221, 297, 328 ; iii. 34. 

Brittany, Anne of, i. 340 ; espouses 
Emperor Maximilian, i. 341 ; 
espouses Louis XII, i. 353 ; fol- 
lows the interests of Brittany, i. 
357 * 

Brittany, Count of, a creature of 
Philip Augustus, i. 132. 

Brittany, Duke of (great-grandson 
of Louis XIV), his death (1712), 
II. 278. 

Brittany, Francis I, Duke of, his 
campaign in Lower Normandy, i. 

305. 

Brittany, Francis II, Duke of, joins 
Charles the Bold, i. 323 ; signs 
Peace of Ancenis, I. 326 ; submits 
to Louis XI, I. 331, 340; death 
of, I. 341. 

Brittany, Geoffrey of, dies at Paris, 
I- 135* 

Brittany, John III, Duke of, his 
death, i. 231. 

Brittany, John IV, Duke of, restored, 
I. 263; concludes alliance with 
England, i. 261; takes refuge in 
England, i. 261. 

Brittany, John V, Duke of, supports 
Orleans, i. 271; ambiguous be- 
haviour of, I. 276; Arraagnacs 
negotiate with, i. 288; favours 
the Praguerie, i. 301. 

Brittany, Nomenoe, Duke of, i. 84. 

Broce, Pierre de la, favourite of 
Philippe le Hardi, i. 178. 

Broglie, de, at Minden, 11. 342. 

Brottier, his conspiracy, ni. 76. 

Brouage, ii. 163. 

Broussel, made Provost of the 
Merchants, ii. 200, 201. 

I Bruant, n. 251. 

I Brueys, Admiral, commands French 
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fleet at the Battle of the Nile, iii. 
82. 

Bruges, Mediterranean goods reach, 
via Narbonne, i. 217; ii. 248; 
surrenders to the French, ii. 273 ; 
surrenders to the allies, ii. 274, 
322. 

Bruhl, II. 199. 

Brulart de L6on, ii. 155. 

Brumaire, couf d'Hai of, in. 92, 93, 
94 ; approved in county and 
capital, in. 94 ; poignards of, in. 
94. 

Brune, in. 80; defeats Duke of 
York at Bergen, iii. 85. 

Brunet, in. 45 ; turns Saorgio, in. 
46. 

Brun^tidre, on the Renaissance, n. 
3 and note. 

Brunhilda, i. 47, 48, 49. 

Briinn, Napoleon I at, in. 136, 137. 

Bruno, Archbishop of Cologne, i. 
92. 

, Brunswick, joins coalition against 
France, n. 242; open to French 
invasion, n. 336; part of the 
kingdom of Westphiia, in. *153. 

Brunswick, Duke of, advances to the 
Rhine, and is defeated at Korbach, 
n. 343 ; manifesto of^ reaches 
Paris, in. 20 and note; on the 
Rhine, in. 34, note ; a suggested 
husband for Madame Royale, in. 
86, note; strategy of, in cam- 
paign of Jena, ni. 135, 136; 
nominal commander of Prussian 
army, in. 141, 142 ; mortally 
wounded at Auerstadt, in. 142; 
deprived of his territories, in. 143. 

Brunswick, Ferdinand of, n. 336 ; 
wins battle of Munden, n. 342. 

Brunswick, Otto of, see Otto IV, 
Emperor. 

Brunswickers, in Wellington’s 
Army, in. 234. 

Brusol, Treaty of (16x0), 11. 130, 

135. 

Brussels, n. 248 ; threatened by the 
French, n. 273, 274; siege of, 
raised, n. 274 ; captured by Saxe, 
n. 323 ; fall of, in. 25 ; Welling- 
ton covers, in. 234; conference 
at, in. 402. 

Bruys, Pierre de, i. 150. 


Buch, Captal de, at Poitiers, i. 241 ; 
defeated at Cocherel, i. 253. 

Buchan, Earl of, wins battle of 
Beaugd, 1. 284 ; killed at Verneuil, 

I. 289. 

Bucharest, Treaty of (18x2), iii. 189. 

Buckingham, Duke of, ii. 150, 183. 

Bugeaud, appointed to command 
troops in Paris, in. 295 ; a pos- 
siMe President of the Republic, 
in. 307, 310. 

Bugey, n. 118, note, 125. 

“ Bulletin de la soci6t6 de I’histoire 
du protestantisme fran9ais,” n. 
67, note, 102, note. 

Bulow, in campaign of 18x3, in. 
ig8 and note, 203 ; ordered to 
the Marne, in. 2x6 ; joins Bliicher, 
in. 2x6 ; attacks Planchenoit, 
in. 242. 

Bureaux de Pcdx, in. 9. 

Burgos, Battle of (1808), in. 165. 

Burgos, English and Spanish fail 
to take, ni. 193, 208. 

Burgoyne, surrenders at Saratoga, 

II. 363- 

Burgundian artillery, i. 256. 

Burgundian Branch of House of 
Valois, lapses into anti-national 
courses, i. 251. 

Burgundian pretensions, ii. 108. 

Burgundians, left traces in France, 
I. 7; ascendancy of, i, 34; es- 
tablished round Worms, i. 34; 
brought into Savoy by Aetius, i. 
34; invited into the Rh6ne Val- 
ley, i. 35 ; insinuate themselves 
into the country from the Loire 
to the Alps and the Jura Moun- 
tains to the Durance, i. 35 ; not 
mere savages, i. 35 ; their King, 
Gondebaud, i. 35 ; embrace 
Arian heresy, 1. 35 ; defeated by 
Clovis, I, 37 ; assist Clovis against 
the Goths, i. 38 ; characteristics 
of, I. 46; treacherously admitted 
to Paris, i. 278. 

Burgundy, expeditions of Clotair 
against, i. 46 ; Arianism of, 
weakening, i. 46; conquest and 
division of, l. 46 ; defining itself, 
I. 5X ; usurped by Boso, i. 88 ; 
handed to Siegfried to pillage, i. 
89; falls to Charles the Bald’s 
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great-nephew, Rudolf, i. go, note ; 
united to Provence, i. 92, note. 

Burgundy, County of, passes out of 
French control,!. 98, 251, note; 
a pays d'Hection^ i. 259, note. 

Burgundy, Duchy of, closely grip- 
ped by the Capetians, i. 98 ; 
given to Hugh the Great’s 
younger son, i. g8 ; reconquered 
by Henry I, i. 98 ; dominated by 
ecclesiastical houses, i. 98 ; re- 
ligious houses of, help Robert the 
Pious, I. 101 ; under direct control 
of the Crown, i. loi ; given to 
Robert, brother of Henry I, i. 
loi; Louis VI maintains peace 
with, I. 1 1 6 , 135 ; drawn under 
direct influence of the Crown, i. 
146; enjoys prosperity, i. 218; 
continued independence of, i. 223 ; 
Edward III winters in, i. 248; 
Duchy of, acquired by the Crown, 
I. 251 ; Duchy of a pays d'Hat^ i. 
259, note ; English chevauchie in, 
1. 261 ; becomes seat of a Teutonic 
reaction, i. 265 ; opposed to Bene- 
dict XIII, I. 270; derives support 
from north and east, i. 271 ; Teu- 
tonic supporters of, i. 272; her 
struggle with the Armagnacs, i. 
272 ; identified with orthodoxy, 1. 
274 ; in alliance with England, i. 
275; truce between France and, 
I. 291 ; exempted from royal 
taxation, i. 298; Charles VIPs 
policy towards, i. 308 ; aspires to 
revive ancient Lotharingia, i. 

.308; checkmated by France, i. 
309; proposes a crusade against 
the Turks, i. 311 ; Louis XI at 
Court of, I. 318 ; recovers the 
Somme Towns, i. 324 ; profits by 
Treaty of Pferonne, i. 327 ; makes 
truce with France, i. 329; in 
French hands, i. 333 ; antagonism 
to French rule in, i. 340, 342, 357 ; 
Parlement of, reviv^ by Charles 
VIII, I. 365 ; II. 10 ; restored to 
the Emperor by Treaty of Madrid, 
II* 33 > 153 ; invaded by imperial 
troops, II. 164, 205, 225, note. 

Burgundy, Kingdom of, merged in 
the Empire, i. 98 ; finally drawn 
into imperial net, i. 102. 


OF FRANCE 

Burgundy, Charles the Bold, Duke 
of, ambitions of, i. 321 ; in League 
of the Public Weal, i. 322; 
reaches Saint-Denis, i. 322 ; fights 
Battle of Montlh^ry, i. 322, 323 ; 
marches to Etampes, 1. 323 ; per- 
sonal rival of Louis XI, i. 325; 
supported by Brittany, Savoy, and 
Denmark, i. 325 ; promises sup- 
port to Charles of Berry, i. 326 ; 
marries Margaret of York, i. 326 ; 
advances against Li^ge, i. 326 ; 
invades Normandy, captures Eu 
and Saint-Val^ry, i. 328; aspira- 
tions of, 1.329; besieges Neuss, 
I* 330; conquers Lorraine and 
turns on the Swiss, i. 331 ; de- 
feated at Granson, Morat, and 
Nancy, i. 331; death of, i. 331. 

Burgundy, Hugh III, Duke of, be- 
comes vassal of Philip Augustus, 
I. 132, 134. 

Burgundy, Jean Sans Peur^ Duke 
of, his .rivalry with Orleans, i. 
270 ; accession of (1404), i. 271 ; 
poses as a reformer, i, 271 ; has 
Dilke of Orleans murdered, i. 271 ; 
summons Estates of Languedoil, 
I. 272; negotiates with Duke of 
Berry, i. 273 ; two of his brothers 
killed at Agincourt, i. 275 ; am- 
biguous behaviour of, i. 276 ; 
meets Henry V at Calais, i. 276 ; 
marches on Paris (1417), J. 277; 
pretends to oppose England, i. 
278 ; enters Paris, i. 278 ; a traitor, 
i. 279; negotiates with Charles 
VII, i. 279; makes a truce with 
Charles VII, i, 280 ; meets Charles 
VII at Montereau, i. 281 ; murder 
of, I. 281, 282 ; his daughter 
marries Charles I of Bourbon, i. 
300 ; n. 109. 

Burgundy, Jeanne of, i. 251. 

Burgundy, Louis, Duke of, at the 
front, i. 273 ; his insubordination 
in Battle of Oudenarde, ii. 274 ; 
death of (1712), ii. 278, 286. 

Burgundy, Odo IV, Duke of, pro- 
tests against coronation of Philip 
V, I. igg; marries daughter of 
Philip V, I. 200. 

Burgundy, Philip de Rouvre, Duke 
of; dies (1361), I. 25^* 
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Burgundy, Philip the Bold, Duke of, 
captured with his father, King 
John, at Poitiers, i. 341 ; estab- 
lished in Burgundy (1363), i. 
251 ; marries Margaret of Flan- 
ders, I. 260 ; character and am- 
bitions of, I. 265, 266 ; intervenes 
in Flanders, i. 265, 266 ; becomes 
Count of Flanders (1384), i. 267, 
268 ; death of (1404), i. 270. 

Burgundy, Raoul Duke of, elected 
King (923), I. 21. 

Burgundy, Renaud, Count of, 1. 125. 

Bur&, on States General of 1789, ii. 
382. 

Burrard, Sir Harry, supersedes 
Wellesley, iii. 161. 

Busaco, campaign and Battle of 
(1810), III. 176. 

Bussy, storms Gingee, ii. 338 ; fails 
to co-operate with Lally Tollen- 
dal, II. 340, 341. 

Bute, advent to power of, ii. 344. 

Buvat, ** Joumsd de la R6gence,*’ 

II. 298, 299, notes. 

Buzot, 111. 14. 

Caboche leads revolt in Paris, i. 
272. 

Cahochiens^ revolt of, I. 272, 273, 
278. 

Cadiz, failure of Rooke and Ormond 
at, II. 269 ; Gravina at, in. 128 ; 
VUleneuve proceeds to, iii. 130, 
160. 

Cadoudal, Georges, conspiracy and 
execution of, iii. 123 ; treated as 
a martyr by Louis XVIII, iii. 226. 

Caen, i. 217; pillaged by Edward 

III, I. 232 ; arsenal at, i. 256 ; a 
pays d^Heciion^ i. 259, note ; taken 
by the English, i. 277; English 
fall back on, i. 306 ; ii. 117 note. 

Caesar, Julius, his nomenclature 
adopted, i. 9 ; becomes Governor 
of Illyria and the two Gauls, de- 
feats Ariovistus, his harshness 
unites the Gallic tribes, i. 12; 
takes Avaricum (Bourges), be- 
sieges Gergovia, is nearly de- 
stroyed, returns to Italy, i. 13. 

CakierSf of the States General of 
1614, 11. 137; of the States 
General of 1789, ii. 382. 


Cahors, part of Chilperic’s kingdom, 

I. 47, note ; Louis IX gives up 
domains and hefs in diocese of, i. 
172 ; massacre of Protestants at, 

II. 55 ; taken by Henry of Navarre, 

n. 73. ‘ 

Cairo, occupied, iii. 82 ; re-entered, 

III. 89 ; surrender of (1801), iii. 90. 
Caisse d^Escompte, abolished by 

Turgot, II. 370. 

Caisse des Comptes courants, con- 
verted into Bank of France, iii. 
III. 

Calabria, Garibaldi in, in. 336, 
Calais, Edward III lays siege to, 
surrender of, i. 235 ; Edward III 
lands at, i. 238; Edward Ill’s 
i possession of, confirmed, i. 248, 
261 ; foothold of England at, i, 
264 ; Henry V marches on, i. 274, 
275; meeting of Henry V and 
Jean Sans PeursLt, i. 276 ; Edward 
IV lands at, i. 330 j attempt of 
Henry VIII to mediate at, ii. 14, 
16, 41, 58; final recovery of, ii. 
59, 107, 108. 

Calais, Treaty of, see Brdtigny; 
Treaty of, ii. 312. 

Calas, Jean, cruel case of, li. 312, 
345 - 

Calcutta, attacked by Surajah Dow- 
laJi, II. 340. 

Calder, blockades Ferrol-Corunna, 
III. 128; his action with Ville- 
neuve, in. 130. 

Caldiero, Battle of (1796), in. 72. 
Caldiero, Archduke Charles defeats 
Mass^na at, iii. 135. 

Callixtus VI, Pope, i. 115, note. 
Calonne, ii. 347, 358, 359, 360; 
appointed .Controller-General, his 
policy, II. 372 ; his comprehensive 
scheme of reform, summons 
Assembly of Notables, ii. 373 ; 
widespread opposition to, ii. 374 ; 
fall of, II, 374 ; causes of his 
failure, 11. 374> 375, 3^0. 

Calvin, dedicates his “Institution 
ChrStienne ” to Francis I, ii. 44, 
45 ; on persecution, in. 45, note. 
Cal^dnism, ii. 43 ; made legal within 
the Empire, ii. 188. 

Calvinists, Assembly of, in Paris, 11. 
46, 55, 161. 
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Calvinus, Sextus, founds Aquae 
Sextii, punishes Gallic tribes, i. 

II. 

CambacdrSs, iii. 171, note; Arch- 
Chancellor of France, in. 217, 
218 ; becomes Minister of Justice, 

III. 229. 

Gambon, in. 27, note, 52. 

Cambrai, Emancipation of, i. ri8, 
note ; adheres to France, i. 227 ; 
English lay siege to, i. 229 ; Eng- 
lish abandon siege of, i. 230 ; ii. 
107 ; abandoned at Peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, n. 235, 243 ; fall of, 
II. 244 ; Louis XVI’s declaration 
from. III. 250. 

Cambrai, League of (1508), i. 359. 
Cambrai, Treaty of, ii. ii, 22. 
Cambridge Modern History,** iii. 
114, 173, notes, 343, note. 
Cambronne, trial of, iii. 251. 

Campo Formio, Treaty of (1797), 
n. 202; III. 75 ; more advan- 
tageous to France than that of 
Leoben, terms of, in. 79 ; accept- 
able to Austria, iii. 79, 80, 81. 
Canada, or New France, ii. 171, 
326; Montcalm in, n. 335, 337; 
English conquest of, completed, 

II. 338. 

Canal des deux mers, ii. 221 and 
note. 

Canals, i. 216, note. 

Canche, River, ii. 277. 

Candia, 111. 154. 

Canning, takes office, iii. 150 ; 
orders attack on Denmark, iii. 
155 ; refuses Austrian mediation, 

III. 158. 

Canrobert, in. 326 ; at Mars-la-Tour, 
III. 374 ; at Gravelotte, in. 379. 
Cantonal Primary Assemblies, iii. 9. 
Cantonal Tribunals, ni. 9. 

Cantons, in. 2, 3. 

Cape Breton Island, retained by 
France, n. 279, 326. 

Capeluche, ringleader in massacres 
in Paris, is executed, i. 278. 

Cape of Good Hope, in. 81. 

Capet, Hugh, failure of direct male 
Hne of, i. 203. 

Capetian dynasty, importance of, 
secures the crown through its 
feudal position, i. 95. 


Capetian Monarchy, arrival of, i. 
157; fosters the fairs of Cham- 
pagne, I. 216, 

Capetians, the, relapse into torpor, 
I. 96; profit by central position, 
I, 97; side with the reforming 
party in the Church, 1. 108 ; eldest 
sons of the Church, i. no. 

Capitaineries^ to be reformed, ii. 
386. 

Capitation^ n. 293 ; increased by 
Bertin, ii. 347 ; withdrawn, ii. 
347 ; Calonne proposes to abolish, 
II- 373- 

Capitularies, of Charlemagne, i. 72, 
74, 75, notes ; a proof of Charle- 
magne’s activity, i. 76. 

Capitularies, Caroling, i. 76. 

Capitulary “de Villis,’* the, i, 76, 


77- 


Capitulary of Quierzy-sur-Oise, the 
(857), I. 87. 

Captain General, position of, i. 256. 

Captains, in army of Charles V, i. 
256. 

Capua, fall of, i. 355. 

Capucines, Boulevard des, bloodshed 
in, III. 295. 

“Caquets de I’Accouchde,” ii, 195, 
note. 

Carbonari, the, Louis Napoleon a 
member of, in. 308. 

Carcare, iii. 69. 

Carcassonne, held by Raymond 
Roger against Crusaders, i. 152; 
added to royal domain, i. 155, 
163; fortifications of, i. 158; 
handed to the Crown, i. 162; 
built by Philippe le Hardi, i. 179 ; 
II. 63 ; linen factories of, ii. 228. 

Caribert, ruler of Western Gaul, i. 
47, note; death of, i. 47, 51. 

Carloman, brother of Charlemagne, 
allies himself with the Lombards, 
I, 65 and note; abdication of, i. 


14. 

Carloman, son of Louis le B^gue^ 
divides the kingdom with his 
brother Louis, death of, i. 88. 
Carlos, Don, Louis XI supports, i. 
318. 

Carlyle, The French Revolution,” 
II- 373- 

Camac, landing of imigres at, ni. 55, 
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Carnets^ of Mazarin, ii. xg2, 194, 
notes. 

Carniola, handed to France, ni. 171. 
Carnot, at the front, iii. 39, 43, 44 ; 
opposed to invasion of Italy, iii. 
46, 47; and the army of Italy, 
m. 52, 61; firmness of, m. 77; 
urg^es peace with England, iii. 
79; becomes Minister of the In- 
terior, III. 229 ; proscribed, iii. 251. 
Carolingian Monarchy, centraliza- 
tion of, I. 70. - 

Carolings, Kings in fact but not in 
name, i, 52 ; unconscious Teuton- 
ism of, I. 55 ; Genealogical Table 
of, I. 62 ; disintegrate their patri- 
mony, I. 87 ; German branch 
comes to an end; restored in 
France, i. gi ; fate of, sealed by 
transfer of Norman allegiance to 
Robertians, i. 92 ; in conflict with 
the Church, i. 93. 

Carolings, the early, military 
wafi-over of, i. 71. 

Carpentras, Roman settlement at, 

I. 16. 

Carrara, absorbed in the Cisalpine 
Republic, iii. 79. 

Carrickfergus, raid on, ii. 343. 
Carrier, his atrocities at Nantes, ill. 

37 ; impeachment of, iii. 51. 
Cartaret, anti-French policy of, ii. 
320- 

Carthage, Louis IX lands at, i. 
175 - 

Cartier, Jacques, ii. 170. 

Caryatides, the. Hall of, ii. 100. 
Casale, ii. 151, 152, 153, 154; 

France loses her footing in, ii. 
201 ; siege of raised, ii. 166 ; 
surrendered by France, ii. 247; 
the objective of the allies, m. 
331* 

Cassel, taken and retaken, ii. 185; 
Battle of, II. 244 ; in the hands of 
the French, ii. 343. 

Cassius Longinus, defeated by the 
Helvetii, i. 12. 

Castanier, Prosper, ** Histoire de la 
Provence dans I’antiquitfe,” i. 10. 
Castaiios, defeated at Tudela, iii. 
165. 

Castelfidardo, Battle of (i860), in. 
336. 


Castelnaudary, Battle of (1632), ii. 

157. 

Castilians, the, defeat English at 
sea, I. 261. 

Castille, i. 180 ; adheres to France, 
I. 227; crown of, in dispute, i. 
254; Charles V secures alliance 
of, I. 260 ; Charles VII to fly to, 

I. 289 ; united to Aragon, i. 342 ; 

II. 10. 

Castille, Alfonso X of, marries 
Blanche, sister of Philip III, i. 
180. 

Castille, Blanche of. Queen of 
France, betrothed to Louis VIII, 

I. 139, 160, 161, 162; becomes 
Regent, is responsible for educa- 
tion of Louis IX, I. 163 ; death 
of, 1. 171 ; sides against University 
of Paris, i. 214. 

Castille, Eleanor of, see Eleanor. 
Castille, Don Enrico of, supported 
by France and Aragon, placed on 
the throne by du Guesclin, i. 
254 ; replaced on the throne, i. 
255* 

Castille, Henry IV of, invades Ara- 
gon, I. 333. 

Castille, Isabella of, marries Ferdin- 
and of Aragon, i. 334 ; death of, 
357» 361. 

Castlereagh, takes office, iii. 150 ; 
persuades Austria to continue 
hostilities, ill. 213 ; signs Treaty 
of Chaumont, in. 215 ; opposed 
to the Concert of Europe, iii. 255. 
Castres, becomes a royal fief, i. 155. 
Castries, carries on Sartine’s naval 
reforms, ii. 362. 

Catalonia, rebels against John II of 
Aragon^ designs of Louis XI on, 
I* 333 7 rebellion of, ii. 166 ; 
French influences in, ii. 167, 186, 
201, 261, 263 ; allies maintain 
foothold in, ii. 273 ; occupied by 
French, iii. 65 ; French troops in, 

III. 159 ; Duhesme in, in. 160, 
161 ; minor French successes in, 
III. 174 ; Saint-Cyr in, iii. 175 ; 
Macdonald in, iii. 192. 

C3,teau-Cambr^si8, Treaty of ( 1559 ), 

II. 12, 34, 40, 41, 42, 58, note, 
108, 

Catharism, 1. 150. 
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Cathcart, his expedition to RQgen, 
in. 150 ; at Cop.enhagen, in. 156. 

Cathedrals of France, building of, 
1. 159. 

Catherine of France, her hand 
demanded by Henry V, i. 274; 
betrothed to Henry V, i. 283. 

Catholic Church, unable to protect 
Jesuits, 11. 345; Vill^le’s policy 
concerning, in. 268. 

Catholic Conservatives, becoming 
homogeneous, iii. 315. 

Catholicism, supremacy of, ii. no ; 
revival of, in Germany, ii. 124; 
to be maintained by the Emperor 
Leopold I, II. 263 ; established 
and endowed in France, iii. 6; 
disestablished, in. 279. 

Catholic League, the, n. 154, 158. 

Catholic party, seeks power in fiie 
States through education, iii. 290 ; 
Thiers coquets with, in. 291; 
rallies to Guizot, in. 292. 

Catholic Princes, return to imperial 
fold, II. 161. 

Catholics, the, ii. 149, 150, 152; 
English, II, 147 ; French, ii. 147 ; 
of Western Germany look to 
France, 11. 167. 

Cattaro, added to Kingdom of Italy, 
in. 137 ; Austria refuses to cede, 
in. 140 ; to be surrendered to | 
France, iii. 153, 154, 158. 

Cauchon, Pierre, Bishop of Beau- 
vais, I. 292 and note, 293. 

CaussidiSre, Prefect of Police, in. 
302 ; flight of, III. 304. 

Caux, Pays de, revolt against Eng- 
lish in, I. 299. 

Cavaignac, ni. 303 ; forms a govern- 
ment. ni. 304 ; grave result of his 
declining popularity, in. 306 ; 
favourite of the assembly, in. 307, 
308, 309; declines to assist Pius 
IX, in. 312. 

Cavaillon, Roman settlement at, i. 
16. 

Cavalli, ii. 120. 

Cavalry, in the Franco-Prussian 
Wax, m. 366. 

Cavour, Camillo, iii, 334; architect 
of Italian unity, in. 327; gets 
Napoleon III to side with Pied- 
mont, m. 328; meets Napoleon 


III at Plombieres, in. 329 ; his war- 
like preparations alarm Europe, 
III, 330 ; agrees to disarm but in 
the end gets his way and war with 
Austria, iii. 330 ; invades Umbria 
and the Marches, in. 336. 

Cayenne, III. 317 ; remains in French 
hands, 11. 338 ; called “ the dry 
guillotine,'’ m. 78. 

C6, les ponts de, skirmish or “ dr6- 
lerie” of, ii. 148. 

Celestine V, Pope, i. 185. 

Cellamare plot, the, ii, 297, 299. 

Celts, the, civilization of, i. 8. 

Cent Associes, ii. 171. 

Central Committee of the Commune, 
III. 401. 

Central Europe, n. 154, 268. 

Central Italian States, in. 332, 333. 

Cerdagne, ceded by Charles VIII, i. 
349 ; France acquires, n. 203. 

Cerealis, subdues the Treviri, i. 20. 

Ceresole, Battle of (1544), n. 27. 

Ceva, Battle of (1795), in. 69. 

Cevennes, the, Huguenot rising in, 

I. 282. 

Chabannes, in League of Public 
Weal, I. 322 ; conciliated, i. 324. 

Chabot, III. 16. ' 

Chaintrix, ni. 12. 

Chalais, Count of, Ii. 150, 172, 

Chdlons, army of, in. 380 ; moves 
eastwards, in. 381. 

Ch^ons, Generalite of, ii. 117, note. 

Chaions-sur-Marne, i. 3; fortified 
by Philip Augustus, 1. 143 ; com- 
mercial importance of, i. 216; a 
superior council at, to take over 
judicial work of Parlement de 
Paris, II. 350 ; in. 22, 28 ; the 
French military centre, in. 364; 
Macmahon and Failly withiaw 
to, in. 370, 372, 373, 381. 

Chaions-sur-Sadne, 11. 106. 

Chamber of Commerce, at Mar- 
seilles, II. 227, note. 

Chamb^ry, taken, ii. 154; district 
round, retained by France, iii. 
225. 

Chambord, Comte de Henry V ”), 
III. 323. 

Chambord, Treaty of (1552), n. 34. 

Chamhre ardente^ n. 293 ; of Henry 

II, II. 45. 
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Chambre de jusUcCi under Louis 
XIV, II. 222. 

Okambrts de reunion, ii. 247. 

Chambre des comftes, administers 
finances, i. 193 ; at Caen, i. 287 ; 
II. 192. 

Chambre des enquHes, i. 194. 

Chambre des r^quHes^ i. 194. 

Chambre introuvable, iii. 252, 253, 
254 » 25s, 256. 

Chambre Saint-Louis^ ii. 192, 194. 

Chambres mi-parties^ ii. 71, 73. 

Chamillart, ii. 283. 

Champagne, member of coalition 
against Normandy, i. loi, 119; 
supported by Saint Bernard, i. 
120 ; under direct influence of the 
Crown, I. 146; succession ques- 
tion in, I. 171, 200; the great 
fairs of, i. 216 ; chief mart of 
Western Europe, i. 216; loss of 
independence of, i. 223 ; acquired 
by Philip IV, i. 223, 247, 251, 
note; a pays d'Uection^ i. 259, 
note; English chevauchee in, i. 
261; Monsieur Charles, brother 
of Louis XI, established in, i. 
327 ; Lorraine aims at, ii. 92, 100, 
note, 153, 182, 205, 225, note, 
261. 

Champagne, Count of, i. 126; be- 
comes ward of Philip Augustus, i. 
132. 

Champagne, Thibaut II, Count of, 
Louis VII embroiled with, i. 
119. 

Champagne, Thibaut IV, Count of, 
I. 161; succeeds to throne of 
Navarre, failure of coalition 
against, i. 162; conspires “with 
Pierre Mauclerc against the 
Crown, I. 165. 

Champagne, Thibaut IV, Count of, 
leader of Sixth Crusade, i. i6g. 

Champagne, Thibaut V, Count of, 
marries daughter of Louis IX, i. 
171. 

Champatibert, Battle of (1814), iii. 
213 and note. 

Champ de Mars, the, in. 8; mas- 
sacre of. III. 14, 37. 

Champeaux, William of, teaches in 
the Cathedral School of Paris, i. 
213. 

VOL. m. — 28 


Champion de Cic^, in the First 
Constitutional' Committee, ii. 392, 
note. 

Champion, “ Philosophic de I’his- 
toire de France,” i. 95, note. 

Championnet, General, defeats 
King Ferdinand, in. 83. 

Champlain, ii. 171. 

Champlain, Lake, n. 337 ; Havi- 
land’s campaign on, ir. 338. 

Champollion - Figeac, ' “ Captivity 
du roi Francois I,” n. 17, 19, 
notes. 

Champs- ]£lys6es, the, to be oc- 
cupied by German troops, in. 
399 ; occupation of, infuriates 
Paris, in. 401. 

Chancellor, the, the only feudal 
officer retained by Louis XIV, ii. 
220. 

Chancellor of the University of 
Paris, I. 213. 

Chandernagore, capitulation of, n. 
340. 

Changarnier, General, commands 
troops, ni. 299 ; a possible Presi- 
dent, in. 307 ; appointed to com- 
mand national guard, ni. 309 ; in 
the June Revolution, in. 314, 316. 

Chanilly, ni. 12, note. 

Channel, the English, n. 260. 

“ Chanson de Roland,” i. 5, 66, 107 
and note. 

Chantilly, letters of Henry IV from, 
n. 90. 

Chanzy, General, continues the 
war, in. 396 ; reorganizes his 
army, defeated in front of le Mans, 
in. 397. 

Charenton, captured by Conde, ii. 
196. 

Charette, in the royalist rising of 
1795, execution of, nr. 56. 

Charlemagne, reign of, i. 63 sqq , ; 
his imperisJ ideals, i. 64 ; his re- 
lations with the Lombards, his 
confirmation of the “ Donation of 
Pepin,” assumption of title of 
King of the Romans, i. 65; be- 
comes suzerain of Beneventum, 
and dominates Italy, 1. 65 ; 

makes war on the Saxons, in- 
vades Spain, I. 66; his Avaric 
wars, extends his frontiers to the 
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Drave and Danube, i. 67 ; goes to 
Rome and is cxowned Empeior, i. 
68 ; temporal head of Christen- 
dom, I, 69 ; explanation and 
estimate of his greatness, i. 69, 
70; his importance in history of 
France, architect of the feudal 
system, i. 73 ; his system of 
government based on land owner- 
ship, I. 75, 77; his wonderful 
activity, i. 76 ; his relations with 
the Church, correspondence with 
Offa, administration of his Villce, 
builds up a navy, i. 77 and note ; 
personal appearance^ and habits of, 
his palace at Aachen, love of 
learning, brings Paul the Deacon 
and Alcuin to Aachen, i. 78 ; I 
crowns his son, death and burial 
of, I. 79 ; vitality of his imperial j 
ideals, reactionary character of 
his ideals, i. 82, 173, 212 ; ii. 72. i 

Charleroi, taken by the French, 11. 
262” handed to Bavaria, ii, 280, 
note, 323; taken, iii. 45, 234; 
Napoleon’s concentration at, in. 
235 - 

Charles the Bald (Charles II, King 
of France), retains the West 
Frankish dominions, frontiers of, 
I. 83 ; his difficulties with his 
subjects, I. 84; buys off the 
Northmen, i. 84; is attacked by 
Louis the German, makes Peace 
of Coblenz, fixes his capital at 
Laon, I. 85 ; is crowned at Rome, 
tries to unite the Caroling patri- 
mony, invades Lorraine, is de- 
feated at Andernach, death of, i. 
86; his capitularies, i. 87; ap- 
preciation of, I. 86, 87. 

Charles the Simple (Charles III, 
King of France), signs treaty of 
Saint-Clair-sur-Epte, attempts to 
damage the Robertian house by 
alliance with the Northmen, i. 
91 ; death of, i. 91, note. 

Charles IV, King of France, 1. 181 ; 
his unimportant reign and death, 
I. 200 ; his posthumous daughter, 
I. 219 ; his occupation of English 
Guyenne, i. 222. 

Charles V, “The Wise,” King of 
France, created Duke of Nor- 


mandy, I. 239 ; at Poitiers, i. 
241 ; assumes government of 
France, i. 242; character of, i. 
243 ; withdraws from Paris, and 
returns (i357)» i. 243; makes 
terms with Charles “ the Bad,” i. 
244; plays off Provinces against 
Paris, I. 244; leaves Paris for 
Senlis, i. 245 ; murder of two of 
his marshals, appeals to ]£tienne 
Marcel, compelled to take title of 
Regent, i. 245; enters Paris, 
summons Estates General, be- 
sieges Charles the Bad at Melun, 
I. 247 ; reign of, i. 250 sqq, ; acces- 
sion of, I. 252; character of, i. 
252 ; attacks Charles the Bad, is 
crowned at Reims, r. 253 ; re- 
organizes the kingdom, i. 255 ; 
financial expedients of, i. 257, 
258; relations with Flanders, i. 
257; his reorganization of navy 
and royal domain, i. 257 ; secures 
alliance of Castille and Portugal, 
r. 260 ; his failure in Brittany and 
death (1380), i. 263 ; results of his 
reign, i. 263, 264. 

Charles VI, King of France, receives 
the vicariate of the kingdom of 
Arles, I. 262 ; reign of, i. 265 sqq. ; 
restores his father’s ministers, i. 
267; intermittent madness of, i. 
268; pardons Burgundy, revokes 
pardon, and withdraws to Tours, 
I. 271 ; death of his two elder 
sons, his madness continues, i. 
275; disowns the Dauphin, i. 
283 ; death of, i. 284. 

Charles VII, King of France, i. 215 ; 
becomes Dauphin, i. 276 ; as- 
sumes leadership of the Armag- 
nacs, attempts to conciliate Bur- 
gundy, I. 279; takes Tours and 
assumes title of Regent, makes 
peace with Burgundy, i. 280; 
meets Jean Sans Pent at Monte- 
reau, i. 281 ; his account of the 
murder of Jean Sans Peur, 1. 282, 
note ; reign of, i. 286 sqq . ; his dis- 
like of fighting, 1. 287, note ; cause 
of his hesitations, i. 288 ; lethargy 
of, demoralization of his govern- 
ment, 1, 289 ; receives Jeanne d’Arc 
1. 290 ; is crowned at Reims, i. 291 ; 
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his attitude towards the trial ofj 
Jeanne d*Arc, i. 295, 296 ; works 
for reconciliation with Burgundy, | 
I. 296 ; in good hands, i. 299 ; 
enters Paris, negotiates for a 
general peace, withdraws to the 
Loire, I. 300 ; displays energy in 
dealing with the Praguerie, 
favours peace with England, 1. 301; 
policy, called “ le bien-servi,” i. 
303 ; transformation of, i. 303, 
304; military reforms of, i. 304, 
305; an enthusiastic arbaletrier, 
I. 305; treats Normandy with 
tact, I. 306 ; adheres to the Prag- 
matic Sanction, champions Gal- 
licanism, is master of France, i. 
307 ; contemplates territorial ac- 
quisitions, I. 308 ; invades Lor- 
raine, makes alliances with 
German princes, i. 309 ; supports 
Sforza, I. 310; vacillating Span- 
ish policy of, I. 3 II ; internal ad- 
ministration of, servants of, ‘ i. 
312 ; an ungrateful master, i. 313 ; 
death-bed of, i. 318 ; death of, 

I. 319 ; lamented by his people, i. 
319, note ; army system of, i. 351 ; 

II. 109. 

Charles VIII, King of France, reign 
of, I. 338 sqq. ; invades Brittany, 
marries Anne of Brittany, i. 341 ; 
assumes reins of government, i. 
342 ; his claim on Naples, i. 346 ; 
decides to intervene in Italy, i. 
347 ; de Comines on, i. 348, and 
note; character of, i. 348; cedes 
Roussillon and Cerdagne, i. 349 ; 
abandons Artois and Franche 
Comtl, reserving royal rights, i. 
349» 350; army of, for invasion 
of Italy, 1. 350, 351 ; reaches Rome 
and forces Pope to sign treaty, i. 
351 ; marches on and enters 
Naples, I. 351 ; artillery of, i. 
351 and note; retires from Naples, 
fights battle of Fornovo, returns to 
France, i. 352 ; death of (1498), 
character of, i. 353 ; revives 
Parlement of Burgundy, i. 365 ; 
and the Renaissance, iz. 2. 

Charles IX, King of France, il. 50 ; 
reign of, ii. 52 sqq,, 62 ; marries 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Em- 


peror Maximilian, ii. 63 ; under 
the influence of Coligny, ii. 64, 
65; his anger at the attempt on 
Coligny’s life, agrees to proposals 
for a massacre of Huguenots, ii. 
66 ; fires on Huguenot fugitives, 
II. 67; accepts responsibility for 
the massacres, ii. 68; death of, 
II. 70, 75. 

Charles X, King of France (Charles 
Count of Artois), emigrates, ii. 
391 ; with the royalist expedition 
of 1795, III. 56 ; his welcome in 
Paris, HI. 222, 223, 224 ; “ a mere 
logical bigots” iii. 226 ; Welling- 
ton remonstrates with, iii. 255 ; 
makes capital out of his son’s 
death, iii. 261 ; undertakes to 
support Richelieu, iii. 262 ; inter- 
view of Richelieu with, iii. 264 ; 
accession of, iii. 269 ; character 
of. III. 270; a loyal master, iii. 
271 ; coronation of, iii. 272 ; re- 
actionary policy of. III. 273 ; flight 
and abdication of, iii. 274, 276, 
277. 

Charles the Fat, the Emperor, 
unites the Caroling dominions, 
utter failure of, i. 88 ; buys off the 
Northmen, a “ shameful parody of 
Charlemagne,” deposition and 
death of, i. 89. 

Charles IV, the Emperor, objects 
to advent of Free Companies, i. 
254 ; agrees to be neutrd, i. 260 ; 
visits Paris, i, 262. 

Charles V, the Emperor, Spanish 
marriage of, i. 343 ; proposal to 
marry him to Claude, daughter of 
Louis XII, I. 357; II. 5; becomes 
King of Aragon, ii. 10 ; betrothed 
to Louise, daughter of Francis I, 
II. 10, II ; elected Emperor, his 
rivalry with Francis I, ii. 12 ; 
defeats the Spanish Comuneros, 
ii. 13 ; receives investiture of 
Naples, II. 14 ; threatens Bordeaux 
and Bayonne, ii. 16; his harsh 
treatment of Francis I, ii. 19; 
master of Italy, ii. 21 ; accepts 
Peace of Cambrai, makes terms 
with Francesco Sforza, Venice, 
and Florence, assumes the im- 
perial crown at Bologna, zi. 22, 
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24; visits France, his relations 
with Henry VIII, his invasion of 
France, ii. 27 ; crosses the Rhine 
and besieges Metz, ii. 36 ; abdica- 
tion of, II. 36, 148, 

Charles VI, the Emperor (Archduke 
Charles), receives Milan (1698), 
II. 265, 266; becomes claimant of 
Spanish dominions, ii. 276 ; stands 
out from Treaties of Utrecht, ii. 
280, 297 ; death of, ii. 318. 

Charles VII, the Emperor, ii. 320. 

Charles I, King of England, his 
romantic journey to Spain as 
Prince of Wales, ii. 144, 147, and 
note. 

Charles II, King of England, ii. 
232, 233; negotiates with Louis 
XIV, II. 234 ; eager for the good- 
will of Louis XIV, II. 236 ; nego- 
tiates the secret Treaty of Dover, 
II. 237 ; treacherous diplomacy of, 
II. 244, 245 ; embroiling himself 
with Parliament, 11. 246, 260. 

Charles II, King of Spain, birth of, 
II. 233, 235 ; his sisters marry 
Louis XIV and the Emperor 
Leopold I, II. 264 ; dying, ii, 264, 
265 ; clings to the idea of the 
union of the Spanish dominions, 
makes a new will, il. 265 ; death 
of, II. 266. 

Charles IV of Spain, opposition to, 
in Spain, abdication of, iii. 159. 

Charles the Bad, King of Navarre, 
position, influence, and character 
of, marries King John’s daughter 
Jeanne, is responsible for the 
murder of Charles of Spain, i. 
237; receives concessions from 
King John, i. 238 ; hatches trea- 
son in Normandy, is seized at 
Rouen and cast into prison, i. 
239 ; leads a powerful faction, i. 
242 ; is put forward as a “ reform ” 
candidate for the Regency, i. 
243 ; Estates General demand his 
rdease; he escapes from prison 
and allies himself with Etienne 
Marcel, i. 244; combines with 
Marcel to make Dauphin take 
title of Regent, i. 245 ; defeats 
the “ Ja^ues ” at Meaux, is be- 
sieged in Paris, negotiates with 


Edward III, i. 246; signs treaty 
with England, threatens Paris, is 
besieged in Melun, i. 247 ; claims 
Burgundian succession, i. 253 ; 
recovers Norman domains and 
acquires Montpellier, i. 253 ; sup- 
ports Pedro the Cruel, i. 254 ; his 
possessions fall in to the Crown, i. 
257 ; his domains confiscated, and 
himself exiled, i. 263. 

Charles, Archduke, iii. 72 ; opposes 
Bonaparte on the banks of Rivers 
Piave, Tagliamento, and Isonzo, 
and at Tarvis, 1797, ill. 74; at 
Osterach and Stockach, iii. 85 ; 
sent to Italy, iii. 134; defeats 
Mass^na at Caldiero, iii. 135 ; dis- 
approves of Austrian declaration 
of war. III. 166 ; invades Bavaria, 
III. 166 ; character of, rii. 167 ; 
hesitations of, in. 168 ; plays 
into Napoleon’s hands, iii. 168, 
note; at Battle of Aspern, iii. 
'169; at Battle of Wagram, iii, 
170. 

Charles of Anjou, see Anjou, Charles 
of. 

Charles, Count of Artois, see Charles 
X, King of France. 

Charles, Monsieur, Duke of Berry, 

' brother of Louis XI, put forward 
against his brother, i. 321 ; made 
Duke of Normandy, i. 323, 324; 
joins Charles the Bold, i. 323 ; 
given Roussillon, i. 324 ; hatches 
rebellion, i. 326 ; Estates General 
forbid his acquisition of Nor- 
mandy, I. 326 ; promised Cham- 
pagne and Blois, i. 327 ; Charles 
the Bold intrigues with, i. 328; 
death of, i. 328. 

Charles, Monsieur, Duke of Berry 
(son of the^Comte d’ Artois), in. 
226 ; assassination of, in. 261, 262, 
266, 267. 

Charles, Cardinal of Bourbon, pro- 
claimed King as Charles X,” ii. 
38, 94* 

Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
see Burgundy, Charles the Bold, 
Duke of. 

Charles the Good, Count of Flanders, 

I Louis VI called in to punish mur- 

I derers of, 1. 114. 
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Charles of Lorraine, see Lorraine, 
Charles of. 

Charles, Duke of Orleans, i. 271. 

Charles of Valois, 5^5 Valois, Charles 
of. 

Charles, posthumous son of Louis le 
Begue, his claims ignored, i. 88. 

Charles, second son of Louis d’Ou- 
tremer, set up by Otto I in Lor- 
raine, I. 92 ; legitimate claimant 
of the throne, is distasteful to the 
West Frankish grandes^ i. 93. , 

Charles Albert of Bavaria, see 
Charles VIl, the Emperor. 

Charles Albert, King of Piedmont, 
figurehead of the party of Italian 
liberation, iii. 310 ; strikes for 
Italian independence, iii. 311. 

Charles Edward, Prince, ejected 
from France, ii. 327 and note. 

Charles Emmanuel I of Savoy, see 
Savoy, Charles Emmanuel I of. 

Charles Louis, son of Frederick V 
(“the Winter King”), receives 
the Lower Palatinate, ii. 188. 

Charles Martel, seizes the mayor- 
alty, installs Clotair IV, r. 55 ; 
invades Bavaria, Alamannia, 
Frisia, and Saxony, defeats Sara- 
cens at Poitiers, saves Christen- 
dom, supports Boniface, converts 
Thuringia, Alamannia, Bavaria, 
and Hesse, i. 56; the secular arm 
of the Church, becomes Con- 
sul, sets aside the Merovingian 
King, invades Aquitaine, takes 
Bordeaux, comes into contact 
with the Lombards, i. 57 ; rejects 
papal advances, his memory suffers 
at the hands of clerical historians, 
death of, i. 58 ; founder of Mont- 
pellier, I. 237. 

Charles of Spain, Constable of 
France, favourite of King John, 
is murdered by agents of Charles 
the Bad, i. 237. 

Charles, grandson of Louis the 
Pious, claims Aquitaine, i. 81. 

Charles of Anjou, Duke of Maine, 
see Maine, Charles Duke of. 

Charnac6, ii. 156. 

Charolais, Charles Count of, see 
Burgundy, Charles the Bold, 
Duke of. 


I Charolais, Charles VIII retains his 
royal rights in, i. 350 ; Philip the 
Handsome does homage for, i. 
353 ; County of, given to Charles 
V for life, ii. 22. 

Charter of 27 Articles, ii. 192 ; of 4 
June, 1814, III. 224. 

Charter of 1814 amplified, iii. 257. 

Charters, i. 117, 118. 

Chartres, acquired by the Crown, i. 
155 ; comes under direct suzer- 
ainty of the Crown, i. 163 ; John 
concentrates an army at, i. 240 ; 
Henry III at, ii. 80 ; capitulates 
to Henry IV, ii. 97 ; chief of ring 
of royalist towns round Paris, ii. 
97, 104 ; surrender of, iii. 393. 

Chartres, Count of, i. 134. 

Chartres, Regnauld de. Cardinal 
Archbishop of Auvergne, Chan- 
cellor of France, i. 312. 

Chassepdt rifle, the, in. 366, 379. 

Chastellain, “ Chronique,” i. 282, 
283, 284, 292 and notes. 
Chateaubriand, Edict of (1551), n. 
45 ‘ 

Chateaubriand, his attack on De- 
cazes, III. 261; sent as ambas- 
sador to Berlin, in. 263 ; his 
advocacy of a forward foreign 
policy, in. 268, 273 ; dismissed 
by Vill^le, in. 268 and note ; his 
hostility towards Vill&le, in. 269, 
271. 

Chateaudun, acquired by the Crown, 
I. 155- 

Chateau- Gaillard, built by Richard 
Cceur de Lion, i. 139 and note ; 
a touchstone of military reputa- 
tions, I. 139 ; siege and fall of, i. 
142 ; fall of, I, 279. 

Chateau-Landon, acquired by Philip 
I, I. 102. 

Chateauroux, becomes a direct fief 
of the Crown, i. 221, 

Chateauroux, Peace of (1187), i. 
135- 

Chateau- Thierry, Battle of (1814), 
in. 213, note. 

Chdteaus, destruction of, n. 393. 

Chateauvieux, Regiment of, in. 8. 

Chatel, Jean, n. 106. 

Chatelet, the. Court of, reformed 
by Bedford, i. 287, 
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Ch§,telherault, becomes a direct fief 
of the Crown, i. 146, 221. 

Ch§.tillon, wins battle at Avein, i, 
162. 

Chatillon, Battle of (1453), i* 306, 
307 ; negotiations at, iii. 210, 
note ; Congress of, breaks down, 
III, 2x5, 

Ch^tillon-sur-Seine, taken by Philip 
Augustus, I. 135; conference at, 
III. 214. 

Chatrian, works of, iii. 349. 

Chaumont, Treaty of (1814), ni. 

215- 

Chauvelin, warlike policy of, ii. 
316 ; driven firom office, ii. 317. 

Chavigny, ii. 181. 

Chef de Caux, Henry V lands at, i. 
274. 

Chef - Lieux, Departmental and 
District Administrations set up 
in, HI. 2, 3. 

Chefs d'ceuvret i. 210 and note. 

Cher, River, i. 135. 

Cherasco, Armistice of (1795), iii- 
69. 

Cherasco, negotiations at, ii. 179. 

Cherasco, Treaty of (1630), ii. 155, 
156. 

Cherbourg, Charles X at, iii. 274. 

Cherrier, “ Histoire de Charles 
VIII,” I. 352, note. 

Ch^ruel, “Histoire de France 
pendant la minority de Louis 
XIV,” note. 

Chevalier, Etienne, l 312. 

Chevalier, Michel, ni. 335. 

Chevandier de Valdrdme, iii. 350, 
note. 

Chdvreuse, Madame de, n. 183 and 
note, 198, 199. 

Childebert, son of Clovis, i. 45. 

Childebert, son of Sigebert, i. 48, 
49* 

Childeric II, Austrasia recovers her 
separate existence under, i. 53. 

Childeric III, raised to the throne, 
1. 58 ; deposed, i. 59. 

Chilperic, son of Clotair, described 
as “the Nero and Herod of his 
time,” I* 47; rules over North- 
Eastern France, i. 47, note ; 
strangles his wife and marries 
Ftedegonde, i, 48; “a sixth-cen- 


tury Wolf of Badenoch,” his 
cruelties, literary aspirations, 
heresy, and death, i. 48 and 
note. 

Chimay, ii. 248, 334. 

China, iii. 335 ; security to foreign- 
ers in, granted by treaty, iii. 
336, 

Chinon, Henry of England shuts 
himself up in, i. 136; arrival of 
Jeanne d’Arc at, i. 290. 

Chios, Jacques Coeur dies at, i. 

313* 

Choiseul, ii. 332 ; succeeds Bernis, 
his plan for the invasion of Eng- 
land, II. 342 ; in despair, ii. 343 ; 
ministty of, ii. 344 ; favours the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, ii. 346; 
character of, ii, 348 ; his relations 
with the Physiocrats, ii. 348; 
attacked' by Terray, negotiates 
Austrian marriage, n, 349; his 
supporters protest against Mau- 
peou’s reforms, ii. 350; is dis- 
missed, II, 350 ; III. 12. 

Choisnin, Jean, “ Mdmoires,” ii. 
70, note. 

Choisy, “ Mdmoires,” ii. 217, note. 

Cholet, taken by the insurgents, iii. 
29. 

Cholet, Battle of (1793), m. 37. 

Chouans, m. 55. 

Chiamne, son of Clotair, burnt to 
death by his father, i. 45, note. 

Christendom, Unity of, ii. 33. 

Christian IV, King of Denmark, ii. 
154* 

Christian IX, King of Denmark, 
opposes Germanic federation, iii. 
342. 

Christianity, reaches Gaul, i, ai ; 
triumph of, i. 22. 

“ Chronique Scandaleuse,” see 
Roye, Jean de. 

Church and State, relations of, under 
Charles V, i. 255 ; ii. 205 ; in the 
Revolution, in. 5, 7. 

Church, Catholic, opposed to Roman 
Municipalities, 1. 22 ; opposes 
Burgundians and Visigoths on 
ground of their Arianism, i. 35 > 
instrumental in substitution of 
Capetians for Carolings, i. 93 ; 
efforts to reform in eleventh 
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century, relations of Capetians 
with, I. io8 ; exploited by Philip 

I. I. 145 ; relations of Philip 
Augustus with, I. 146. 

Church of France, her antagonism 
to the Papacy, i. 302 ; her loyalty, 

II. 253 ; her loyalty to Catholic- 
ism, II. 257. 

Cimbri, defeat M. Junius Silvanus, 
I. II ; defeated at Vercellae, i. 
12. 

Cinq-Cenis, the, in the Constitu- 
tion of the year III, iii. 56, note, 
87. 

Cinq grosses fermes^ the, ii. 225 and 
note. 

Cinq-Mars t ii. 172, 173, 174. 
Cinquantieme, ii. 312. 

Cintra, Convention of (1808), iii. 
161. 

Circars, Northern, British predomi- 
nance in, II. 341. 

Cisalpine Republic, ill. 75, 79, 80 ; 
Bonaparte becomes president of, 

III. 120. 

Cispadane Republic, in. 73. 
Cistercian Order, i. 120, 

Ciudad Rodrigo, taken by Mass6na, 

III. 176 ; besieged by Wellington, 
III. 177 ; stormed by Wellington, 
III. 192. 

Civil Code, of Napoleon I, iii. 112, 
113, 114 ; Committee appointed 
to draft, III. 112, note ; altered by 
VillSle, III. 271. 

Civil Constitution of the Clergy, iii. 
7, 8 ; ended by the Concordat, 

III. 1 16. 

Civilis, declares for Vespasian, i. 20. 
Civil procedure. Code of, m. 114. 
Civil War, outbreak of, ii. 56 ; the 
third, II. 63 ; the fourth, ii. 70. 
Civitaies, of Gaul, i. 9. 

. Civita Vecchia, French expedition 
lands at, iii. 312. 

Clarence, Duke of, killed at Beaug6, 
I. 284 ; flies to France, i. 328. 
Clarendon, unsuccesful attempt to 
bribe, ii. 216. 

Clarke (Feltre, Duke of), War 
Minister, in. 218, 253 and note. 
Classicus, Revolt of, i. 20. 

Claude, daughter of Louis XII, 
offered in marriage to Charles 


of Austria, i. 357 ; betrothed to 
Francis I, i. 358 ; marries Francis 

I. II. 3, 4; death of, n. 19. 
Claudius, the Emperor, bom at 

Lyons, i. 16; extends privileges 
of Roman citizenship to Gaul, i. 
19. 

Clausel, in Spain, in. 193 ; in. 232, 
note. 

Clausewitz, in. 198 and note, 360. 
Clausewitz, “ Der Feldzug von 
1815,” III. 235, note. 

Clavi^re, in. 21, note. 

Clement, “ Histoire de Colbert,” ii. 
199, note. 

Clement, Jacques, murders Henry 
III, II. 85, 131. 

Clement V, Pope (Bertrand de Got), 
absolves the conspirators of 
Anagni, i, 190 ; attempts to pro- 
tect the Templars, i. 191. 

Clement VII, Pope, election of, i. 
263 ; his cause espoused by 
Anjou, I. 265 ; Roosebeke a vic- 
toiy for supporters of, i. 267; 
death of, supports Angevin claims 
in Italy, i. 269 ; ii. 21, 25 ; inter- 
view of Francis I with, ii. 24. 
Clement VIII, Pope, ii. 93, 105, 
106 ; claims Ferrara, n. 125. 
Clement IX, Pope, Peace of (1669), 

II. 207. 

Clement X, Pope, issues the Bull 
Vincam Dominus Sabaoth, ii. 298. 
Clementines and Urbanists, i. 269. 
Clergy, oppression of, by Louis IX, 
i. 174; exempt from fouage, i. 
259 ; papal right to taxation of, 
withdrawn, i. 273 ; claim exemp- 
tion from taxation, i. 329; As- 
sembly of, n. 253; Generad As- 
sembly of, II. 256; feudal rights 
of, C^onne proposes redemption 
of, II. 373; Order of, joins the 
Tiers Etat, ii. 384, 387 ; and the 
ci\ic oath of 1790, iii. 7, 16. 
Clertcis laicos^ the Bull, i. 186. 
Clermont, i. 131; purchased by 
Philip Augustus, i. 145 ; 11. 159 ; 
alienated as an apanage, i. 223 ; 

III. 13, 22. 

Clermont, Count of, supports Or- 
leans, I. 271; defeats Kyriel at 
Formigny, i. 306 ; ii. 336. 
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Clermont - en - Beauvaisais, ex- 
changed for the Cotentin, 1. 155. 

Clermont-Ferrand, Council at, i. 
104 ; a superior council created 
at, to take over judicial work of 
Parlement de Paris, ii. 350. 

Clermont - Ton n ere, in the First 
Constitutional Committee, ii. 
392, note. 

Cleve-Julich, question of, ii. 129. 

Cleve-Jiilich and Berg, Duke of, ii. 
128. 

Cleves, supports League of the 
Public Weal, i. 322; ceded by 
Prussia, in. 137, 138. 

Clisson, Oliver, Constable of 
France, i. 267, 

Cliton, William, made Count of 
Flanders, 1. 13:4, 115. 

Clive, attacks and captures Arcot, 
II. 338 ; wins battle of Covrepauk 
and relieves Trichinopoly, ii. 
339; makes alliance with Surajah 
Dowlah and turns against Chan- 
dernagore, ii. 340 ; wins Battle of 
Plassey, n. 340. 

Clodomir, 1. 45 ; death of, and 
murder of his sons, i. 45. 

Clotair I, reunites Clovis’ dominions, 
I. 45 ; burns his son to death, i. 
45, note ; extends the kingdom, 
m^es war on Burgundy, i. 46 ; 
his sons, i. 47. 

Clotair II, escapes and is protected 
by Gontran, i. 48 ; called in by 
the Grandes, i. 49 ; nominally ] 
rules over all the Frankish realms, 
i. 51 ; death of, i. 51. 

Clotair III, unites the Frankish 
dominions, i. 53. 

Clotair IV, installed by Charles 
Martel, i. 55. 

Cloth of Gold, Field of, ii. 13. 

Clotilda, wile of Clovis, an orthodox 
Christian, i. 37. 

Clotilde, Princess, daughter of 
Victor Emmanuel, iii. 329. 

Clovis, a Roman officii, defeats 
Syagrius, i. 36 ; pushes westwards 
as far as Brittany, lights the 
battles of Rome against Alamans 
and Thuringians, defeats Ala- 
mans, I. 37 ; becomes a Christian 
and a Caiiiolic, is baptized, im- 


* portance of his conversion, defeats 
Burgundians, i. 37 ; becomes 
Consul, the most powerful man in 
Gaul, his dilemma as to his title, 
I. 38; character of, death of, 
division of the kingdom between 
his sons, i. 45. 

Clovis II, unites Frankish domin- 
ions, I. 53. 

Clubs, restrictions on, iii. 304. 

Clugny, II. 371. 

Cluniacs, the, fight for reform, i. 
108. 

Cluny, monastery of, i. 108, 120; 
interview between Louis IX and 
Innocent IV at, i. 167. 

Cluny Museum, i. 215, note. 

Coalition, the Second, iii. 80, 83, 
84. 

Cobden, visits Paris, iii. 335. 

Coblenz, Edward III meets the 
Emperor at, i. 229; ii. 260; in. 
28, 1 12; Charles X at, III. 270. 

Coburg, III. 28, 198. 

Coburg, Duke of, on the Belgian 
frontier, iii. 34 and note; takes 
le Quesnoy, in. 38 ; is defeated 
at Fleurus, iii. 45. 

Cocherel, Battle of (1364), i. 253. 

Cockburn, John, “ Letters of,” i, 
77, note. 

Code, Commercial, iii. 114. 

Code of Criminal Procedure and 
Penal Law, in. 114. 

Code, Penal, m. 114. 

Codes, of Napoleon I, iii. 112 sqq . ; 
“an essential part of the Em- 
peror’s political luggage,” iii. 
1 14, note. 

Codification of French Law, Com- 
mittee appointed for, iii. 112 and 
note, 

Coeur, Jacques, i. 312, 313. 

Cognac, League of (1526), ii. 20. 

Coimbra, Massdna reaches, in. 
176, 

Coinage, tampered with by Philip 
IV, i. 196; not to be tampered 
with, I. 243 ; debased by 
Richelieu, ii. 169. 

Colalto, II. 153. 

Col de la petite pierre^ Turenne 
crosses, ii. 242. 

Col di Tenda, m. 45, 69. 
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Calbert, ii. iii, 112, 121, note ; ad-‘ 
vises Mazarin to return to Paris, 
II. 180, 212 ; his intellect and 
ideals prostituted by Louis XIV, 
II. 214 ; his early years, his ideal- 
ism, II. 217; his dealings with 
municipal creditors, ii. 211, note ; 
his adjustment of the finances, iii. 
218, 222 ; and the Rentiers ^ ii. 

222, 223 ; his dealings with the 
royal revenue and the forests, ii. 

223, 224, 229 ; his dealings with 
the douanes^ and financial ad- 
ministration, II. 225 ; his dealings 
with agriculture, ii. 226 ; en- 
courages industries and manu- 
factures, II. 226 ; tries to make 
France self-supporting, ii. 226 ; 
sets up an industrial jurisdiction, 
II, '227, note ; gives bounties to 
new industries, ii. 227 ; his efforts 
to increase the population, 11. 
228 ; his efforts to promote trade, 
his system of conscription, 11. 
229; his encouragement of the 
navy, ii. 229, 231, 243 ; his neglect 
of private commercial enterprise, 
II. 231, 237, 244, 245 ; death of, 
II. 250, 251, 252, 256, 257, 258 ; 
his warnings ignored, ii. 282 ; his 
extreme protection moderated, 11. 
347 - 

Colbert, Lettres,” ii. 199, 217, 
221, 228, 229, notes. 

Coligny, Gaspard of, ii. 34, 36 ; de- 
fends Saint-Quentin, ii. 37 and 
note, 49, 58 ; his responsibility 
for’ the assassination of Guise, ii. 
59, 61 ; attempt to kidnap, ii. 62 ; 
his plan for ending civil strife, 

II. 63 ; acquires influence over 
Charles IX, ii. 64, 65 ; attempts 
to nationalize the religious quar- 
rel, attempt on life of, ii. 65 ; as- 
sassination of, II. 68, 107. 

Coligny, House of, ii. 32 ; Genea- 
logical Table of, ii. 39, 46,* 
48. 

Colignys, sincerity of their protest- 
antism, 11. 38. 

Collation to Benefices, 1. 109 ; papal 
right of, withdrawn, i. 273, 

Colli, Sardinian General in Italy,' 

III. 68, 69. 


Collingwood, at Trafalgar, iii. 13 1, 

132. 

Colloredo, in Leipzig campaign, 
III. 206. 

Collot d^Herbois, iii. 8, 36; his 
atrocities at Lyons, iii. 37, 41, 
43 ; his attitude after Thermidor, 
m. 49, 52. 

Colmar, Battle of (1675), 242. 

Cologne, Charles VII makes treaty 
with, I. 309 ; supports League of 
the Public Weal, i. 322 ; ii. 237, 
note, 247 ; Electorate of, ii. 259 ; 
invaded by Louis XIV, ii. 260; 
restored to Bav^ia, ii. 263 ; joins 
France, ii. 267, ‘280. 

Cologne, Bishop of, iii. 53, note. 

Colombey, Battle of, see Borney, 
Battle of. 

Coloni, I. 7, 10 ; akin to mediaeval 
serfs, I. 18. 

Colonial policy of Richelieu, ir. 170, 

171. 

Colonies, Roman, i. 16. 

Colonna, House of, its quarrel with 
the papacy, i. 187. 

Colonna, Prosper, ii. 6. 

Combat des onze^ i. 356. 

Combat des trente^ i. 238. 

Comes or Comte, a royal official, 
carries on local government, i. 
10 ; office of, becomes hereditary, 
I. II, 20; must belong to the 
district he administers, i. 12, 
15 ; growth in power of, i. 20. 

Comines, Philippe de “ Mdmoires,” 
notice of, i. 315, 321, 322, 323, 
324, 326, 327, 328, 329, 330, 
332, 336, 348, notes ; opposed to 
Charles VIII’s Italian enterprise, 
I* 350 ; on Charles VIPs financial 
measures, i. 315, note ; notice of, 
i. 323, note ; on Treaty of Saint- 
Maur-aux-Foss6es, i. 324. 

Comite de defense gMrale (1793), 
III. 29. 

Comity de Salut public, see Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. 

Comiti de Sureti ghierale, iil. 50. 

Comite de Surveillance, iii. 25. 

Comite de Travail, iii. 302. 

Commercial and Navigation Treaty 
between France and England, ii. 
279. 
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Commercial Treaty of i860, iii. 
335 and note. 

Commercial Tribunals, in. 10. 
Commission of European Powers, 
III. 337- 

Commission of Twelve, iii. 31, 32. 
Committee of Insurrection, in. 20. 
Committee of Public Safety, the, 

II. 104 ; III. 17, 29, 30, 321, 402 ; 
desires the elimination of the 
Girondins but not the ascendancy 
of the Commune, in. 3 ; the great, 
composition of, in. 35 ; report of, 
ni. 35, 36, 39, 40, 50, 54, 59, 61 ; 
instructions from, in. 64, note. 

Committee of the Allies, sits in 
Paris, HI. 254. 

Committee of the Powers, France 
relieved from the surveillance of, 

III. 258. 

Communal elections, in. 25. 
Commune, the, in. 19 ; true victor 
of 10 August, III. 21, 25 ; its 
relations with the Commission of 
Twelve, iii. 32 ; its triumph over 
the Convention, in. 33 ; opposed 
to Constitution of 1793, in. 34; 
rallies to Robespierre, in. 47. 
Commune of 1871, in. 390, 401, 
402. 

Communes, Philip Augustus grants 
charters to, i, 147 ; in. 3. 
Communes, in Flanders, cause Bur- 
gundy trouble, i. 299. 
Communists, strike at Versailles, 
in. 401. 

Compagnie des lies d'*Amhique, ii. 

171. 

Compagnie des Indes, palmy days 
of, n. 314; suppressed, n. 347, 
367. 

Compagnie d^ Occident founded by 
Law, n. 301, 302. 

Compagnie de Senegal, ii. 301. 
Compagnies d*ordonnance, i. 304, 351. 
Compagnies de petite ordonnance, i. 

305- 

Compi^gne, Jeanne d’Arc enters, i. 
292 ; Court retires to, ii. 157, 197 ; 
alliance concluded at, ii. 16 1 ; in. 

2. 

Compifegne, Edict of, n. 45. 
Compifegne, Treaty of (1624), ii. 

147- 


“ Compte rendu au Roi,” published 
by Necker, 11. 372. 

“ Concert of Europe,” in. 254, 266, 
267 ; broken up, ni. 268. 

Concilia, of independent Gaul, i. 9. 

Concilium, or General Assembly of 
all Gaul, I. 19. 

Concini, Concino, Marquis of Ancre, 
see Ancre, Marquis of. 

Concordat of 1516, 11. 9, lo, 60, 106. 

Concordat of 1813, in. 116, 117 
and note, 118, 194. 

Conde, City of, captured by Louis 
XIV, II. 243 ; fall of, in. 38. 

Cond6, Henry I, Prince of, saves 
his life in Massacre of S. Bartholo- 
mew, II. 68 ; invades France, ii. 
71 ; becomes governor of Picardy, 
n. 72. 

Cond4, Henry II, Prince of, and 
the enlevement innocent, ii. 129, 
135 ; demands States General, ii. 
136 ; receives governorship of 
Berry, heads a league against 
Concini, is arrested and confined 
in the Bastille, n. 138. 

Cond6, Louis I, Prince of, li. 38 ; 
“chef muet” of the conspiracy 
of Amboise, n. 39, 47, 48 ; con- 
demned to death, n. 50, 55, 57, 
59; attempt to kidnap, ii. 62; 
murder of, n. 62, 81. 

Condfe, Louis II (“the Great”), 
fights for Spain, n. 121, 143 ; re- 
stored to favour, n. 144, 164, 181 ; 
wins Battle of Rocroi, ii. 182 ; 
takes Furnes and Dunkirk, ii. 
185 ; wins Battle of Lens, ii. 187, 
I93» X94» I95> note; captures 
Charenton, ii. 196; returns to 
Paris, II. 197 ; absurd behaviour 
of, II. 198 ; withdraws from Court, 
enters into relations with Spain, 
II. 199 ; meets Turenne in battle 
outside Paris, made Commandant 
Giniral, II. 200 ; condemned 
by the Parlement, n. 201 ; de- 
feated on Dunkirk dunes, ii. 202 ; 
rehabilitation of, ii. 203, 239, 241 ; 
in Holland, ii. 242, 243. 

Cond6, Princess of, ii. 8g. 

Condorcet, member of the first Con- 
stitutional Committee, m, 25, 
note. 
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Confederation of the Rhine, iii. 
140 ; Saxony joins, iii. 144 ; re- 
cognized by Prussia, iii. 153. 

Conflans, in. 378. 

Conflans, Treaty of (1465), i. 324. 

Congress, in Paris to settle terms 
of Treaty of Paris, m. 326-7, 328. 

Coni, III. 6g. 

Conrad of Hohenstaufen, 1. 119. 

Conrad III, the Emperor, joins in 
the Second Crusade; jealous at- 
titude of, 1. 121. 

Conrart, “ M^moires,” ii. 193. 

Consalvi, Cardinal, his mission to 
Paris, III. 1 1 6. 

Conscription, Law of, passed (1798), 
m. 83. 

Conseil Affaires, ii. ri2. 

Conseil de commerce, ii. 227. 

Conseil d'en kaut or d^etat, ii. 220. 

Conseil des dij^Hhes, li. 220. 

Conseil des finances, ii. 220. 

Conseil d'etat, functions of Parle- 
ment de Paris made over to, ii. 



Conseil du Roi, a subdivision of the 
Curia Regis, i. 193 ; ii. 112, 330. 

Conseil general, of the Commune, 
III. 3* 

Conseil of the local administrations, 
III. 3. 

Conseil privi or des parties, of Louis 
XIV, II. 220. 

Constable of France, the, position 
of, 1. 256 ; the ofi&ce of, abolished, 
II. 150. 

Constance, handed to Baden, iii. 
137 * 

Constance, Council of (1414), i. 274. 

Constance, Union of (1474), i. 330. 

Constance, daughter of Msinfred of 
Naples, marries Peter III of Ara- 
gon, i. 173. 

Constance, daughter of the Count 
of Arles, marries Robert the Pious, 
called inconstans Constaniia, i. 
100, 

Constant, Benjamin, ni. 227, 230, 
258; adheres to Napoleon, in. 
229. 

Constantine, the Emperor, deposed 
and mutilated by his mother, 
Irene, i. 15, 


Constantine, capture of, in. 287. 

Constantinople, the Turks enter, i. 
3 II, note. 

Constantinople, Treaty of (1784), 
ii. 365 ; III. 154. 

Constantius Chlorus, defends the 
Rhine frontier, 1. 23. 

Constituent Assembly, involved in 
the problem of the relation of 
Church and State, in. 6, 7. 

Constitution, Committee appointed 
for revision of, in. 229 ; tampered 
with by d’Hautpoul’s ministry, 
in. 315 ; proclaimed by Denmark, 
in. 342, 343- 

Constitution of 1791, II. 356, 393 ; 
Louis XVI accepts, in. 14. 

Constitution of 1793, in. 33, 34 and 
notes. 

Constitution of the Year III, in. 56, 
and note, 92. 

Constitution of 22 Frimaire, An 
VIII (13 December, 1799), m. 96 
and note. 

Constitution of the Year X, in. lao 
and note. 

Constitution of the Year XII, in. 
124, note. 

Constitution of 4 June, 1814, in. 
223 and note, 225 ; accepted by 
Louis XVIII, III. 223. 

Constitution of 1848, terms of, dis- 
cussed in the Assembly, in. 305. 

Constitution of 1852, in. 318 and 
note ; places practically unlimited 
.power in> the hands of Napoleon 
III, III. 321-2. 

Constitutional Charter of 7 August, 
1830, III. 279 and note. 

Constitutional Church, 1797, in. 75. 

Constitutional Committee, the 

First, II. 392 and note, 393. 

Constitutional Committee, the 

Second, ii. 393 and note. 

Constitutional Committee of the 
Convention, in. 25. 

Constitutional Monarchy, public 
opinion favourable to, in. 49. 

Constitutional party, in the majority 
in 1797 elections, in. 76. 

Constitutionalists, in. 75 ; victory 
of, in. 14; their policy in 1797, 
in. 77. 

Constitutionists, n. 298. 
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Consul, title borne by Charles 
Martel, 1. 13. 

Contades, ii. 336 ; routed at Minden, 

II. 342. 

Conti, 11/99, 135 ; joins the Pronde, 
n. 195 ; arrested, ii. 198 ; marries 
Mazarin’s niece, ii. 201, 204, 
306. 

Continental Blockade, in. 81. 

Continental System, of Napoleon I, 

III. 123, 152, 154 ; Austria adheres 
to. III. 158 ; increased stringency 
of, in. 173 ; effect of, in. 174 ; 
injurious to Russia and Sweden, 
HI. 178. 

ContrainUs solidaires, ii. 168; abo- 
lished by Turgot, ii. 370 and note. 

Controllers - General, opposed by 
ParlementSf ii. 346; list of, ir. 
346, note; thwarted by Parle- 
merits t ii. 347. 

Convention of 1792, iii. 24, 25, 29 ; 
abolishes the Commission of 
Twelve, in. 32 ; threatened by 
the Commune, iii. 47; draws up 
a Republican Constitution, is 
sacred by Royalism and usurps 
power to itself, iii. 50 ; captured 
by incendiaries, in. 54; and the 
new Constitution, iii. 56; defence 
of, HI. 57. 

Conventional majority, iii. 61. 

Convenius, of Frankish grandes^ i. 
70. 

Coote, his victory at Wandewash 
(1760), n. 341, 342. 

Copenhagen, Treaty of (r66o), ii. 
204; Congress at, proposed, in. 
150 ; bombardment of (1807), iii. 
156. 

Coquelle, “ NapoUon et Angle- 
terre,” iii. no, note, 12 1. 

Corbeil, Treaty of (1258), i. 173. 

Corbett, ** Campaign of Trafalgar,” 
in. 127, note. 

Corbie, acquired by Philip I, i, 
102 ; one of the Somme Towns, i. 
29S, note; ii. 164. 

Corbidre, introduced into the Min- 
istry, III. 263. 

Corday, Charlotte, murders Marat, 
III. 36. 

Cordeliers Club, iii. 14, 30. 

Corfu, HI, 82. 


Corneille, ii. 185, note. 

Cornwallis, off Ushant, iii. 128, 
130. 

Corps Legislatif, its powers in the 
Constitution of 1791, m. 15, 
note, 76, 92, 318 and note, 319, 
322, 324; elections to, iii. 60, 
note ; attacked by Augereau, 
1797, III. 77; summoned to 
St. Cloud, HI. 92 ; meeting of, at 
St. Cloud, III. 93 ; adjourned, in. 
194 ; change in Constitution of, 
HI. 339 - 

Corps LSgislatif of i86g, iii. 349, 
350. 

Corsairs, ii. 170. 

Corsica, Acquisition of (1768), ii. 
344, 349 ; incorporate with 

France, iii. 158. 

Cortes, of Spain, reject Ferdinand 
VII, m. 210. 

Corunna, Moore’s retreat on, iii. 
165 ; Battle of (1809), iii. 166, 

175- 

CorveeSf i. 117, 118 ; for mainten- 
ance of roads, ii. 313 ; suppressed 
by Turgot, n. 370 ; reimposed, ii. 
371 ; Calonne’s proposal for abo- 
lishing, II. 373; Brienne’s edict 
against, n. 375 ; to be abolished, 
n. 386. 

Corvette, Minister of Finance, iii. 
253 ; introduces the budget, iii. 
255 - 

Cotentin, exchanged for Clermont- 
en-Beauvaisais, i. 155 ; Edward 
III retains lands in, i. 248 ; K3Tiel 
lands in, i. 306. 

Cottbus, given to Saxony, iii. 153. 

Coulmiers, Battle of (1870), iii. 394. 

Council, of Conscience, ii. 298 ; of 
the King, ii. 224; royal, to be 
reformed, i. 243 ; under Charles 
VII, i. 313. 

Councils, appointed by Regent 
Orleans, ii. 292. 

Councils, (Ecumenical, question of 
their supremacy over Popes, i.- 
302 ; declared superior to Popes. 

Councils, Provincial, established for 
ecclesiastical purposes, i. 274. 

Counties, in course of formation, i. 

^43. 

Counts, see Comes, 
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Coup d^Hat of September, 1797, iii. 
78; alters Bonaparte’s position, 
III. 78 ; affects negotiations with 
Austria, iii. 79. 

Coup d^etat of ii May, 1799, m. 

85. 

Coup d'Hat of December, 1851, fol- 
lowed by severe repression, iii. 
317 ; casualties in, serious resist- 
ance to, in Central France and 
Rhone valley, cleverly managed, 
III. 317 and note. 

Cour de cassation ^ ir. 220 ; iir. ro. 
Cour des aides, ii. 192; protests 
against exile of the Parlement, ii. 

350. 

Cour du Roi (Curia Regis), i. 129 ; 
recognized by Philip Augustus, i. 
147; subdivided by Philip IV, i. 
194 * 

Courcelles (1198), Philip Augustus 
defeated by Richard I at, i. 139. 
Court of Conciliation, iii. 9. 
Courtais, General, commands troops 
in Paris, ni. 302. 

Courtrai, Battle of (1302), I. 182, 
184, 226, 227, 234. 

Courtrai, death of F 16 te at,, i. x88 ; 
taken by the French, ii. 185 ; 
capitulation of, ii. 235, 248. 
Couthon, III. 35 ; at Lyons, in. 37, 
note, 47, 

Coutras, Battle of (1587), ii. 77, 88. 
Covrepauk, Battle of {1752), ii. 


339 * 

Craon, becomes a direct fief of the 
Crown, i. 146 ; Battle of, ii. 99* 
Craonne, Battle of, in. 216. 

Cravant, Siege of, i. 288. 

Cr^gy, campaign and Battle of 
(1346), I. 332, 233, 234; com- 
pared with Poitiers, i. 241, 252. 
CrdQy, forest of, i. 233. 

Credit Fonder, in. 319, 

Crefeld, Battle of (1758), ii. 336. 
Creighton, ** History of the Papacy,” 


II. 9. 

Cremer, defeated by Werder, iii. 

396. 

Cr6mieux, member of provisional 
government, in. 297, 300 ; in the 
Ministry, in. 302. 

Cremona, ii. 14. 

Cr6py, Peace of (1544), n. 27. 


Cr^quy, French ambassador to the 
Vatican, n. 232 ; captures Frei- 
burg, II. 244. 

Crimea, seized by Russia, n. 365 ; 
made over to Russia, ii. 365. 

Crimean War, the, difficult to 
know how France could have 
avoided, in. 324 ; breaks out 
February, in. 325, 326. 

Crisis of 1848, in. 293, 294, 295. 

Croatia, part of, handed to France, 
III. 171- 

Croats in Napoleon’s army in 
Russia, in. 182. 

Cromwell, Oliver, his relations with 
Guyenne, i. 307 ; makes alliance 
with France, invades the Nether- 
lands, II. 202. 

Croquants, the, rising of, ii. 170. 

Crown, the, power of, extended by 
Philip Augustus, i. 146 ; not re- 
actionary in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, II. 3 1 1. 

Crown Point, .11. 337. 

Croze, de, “Les Guises et les 
Valois,” n. 74, note. 

Crusade, the First, i. X04, X05 ; 
significance of, i. ro6, 107. 

Crusade, the Second, i. 121, 122. 

Crusade, the Third, i. 136, 137. 

Crusade, the Fourth, i. 168. 

Crusade, the Fifth, i. 169. 

Crusade, the Sixth, i. 169, 170. 

Crusades, the, effect of, on the 
Army, i. 225. 

Cuesta, General, ill. 175. 

Cumberland, Duke of, defeated at 
Fontenoy, ii. 322; defeated at 
Laufeldt, ii. 323 ; defeated at 
Hastenbeck, ii. 336. 

Curh, stipends of, in. 6, note. 

Curia Regis, see Cour du Roi, 

Curran, ii. 215, 

Currency, the, restored, in. 53. 

Custine, ni. 23, 28, 37, 67 ; opposed 
to Coburg, III. 34 ; reorganizes 
the Army of the North, iii. 37. 

Cyprus, the Sixth Crusade winters 
in, I. 169. 

D’Ache, commands fleet in Indian 
waters, n. 340. 

Dagobert, i. 44 ; King of Austrasia, 
I. 51 ; reasserts principle of unity, 
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I. 51 ; a wise and vigorous ruler, 
I. 51 ; obliged to recognize sepa- 
rate entity of Austrasia, hands 
Austrasia to his son, Sigebert, 
makes successful expeditions 

against Bretons and Basques, 
allies himself with the Emperor 
Honorius, makes expeditions 

against Slav races, i. 52 ; death 
of, the signal for the collapse of 
the Merovingian royalty, i. 52. 
Daim, Olivier le, i. 321, note. 
Dalmatia, ceded to Austria, iii. 79 ; 
added to the kingdom of Italy, 
HI. 137. 

Dalrymple, Sir Hew, supersedes 
Burrard, iii. 161. 

Dambray, Minister of Louis XVIII, 
III. 225. 

Damesme, General, in insurrection 
of June, 1848, III. 303. 

Damiens, his attempt on the life of 
Louis XV, II. 329, 330. 

Damietta, Sixth Crusade lands at, 

I. 169 ; capitulation of, i. 170. 
Dampierre, William of, husband of j 

Margaret of Flanders, 1. 171. 
Dampierre, Guy of, Coimt of Flan- 
ders, see Flanders, Guy, Count of. 
Damville, entrenches himself at 
Montpellier, and summons Es- 
tates of Languedoc, ii. 71; re- 
tains governorship of Languedoc, 

II. 72. 

Damvilliers, ii. 41 ; acquired by 
France, ii. 203. 

D’Andelot, Colonel General of the 
Infantry, ri. 37, note ; imprisoned 
by Henry II, ii, 40. 

Danes, the, ii, 155. 

Danish Army, reorganized by Saint- 
Germain, ii. 360. 

Dante, on Philip the Fair, i. 181, 
igi; on Pope Celestine V, i. 
185 ; on Pope Boniface VIII, i. 
185; on attentat of Anagni, i. 
189 ; on the attack on the Temp- 
lars, i. 191 ; II. I. 

Danton, goes into hiding, iii. 14, 
19 ; his part on 10 August, 1792, 

III. 20, 24, note; on the first 
Constitutional Committee, iii. 
25, note, 30 ; unconstitutional 
measures of, 1793, ni. 31; in- 


strumental in the fall of the 
Girondins, in. 33 ; fall of, ill. 35 ; 
supports the Robespierrists, in. 
36, 40; passes the Law of 14 
Frimaire, in. 41; execution of, 
character of, in. 42. 

Dantonist Committee of Public 
Safety, in. 31, 34* 

Dantonists, the, in. 36 ; execution 
of, in. 41, 43, 46. 

Dantzig, resistance of, in. 147, 
149 ; French garrison retained in, 
in. 153, note; made into a free 
city, in. 153, 200. 

Danube, River, in. 327 ; Marl- 
borough’s march on, n. 270; 
Tallard advances to, n. 271 ; 
French seize bridges of, ni. 134 ; 
campaign of 1809 on, in. 168, 
169; Napoleon bridges, ni. 169. 

Danubian Principalities, in. 325, 
327- 

Dark Ages, a period of transition, i, 
81. 


Daru, becomes Foreign Minister, 
in. 350 ; objects to Napoleon Ill’s 
personal negotiations, in. 353. 

Daudet, ** Louis XVIII et Decazes,” 
III. 248, note, 253, note, 255, note. 

Daun, his victory at Kolin, ii. 335. 

Dauphin, title of eldest son of King 
of France, i. 236. 

Dauphin, Francis, handed over as 
hostage by Treaty of Madrid, ii. 


20. 

Dauphin, Louis, see Louis XIV. 
Dauphin, Louis (son of Louis XIV), 
birth of, II. 233, note; rightful 
heir to Spanish throne, n. 264; 
to receive the “ Two Sicilies,” 11. 
265 ; receives Italian possessions, 
II. 265 ; death of (1711), n. 278, 
286. 

Dauphin, Louis, see Louis XVII. 
Dauphin, the, death of, 11. 385. 
Dauphine, Place, n. 133. 

Dauphine, in. 229; Louis VII’ s 
nephew marries heiress of, i. 
125 ; acquired by the heir to the 
throne, i. 236; escapes taxation, 
I. 259; Charles VII flies to, i. 
289, 309; Louis XI exiled to, i. 
318 ; inclined to protestantism, ii. 
57, 92, 1 23 ; Lesdigui^res governor 
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of, n. 139; invaded by Victor 
Amadeus of Savoy, ii. 262 ; pro- 
vincial Estates of summoned, ii« 
377; States General of, ii. 378; 
III, 229. 

D’Aurelle de Paladines, General, 
supersedes de la Motte Rouge, iii. 
393; urged to attempt relief of 
Paris, III. 395 ; supersession of, 
III. 396. 

Dauvet, Jean, procureur genhal^ i. 
312. 

Davidovitch, ni. 72. 

Davila, “Histoire des guerres 
civiles,” n. 6i, 93, 94, 93, 96, 98, 
100, notes. 

Davout, Marshal, iii. 197, notes; 
at Austerlitz, in. 136; at Auer- 
stadt, III. 142 ; at Eylau, in. 148 ; 
at Friedland, m. 151; dangerous 
flank march of, iii. 168 ; at Wag- 
ram, iii. 170; supersedes Jerome 
Bonaparte, in. 183 ; at Borodino, 
in. x86 ; at the Beresina, m. 190 ; 
at Hamburg, in. 202; takes the 
war portfolio, ni. 229 ; at the War 
Office, in. 232 ; his absence from 
active service unfortunate, in. 
243 - 

Day’s labour, value of, in, 4, note. 

D’Azeglio, III. ,3 10. 

De Baudus, “ Etudes sur Napoleon,” 
in. 239, note. 

De Broglie, in. 257, 260, 262 ; 
“Souvenirs,” in. 262, note; is 
dismissed, nr. 281; minister of 
Foreign Aifairs, in, 283, note; 
trusts England, in. 284. 

Decazes, in. 269 ; his relations with 
Louis XVIII, III. 249; becomes 
Minister of Police, in. 252 ; leans 
to the left centre, in. 254; favours 
the dissolution of the chambre 
introuvable, in. 256 ; policy of, 
in. 257 ; adheres to moderate 
liberal policy, in. 258 ; recall of, 
in. 259, 260 ; makes overtures to 
Royer- Collard, iii. 261; attacked 
on occasion of death of Due de 
Berry, in. 261 ; second dismissal 
of, in. 262, 265. 

Deccan, the, dispute about vice- 
royalty of, n. 338; Bussy ruler 
of, n. 340. 


Decimes, i. 146 and note. 

Decius, the Emperor, effort to con- 
vert Gaul during his reign, i. 22. 

Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
the, II. 394, 396 ; in. 15, note. 

Decree of 18 December, 1789, in, 6. 

Decree of 19 February, 1790, in. 6. 

Decree of 2 November, 1790, ni. 6. 

Decree of 24 October, 1792, in. 62, 
note. 

Deeres, becomes Minister of Marine, 
III. 229. 

Decret d'apfel (9 April, 1815), in. 
231. 

De Falloux, Minister for Education, 
III. 309, 312, 313 ; Free Education, 
Act of, III. 3 15 ; in opposition, in. 

323. 

Deficit, under Richelieu, ii. 169 ; 
the crux of the situation, ir. 372. 

De Freycinet, energy of, in. 389; 
backs Gambetta, in. 392. 

Dego, Battle of (1795), ni. 52, 69. 

De Gramont, at the Foreign Office, 
III. 353 ; denounces the Hohenzol- 
lern candidature, attempts to 
humiliate Prussia, in. 362, 363, 

364- 

Delacroix, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs under Directory, in. 62, 
note. 

De la Gorce, “ Histoire de la 
seconde R^publique,” in. 293, 301, 
note. 

Delahaye, “ Legends of the Saints,” 
I. 26, note. 

De la Motte Rouge, General, drives 
in German cavalry, superseded, 

ni. 393. 

De Launay, his defence and sur- 
render of the Bastille, murder of, 
n. 390» 39i‘ 

Delescluze, directs the Commune, 
III. 401, 402. 

De Lesseps, Ferdinand, his mission 
to Rome, iii. 3x3. 

Delisle, “ Catalogue des actes de 
Philippe Auguste,” i. 118, 140, 
X4X, X42, X47, X5X, notes. 

Demerara, seized by England, in. 
122. 

Democrats, repudiate Louis XVI, 
in. 14. 

Denain, Battle of (1712), ii. 277, 278. 
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Dendermonde, Dutch receive joint 
right to garrison, ii. 281. 

Denifle, “ La guerre de cent ans et 
la desolation des eglises de 
France,’ ' i. 232, note. 

Denis, Saint (Dionysius), Apostle of 
Paris, I. 22, 85. 

Denmark, supports Charles the Bold, 

l. 325 ; II. 245, 248 ; forced to co- 
operate with France, iii. 155; 
fleet of, seized by England, in. 
156 ; and the Schleswig-Holstein 
question, iii. 342 ; trampled on by 
Austria and Prussia, in. 343 ; her 
fleet might co-operate with that 
of France, in. 364. 

Dennewitz, Battle of (1813), ni. 
204. 

Departmental Administration, in. 4. 

Departmental Assemblies, duties of, 

m. 3. 

Departmental Criminal Tribunal, 
in. 10. 

Departmental Directories, in. 10. 

D^artments, France divided into, 
in. 2, 5 ; created in, 1790, iii. 2, 
note. 

Deputies, Chamber of, dissolved, 
ni. 250. I 

Derby, Earl of, lands at Bayonne, 
I. 231. 

De R^musat, in. 257; his opinion 
of Thiers, iii. 285. 

Desaix, iii. 64 ; commanding under 
Napoleon in Egypt, iri. 82. 

De Sene, iii. 257, 259; oratorical 
triumphs of, in. 260 ; bis scheme 
lor electoral reform, in. 260, 261 ; 
attacks Lafayette, iii. 263. 

Desize, conducts defence of Louis 
XVI, in. 26. 

Desiderius, King of the Lombards, 
his daughter marries Charle- 
magne, I. 65 ; captured by Charle- 
magne and sent to a monastery, 
I. 65. 

Desmarets, minister of Louis XIV, 

n. 283, 

Desmeuniers, on Second Constitu- 
tional Committee, n. 393, note. 

Desmoulins, Camille, his oratory 
in the Palais Royal, n. 389 ; in. 
14; publishes the “Vieux Cor- 
delier,’’ in. 41. 


Dessauer, wins Battle of Kessels- 
dorf, II. 323, note. 

Dessoles, General, his Ministry, in. 
259 ; opposed to de Serre’s elec- 
toral reform proposals, iii. 261. 

Dessoles - Decazes Ministry, in. 
259. 

De Termes, defeated at Gravelines, 

II. 41. 

De Thou, condemns massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew, n. 69; his 
“ Histoire Universelle ” con- 
demned by the Roman Inquisi- 
tion, 11. 131; degradation of, ii. 
136. 

De Thou, “ MImoires ” of, n. 63, 
65. 78, 79, 82, 97, loi, 102, 
notes. 

De Thou, son of the historian, 
his relations with Cinq Mars, n, 

173, 174. 

De Tocqueville, goes to the foreign 
office, in. 313. 

Dettingen, Battle of (1743), n. 320, 
321. 

Deux-Ponts, ii. 248, 

Deux- Fonts, Count of, adheres to 

, France, i. 227. 

Deux-Ponts, Duke of, iii. 53, note. 

De Vair, li. 138. 

De Vesc, supports Charles VIII’s 
Italian policy, i. 350. 

Deville, “ Histoire du Ch§.teau- 
Gaillard,” i. 139, note, 141. 

De Wimpffen, assumes command 
of the French troops at Sedan, 
cancels Ducrot’s orders, ni. 384 ; 
continues* attempt to break out 
eastward, meets Bismarck and 
Moltke, III. 385, 386. 

De Witt, concludes a treaty with 
France, n. 233 ; negotiates with 
France, ii. 240; murder of, n. 
240. 

D’Hautpoul, General, ministry of, 
attacks the principle of universal 
suffrage, in, 315 *, resignation of, 
in. 316. 

Diane de Poitiers, Duchess of 
Valentinois, mistress of Henry 
II, II. 28, 30, 41, 47 * 

Dieppe, Henry IV withdraws from, 
II. 94. 

Dijon, I. 3 ; Cgesar repulses Vercin- 
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getorix near, i. 13 ; Burgundians 
defeated by Clovis near, i. 37; 
capital of Duuhy of Burgundy, i* 
98, 120, note; the Swi.'-s reach, 

I. 363 ; Treaty of, repudiated by 
France, ii. 6, 106, 117, note; oc- 
cupied by Werder, iii. 394. 

Dillon, General, murder of, nr. 18. 

Dionysius (Saint Denis), apostle of 
Paris, I. 22, 85. 

Dionysius the Areopagite, his re- 
puted mission to Gaul, i. 21. 

Diplomatic Revolution, the, ii. 
333 - 

Directory of the local administra- 
tion, III. 3. 

Directory, the, formation of, in. 
50 ; in. 56, note ; failure of 
government of, in. 60 ; composi- 
tion of, in. 61 ; Conventional 
triumvirate in, in. 61 ; corruption 
of, in. 62 ; foreign policy of, ni. 
62 ; alarmed at Bonaparte’s early 
successes, in. 70 ; instructions 
of, to Bonaparte, ni. 70, note; 
and religion, finance, war and 
the Emigres, in. 75; and the 
^migres^ in. 76; saves its, neck, 
in. 78 ; rejects English overtures, 
in. 79 ; will have war, in. 80 ; 
quarrels with the Pope, sets up 
Roman Republic in 1798, coerces 
Cisalpine Republic, “ fructidor- 
izes” Holland, sets up Helvetic 
Republic, in. 80; Napoleon a 
true son of, in. 81 ; Rake’s Pro- 
gress of, in. 82 ; decides on for- 
ward movement in Italy, in. 83 ; 
and the defeats of summer, 1799, 
in. 85 ; purged, in. 86. 

Directory of Insurrection, in. 19. 

Discipline of Army and Navy, in. 
8, 9. 

Dissident Terrorists, in. 48, 49, 50. 

District Administrations, in. 3} 4, 5. 

District Assemblies, in. 4. 

District Directories, in. 10. 

District Judges, in. 9. 

District Tribunals, in. 7, 10. 

Districts of France, in. 2. 

Dive, River, n. 62. 

Dixi^meSf n. 312, 313, 328. 

Pixmuiden, abandoned by France, 

II. 203, 248. 

yoL. m, — 29 


Doctors, thirty-seven suffice for 
Paris, i. 21 1, note. 

Doctrinaires^ the, in, 257, 260, 
261, 276; ostensibly support the 
Ministry, in. 262, 263. 

Dole, II. 164. 

Domain, Royal, lands confiscated 
by Frankish kings converted into, 

I. 44 ; additions to, i. 223, note ; 
increase of, i. 223 ; organized by, 
Charles V, i. 257; much attenu- 
ated, i. 302 ; restored by Sully, 

II. 116. 

Domfront, becomes part of royal 
domain, i. 155 and note. 

Dominica, given by France in ex- 
change for Tobago, n. 364. 

Domitian Way, i. ii. 

Domitius Enobarbus, punishes Gal- 
lic Tribes, i. ii. 

“ Donation of Pepin,” consequences 
of, i. 60. 

Donauworth, u. 270. 

Donch^ry, meeting of de Wimpffen 
with Bismarck and Moltke at, m. 
385 ; Napoleon III meets Bis- 
marck at. III. 386. 

Doncourt, Ladmirault withdraws to, 
HI. 376. 

Don gratuity ii. 115. 

Doniol, ” Histoire des classes rur- 
ales,” i. 41, note. 

Doria, Admiral, defection of, ruins 
French chances in Italy, ii. 21. 

Dormans, skirmish of, ii. 32. 

D’Ormesson, ii. 372. 

D’Orvilliers, meets Keppel off Ush- 
ant, II. 363. 

Dorylaeum, Battle of (1097), i. 
105. 

Douai, pledged to Philip IV, 1. 184 ; 
claimed by Philip IV, i. 223 ; 
guaranteed to Flanders, i. 229; 
transferred to France, i. 257 ; ii. 
22 ; capitulation of, ii. 235 ; cap- 
tured by Marlborough, ii. 277. 

Douanes^ internal, ii. 118, 120 ; 
under Louis XIV, ii. 224, 225, 
226 ; Vauban’s proposal to abolish, 
II. 283 ; Boisguillebert on, ii. 285 ; 
Calonne proposes to abolish, ii. 
373. 

Douay, Abel, defeated at Weissem- 
burg, III. 370. 
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Doubs, River, Alamans settle in 
valley of, i. 8. 

Douglas, Archibald Earl of, leads a 
Scots contingent to assist the 
Armagnacs, i. 288 ; killed at 
Vemeuil, i. 289. 

Doullens, one of the “ Somme 
Towns,” 1. 298, note ; ii. 107, 108. 
Douro, River, Wellington crosses, 
III, 208. 

Dover, secret Treaty of (1670), ii. 

237- 

D’Oys6, defends Mainz, iii. 28. 
Dragonnadeif ii. 256. 

Draper, defends Madras, ii. 340. 
Drenthe, ii. 239. 

Dresden, iii. 244; Napoleon I oc- 
cupies, III. 198 ; Napoleon I at, 
III, 202; Napoleon I leaves, iii. 
203 ; held by Saint-Cyr, iii. 
205. 

Dresden, Battle of, iii. 200, 203, 
204 ; should Napoleon have 
perished at? iii. 247. 

Dresden, Peace of (i745)» n. 323. 
Dreux, ^ienated as an apanage, 1. 

223 ; taken by Henry Iv, ii. 102, 
Dreux, Battle of (X562), ii. 59, 95. 
Drissa, Russians withdraw to, iii. 
183. 

Droit d^asyU^ ii. 259. 

Droit de gite^ i, 147, note. 

Droits riels, n. 394. 

Droits riunis, iii. 226. 

Drouet, in. 13, 

Drouet d’Erlon, in, 238 ; misdirec- 
tion of his corps, iii. 237 and note ; 
recalled by Ney, in. 239 ; attacks 
Picton, III. 241, 242. 

Drouot, commands artillery at 
Waterloo, iii. 241, note ; trial of, 
III, 251. 

Drouyn de Lhuys, iii. 326, 345 ; 
becomes foreign minister, in. 309 ; 
goes as Ambassador to London, 
in. 313 ; recalled, in. 338. 
Druidical deities, Roman substitutes 
for, 1. 10. 

Druidism, in Gaul, i, 9, 10; treat- 
ment of, by Rome, i. 18, ig ; 
perishes by mere obsolescence, i. 

19. 

Drusus, military governor of Gaul, 

1. 17. 


Du Barry, Madame, mistress of 
Louis XV, n. 331, note. 

Dubayet, Aubert, Minister of War 
under Directory, ni. 62. 

Du Bellay, “ Ambassades en Angle- 
terre,” ii. 16, note. 

Dubois, the Abbd, ii. 290, 294, 
295 ; goes to Hanover, ii. 296 ; 
his connexion with the Cellamare 
plot, n. 297 ; aspires to Cardinal’s 
hat, n, 299 ; death of, ii. 306, 311. 

Dubouchage, Minister of Marine, 
in, 253. 

Duces, see Dux* 

Duchies, in course of formation, i, 
43 - 

Duckett, “ Original documents re- 
lating to the hostages of John, 
King of France,” i. 248, note. 

Ducos, Roger, enters Directory, in, 
86; pledged to the coup d'etat, 
in. 93 ; appointed provisional 
Consul with Siey^s and Bona- 
parte, in. 94. 

Ducrot, visits Germany, in. 359; 
realizes danger of French position 
at Sedan, assumes command, is 
superseded by de Wimpffen, in. 
384; his gallantry at Sedan, in. 
385; failure of his sortie from 
Paris, III. 395, 396. 

Dues, see Dux, 

Dufaure, Minister of Interior, in. 
313. 

Dugommier, in. 65 ; killed at siege 
of Figueras, in. 65. 

Duhesme, in Catalonia, in. 160; 
blockaded at Barcelona, iii. z6z. 

Dumas, ii. 172 ; in. 16. 

Dumerbion, in. 45 and note; m, 

52. 

Dumouriez, dominates and ruins 
the Ministry, in. Z7 ; takes the 
field, in. 18 ; joined by Keller- 
mann, in. 22; wins battle of 
Jemappes, in. 25; in the first 
Constitutional Committee, ni. 25, 
note; overruns Belgium, in. 27, 
note; withdrawn from Holland, 
deserts to Austria, in. 28; com- 
pared with Carnot, in. 39. 

Dunkirk, n. 364 ; lost to France, n. 
20Z, 202 ; capitulates and is 
handed to England, n, 202; 
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base in the Channel, ii. 229 ; re- 
covered from England, ii. 232;* 
surrender of, ii. 233, note; to be 
dismantled, ii. 278; guaranteed! 
to France, ii. 334; besieged by 
the Duke of York, in. 38. ! 

Dunois (Bastard of Orleans), 1 . 1 
289; testimony of, at trial of I 
Jeanne d’Arc, i. 291, note; oni 
Jeanne d’Arc, i. 295, 299 ; in- 
volved in the Praguerie, i. 301; 
in Upper Normandy, i, 305, 306 ; 
surrounds Bordeaux, i. 306, 312, 
313 ; conciliated, i. 324. 

Dupanioup, iii. 352. 

“ Dupes, Day of,” ii. 157. 

Dupleix, II. 325, 326; recall of, ii. 
339; appreciation of his work in 
India, ii. 339; still supreme in 
diplomacy, ii. 339, 340, 341. 

Dupont, crosses the Bidassoa, ni. 
159; occupies Madrid, iii. 160; 
capitulates at Baylen, in. 160 ; 
at Vimiero, m. 16 1. 

Dupont, Minister of Louis XVIII, 
HI. 225. 

Dupont de PEure, President of 
Council, in. 300. 

Dupont de Nemours, on inequalities 
of taxation, 11. 117. 

Du Quesne, meets de Ruyter off 
Stromboli, ii. 243, 244, note. 

Duquesne Fort, see Fort Duquesne. 

Dufance, River, ii. 5, 16. 

Durazzo, House of, acquires crown 
of the ^‘Two Sicilies,” i. 
344 * 

Dureau de la Malle, on population 
of France in thirteenth century, 

I. 204, note. 

Dutch, the, reluctant allies of 
France, ii. 130 ; take lead in 
commerce and colonization, ii. 
231 ; conduct of, in war of Spanish 
Succession, ii. 2OS ; treachery of, 

II. 272; Louis XIV negotiates 
with, II, 273 ; to receive com- 
mercial concessions from Spain, 
n, 279. 

Dutch-Belgian Brigade, at les 
Quatre-&as, iii. 238. 

Dutch-Belgians, in Wellington’s 
army, iii. 234. 

Dutch East India Company, ii. 231. 


Dutch fleet, captured off Texel, iii. 

45. 

Dutchmen, brought to Rouen, 
Abbeville, and Carcassonne, ii. 
228. 

Dutch War, ii. 231. 

Duvergier de Hauranne, iii. 256, 
351; “Histoire du governement 
parlementaire,” n. 386, note ; iii. 
249, note, 254, note, 269, note ; 
on reign of Louis XVIII, iii. 

I 269. 

Duvivier, General, in the insurrec- 
tion of June, 1848, III. 303. 

Dux, or DuCf a royal official, i. 40 ; 
carries on local government, i. 43 ; 
office becomes hereditary, i. 43, 
70; growth in power of, i. 87, 
88 ; office of becoming hereditary, 
I. 87. 

Dyle, River, Villeroy driven behind 
by Marlborough, ii. 272; Thiel- 
mann holds line of, ill. 243, note. 

Dynastic Left, the, allied with the 
Radical Left, in. 294 ; wins seats, 
HI. 301; Louis Napoleon falls 
back upon, in. 309. 

Eastern Pomerania, ceded to Bran- 
denburg, II. z88. 

Eastern Provinces, the, Lafayette 
tries to rally to the Crown, in. 22. 

Eastern Question, in. 323. 

Ebelsberg, Battle of (1809), ni. 
168. 

Ebro, River, French driven over, 
in. 208. 

Ebroin, Neustrian Mayor of the 
Palace, i. 53. 

Economic conditions on the eve of 
the Revolution of 1789, n. 366. 

Economic crises of reign of Louis 
XIV, II. 229. 

** Economistes financiers du XVIIIc 
Sifecle,” II. 283, 284, notes. 

Jtcorcheurs^ France overrun with, i. 
299. 

Eden, Sir William, negotiator of 
the commercial treaty of 1786, 
n. 367. 

Eden Treaty, the (1786), n. 366, 
367 ; effect of in France, n. 368 ; 
commercial and industrial crisis 
provoked by, n. 379, 389. 
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Edessa, Baldwin rules in, i. io6 ; 
fall of, I. 120* 

Edict abolishing torture, ir. 377 - 

Edict of Nantes, see Nantes, Edict 
of. 

Edict of Restitution, ii. 155 ; with- 
drawn, n. 161. 

Edict of 18 October, 614, i. 51. 

Edict of 21 ' February, 1641, 11. 

175. 

Edict of 1673, II. 253. 

Edicts, May, ii. 377. 

Edward I, King of England, his 
relations with Flanders, i. 183; 
marries Margaret of France, i. 
183 ; his relations with Boniface 
VIII, 1. 186, 197. 

Edward II, King of England, 
marries Isabella of France, i. 
183, 219. 

Edward III, King of England, his 
claim on the French Crown, i. 219, 
221 ; raises anti-national standard 
in Guyenne, i. 222 ; does homage 
for Gascony, i. 225 ; establishes 
relations with Hainault and 
Brabant, allies himself with 
German princes and with the 
Emperor Louis IV, forbids ex- 
port of wool from Flanders, lays 
claim to French Crown, assumes 
title of King of France, i. 227 ; 
his defiance reaches Philip VI, i. 
229 ; resides at Antwerp, i. 229 ; 
meets Emperor at Coblenz and 
becomes Vicar of the Empire, i. 
229 ; his naval preparations, i. 
230 ; wins Battle of Sluys, i. 230 ; 
embarks for France, supports 
John of Montfort in Brittany, i. 
231 ; makes a dash for Rouen 
and Paris, crosses the Somme and 
the Seine, i. 232 ; defeats Philip 
VI at Crfegy, i. 235 ; agrees to a 
truce, i. 235; lands at Calais, i, 
238; supports Norman rebellion, 
I. 239; negotiates with Charles 
the Bad, i. 246 ; invades France 
and threatens Reims, 1. 248 ; 
abandons claim on French throne, 
I. 248 ; resumes title of King of 
France, i. 260 ; death of (1377), 
1. 262. 

Edward IV, King of England, re- 


buffs France and negotiates with 
Burgundy, i. 325; renews truce 
with France, i. 325 ; returns to 
England, i. 331; wins battles of 
Barnet and Tewkesbury and re- 
covers the Crown, i. 328; lands 
at Calais, i. 330 ; his interview 
with Louis XI, i. 330. 

Edward VI, King of England, death 
of, ii. 34. 

Eggmuhl, Battle of (1809), iii. 
168. 

Eggmuhl, campaign of, Napoleon I 
calls it superb, in. 142, note. 

Egidius, Roman General, i. 35. 

Eginhard, his “ Life of Charle- 
magne,” I. 78. 

Egypt, difficulties of invasion of, i. 
170; First Crusade in, i. 170; 
the Expedition of 1798 to, iii, 
81, sqq. ; ends in failure, nr. go ; 
Louis Philippe’s policy in, in. 
278. 

El Arish, Battle of (1799), in. 88. 

Elba, annexed by France, in. 120; 
incorporated with France, in, 
158, 198; Napoleon I exiled to, 
in. 220 ; Napoleon I at, in. 228 ; 
Napoleon I leaves, in. 229. 

Elbe, River, EugSne falls back on, 
in. 196, 201, 202. 

Eleanor of Aquitaine, marries Louis 
VII, i. 1 14, note, 119 ; her dissen- 
sions with her husband, i. 121 ; 
divorce of, i. 124 ; marries Henry 
II of England, i. 124 ; bears four 
sons, i. 124, 125 ; her divorce pre- 
serves the Capetian line, i. 127. 

Eleanor of Castille, wife of Edward 
I, takes possession of Abbeville 
and Ponthieu, i. 179, 248. 

Eleanor, sister of Charles V, be- 
trothed to Francis I, n. 19 ; be- 
trothal of, confirmed, n. 21 ; 
marriage to Francis I, n. 23. 

elections f i. 259, note. 

Elections of April, 1848, in. 300-1 ; 
a triumph for moderate Republic- 
anism, HI. 301. 

Elections of 9 May, 1849, Conserva- 
tive and Catholic triumph, in. 313. 

Elections of 1857, 328. 

Elections of 1862, in. 339. 

Elections of 1869, 349- 
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Elections of 1871, iii. 398. 

Electoral Assemblies of 1789, con- 
tinue to sit, II. 388. 

Electoral Law of 5 September, 1817, 
III. 257. 

Elector Palatine, Charles VII makes 
treaty with, i. 309; included in 
League of Augsburg, ii. 259. 

Eleventh century, economic awaken- 
ing in closing years of, i. 117. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Henry II, 
marries Philip II, ii. 42. 

Elizabeth, daughter of the Emperor 
Maximilian, marries Charles IX, 
n. 63. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Marie de’ 
Medici, to marry the heir-pre- 
sumptive of Spain, ii. 135. 

Elizabeth, Madame, confined in the 
Temple, iii. 25. 

Elizabeth of England, signs Treaty 
of Troyes, ii. 60 ; Henry of An- 
jou, her suitor, ii. 64 ; rejects ad- 
dresses of Anjou and Alen9on, ii. 
65 ; Alen9on renews his proposals 
to, II. 74, 98. 

Elizabeth, the Czarina, death of, 

II, 343. 

Elster, River, iii. 206, 207. 

I. 259, note. 

Emancipation of serfs during reign 
of Louis VII, I. 129, 

Emigration, the first, ii. 391 and 
note. 

EmigriSi The, iii. 16 ; relations of, 

III. 52, 53 ; problem of, in. 76 ; 
amnesty to, iii. 119; wholesale 
promotion of, in. 226; question 
of compensation for, in. 268, 269, 
270. 

Emmanuel Philibert of Savoy, see 
Savoy, Emmanuel Philibert of. 

Empire, the, acknowledges the full 
liberties of the German States, n. 
188 ; triumphs over the Emperor, 
II. 188 ; petty princes of, rein- 
stated, II. 280 ; dignitaries of, 
created, in. 138. 

Empire, the Eastern, 1. 103. 

Empire, the First, ignored by Louis 
XVIII, III. 249. 

Empire, the Second, in. 321 
sqq. 

Empire, Napoleonic, i. 103. 


Ems, Benedetti’s mission to King 
William of Prussia at, ni, 362. 

Ems telegram, the, in. 363. 

“ Encyclopedic,” the, ii. 331. 

Enfant s Trouvh^ n. 152, note. 

Engadine, the, ii. 148. 

Enghien, Francis of Bourbon, Count 
of, wins battle of Ceresole, ii. 27 ; 
accidentally killed, ii. 38. 

Enghien, Louis Duke of, see Condd, 
Louis II, Prince of. 

Enghien, see Conde. 

Enghien, Louis Henry Duke of, his 
murder, in. 124. 

England, iii. 330, 334; conquest 
of, I. 103 ; her claim to rule in 
France an anachronism, i. 125 ; 
extent of power of, in France, i. 
221 ; her differences with France, 
I. 221; Flanders bound by eco- 
nomic ties to, I. 222 ; learns mili- 
tary lessons in Scots wars, i. 225 ; 
causes of her military superiority, 

I. 225 ; makes Treaty with Flan- 
ders, I. 229; agrees to truce of 
Esplechin, i. 230; supports Don 
Enrico in Castille, i. 254 ; resumes 
hostilities with France, i. 260; 
unpopularity of, in South of 
France, I. 260 ; driven from posi- 
tion acquired at Peace of Bre- 
tigny, I. 264; arbiter between 
France and Burgundy, i. 272 ; 
Armagnacs negotiate with, i. 
278; colonies of, established in 
France, i. 287 ; rejects terms 
offered by Congress of Arras, i. 
297; Peace party in, i, 301; de- 
mands Normandy and Guyenne, 
i. 301; anarchy in, 1. 306 ; Charles 
VIPs policy towards, i. 308 ; im- 
portance of attitude ofi i. 325; 
allied with Burgundy, i. 326; 
inclined to neutrality, i. 342 ; 
estranged from France, ii. 24 ; 
neutrality of, ii. 129, 13a; op- 
poses candidature of Ferdinand 
of Styria for the Empire, ii. 142, 
149 and note, 150 and note, 153 ; 
Richelieu’s political operations in, 

II. 166; triumph of, assured, ii. 
230, 233; war between Holland 
and, 234, 257; makes alliance 
with Spain, ii. 247 ; joins Grand 
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Alliance, n. 261; declares war, 
II. 261 ; preparations for invasion 
of, II. 263 ; to be propitiated by 
Louis XIV, II. 265; commercial 
interests of, ii. 266 ; acquires 
Malta, II. 274 ; her secret under- 
standing with Holland, ii. 275; 
makes Treaty with France, ii. 
278 ; receives concessions from 
France in the New World, ii. 279 ; 
evades provisions as to rights 
of neutr^s, ii. 279; makes com- 
mercial and navigation treaties 
with France, ii. 279 ; signs peace 
with Spain, receives Minorca, ii. 
280; makes advances to France, 
II. 295 ; a party to the Triple 
Alliance, ii. 296 ; a party to the 
Treaty of Worms, 11. 321 ; her re- 
lations with France in India, ii. 
324 sqq.\ at Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, ii. 327 ; backs Frederick 
the Great half-heartedly, ii. 335 ; 
renewal of the struggle with, n. 
344 ; ChoiseuI prepares to renew 
the struggle with, ii. 348 ; at issue 
with Spain over the Falkland 
islands, 11. 349; her relations 
with France strained, ii. 351; 
France breaks off relations with, 

II. 363 ; recognizes the United 
States, II. 364 ; relations of, with 
Spain, III. 8, 27 ; the only enemy 
of France, eager for peace, iii. 79 ; 
to be injured indirectly, evacuates 
the Mediterranean, in. 81 ; makes 
alliance with Russia, in. 83 ; her 
army in Holland in 1799, iii. 85 ; 
refuses to evacuate Malta, in. 120, 
121 ; inflicts injuries on Holland 
and Spain, declares war on France, 
ni. 122 ; continental ports closed 
against, in. 123 ; prepares for ac- 
tion, ni, 126 ; naval superiority of, j 

III. 128 ; carries on a war of tariffs 
vidth France, iii. 143 ; adheres to i 
Treaty of Bartenstein, in. 150; 
vigorously resists Napoleon, ni, 
155; steadily hostile to France, 
III. 178; implacably hostile to 
Napoleon I, iii. 194 ; signs Treaty 
of Chaumont, iii. 215; retains 
her West Indian conquests, m. 
225 ; joins a military convention 
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against Napoleon and agrees to 
pay a subsidy, iii. 231 ; objects to 
the “ Concert of Europe,” iii. 255 ; 
and the “ Concert of Europe,” in. 
266 ; stands out from “ Concert of 
Europe,” in, 267 ; dissents from 
French invasion of Spain, ni. 
268 ; opposes French interfer- 
ence in Algiers, in. 273 ; Louis 
Philippe makes advances to, ni. 
281; demands reparation for the 
Porte, in. 288 ; enters into a treaty 
for support of Sultan, ni. 289, 
291, note, 292 ; obligations of, in 
the Treaty of Paris, ni. 327; 
neutrality of, in the Italian quarrel, 
ni. 334 and note; her fiscal 
relations with France, iii. 334; 
her interests in China correspond 
I with those of France, in. 336. 
English, the, driven into the ex- 
treme south-west corner of 
France, i. 221 ; admitted into 
Paris by the “Reformers,” i. 246 ; 
II. 152. 

English army, repulsed from the 
Redan, in. 326. 

English Colonies, revolt of, ii. 351. 
English flag, vexed question of the 
siute to, ii. 232. 

English fleet, recovers command of 
the Mediterranean, ii. 263 ; with- 
drawn from the Mediterranean, n, 
263 ; ravages of, ii. 297. 

English Revolution, n. 246. 
Enguerrand de Marigni, i. 182. 
BnUvement innocent, li. 129. 
Ensheim, Battle of (1674), ii. 242. 
Ensisheim, Peace of (1444), i. 309. 
Entragues, Henriette d’, n. 89, 123. 
Entragues, d’, the, conspiracy of, ii. 
124. 

Epernon, d’, ii. 107 ; threatens Sully, 
II. 114, 132, 141, 142, 145* 

apices, II. 53. 

Epinois, “ La Ligne et les Papes,” 

II. 72, 74, notes. 

Erasmus, n. i, xg. 

Erckmann, works of, in. 349. 

Erfurt, interview of, in. 163 ; Con- 
vention of, III. 164; Napoleon I 
at, III. 197, 198 ; conference at, 

III. 218. 

Erzegebirge, the, in. 203. 
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Escouchy, Mathieu d’, ** Chronique,” 
I. 318, note. 

Escurial, the, Treaty of (1733), n. 

315- 

Espinosa, Battle of (1808), in. 165. 
Esplechin, Truce of {1340), i. 330. 
Essequibo, seized by England, in. 
122. 

Essling, Battle of (1809), in. 169. 
Estates Greneral, summoned by 
Philip IV, I. 187; Philip IV’s 
assemblies not the first meetings 
of, I. 198 ; reasons for ineffective- 
ness of, I. 201 ; summoned at 
King’s discretion, i. 224 ; deter- 
mined to secure administrative 
reform, i. 242 ; meet at Paris 
(1356), acquire certain rights, i. 
243 ; meet in spite of royal com- 
mands (1357), demand release of 
Charles the Bad, i. 244 ; at C( m- 
pi^gne, i. 245 ; abandon certain 
rights, I. 258 ; summoned (1359), 

I. 247; meetings of (1380, 1381, 
1382), I. 266; ratify Treaty of 
Troyes, i. 283, 284 ; in the 
fifteenth century, i. 314, 315; 
acquire right of consent) to taxa- 
tion, I. 315 ; at Tours (1468), i. 
326 ; in reign of Louis XI, i. 335 ; 
all France, except Brittany, repre- 
sented in (1484), I. 338, 339 ; of 
1484, 1. 340 ; at Tours (1506), i. 
358 ; never really meet under 
Louis XII, 1. 364 ; to be summoned 
to Meaux, ii. 49, 50 ; at Orleans 
(1560), II. 53 ; at Pontoise, ii. 54; 
Protestants demand, ii. 61 ; at 
Blois (1576), II. 72, 73 ; at Blois 
fi 588 b II. 80, 81 ; assembled 
(1593)1 II. 100, 102, III, 112; 
demand abolition of Paulette, ii. 
1 19, note; demanded by Condd, 

II. 136; (1614), II. 137, 138, 174; 
in well-merited abeyance, ii. 191, 
211 ; (1789) a weapon in the war- 
fare with the Parlement, ii. 355, 
356; should Calonnc have sum- 
moned ? II. 373 ; demand for, ll. 
374; Parlement advocates sum- 
moning of, II. 376; Estates of 
Dauphind demand, 11. 377; as- 
sembly of, fixed for May, 1789, ji. 
378 ; elections to, 11. 380, 381 ; 


character of, ii. 381, 382; at 
Versailles, ii. 383. 

Estates General of Dauphin6, ii. 

378. 

Estates, provincial, reduced to im- 
potence, I. 315, 335 note ; ii. 329 ; 
to be revived, ii. 385. 

Estates of Languedoc, adhere to 
Charles VII, i. 284. 

Estates of Languedoil, summoned 
(1369), 1. 258. 

Este, Alfonso II of, see Alfonso II 
of Este. 

Estella, given to Castille, i. 333. 

i Estes, ihe d’, ii. 125. 

[ Estoile, V, Pierre de, ii. 78, 80, 81, 
82, 84, notes. 

Estrfees, d’, defeats Cumberland at 
Hastenbeck, ii. 336. 

Estrees, Gabrielle d’, ii. 89, 123, 

I note, 183. 

I “ Etablissements de Saint Louis,” 

alienated as an apanage, 
i. 223 ; Charles the Bold marches 
to, i. 323, 326, note ; the frondeurs 
blocked at, ii. 200. 

Etampes, Madame d’, favourite 
mistress of Francis 1 , ii. 20, 28, 

. 30 - 

Etaples, Leffevre d’, ii. 43, 44. 

Etaples, Treaty of (1492), i. 349. 

jktats, provincial, ii. 329. 

fooges. III. 12, note, 13. 

Etruria, closely bound to France, 
III. 120 ; added to Kingdom of 
Italy, III. 158. 

Etsi de Statu, the Bull, i, 186. 

Eu, taken by Charles the Bold, i. 
328 ; becomes a direct fief of the 
Crown, I 146. 

Eugene, Prince, ii. 268 ; meets 
Marlborough, ii. 270; prevents 
advance of French reinforcements, 
II, 270 ; on the Danube, at Blen- 
heim, II. 271 ; successful in Italy, 
II. 272; in the Netherlands, ii. 
273 ; at Oudenarde, ii. 273, 274 ; 
wounded at Malplaquet, ii. 275 ; 
his plan for invasion of France 
ruined, ii. 277; invests Land- 
recies, n, 277 ; takes Quesnoi, ii. 
277; cannot prevent Villars 
crossing the Rhine, ii. 280, 316. 


. I- 175- 
Etampes, 
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Eugene Beauharnais, repulses 
^chduke John, iii. 170, note; 
falls back on the Oder and the 
Elbe, in. 196; in Magdeburg 
district, in. 197. 

Eugdnie, Countess of T6ba, Empress 
of the French, in. 323. 

Eugenius HI, Pope, i. 121. 

Eugenius IV, Pope, suspended, i. 
303 ; deposed, i. 307 ; restored, i. 

307- 

Euric, King of the Visigoths, i. 35. 
Europe, determined to expunge the 
Napoleonic era, ni. 225; feeling 
of, aroused, ii. 247 ; held at arm’s 
length by the French army, ii. 
251 ; at war with Louis XIV, ii. 
261; much affected by Anjou’s 
succession, ii. 267. 

Europe, Western, powers of, at end 
of fifteenth century, i. 342, 343. 
European crisis, of 1848, in. 310. | 

European Powers, unite against 
Louis Philippe, iii. 281. 
Evangelical Union, the, ii. 128, 129. 
fivreux, part of Chilperic’s Kingdom, 

I, 47, note; handed to Philip 
Augustus, I. X40 ; alienated as an 
apanage, i. 223; county of, be- 
longs to Charles the Bad, i. 237. 

Excelmans, General, Soult’s attack 
on, III. 227. 

Exceptional laws, introduced by 
Richelieu, in. 262. 

Executive Committee, appointed 
by Provisional Government (1848), 
composition of, m. 301 ; tries to 
control ateliers nationauXf iii. 
302 ; dictated to by the Assembly, 
III. 303- 

Exeter, manufacture of tapestries at, 

II. 257. 

Exhibition, the International, of 
1867, III. 347, 360. 

Exonhaiiotif system of, in the 
French army, in. 356. 

Extremists of 1848, in. 300, 

Eylau, campaign and Battle of, ni, 
148, 149. 

Fabre, “Procfes de rehabilitation 
de Jeanne dJArc,” i. 291, note. 
Fagniez, “ L’Economie sodale de la 
France,” ii. 113, note. 
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Faidherbe, his campaign in the 
north-east, in. 396; success of, 
near Peronne, defeated near Saint- 
Quentin, in. 397. 

Failly, fails to go to MacMahon’s 
assistance, in. 370 ; withdraws to 
Chalons, in. 373 ; replaced by de 
Wimpffen, in. 384. 

Falaise, surrenders to the English, 

I. 277. 

Falizette defile, the, iii. 385. 
Falkland Islands, the dispute be- 
tween England and Spain over, 

II. 349. 

Falstaff, defeated at Patay, i. 291. 
Famars, taken (1793), in. 34. 
Family Compact, the, ii. 295 ; 
renewal of, ii. 315 ; reasons for, 

II. 33 » ; weak side of, ii. 334 ; iii. 
8, 

Farming of taxes, 1. 197, 258. 
Farnese, Elizabeth, children of, ii. 
297. 

Faucher, L6on, chief Of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, in. 309. 
Favre, Jules, protests against Roman 
expedition, in. 313 ; in opposition, 

III. 339; proposes overthrow of 
Napoleonic dynasty, iii. 390 ; 
willing to treat, meets Bismarck, 
III. 391 ; treats with the Prussians, 
in. 397; chosen President, in. 
398; agrees to the retention of 
their weapons by the National 
Guard, in. 400, note ; at Frank- 
fort, in. 403. 

Favre, “Le gouvernement de la 
defense nationale,” ni. 400, note. 
Fealty, oath of, i. 109. 

Federations, in. 8. 

FMeres of 1792, in. 19, 20 ; camp 
of, in. 25. 

Feillet, “ La misfere au temps de la 
Fronde,” i. 191, 205, notes. 

Felix V, Pope, election of, i. 307. 
Feltre, Due de, see Clarke. 

Fdndlon, Teldmaque,” n. 298, 355. 
Fenin, Pierre de, “Mdmoires,” i. 
287, note. 

Ferdinand I, the Emperor, proposal 
to marry his daughter to Henry 
the Dauphin, n. 27 ; receives the 
imperial dignities and German 
inheritance of Charles V, ii. 36, 
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Ferdinand of Styria (the Emperor 
Ferdinand II), a candidate for 
the Empire, elected Emperor, 
opposition to, ii. 142, 153, 154, 
155, 158, 159- 

Ferdinand III, the Emperor, death 
of, II. 202. 

Ferdinand of Aragon, see Aragon, 
Ferdinand of. 

Ferdinand the Catholic and Isa- 
bella, see Aragon, Ferdinand of. 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, see Bruns- 
wick, Ferdinand of. 

Ferdinand I, King of Naples, iii. 
266 ; summoned to Conference of 
Laibach, iii. 267. 

Ferdinand of Sicily, to be com- 
pensated, III. 154. 

Ferdinand, Archduke, invades 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, iii. 
166. 

Ferdinand, heir-apparent of Spain, 
proposed restoration of, iii. 159. 
Ferdinand VII, King of Spain, should 
France protect him against his 
own subjects ? iii. 264, 266. 

Ferme generate, restored by Henry, 
II. 313 ; monopolies of, attacked by 
Turgot, II. 370; and by Necker, 
II. 371. 

Fernando, Don, the Cardinal Infant, 

II. 164, note. 

Ferrand of Portugal, marries the 
daughter of Baldwin IX of 
Flanders, i. 143, note. 

Ferrand, minister of Louis XVIII, 

III. 225. 

Ferrara, claimed by, Clement VIII, 

11. 125 ; ceded to France, iii. 
71 ; forms part of Transpadane 
Republic, iii. 72 ; ceded to France, 
1793, III. 73 ; absorbed by 
Cisalpine Republic, ni. 79. 

Ferrises, Jules Favre meets 
Bismarck at, in. 391. 

Ferrol, Gourdon at, iii. 128 ; 

Villeneuve leaves, iii. 130. 
Ferronerie, Rue de la, scene of 
Henry IV*s murder, ii. 132 and 
note. 

Fersen, the Comte de, his attach- 
ment to Marie Antoinette, iii. ii, 

12, 20, note, 

Fersen, ** Diary and Correspondance 


relating to the Court of France ” 
(trans. Worm el ey, 1902), in. 20, 
note. 

FHe Dieu, public homage to pro- 
cessions of, enjoined, in. 226. 

Feudalism, gets a footing before the 
downfall of the Empire, i. 44 ; a 
development of the administrative 
heirarchy of Charlemagne, 1. 73 ; 
finally asserts itself in the ninth 
century, i. 87 ; hey-day of, i. 95 ; 
in decline, i. 108; the “common 
enemy of Church and Crown,” i. 
109; becoming obsolete, i, no; 
originally beneficial and protec- 
tive, “ run mad,” 1. 117; survives 
Louis VI, I. 118; dealt with by 
Charles V, i. 255. 

Feudal rights, declared to be pro- 
perty, II. 386; abolished on 4 
August, 1789, II. 393, 394. 

Feuillants, the, in. 16. 

Feuillants Club, ill. 14. 

Feuquieres, “ M6moires,” ii. 243, 
note. 

Fideles, owe military service, 1. 196. 

Fiereck, his phantom army, in. 395. 

Fifteenth century, increase in num- 
ber of large agricultural holdings 
during, i. 204. 

Figueras, siege of (1793), in. 65. 

Filles, name given to shares in 
Mississippi scheme, ii. 302. 

Filles r^penties, ii. 79. 

Finances, collapse of, in 1789, in. 

5 , 6 . 

Finances, royal, ^ established on an 
independent footing, i. 302. 

Financial disorder in France, a 
chief cause of the Revolution, ii. 
368. 

Financial position of Louis XI, i. 
335- 

Financial Reform, the parlements 
an obstacle to, ii. 346. 

Financial situation in 1797, in. 75. 

Finland, Russian invasion of, in. 
156, 164. 

First Restoration, the, in. 222-9. 

Fisher, “ Mediaeval Empire,” i. 39. 

Flaccus, Marcus Fulvius, assists 
Massaliots, 1. ii. 

Flach, “ Les origines de I’ancienne 
France,” i. 39, note. 
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Flanders, importance of, as a march- 
land, I. 97 ; intervention of Louis 
VI in, I. 114, 118, 132; charac- 
teristics of, I. 133 ; invaded by- 
Philip Augustus, I. 134 ; death of 
Count of, I. 138 ; unpopularity of 
French rule in, i. 138; supports 
John of England against Philip 
Augustus, I. 143 ; swept into the 
Capetian net, i. 145 ; France con- 
trols succession in, i. 162; rela- 
tions of, with France and Eng- 
land, I- 183; export of French 
wheat to, i. 205 ; corn and wool 
exported to, woollens imported 
from, I. 216 ; enjoys prosperity, i. 
218; economic antagonism be- 
tween France and England in, i. 
222; continued independence of, 
I. 223 ; added to royal domain, i. 
223, note; French designs on, ^e 
primary cause of the Hundred 
Years War, i. 226 ; Edward III 
forbids the export of English wool 
to, I. 227; makes treaty with 
England, i. 229 ; collapse of 
English schemes in, i. 230 ; mag- 
nates of, assassinate Jacques van 
Artevelde, i. 230; alliance with, 
repudiated by England, i. 248; 
relations of Charles V with, i. 
257; French designs on, i. 257; 
^ pays d^Hat, i* 259, note; par- 
tially escapes taxation, i. 259 ; ; 
importance of, i. 260 ; crisis of 
affairs in, i. 266 ; acquired by 
Philip of Burgundy, i. 265, 266 ; 
civil war in, i. 266 ; invaded by 
the French, i. 267; designs of 
Louis IX on, I. 332 ; the Beaujeus 
seek aid from, i. 341 ; Philip the 
Handsome does homage for, i. 
353 ; Francis I abandons suzer- 
ainty of, II. 19; abandoned by 
France at Peace of Cambrai, ii. 
22, 148, 157, 159, 161, note; 
Louis XIV’s ‘‘trip to,” ii. 234; 
Louis XIV in, 11. 243 ; fortresses 
of, restored by France, ii. 246; 
fortified lines of, ii, 268 ; France 
to fight in, II. 321. 

Flanders, Spanish, new conditions 
in, u. 269. 

Flanders, Walloon, ii. 261. 


Flanders, Baldwin IX, Count of, 
succeeds to the throne of, i. 138 ; 
supports Richard Coeur de Lion, 

I. 139 ; makes treaty of P^ronne 
with Philip Augustus, i. 139; 
goes on crusade, i. 143, note; 
becomes Latin Emperor, i. 169. 

Flanders, Guy of Dampierre, Count 
of, his relations with Edward I of 
England, i. 181 ; thrown into the 
Louvre, i, 183. 

Flanders, Louis II (de Male) Count 
of, flies before Philip van Arte- 
velde, i. 266 ; death of, i. 267. 

Flanders, Louis Count of, arrests 
English merchants, marries 
daughter of Philip V, i. 226 ; ap- 
peals to Philip VI at his corona- 
tion, i. 226 and note ; in alliance 
with Philip VI, i. 227 ; driven out 
of Flanders, i. 229; killed at 
Cr 69 y, 234* 

Flandre, Regiment de, banquet to 
at Versailles, ii. 396. 

Flavigny, in. 374. 

Fleet, the, unreadiness of, n. 234; 
ruined, n. 342. 

Fleix, Peace of (1580), n. 73. 

Flemings, revolt of and victory of, 
at Courtrai, i. 184; defeat of at 
Roosebeke, i. 266 ; support Urban 
VI, I. 267. 

Flesselles, murder of, ii. 390. 

Fleurange, “M§moires,” i. 364, 
note ; ii. 8, ii, notes. 

Fleurus, Battle of (1690), 11. 261, 
262. 

Fleurus, Battle of (1794), m. 39 » 
45, 46. 

Fleurus, Napoleon I at, in. 239, 

Fleury, Cardinal, takes office, ii. 
312; character of, ii. 312; lays 
foundation of France’s colonial 
failure, ii. 313 ; his honesty and 
sound finance, ii, 313 ; adopts 
policy of religious persecution, 

II. 314 ; makes no attempt to re- 
form abuses, ii. 314; negotiates 
with Austria, ii. 317; too old to 
be roused, ii. 318, 319; lampoon 
on, II. 320, note; death of, ii. 
320, 321. 

Flocon, III. 302; member of pro- 
visional Government, in. 299, 300. 
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Flodden, Battle of, r. 363. 

Florence, her trade relations with 
Lyons, i. 334; coastal route to, 
controlled by Genoa, i. 347 ; 
Charles VIII at, i. 351 ; Emperor 
Charles V, makes terms with, 
II. 22; Constitution proclaimed 
at. III. 311; Italian Government 
set up at, III. 344. 

Florida, ceded by Spain, ii. 344 ; 

handed to Spain, ii. 364. 

Florus, revolt of, i. ig. 

F16te, Pierre, i. 182; abused by 
Boniface VIII, i. 187; killed at 
Courtrai, 1. 188. 

** Fog of War,” the, in. 388, 389. 
Foix, Catherine of, inherits Navarre, 

I- 333. 

Foix, Count of, i. 162; captured 
'by Philippe le Hardi, i. 177; a 
pays d'Hat, i. 259, note ; Count of, 
i. 313 ; supports Louis XI, i, 322 ; 
House of (Genealogical Table), i. 
362 ; lightly taxed, ii. 116, note. 
Foix, Gaston IV, Count of, his 
death, i. 333. 

Foix, Gaston of, married to Made- 
leine, sister of Louis XI, i. 333. 
Foix, Gaston of, Duke of Nemours, 
commands in Italy, i. 360; his 
death in Battle of Ravenna, i. 
361. 

Foix, Germaine of, married to Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon, inherits claim on 
Navarre, i. 361. 

Fontainebleau, ii. 12 ; Assembly of 
Notables at, ii, 49 ; Henry IV at, 
II. 122; Treaty of {1807), iii. 
158 ; Pius VI brought to, ill. 172 ; 
Pius VI at, III. 194 ; Schwarzen- 
berg’s cavalry at, in. 214, 219 ; 
Napoleon I leaves, iii. 220 ; 
Napoleon I reaches, in. 229. 
Fontainebleau, Convention of, iii. 
156.^ 

Fontainebleau, Decrees of, in. 174. 
Fontainebleau, Treaty of (1743), ii. 
320 ; III. 2 , note. 

Fontainebleau, Treaty of (1785), ii. 

365. 

Fontainebleau, Treaty of (1807), in. 
158. 

Fontainebleau, Treaty of, in. 219, 
220. 


Fontaine-Frangoise, campaign and 
Battle of, II. 106. 

Fontenoy, Battle of (1745), n. 322 
and note ; Louis XV at, ii. 309. 

Fontenoy, Battle of (1793), in. 
34- 

Fontenoy-en-Puisaye, Battle of 
(841), I. 82. 

Forbach, in. 371. 

Force, La, sent with Schomberg 
against the Emperor, ii. 157. 

Forced Loan, decreed, in. 36. 

Forde, captures Masulipatam, ii. 
34 r» 342. 

Forez, ii. 118, note. 

Forez, Count of, killed at Cregy, 1. 
234. 

Formigny, Battle of (1450), i. 306. 

Forneron, “ Philip, II,” n. 74, note ; 
“ Histoire des Emigres,” iii. 20, 
note. 

Fornovo, Battle of (1495), i. 352. 

Fort Carre, Bonaparte imprisoned 
at, in. 52, note. 

Fort Duquesne, loss of, ii. 337. 

Fortescue, “ History of the British 
Army,” ill. 34, note. 

Fort Fuentes, ii. 127, 148. 

Fort Issy, capture of, in. 402. 

Fort Saint David, n. 325 ; used as 
a base, ii. 338, 339 ; captured by 
Lally Tollendal, n. 340. 

Fort Saint Jean, blockaded by the 
French, n. 339. 

Fort Vauves, capture of, in. 402. 

Fouage (Hearth Tax), proposed by 
Charles V, i. 258; clergy and 
nobility exempt from, i. 259. 

Foucart, “ Campagne de Prusse, 
1806,” in. 141, note. 

Fouchc, in. 26, note ; at Lyons, in. 
37 and note, 46; his intrigues 
against the Bourbons, in. 227 ; 
becomes Minister of Police, in. 
229, 250 ; advocates extensive 
proscription, driven out of the 
Ministry, in. 251. 

Fould, in. 315 ; in the Cabinet, in. 
316; Minister of Finance, m. 318 ; 
confidential adviser of Napoleon 
III, m. 337. 

Fouquet, ii. 219 and note. 

Fournier, “Napoleon I,” in. 82, 
I54> 183, notes. 
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Fourteenth century closes in 
gloom and calamity, i. 270. 

Fox, negotiates with France, iii, 
139. 

Foy, General, leads the Left, iii. 
262* 

France, geographical unity of, river 
systems of, i, 2 ; climate of, i. 4 ; 
a self-sufficing country, r. 5; 
primitive man in, i. 5, 6 ; her uni- 
fication inevitable after 987, i. 95 ; 
self-sufficing in necessaries, and. 
a great mart of Western Europe, 
I. 216 ; her industry and agricul- 
ture ruined by the Hundred Years 
War, I. 217 ; her differences with 
England, i. 221; her equipment 
for the struggle with England, i. 
223 ; revenue of, i. 224 ; military 
resources of, i. 224, 225 ; arms of, 
assumed by Edward III, i. 229; 
supports claims of Charles of 
Blois in Brittany, i. 231 ; miser- 
able condition of, i. 250, 251 ; 
resumes hostilities with England, 
I. 260; economic unrest in, i. 
266 ; assists Burgundy to subdue 
Flanders, i. 267 ; withdraws al- 
legiance to Benedict XIII, i. 274 ; 
misery of, i. 277 ; two kings in, i. 
286 ; fortunes of, on the turn, i. 
289 ; exhaustion of, I. 299 ; meets 
England on equal terms, i. 299; 
misery of, i. 302 ; Cantons of 
Switzerland make ^liance with, 

I. 308 ; makes truce with Spain, 
I* 356* 357; her rapprochement 
with Spain, i. 358 ; makes alliance 
with Venice, makes truce with 
Ferdinand of Aragon, renews 
alliance with Scotland, i. 363; 
prosperity of, under Louis XII, i. 
364 ; difficult position of, ii. 35 ; 
diversity of, ii. 119; mediates 
between Venice and the Papacy, 

II. 126; aggrandizement of, ii. 
146; policy of, II. 147, 153, 154, 
i55» 156, 157 ; and the Protestant 
cause, II. 158, 159; her policy 
of absorbing Lorraine, n. 160; 
military strength and allies of, ii. 
161 ; makes alliance with Sweden 
and declares war on Spain, n. 
161; enters into relations with 


Spanish rebels, ii. 166; distress 
in, II. 169; purchases European 
greatness at too high a price, ii. 
180 ; attains the position of which 
Richelieu had dreamed, ii. 189; 
exhaustion of, ii. 191 ; admitted 
to League of the Rhine, ii. 202; 
pitiable condition of, after the 
Frondes, ii. 205 ; ruled by Italians, 
II. 216; her position in Europe, 
ii. 218; taxation of, need for 
broadening its basis, ii. 222 ; corn- 
growing in, II- 226 ; as a sea- 
power, II. 230 ; condemned to 
commercial penury, ii. 230 ; 
successes of, ii. 235 ; makes peace 
with Holland, ii. 245; restores 
fortresses in Flanders, ii. 246; 
makes treaty with Frederick 
William (1679), ii. 247; prostra- 
tion of, II. 262 ; intact, ii. 264 ; 
agrees with William III, ii. 265 ; 
engages in War of Spanish 
Succession, ii. 267, 268 ; invasion 
of, II. 274; makes treaty with 
England (1713), ii. 278; her 
fighting strength, ii. 278 ; makes 
copcessions to England in the 
New World, comes to terms with 
Portugal, surrenders towns to the 
Dutch, signs treaty with the 
United Provinces, makes com- 
mercial and navigation treaty 
with England, ii. 279 ; secures 
favourable terms in settlement of 
Utrecht, ii. 281; misery of, ii. 
282; Jansenist and Gallican in- 
clinations of, II. 298 ; recuperative 
power of, II. 310; allies herself 
with Prussia, ii. 319; a party to 
Union of Frankfort, ii. 321 ; signs 
Second Treaty of Versailles, ii. 
334; wastes herself for Austria, 
II. 335 ; throws away her chances 
in India, ii. 339; signs. Third 
Treaty of Versailles, ii. 342 ; 
allies herself with Spain, 11. 343 ; 
hands Louisiana to Spain, ii. 
344 ; opposed to Ultramontanism, 
II. 345 ; in India, n. 324 ; at 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, ii, 327 ; 
acquires Corsica and Lorraine, 
II. 349; deceived by Austria, n. 
350; engages in American War, 
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II. 363 ; her gains at the Treaty 
of Versailles, ii. 364 ; joins Russia 
in mediating between Austria and 
Prussia, ii. 364 ; makes peace “ en 
roi non en marchand,” ii. 365 ; 
mediates between Austria and 
Holland, ii. 365; fears to aid 
Holland against Prussia, ii. 366 ; 
wants reform not economy, ii. 
372; municipal organization of, 

III. 3 ; divided into Departments, 
HI, 5 ; Catholic religion estab- 
lished in, HI, 6 , 17 ; fear of foreign 
invasion in, iii. 19 ; invasion of, 
III. 22 ; free from invaders, iir. 
23 ; and the elections to the 
Convention, iii. 24 ; embroiled 
with Europe, iii. 26 ; foreign 
policy of, III. 31 ; seizes Nice and 
Savoy, III. 45; victories of, in 
1794, III. 45; Coalition against, 
broken up, in. 62; her active 
enemies in 1795, in. 62 j and 
Tuscany, iii. 62, note; Luxem- 
burg and Belgium incorporated 
with, in. 62, note; invaded by 
Spanish armies, in. 65 ; receives 
fortresses from Sardinia, com- 
mands entrance to Lombardy, 
III. 69; her boundary on the 
Rhine, iii. 74; becomes bank- 
rupt, Sept. 1797, III. 78 ; and the 
Rhine frontier, in. 79 ; con- 
fronted by united forces of 
Austria, Russia, England, Portu- 
gal, Naples, Sardmia, and Turkey, 
in. 84; loses Italy, ni. 84; de- 
feats the Allies (1799), iii, 85 ; 
miserable condition of (1799), in. 
87 ; weary of the Directory, needs 
a man of action, in. gi ; con- 
fronted with a united Europe, ill. 
136; jSnancial crisis in, iii. 137, 
note; receives Neufchitel, in. 
137; her failure in Spain, in. 
161 ; her convention with Russia, 
in. 164 ; Russia drifts away from, 
in. 171 ; her acquisitions at Peace 
of Schonbrunn, iii. 171; exhaus- 
tion of, ni. 200; at war with 
Europe, iii. 201; her recruiting 
forces exhausted, in. 205 ; at 
Napoleon’s back in 1814, iii. 
21 1 ; stripped of her conquests, 


in. 225 ; poses as protector of 
smaller German powers at Con- 
gress of Vienna, in. 228; ac- 
quiesces in restoration of Na- 
poleon I, III. 230 prosperity of, 
during ministry of Richelieu, in. 
265 ; her interest in Spain, in. 
266 ; and the Concert of Europe, 
ni. 267; easy triumph of, in 
Spain, in. 268 ; prosperity of, in 
1837 and 1839, in. 286; estab- 
lished on southern shores of 
Mediterranean, in. 287 ; her 
finances on a sound footing, in. 
287 ; supports Mehemet Ali 
against the Sultan, in. 288 ; com- 
plications of her foreign policy in 
1839, m. 288; her interest in 
Egypt, III. 288; excluded from 
the treaty of 1840 ; iii. 289 ; 
continues to demand a strong 
foreign policy, in. 290, 291 ; 
bored with the Orleans regime, in. 
293 ; does not desire a Republic 
in 1848, III. 294 ; Italy the 
tempter of, iii. 310; repudiates 
de Lesseps’ agreement with 
Roman Republic, in. 313 ; makes 
treaty witi Turkey, ill. 323 ; 
driven into hostilities with Russia, 
in. 324, 327 ; under an obligation 
to Piedmont, in. 328, 332, 333; 
her relations with England, in. 
334 ; her sympathy with England 
in international fiscal matters, in. 
334 ; embroiled in China and 
Syria, iii. 335 ; will not interfere 
in Italy (1860J, m. 336 ; involved 
in a quarrel in China, in. 336; 
financial condition of (i860), in, 
337 ; sympathizes with Polish 
Insurrection, in. 339; her inter- 
vention in Mexico, iiL 340, 341 ; 
neutrality of, necessary to Prussia, 
in. 343 ; not prepared for war, 
demands compensation, ni. 345 ; 
uneasy position of, in. 346 ; fails 
to build up an adequate army, in. 
354> 355; voluntary service in, 
355 ; military system of, in. 
355» 356; faced with alarming 
odds. III. 359 ; miscalculations of, 
III. 359, 360; roused by the 
Hohenzollem candidature in 
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Spain, III. 361 ; her resources on 
the eve of war compared with 
those of Prussia, in. 363, 364, 
365, 366, 367, 368 ; failure of her 
plans, III. 365 ; out-matched in 
numbers, material, and tactics, m. 
365 ; final struggle of, ill. 388, 
389 ; resources of, after Sedan, 
in. 3pi ; complete lack of organ- 
ization in, III. 392 ; craves for 
peace, iii. 398 ; to be occupied by 
the Germans pending the pay- 
ment of the indemnity, iii. 399 ; i 
at issue with Paris, iii. 400. I 

France, Anatole, on Jeanne d’Arc, ; 

I. 294, 295. 

France, Bank of, in. in. 

France, Central, Socialists organized 
in, in. 319. 

France, Maria Theresa, Queen of, re- 
nounces claim on Spanish throne, 
IL 264. 

Francjief to be abolished, ii. 385. 

Franche Comt^, reversion of, ac- 
corded to Burgundy, i. 200, 
308 ; reversion of, to be the dowry 
of the Princess Margaret, i. 
333 ; claimed by the Emperor 
Ma^dmilian, i. 349 ; n. 27, xo6, 
1 17, note, 124, 164, 203 ; conquered 
by Louis XIV, ii. 235 ; abandoned 
at Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, n. 
235 ; invaded by Louis XIV, 11. 
242, 245. 

Franchise, the, in 1789, iii. 3 ; un- 
democratic nature of, iii. 4. 

Franchise reforms in 1848, ni. 300. 

Francia, conquered by Clovis, i. 
47 ; Hugh, Duke of, declines the 
crown, I. 91 ; n, 33, 47, 

Francis I, King of France, i. 179 ; 
betrothed to Louis XII’s daughter 
Claude, i. 358; his campaign in 
Spain, I. 361 ; ii. i, 3 ; personal 
appearance of, ii. 4 ; crosses the 
Alps, II. 5 ; wins battle of 
Marignano, makes peace with 
the Swiss, negotiates with Leo X, 

II. 7 ; attempts to secure imperial 
crown, ir. ii ; his rivalry with 
Charles V, ii. 12 ; makes a treaty 
with the Pope, ii. 13 ; his quarrel 
with Charles of Bourbon, ii. 15 ; 
invades Italy, ii. 16 ; at Battle of 


Pavia, II. 17 ; capture of, letter to 
his mother, ii. 18 ; his sword in the 
Mus^e d’artillerie, ii. 18, note; 
illness of, signs Treaty of Madrid, 

II. ig; cynically disavows it, ii. 
20 ; forms a league against 
Charles V, ii. 21 ; much chagrined 
at imperial success in Italy, ii. 
21 ; his difficulty in raising money 
for his ransom, ii. 22; rides to 
Bordeaux to meet his children, 
marries Eleanor of Spain, ii. 
23 ; his delicate relations with 
Lutherans, interview with Henry 
VIII, attitude towards reforma- 
tion, II, 24, 44 ; allies himself with 
the Turks, ii. 25 ; military reforms 
of, n. 25, 26 ; signs Peace of Crepy, 
attempts to invade England, ii, 
27; closing years of, persecutes 
heretics, 11. 28 ; death of, ii. 29, 
35, note; 11.41,215. 

Francis II, King of France, ii. 46 
sqq\ illness of, ii. 50; death of, 
n. 52. 

Francis I, the Emperor, receives 
Tuscany, ii. 317, 323 ; acknow- 
ledged Emperor, ii. 327. 

Francis II, the Emperor, iii. 72; 
his losses at Peace of Pressburg, 

III. 137; resigns the imperial 
dignity, in. 138 ; alarmed at 
Napoleon Ps treatment of the 
Spanish Bourbons, iii, 161; 
Napoleon I imposes oppressive 
terms on, iii, 171. 

Francis of Lorraine, see Francis I, 
the Emperor. 

Fran9ois de Neufchdteau enters 
the Directory, in. 78. 

Franco-Piussian War, the, in. 359 
sqq. 

Franc Sale, ii. 347. 

Francs - archers, their place in 
military reforms of Charles VII, 
I* 305- 

Francs 4 iyeurSj in People’s War, 
III. 392; in Fiereck’s army, ni. 
395 - 

Frangipani, Romano, see Sant’ 
Angelo, Cardinal of. 

Frankenthal, surrender of, ii. 260. 

Frankfort, in. 28; negotiations at, 
in. 210, note; Congress of, in. 
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2ii; Napoleon I refuses terms 
offered by, iii. 212; buys itself 
off, III. 23. 

Frankfort, Peace of, in, 403, 404. 

Frankfort, Treaty of (1633), ii. 160. 

Frankfort, Union of (1744), ii. 321. 

Frankish custom, runs concurrently 
with Roman Law, i. 41, 42. 

Franklin, Benjamin, visits Paris, 
n. 363- 

Franklin, “Lavieprivee d’autrefois,” 
I. 2og, note. 

Franks, the, left little racial im- 
press, I. 7 ; origin and history of, 
I. 36 ; Clovis, King of, i. 36 ; 
their savagery, become rivals of 
Burgundians and Visigoths for 
mastery of Gaul, win Battle of 
Soissons, I. 36 ; attack Arles 
unsuccessfully, i. 38; slight re- 
sults of their supremacy in Gaul, 
I. 39 ; conquer Burgundians, 
attack Ostrogoths and partition 
Provence, i. 46; in Italy, i. 46, 
47 ; conquer Thuringia, i. 47 ; 
military superiority of, i. 71. 

Franks, Ripuarian, at Trier and on 
the Meuse and Sambre, i. 34 ; 
attacked by Alamans, i, 37. 

Franks, Salian, in Belgium, i. 34- 

Fredegonde, concubine and wife of 
Chilperic, 1. 48 ; attacks Austrasia, 
I. 49 ; death of, i. 49. 

Frederick II (the Great), King of 
Prussia, ii. 316, 318; invades 
Moravia, Bohemia, and Silesia, ii. 
319, 320, note; concludes Union 
of Frankfort, ii. 321, 322, 323 ; 
negotiates with England, ii, 333, 
334 ; isolated, ii. 335 ; critic^ 
situation of, ii, 336; is defeated 
at Kunersdorf, wins Battles of 
Torgau and Liegnitz, ii. 343; 
retains Silesia, n, 344, 361;’ iii. 
360. 

Frederick II, the Emperor, i. 142, 
143, 145, 166 ; captures French 
prelates, i. 167, 171 ; ii. i. 

Frederick, Crown Prince of Prussia, 
advances against MacMahon, 
III. 369 ; his orders for advance on 
Paris, HI. 381 ; meets Thiers, iii. 
399* 

Frederick Barbarossa, the Emperor, 


revives the idea of Lotharingia, 
marries Beatrice, daughter of the 
Count of Burgundy, i. 125, 126, 
132. 

Frederick, Elector Palatine (“the 
Winter King ”), ii. 142, 143. 

Frederick VII, King of Denmark, 
death of, iii. 342. 

Frederick Charles, Prince, on the 
Rhine, ni, 369 ; pushes through 
the Hardt mountains, in. 371 and 
note; crosses the Moselle, iii. 
374» 376 ; left to invest Metz, iii. 
380 ; his troops liberated by fall 
of Metz, III. 394; on the defen- 
sive, III. 395; defeats Chanzy, 
III. 397- 

Frederick William, Elector of Bran- 
denburg, II. 245, 246; makes 
treaty with France, ii. 247. 

Frederick William III, King of 
Prussia, in. 181, 194 note; ac- 
companies the army, ni. 141; 
retires on Konigsberg, in. 146; 
withdraws to Memel, in. 148 ; at 
Tilsit, in. 152, 153 ; signs treaty 
with France, in. 178. 

Free Companies, i. 250 ; defeat royal 
forces at Brignais, i. 251 ; sent to 
Spain, I. 254 ; decline of, i. 255 ; 
raid Avignon, i. 262. 

Free education, established by de 
Falloux’ act, in. 315. 

Freeman, “ Norman Conquest,” i. 
81, note ; “ Western Europe in 
the Eighth Century and Onward,” 
I. 92, note. 

Free trade, Brienne’s measure of, n. 
375. 

Free trade, internal, n. 385. 

Freiburg, captured by Crequy, ii. 
244, 245 ; lost by and restored to 
the Empire, ii. 280. 

Frejus, in. 87. 

French, the, invade Flanders, i. 
267; unpopular in Guyenne, i. 
307; coalition against, i. 360; 
invade Italy, defeated at Novara, 
and enter Nancy, n. 160; take 
Charleroi, ii. 262 ; occupy Lor- 
raine, strike at Holland, n. 269 ; 
retire behind the Rhine, ii. 272 ; 
abandon Naples and Piedmont, ii. 
273; avoid battle, ii. 276; cross 
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the Rhine, ii. 336 ; besiege Gib- 
raltar, II. 364 ; fighting strength of, 
III. 27 ; occupy Belgium, iii. 27 ; 
defeated by Austrians and Russians 
in 1798, III. 84; driven out of 
Holland and Belgium, in. 216. 

French alliance with Holland, 11. 

158. 

French Ambassador in England, ii. 
231. 

French armies, staying power of, ii. 
252; m. 18 ; defeat the Allies, in. 
45; their character in 1795, iii. 
63 ; column as formation and the 
Urailleur in, in. 63; new school 
of leaders in, in. 64 ; in Catalonia 
and Bidassoa, in. 65 ; in Italy, 
disposition of troops, in. 68. 

French Church, withdraws its allegi- 
ance from Benedict XIII, i. 270. 

French Company, formation of, as 
rival to Dutch East India Com- 
pany, II. 231 ; acquires a footing 
in Madagascar, Persia, and India, 
n. 231 ; its privileges withdrawn, 
II. 231. 

French Expedition to Italy under 
Oudinot, m. 312. 

French Fleet, captures Anglo- Dutch 
merchant fleet, n. 262; defeated 
by Lord Howe, in. 45 ; at 
Gaeta, iii. 336; the second in 
Europe, ni. 364. 

French foreign policy, becoming 
paralysed, ii. 366. 

French foreign policy (1629-30), 

II. 158. 

French foreign trade, ii. 229. 

French Generals, desert to the 
enemy, iii. 22 ; of the new school, 

III. 64. 

French Government, fails to protect 
the Pope, m. 308; oifer of help 
from, refused by Charles Albert, 
III. 3 II ; involved in the tangle of 
Italian Politics, iii. 312 ; declares 
charitable societies under its super- 
vision, III. 338. 

French national character, de- 
mands forward foreign policy, iii. 
284, 288. 

French reverses in 1792, iii. 18. 

“Fr^quente Communion, La,’^ 11. 
206. 


Friars, the, and University of Paris, 
I. 215. 

Fribourg, Peace of, see Paix per^ 
fetuelle, 

Friburg, Battle of (1644), 184. 

Friedberg in Darmstadt, li. 186. 
Friedland, campaign and Battle of, 

III. 151. 

Friedlingen, Battle of (1702), ii. 
269. 

Frimaire, Law of 14th, iii. 40. 
Frisia, Communes of, adhere to 
France, i. 227. 

Frisians, subdued by Pepin, i. 54. 
Friuli, in. 72. 

Troissart, “ Chronicles,*’ i. 225, 226, 
notes. 

Frondes, the, ii. 157, 184, 195, 196, 
197, igS, 200 ; levity of, ii. 201 ; 
material ruin caused by, ii. 205, 
211, 250. 

Frossard, defeated at Spicheren, in. 
371; at Mars-la-Tour, in. 374, 
375 ; at Gravelotte, in. 379. 
Frotier, i, 288. 

Fructidor, Decrees of, in. 57. 
Fuentes, ii. 107, 129. 

Fuentes Fort, see Fort Fuentes. 
Fumes, Battle of (1297), 1. 183; 
lost to France, n, 201, 203 ; to be 
occupied by Dutch troops, n. 281, 
334 - 

Fiirstenbund, the creation of, ii. 

365- 

Fustel de Coulanges, “ Histoire des 
institutions politiques de Pan- 
cienne France,” i. 29, note, 

Gabelle, the, increased by Henry 

IV, i. 302; ii. 117, 118; Vauban’s 
proposals to equalize incidence of, 
n. 169 and note, 212, 223, 224, 
258, 283 ; to be alleviated, n. 385. 

Gabelles, pays de grandes, ii. 117 
and note, 224. 

GaheUes,paysdepetites, ii. 118, note, 
Gachard, ‘ ‘ La captivity de Francois I 
et la traits de Madrid,*’ ii. 17. 
Gaeta, loss of, i. 356. 

Gaetani, the Legate, n. 72, note, 
96, note. 

Gaillon, Treaty of (1196), i. 139. 
Galba, claims the throne, i. 20; 
overthrown by Otto, i. 20. 
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Galicia, Austria loses territory in, 
III. 171 ; insurrection in, iii. 175. 
Galigai, Leonora, see Ancre, 
Marchioness of. 

Galissoni^re, la, captures Minorca, 
n. 334- 

Galleys of the Mediterranean, ii. 

163, 230 and note. 

Gallia Transalpina, Roman province 
of, founded, i. ii. 

Gallican Church, Philip ' IV founder 
of, I. 193; identification of Ar- 
magnacs with, i. 273. 

Gallican controversy, cessation of, 
II. 254. 

Gallicanism, beginnings of, i. 270, 
274 ; asserted by Pragmatic 
Sanction of Bourges, i. 303 ; 
Charles VII champion of, i. 307 ; 
II. 8 , 43 ; attacked by the Council 
of Trent, ii. 60, 106 ; revival of, 

II. 205, 206; a form of, favoured 
by Napoleon I, iii. 115 ; crushed 
by the Concordat, iii. 118. 

Galileans and Ultramontanes, in 
States General of 1614, 11. 137. 
Gallo-Romans, subject to Frankish 
King but not to Frankish people, 

I. 42. 

Gambetta, Leon, comes to the front, 

III. 349; energy of, iii. 389; pro- 
poses overthrow of Napoleonic 
dynasty, iii. 390; escapes from 
Paris, III. 392 ; at Tours, iii. 393 ; 
resolution of, iii. 394; urges an 
advance, iii. 395; prepares for a 
final attempt to relieve Paris, iii. 
396; protests against terms of 
surrender, iii. 397, 399. 

Gambia, French effort to develop, 

II. 171. 

Gambier, Admiral, bombards Copen- 
hagen, III. 153. 

Ganteaume, at Brest, in. 128 ; misses 
his opportunity, iii. 130. 

Garda, Lake, iii. 71. 
Garde^desSceauXf office of, ii. 220. 
Garde Mobile, attempted creation of, 
in. 356. 357, 360. 

Gardes frangaises, disaffection in, 
II, 388 ; co-opted into the National 
Guard, ii. 392. 

Gardes Mobiles, after Sedan, ni. 

391, 392. 
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Gardes nationales, after Sedan, in. 

391, 392. 

Garibaldi, and the Republican 
Government, in. 313 ; and the 
Thousand in Sicily, iii. 336 ; 
captured by Piedmontese at Aspro- 
monte, in. 338; defeated at 
Mentana, in. 348 ; defeated by 
Werder, in. 396. 

Garigliano, the. Battle of (1503), i. 
356. 

Garlande, Etienne de, i. 116. 

Garnier-Pag^s, suggests abdication 
of Louis Philippe, in. 295 ; member 
of Provisional Government, in. 
297; Mayor of Paris, iii. 297, 
note ; a member of the Executive 
Committee, in. 301, 302, note. 

Gascons, with the Black Prince in 
the Poitiers campaign, i. 239 ; 
stirred by the extortions of the 
Black Prince, i. 260; many take 
refuge in England, i. 307. 

Gascony, i. 99, 154, 180; remains 
in English hands, i. 221 ; Edward 
III does homage for, i. 225. 

Gasparin, in. 35. 

Gasquet, “The Black Death,” i. 
235, note. 

Gastein, Convention of (1865), in. 
343» 344- 

Gatianus, Apostle of Tours, i. 22. 

Gdtinais acquired by Philip I, l. 
102, 1. i6x. 

Gaudin, goes to the Treasury, in. 
229. 

Gaul, condition of, at close of Celtic 
domination, i. 8; tribes or civi- 
fates of, fagi of, concilia of, 1. 9 ; 
caught by Rome in a state of 
transition, i. 9; druidical wor- 
ship in, I. 9 ; threatened by Teu- 
tonic neighbours, i. ii ; a Roman 
outwork against the barbarians, i. 
12; momentous consequence of 
conquest of, i. 15; scene of a 
struggle for supremacy amongst 
its barbarian occupants, i. 35. 

i Gauls, want of unity among, i. 
9 - 

Gayarre, “ History of Louisiana,” 
III. 122, note. 

Geete, the, lines of, pierced by 
Marlborough, ii. 272. 
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Gelderland, portion of, handed to 
Prussia, ii. 279. 

Genappe, Louis XI at, i. 318. 

GHhalith, ii. 113 and note, 175. 

Generality States, ii. 240 and note. 

Geneva, Treaty of (1515), n- 45* 

Genfevre, Mont, ii. 6, 151, 154. 

Genlis, defeat of, ii. 65. 

Genoa, m. 46, 84; occupied by John 
of Anjou, I. 311 ; mission of Jac- 
ques Coeur to, i. 312; 11. 322; 
internal troubles in, i. 346 ; im- 
portance of, to France, i. 347; 
Louis XII enters, i. 355, 357 J 
Louis XII leads an expedition 
against, i. 358 ; recovered by 
Lautrec, ii. 21 ; lost to France, ii. 
21, 149 ; defeat of a Spanish fleet 

. off, II. 165 ; bombarded by Louis 
XIV, II. 258; surrender of, ii. 
323 ; made independent, ii. 327 ; 
in the campaign of 1795, in. 69 ; 
forms Ligurian Republic, ni. 75 ; 
closely bound to France, in. 120 ; 
forced to help France, in. 123; 
incorporated with France, ni. 
133- 

Genoese cross-bowmen, at Ctigy^ 
I- 233. 

Gensonnd, in the Assembly, in. 16 ; 
member of first Constitutional 
Committee, in, 25, note. 

Geoffrey, bastard son of Henry II 
of England, i, 137. 

Geoffrey le Bel^ Count of Anjou, see 
Anjou, Geoffroi Count of. 

George II, King of England, his 
campaign on Main, n. 320. 

George III, King of England, acces- 
sion of, II. 344. 

George, Lake, ii. 337. 

Gerberoi, William the Conqueror 
defeated at, i. 103. 

Gergovia, besieged by Caesar, i, 13. 

German Catholics, ii. 158, 159. 

German Confederation, Luxemburg 
part of, in. 347. 

German League, ii. 232. 

German Protestants, n. 154. 

German Protestant Princes, ii. 35 ; 
Henry IV appeals to, ii. 98, 138. 

German States, revolut onary propa- 
ganda welcomed by, iii 23. 

Germans, brought to France to start 


manufactures, n. 228 ; in Na- 
poleon’s army in Russia, in. 182. 

Germanicus, in Gaul, 1. 17. 

Germanus, Saint, patron of Paris, i. 

88 . 

Germany, French political clientele 
in, II. 35, 167 ; revival of Catho- 
licism in, II. 124, 152, 154, 155, 
156, 157, 158; disaster to Protes- 
tant arms in, ii. 160, 251; Circles 
of, II. 259 ; liberties of, ii. 259 ; 
invasion of, n. 260; Napoleon’s 
policy in, iii. 120, 121 ; French 
losses in, in. 254 ; unrest in, iii. 
298 ; birthrate in, in. 346 ; union 
of, contemplated, in. 361. 

Germany, Western, n. 146. 

Gerona, Duhesme fails to take, in. 
161 ; siege of, m. 175. 

Gerona, Philip III checked at, i. 
186. 

Gertruydenberg, negotiations at, ii. 
275 ; taken, in. 28. 

Gex, II. 125. 

Ghent, French wheat goes to, i. 
205, note ; French troops in, ii. 
244 ; surrenders to the French, ii. 
273 ; surrenders to the Allies, ii. 
274, 322. 

Ghibellines and Guelfs, struggle be- 
tween, 1. 142, 166. 

Ghibellinism, i. 180. 

Gibraltar, Mediterranean trade 
pushes through Straits of, i. 217 ; 
seized by Admiral Rooke, ii. 272 ; 
cession ofi confirmed, ii. 280 ; pro- 
mised to Spain, ii, 315 ; besieged 
by French and Spaniards, n. 364 ; 
claimed by Spain, ii. 364 ; Nelson 
at, HI. 129. 

Gilds of Paris, i. 210; support 
Etienne Marcel, i. 246. 

Gingee, n. 338, 339* 

Gioberti, in. 310. 

Giocondo, Giovanni, i, 194. 

Girondin Deputies, in. 52. 

Girondins, the, n. 357 ; in. 43,54; at 
first called Brissotins, in. 18; 
stand out for federation, in. 24; 
propose a referendum to settle the 
King’s fate, ni. 26 ; co-operate with 
the Mountain in establishing the 
Committee of Public Safety, in. 29 ; 
fight shy of Paris, in. 30, 31 ; 
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appoint a Commission of Twelve, 
III. 31 ; vote their own destruction, 
in. 32; Danton instrumental in 
their fall, in. 33 ; fall of, in. 36 ; 
execution of, in. 37 ; stained with 
the blood of the Bourbons, in. 
49 ; reinstated, in. 52. 

Gisors, Treaty of {1112), 115 ; only 
retained by Normandy for a 
money payment, i. 103 ; Louis 
VII recovers, i. 120 ; alienated by 
Henry VII, i. 125 ; Treaty of 
(1180), I. 134, 135, 137, note; 
taken by Philip Augustus, i. 138 ; 
retained by Philip Augustus, i. 
139- 

GltCy Droit de, i. 146, note. 

Giulay, in. 331. 

Glanum (Saint- Remy), Marius en- 
trenches himself near, i. 12. 

Glasson, “ Histoire du droit et des 
institutions de la France,” i. 10, 
17, 18, 24, note. 

Glatz, 11. 320. 

Gloucester, Duke of, takes la Re'ole, 
I. 154. 

Gneisenau, in campaign of 1813, in. 
198, note; distrusts Wellington, 
in. 233 ; orders concentration to- 
wards Sombreffe, in. 236 ; rallies 
the Prussian army after Ligny, in. 
2^8 ; disapproves of the march on 
Mont Saint Jean, in, 239. 

Gobelins, tapestry works, bought 
by the Crown, n. 227, 257. 

Godoy, corrupted by Napoleon I, 
in. 156, 159. 

Gohier, enters Directory -(1799), m. 
86, 93. 

Gol3min, Augereau checked at, in. 
147. 

Gombetie, Lot, i. 35 and note. 

Gondebaud, King of the Burgun- 
dians, i. 35. 

Gondovald, Wtard of Clotair I, in- 
vades Gaul, is assassinated, i. 48. 

Gonsalvo da Cordova, recovers 
Naples, I. 352. 

Gontran, son of Clotair, a pacific 
nonentity, i. 47 and note ; protects 
Fr6degonde and Clotair II, i. 48 ; 
a party to the facte d^Andelot, i. 
48 ; death of, i. 48. 

G6rz, handed to France, in. 171. 


Got, Bertrand de, elected Pope as 
Clement V, i. 190; see Clement 
V, Pope. 

Goths, ascendancy of, i. 34 ; cannot 
be moved from Septimania and 
Provence,^!. 38. 

Goudchaux,' Finance Minister, iii, 

! 304* 

Gouge, Martin, Chancellor of Berry 
and Auvergne, i. 312. 

Goulart, Simon, “ Memoires de la 
Ligue,” ii. 80, 84, 94, 96, 102, 
notes. 

Goulet, le. Treaty of (1200), i. 140. 

Gourdon, at Ferrol, in* 128 ; 
Villeneuve’s attempt to release, 
III. 130. 

Gourgaud, “Journal inedit de 
Sainte H61ene,” ii. 184,388; iii. 
24, 34, 88, 232, 247, notes. 

Gouvion-St.-Cyr, iii. 80, note, 250 ; 
invades Naples, iii. 122; out- 
numbered, in. 188, 189; intro- 
duced into the Ministry, in. 257, 
259 ; hostile to de Serre’s 
Electoral Reform proposals, in. 
261. 

Gojzelin, Archbishop, helps to hold 
Paris against the Northmen, i. 88. 

Gra9ai, surrendered to France, i. 
136, 137, note; abandoned by 
Philip Augustus, i. 139; handed 
to Philip Augustus, i, 140. 

Graduated income tax, proposed by 
Vauban, n. 283. 

Grammont, his insubordination at 
Dettingen, ii. 320. 

Granada, Treaty of (1500), i. 354. 

Grand Alliance, causes failure of 
Louis XIV, II. 263; joined by 
Princes of the Empire, 11. 267; 
breaking up, n. 277. 

Grand Army, efficiency of, in. 127, 
133 and note; deterioration of, 
HI. 150, 15 X ; in Russia, vast size 
of, deterioration of, in. 182; peril- 
ous position and retreat of, ni. 
188, 189; fearful losses of, ni. 
190; d^ine in efficiency of, ni. 
207, note. 

Grand Army of x8c3, weakness of, in 
cavalry, in. 197. 

Grand* chamhre of the ParUment, 

i. 194. 
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Grand Conseili appointed to take 
place of Parlement, ii. 350. 

Grande ordonnance (of 1357), i- 243, 
244; renewed and amplified, i. 
245. 

Grandes, i. 43 ; their turbulence in 
Austrasia, i. 48 ; their revolt 
against Brunhilda, i. 49; royal 
grants to, confirmed, i. 51 ; oppose 
Pacfe de Quierzy, i. 60 ; Assembly 
(Conventus or Mallum) of, i. 70 ; 
dislike of, for Charles of Lorraine, 
I* 93 ; gradually acquire right of 
choosing king, i. 94, note ; 

assemble at Noyon and place 
Hugh Capet on the throne, i. 94, 

Grandpr^, iii. 22. 

Grandpre, Count of, killed at Cre^y, 
I. 234. 

Granson, Battle of (1476), i. 331, 
334 * 

Granvelle, the Cardinal of, ii. 40, 
41 ; Papiers d’Etat,” n. 41, 60, 
6r, notes. 

Grattan, ii. 215, 216. 

Gravelines, Conferences of, i. 300 ; 
agreement between Henry VIII 
and Charles V at, ii. 13 ; defeat 
of de Termes at, n. 41 ; taken, n. 
185 ; lost to France, ii. 201 ; re- 
turns to France, ii. 202, 203. 

Gravelotte, iii. 378 ; French fall 
back on, iii, 374 ; Bazaine piles up 
troops at, in. 375; Battle of, 
in. 379 ; losses at, iii. 379, 380. 

Gravina, at Cadiz, in. 128 ; at Tra- 
falgar, III. 13 1. 

Great Britain, see England. 

Great Schism, the, inauguration of, 
I. 263 ; attempt to end, i. 269 ; 
end of, I. 274. 

Greece, French policy in, in. 287. 

Greek Church, rivalry of, with Latin 
Church over “ Holy Places,” iii. 
323. 

Greeks, settle in Gaul, i. 10. 

Greenwich, Alliance of (1596), i. 
107, 108. 

Gr^goire, nr. 260 ; his proposals for 
a religious settlement, ni. 52 ; ex- 
cluded from the Chamber, ni. 
261. 

Gregorian Calendar, restoration of, 
III. 125. 


Gregory of Tours, on character of 
Clovis, I, 45 and note ; on char- 
acter of Chilperic, I. 47 ; describes 
heresy of Chilperic, i. 48, note. 

Gregory III, Pope, hard pressed by 
Lombards, turns to Charles Mar- 
tel, I. 57. 

Gregory VII, Pope, i. 109. 

Gregory IX, Pope, offers crown of 
Germany to Robert of Artois, i.. 
ifi7» 5*13* 

Gregory X, Pope, opposes idea of a 
French Emperor, i. 179. 

Gregory XI, Pope, leaves Avignon 
for Rome, i. 263. 

Gregory XII, Pope, deposed, i. 274, 

Gregory XIII, Pope, anxious to end 
schism, I. 273. 

Gregory XVI, Pope, ii. 93. 

Grenadiers of the National Guard, 
disbanded, ni. 298. 

Grenoble, a pays d^ election^ i. 259, 
note ; Parlement 1 of, summoned, 
n. 92, no; Pius VII at, in. 172. 

Gresin Bridge, n. 125. 

Gr^ve, Place de, ni. 20. 

Greville Papers,” ni. 282, note. 

Grazes, added to the Royal domain, 
i. 155. 

Gribeauval, assists Choiseul, ii. 348 ; 
serves Saint-Germain, ii. 360, 362. 

Grignan, Madame de, almost 
irowned at Avignon, n. 250, note. 

Grimm, foresees Revolution, n. 332. 

Grimoald, unsuccessful coup d'Hat 
oi^ 1. 52. 

Grison League, the, 11. 127, 164. 

Grisons, the, n. 139, 148, 149, 153, 

155* 

Groningen, ii. 240. 

Gross-Beeren, Battle of (1813), in. 
204. 

Gross-Gorchen, Battle of (1813), in. 
198. 

Grouard, “ Maximes de guerre de 
Napoleon,” in. 199^ 235, notes. 

Grouchy, a respectalDle leader of 
cavalry, in. 232 ; given command 
of Right Wing, in. 236 ; told off 
to pursue the Prussians, in. 239, 
241 ; lacks initiative, in. 243 ; 
his action at Wavre, becomes 
Napoleon’s scapegoat, in. 243, 
note, 244 ; trial of, in. 251. 
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Grouchy, “ M^moires,” iii. 237, 
note, 239, note. 

Guadeloupe, ii. 326; captured by 
England, ii. 338. 

Guadet, in the Assembly, iii. 16. 

Guard, the, at Borodino, ni. 186; 
at Waterloo, iii. 242. 

Guards, British, at Waterloo, iii. 

243* 

Guastalla, n, 155 ; Battle of, n. 316; 
to revert to Austria, ii. 334. 

Guasto, del, defeated at Ceresole, 
II. 27. 

Gu^riant, ii. 163 ; defeats Lamboy 
at Kempen, ii. 166, 181, 182, 183. 

Guelders, Duke of, reconciled to 
France, i. 230, 267 ; acquired by 
Charles the Bold, i . 329 ;• ii. 239. 

Guelfs and Ghibellines, i. 142, 145, 
166. 

Gu Grande, Treaty of {1365), i. 254. 

Gu6rin, Archbishop, i. 161. 

Guerre folle, la^ i. 341. 

Guesclin, Bertrand du, i. 250; 
makes his name, character of, 
253; leads Free Companies into 
Castille, is defeated and captured 
by the Black Prince, i. 254; 
receives Longueville, i. 254, note ; 
made Constable, 1. 256; defeats 
KnoUys, reconquers Poitou, 
conquers Brittany, i. 261; death 
of, I. 263 ; results of his general- 
ship, I. 263, 264. 

Guetanii, naval victory of, ii. 165. 

Guiana, French, restored to France, 
III. 225. 

Guibert, serves Saint-Germain, ii. 
360. 

Guiche, ii. 166. 

Guignes, iii. 214. 

Guilds, organization of labour in, i. 
210 ; abolished by Turgot, ii. 370. 

Guillaume le Breton, i. 135, 139, 
140, notes. 

Guillaume, “ Vie de Sugcr,” 1. 122, 
notes. 

Guinegate, Battle of (1479), i- 332; 
second Battle of (1513), i. 363. 

Guines, i. 248; passes to France, 
II. 38. 

Guise, Charles Duke of, escapes 
from Tours, ii, 97, too, loi, 104, 
105. 


Guise, Claude Duke of, ii. 32. 

Guise, Francis Duke of, ii. 32; 
defends Metz, ii. 36 ; in Italy, ii- 
36; recalled from Italy, ii. 37; 
takes Calais, ii. 38; captures 
Thionville, ii. 41, 47 ; appeals to 
Catherine de’ Medici, ii. 53 ; mas- 
sacres Protestants at Vassy, ii. 
55 ; wins Battle of Dreux, ii. 59 ; 
assassination of, ii. 59, 

Guise, Henry Duke of, ii. 62, 63 ; 
leader in massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew, ii. 67 ; murders 
Coligny, ii. 68 ; forms the League, 
II. 72 ; aims at the Crown, ii. 72 ; 
dominates States General, ii. 72 ; 
takes money from Philip of 
Spain, 11. 74 and note, 75 ; 
advocates a Catholic crusade, 11. 
76; sent to the front, ii. 77; 
enters Paris, ii. 78 ; at States 

.. ^Gen eral at Blois, ii. 80, 81 ; 
murder of, ii. 82 ; his widow 
bears a posthumous son, n. 82. 

Guise, Henry II, Duke of, called in 
by the Neapolitans, ii. 187. 

Guise, Louis, Cardinal of, ii. 32. 

Guise, Mary of, marries James V of 
Scotland, ii. 32. 

Guise, House of (Genealogical 
Table), ii. 31 ; its struggle with 
‘ the house of Montmorency, ii. 32 ; 
interests of, cause of its ascend- 
ancy, II. 33 ; growing prestige of, 

II. 41, 48 ; temporary eclipse of, 
n. 52 ; personal ambitions of, ii. 
54 , 5 ^* 57 » 7 i» 92, note; Marie 
de’ Medici inclines towards, ii. 

136. 

Guizot, III. 257, 287, 289, 323, 351 ; 
his part in the Revolution of Jiy, 

III. 276, 277; minister of Louis 
Philippe, is dismissed, iii. 281 ; 
takes office (1836), his cabinet 
divided against itself, iii. 286; 
Minister of Education, his 
character, compared with that of 
Thiers, ni. 283 and note, 284; 
his rivalry with Thiers, iii. 291 ; 
discredited, iii. 291 ; attempts to 
revive entente cordiale with 
England, ill. 291 ; difficulties of 
his foreign policy, jii. 292 ; flouts 
England over the Spanish 
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marriages, in. 292; his ministry 
attacked, in. 294; is dismissed, 
HI. 295. 

Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, 
n. 143, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 162, 
238, note. 

Guttstadt, ni. 151. 

Guyenne, fiefs of, fall in to the 
crown, I. 146, 180 ; Duchy of, 
comprises one-third of France, i. 
221; occupied by Charles IV, i. 
222 ; feudal dilemma in, i. 222 ; 
continued independence of, i. 223 ; 
part of, added to royal domain, i. 
223, note; declared forfeited by 
Philip VI, I. 229; John Duke of 
Normandy sent to, i. 231 ; foothold 
of England in, i. 264; Duke of 
Orleans appointed King’s Lieu- 
tenant in, I. 271 ; claimed by 
England, i. 301 ; reckons itself 
English, I- 306 ; rigorous French 
rule in, i. 307. 

Guyenne, Henry of Navarre, gover- 
nor of, II. 72, 1 18, note, 164, 191 ; 
rebellion in, ii. 197. 

Guyenne, Duke of, see Charles 
Duke of Berry and Normandy. 


Habsburgs, all-pervading position 
of, II. 124, 145, 146, 147, 148, 
155 j i 57 j 158; share Spanish in- 
heritance, II. 265, 266. 

Habsburgs, Spanish, ii. 155. 
Hadrian, the Emperor, travels in 
Gaul, builds Nimes, i. 20. 

Hadrian I, Pope, i. 65 ; dreams of 
independent Papacy, i. 67 ; death 
of, I. 68. 

Hadrian IV, Pope, death of, i. 126. 
Hague, The, negotiating with 
William III, ii. 267; fall of, iii. 
45 * 

Hainault, Count of, 1. 134 ; awarded 
to the d’Ave«nes by Louis IX, 

I. 171 ; Edward HI establishes 
relations with, i. 127; a fays 

i. 259, note ; n. 161, note. 
Hal, Treaty of (1610), ii. 129. 

Hal, Wellington leaves a strong force 
at, HI. 240, note. 

Halberstadt, ceded to Brandenburg, 

II. 188, 
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Ham, II. 41, 107; fortress of, Louis 
Napoleon confined at, iii. 306, 
Hamburg, Davout at, in. 102. 
Hamburg, Treaty of (1639), ii. 

165. 

Hampton Court, football at, ii. 34 ; 

Treaty of (1562), ii. 58, 107. 
Hanotaux, “ L’dnergie fran^aise,” i. 
3, note ; on Estates General, i. 340, 
note ; “ Histoire du Cardinal de 
Richelieu,” 1.340, note; ii. 53, 73, 
80, 139, notes. 

Hannibal, his march through Gaul, 

I. 10, 

Hanover, ii. 237, note ; joins Concert 
of Magdeburg, ii. 261 ; joins 
Grand Alliance, 11. 267 ; House of, 

II. 295, 296; Treaty of 1(1725), 

II* 315* 333; open to French 

invasion, ii. 336 ; invaded by 
Mortier, iii. 122 ; occupation of, 

III. 137 and note ; invasion of, in. 
140 ; proposal to restore to Eng- 
land, III. 139 ; incorporated with 
Westphalia, iii. 154 and note; 
question of, at Congress ofVienna, 

III. 228 ; recognized by France, 
II. 327* 

Hanoverian Succession, recognized 
at Peace of Westphdia, ii. 278 ; 
recognized by France, ii, 327. 
Hanoverians, in Wellington’s army, 
HI. 234. 

Hanriot, appointed to command the 
National Guard, hi. 32. 

Hanse, the Parisian, i. 215. 

Hanse Towns, in Napoleon I’s 
hands, 111. 143, 200. 

Harcourt, Count of, assaulted by 
Kii^ig John and executed, i. 239. 
Harcourt, Godfrey, i. 248. 

Harcourt, Guy Count of, raises 
siege of Casale and drives 
Spaniards from Piedmont, ii. 166. 
Harcourt, Henry Count of, opposes 
Condfe, H. 199. 

Harcourt, John Count of, killed at 
Cre9y, i. 234. 

Harcourt, Sir W., 11. igr, note. 
Hardenberg, firmness of, hi. 149 
150 ; signs Treaty of Chaumont, 
HI. 215. 

Hardinge, not informed of proximity 
of French, hi, 236. 
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Hardt Mountains, the, passage of 
by the Prussians, iii. 371, 372, 

Harfleur, taken by Henry V, i. 274 ; 
Henry V demands, i. 275. 

Hamack, his low estimate of 
strength of Christianity in Gaul in 
the third century, i. 23, note. 

Hastenbeck, Battle of {1757), ir. 
336. 

Haugwitz, agrees to cession of 
Cleves, HI. 137, 138, note. 

Hauranne, Duvergier de, Abbot of 
Saint-Cyran, ii. 206. 

Hausmann, Baron, his ghastly trans- 
formation of Paris, i. 208 ; 
modern-zes Paris and builds the 
boulevards, iii. 322. 

Hautefort, Mademoiselle de, ii. 

164. 

Havana, regained by Spain, ii. 344. 

Haviland, on Lake Champlain, ii. 
33 «- 

Havre, Le, ii. 58 and note, 60, 
163, 198, 332. 

Hawke, destroys Brest Fleet at 
Quiberon, ii. 342, 343. 

Hayti, ii. 326. 

Hearth -Tax, see Fouage. 

Hubert, arrest of, iii. 32 ; policy of, 
in. 35. 40- 

H^berusm, iii. 36, 

Hdbertists, the, opposed to Con- 
stitution of 1791, III. 34 ; in the 
ascendant, iii. 36, 40; execution 
of, in. 41, 43, 44, 46. 

Heilbronn, Confederation of (1633), 
II. 160. 

Heilsberg, repulse of French at, iii. 

H 61 ie, *‘Les Constitutions de la 
France,” iii. 14, 33, 96, 224, 279, 
315, notes. 

Heliopolis, Battle of (1800), in. 89. 

Helvetii, the, defeat Cassius Long- 
inus, I. 12. 

Hennebont, relieved by Sir Walter 
Manny, i. 231. 

Henrietta Maria, marriage of, n. 
147. 

Henry I, King of France, i, 100; 
accession of, i. loi ; rebellion of 
his brother Robert, i. loi; pro- 
tector of William of Normandy, 
I. loi; wins Battle of Val-es- 


Dunes, i, loi ; opposes Wifliam 
of Normandy, i. loi ; defeated at 
Varaville, i. loi; maintains his 
claim on Lorraine, i. 102; death 
of, I. ro2; sets himself against 
papal encroachments, i. 102 ; op- 
posed to reform of the Church, i. 
108, 109. 

Henry II, King of France, betrothed 
to Catherine de* Medici, ii. 24; 
reign of, ii. 30 sqq, ; his relations 
with Diane de Poitiers, ii. 30; 
his repulsion from Catherine de’ 
Medici, ii. 30, 33, 34, 35; in- 
vades Italy, II. 36 ; persecutes 
heretics, ii. 43 ; imprisons 
d’Andelot, ii. 40 ; children of 
(Genealogical Table), ii. 51, 58, 
146. 

Henry III, King of France, ii. 62 ; 
a suitor of Elizabeth of England, 
II. 63 ; rejected by Elizabeth, n. 
65; participates in massacre of 
haint Bartholomew, ii. 67; his 
responsibility for the massaae, 
II. 68, 69; elected to throne 
of Poland, ii. 70 ; inherits the 
Crown, II. 70; character of, li. 
70, 71 ; signs Peace of Mon‘*ieur, 
II. 71, 72, 75; ultimatum of 
the League to, ii. 76 ; decadence 
of, II. 76 ; captured by the League, 
II. 77 ; roused by Guise’s appear- 
ance in Paris, ii. 78 ; implores 
Guise to save the troops, ii. 79 ; 
leaves Paris, ii. 80; at Estates 
General at Blois, ii. 80, 81 ; 
his designs on Guise's life, ii. 82 ; 
murder of Guise by, n. 82; ex- 
communication of, II. 82 ; throws 
himself on support of Huguenots, 
assassination of, ii. 85 ; his death 
a disaster to the League, ii. 91, 
228. 

Henry IV, King of France, n. 2 ; 
policy of, II. 35, 59, 62 ; proposal 
to marry him to Margaret of 
Valois, II, 63 ; marries Margaret 
of Valois, II. 65 ; in massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew, 11. 65, 71; 
Governor of Guyenne, ii. 72; 
raises the South, surprises laFerfe 
and takes Cahors, n. 73 ; becomes 
heir-presumptive to the throne, 
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II. 75 ; wins Battle of Coutras, 
II. 77, 82, 83 ; appeals for peace, 
II. 84; his qualities as a leader, 
II. 85 ; at Meudon, ii. 85 ; 
accession of, ii. 88; character 
of, II. 89, 90, 91 ; hopes to reign 
as a Protestant king, ii. 93 ; 
agrees to submit to a national coun- 
cil, II. 94 ; hopes to avoid recan- 
tation, II. 95 ; at the combats of 
Arques, ii. 95 ; blockades Paris, ii. 
96 ; fails to take Paris, ii. 97 ; 
appeals to Protestant powers, ii. 
98 ; besieges Rouen, is wounded 
at Aumaie, ii. g8; his relations 
with Mayenne, ii. 99 ; willing to 
accept the Catholic faith, ii. loi ; 
abjuration of, ii, 102, 103 ; cor- 
onation of, II. 104 ; enters Paris, 
11. 104, 108, 109, III, 112; ac- 
cumulates treasure, ii. 113, 117 ; 
a beneficent despot, 11. iig; the 
real founder of the silk industry 
at Lyons, his schemes of affores- 
tation, II. 13 1 ; understands how 
to deal with traitors, marries Marie 
de* Medici, picture of, ii. 122; 
takes Sedan, tentative foreign 
policy of, difficulties of, 11. 124 ; 
relations with the Papacy, Italian 
policy of, alliance with the 
Swiss, II. 126 ; relations with the 
United Provinces, thinks of 
marrying the Infanta, ii. 127; 
licentiousness of, proposes to be- 
come protector of German liber- 
ties, II. 128; committed to war, 
II. 129 ; unpopularity of his 
policy, his elaborate prepara- 
tions, II, 130 ; murder of, n. 13 1 ; 
posthumous popularity of, ii. 132, 
145, 162; his policy compared 
with that of Richelieu, ii. 168; 
compared with Louis XIV, ii. 177, 
215, 216, 236; his Consdl de 
commerce, ii. 227, note, 255 ; 
calls out arrilre-ban, ii. 256, note, 
291 ; III. 26, 226, 249. 

Henry IV, ‘ * Lettres missives,” ii. 
90, 125, notes, 

Henry I, King of England, allies 
himself with the Emperor, i. 115 ; 
death of, i, 115. 

Henry II, King of England, assumes 


Crown, I. 124 ; great position of, 
contrasted with Louis VII, i. 124 ; 
allies himself to Raymond Ber- 
enger, i. 125, 126; injured by 
murder of Becket, i. 127 ; the tide 
sets against, i. 128; Louis VII 
heads a coalition against, i. 128 ; 
rebellion of his sons, i. 128, 132, 
134 ; shuts himself up at Chinon, 
I. 136 ; surrender and death of, i. 
136. 

Henry III, King of England, under- 
takes not to intervene in Lan- 
guedoc, 1. 154; invades France, i. 
162 ; lands at Royau, i. 17 1 ; re- 
nounces claims on Normandy, 
Maine, and Poitou, i. 172; be- 
comes vassal of France for conti- 
nental possessions, 1. 172. 

Henry IV, King of England, i. 272 ; 
death of, i. 274. 

Henry V, King of England, renews 
claim on French Crown and de- 
mands hand of Catherine of 
France, i. 274 ; lands at Chef de 
Caux, I. 274 ; allies himself with 
Burgundy, i. 275 ; wins the Battle 
of Agincourt, i. 275 ; kills the 
prisoners at Agincourt, i. 275 ; 
meets Jean Sans Peur, i. 276 ; his 
systematic conquest of France, 1, 
277 ; before Rouen, i. 278 ; his 
government in Normandy and 
coinage, i. 279 ; threatens Paris, 
I. 280 ; betrothed to Catherine of 
France and acknowledged heir of 
Charles VI, i. 283 ; enters Paris, i. 
283 ; drives Armagnacs south, i. 
284 ; death of, i. 284. 

[Henry VI, King of England, 
crowned at Notre Dame, i. 296 ; 
inclined towards peace with 
France, i. 301 ; re-established by 
Warwi^, i. 328; driven out by 
Edward IV, i. 328. 

Henry VII, King of England, i. 342 ; 
besieges Boulogne, agrees to 
Treaty of Etaples, i. 349. 

Henry VIII, King of England, joins 
Holy League, i. 360; invades 
France, i. 363 ; ii. 4 ; a signatory of 
the Holy League, ii. 6; marries 
Catherine of Aragon, ii. 10 ; 
his relations with Charles V, 11. 
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27 ; blockades Boulogne, ii. 
27. 

“ Henry V,” Comte de Chambord, 
III. 3^23. 

Henry VI, the Emperor, interview 
of Philip Augustus with, i. 138 ; 
death of, i. 142. 

Henry, son ol Henry II of England, 
marries Margaret, daughter of 
Louis VII, I. 125; his alliance 
with Louis VII against his father, 
1. 129. 

Henry of Lausanne, i. 150. 

Heptameron, the, ii. 4. 

Heraclius, the Emperor, Dagobert’s 
alliance with, i. 52. 

H^rault de S^chelles, iii. 35. 

Heredity of office, becoming a thing 
of the past, i. 129. 

Heretics, persecution of, ii. 45. 

Heriban, i. 72, note. 

Hermann, Finance Minister, iii. 

283. 

Hermingarde, daughter of the 
Emperor, Louis II, i. 88. 

Herrings, the. Battle of (1429), i. 
289. 

Hesdin, i. 134; Bishop of Thferou- 
anne surrenders claim m homage 
for, I. 146, note ; ii, 22. 

Hesse, converted by Boniface and 
Charles Martel, i. 56. 

Hesse-Cassel, joins Concert of 
Magdeburg, ii. 261 ; Landgrave 
of, joins &and Alliance, ii. 261, 
267 ; Prince of, defeated by 
Tallard, ii. 269 ; Elector of, de- 
posed, III. 143, 153. 

Hesse-Darmstadt, Emperor secures 
support of, II, 161 ; Landgrave of, 
joins Grand Alliance, ii. 261, 
267; joins the Confederation of 
the Rhine, iii- 138. 

Hesse-Darmstadt, Landgrave of, in. 
53 » note. 

High Court, ni. 10. 

Hiidburghausen, ii. 336. 

Hill, Sir Rowland, iii. 209. 

Hiller, Napoleon I defeats, in. 168. 

Hoche,iii. 44; commands the army 
of the Moselle, in. 39 ; deals with 
the Bourbon army, in. 55, 64; 
quells rebellion in La Vend 4 e 
(1796), in, 73 ; embarks his troops 


for Ireland, in. 73 ; defeats 
Austrians at Neuwied (1797), in. 
74; summoned to Paris by Bar- 
ras, death of (1797); possibly 
Napoleon’s only adequate rival, 
HI. 77. 

Hochstadt, Battle of (1703), ii. 
269. 

Hogue, La, defeat of Tourville at, 
II. 262. 

Hohenfriedburg, Battle of (1745), 
II. 322. 

Hohenlohe, in. 141; at Jena, ni. 
142; surrender of, iii. 143 and 
note. 

Hohenstaufens, i. 185. 

Holland, in. 27, 28, 84 ; supports Eng- 
land against France, 1. 143 ; Henry 
IV appeals to, n. 98 ; offers help to 
Savoy, II. 139 ; opposes Ferdinand 
of Styria’s candidature for the 
Empire, il. 142, 147, 149, 158 ; 
allied with France, ii. 161 and 
note; negotiates with Spain, ii. 
185, 186; trade rival of France, 
n. 228, note ; French tariffs 
against, ii. 228, note; requires 
the aid of France, ii. 233; war 
between England and, 11. 234; 
chief enemy of France, 11, 236; 
invasion oi| ii. 239, 240; naval 
victories of, ii. 241 ; Spain ap- 
peals to, II. 243, 245 ; makes peace 
with France, ii, 245; loses no 
territory, ii. 246, 248, 257, 261; 
to be propitiated by Louis XIV, 
II. 265, 268; France strikes at, 
II. 269; her secret understanding 
with England, ii, 275 ; her barrier 
secured, n. 281, 290; a party 
to the Triple Alliance, ii. 296; 
invaded by Saxe, ii. 323 ; recovers 
her colonies, ii. 364 ; is supported 
by Vergennes, signs Treaty of 
Fontainebleau, ii. 365; invaded 
by Prussia, 11. 366 ; supported by 
France, ii. 365 ; peace with, iii. 53 ; 

Fructidorized ” by Joubert, iii. 
80 ; wantonly provoked, lil, 82 ; 
violation of, ni. 121 ; Louis Bona- 
parte made king of, in. 138 ; re- 
ceives Jeva, iii. 153; incorporated 
with France, 111. 174 ; French ex- 
pelled from, III. 216. 
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Holmes, “The Christian Church in 
Gaul,” I. 21, note. 

Holstein, bound to Denmark, iii. 
342; ceded, ni. 343. 

Holstein-Gottorp, Duke of, in 
League of Augsburg, n. 259. 

Holy Alliance, i. 363. 

Holy Eucharist, ii. 103. 

Holy League, the, i. 360; re- 
newal of, II. 6 , 232. 

“ Holy Places,” in. 323. 

Holy Roman Empire, ii. 263 ; break 
up of, III. 138. 

Holyrood Palace, Charles X at, in. 
274 - 

Holy See, protects Jansenists, ii. 253. 

Homage, question ofi between 
France and England, i. 221. 

Hondschoote, Battle of (1793), 
III. 38, 39. 

Honorius, the Emperor, at Ra- 
venna, I. 33 ; his sister marries 
Atawulf, I. 33. 

Honorius III, Pope, 1. 154, 213. 

Horn, II. 160. 

Horse-breeding establishments of 
Colbert, ii. 226. 

Hostages, Law of, in. 86 ; repeated, 
HI. 95. 

H6tel de Ville, of Paris, burnt, ii. 
200; assembly of electors at, ii. 
390; III. 20; taken and retaken, 
III. 274; Louis Philippe at, in. 
278 ; destruction of, in. 402. 

Hdtel du Roij i. 224. 

Houchard, ni. 38. 

Hougoumont, ni. 241 ; Reille’s 
attack on, iii. 241. 

Houssaye, on the army of 1815, 
III. 232. 

Houtin, “ La controversie de I’apos- 
tolicitd des eglises de la France 
au xixe si^cle,” i. 21, note. 

Howe, Lord, defeats the French 
Fleet, III. 45, 

Hubert, articles on Facie de Quiet zy 
and the iconoclastic movement, i. 
58, 60, notes. 

Hubertsburg, Treaty of (1763), n. 
202. 

Hudson’s Bay, handed to England, 
II. 279. 

Hugh (eldest son of Robert the 
Pious), death of, i. 100. 


Hugh the Great, declines the 
Crown, i. 91 ; responsible for 
Caroling restoration, i. 91 ; arbiter 
of situation, i. 92 ; secures elec- 
tion of Lothair, i. 92; death of, 

I. 92 ; Duke of Aquitaine, i. 97. 

Hugh Capet, succeeds Hugh the 

Great, i. 93 ; elected King, 
crowned at Noyon, i. 94 ; 
character of, i. 99, 100. 

Hugh of Lusignan, i. 154, 161, 162. 

Hugo, Victor, iii. 289, 

Huguenots, ii. 47 and note ; leaders 
of, II. 48, 56, 57; defeated at 
Jarnac, ii. 62 ; supposed plot of, 

II. 68 ; secure favourable terms at 
Peace of Monsieur, ii. 71 ; not 
contented with terms of Peace of 
Bergerac, ii. 73, 103 ; disunited, 
II. 143, 145, 146, 147, 149 and 
note, 150 and note, 15 1 ; 
Richelieu’s reduction of, ii. 167 ; 
rising of, in the Cevennes, ii. 
282. 

Hundred Days, the, iii. 229-44, 
248. 

Hundred Years War, 1. 172 ; terrible 
effects of, I, 203, 216; trade 
losses of France during, i. 217 ; 
comparison of French and 
English military resources in, i. 
225 ; French designs in Flanders, 
the primary cause of, i. 226; 
demonstrates the strength of the 
monarchy, i. 316.* 

Hungary, ii. 248, 259, 297. 

Huns, the, irruption of, into Gaul, 
i. 34 ; defeated by Aetius, 1.34; 
defeated at Mauriac, i. 34. 

“ Hurepel,” Philip, bastard son of 
Philip Augustus, i. 155, 160, 161. 

Hyderabad, Bussy at, ii. 340 ; 
British predominance in, n. 341. 

IberiaKS, the, in Gaul, i. 6. 

lie de France, a link between two 
climates, i. 4; the region round 
which the French nation was built, 
I. 96, 161; invaded by Charles 
VII, I. 284 ; the centre of English 
rule in France, r. 286; ii. 106, 
225, note. 

Iller, the. General Mack pushed 
forward to, in. 134. 
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Illyria, ni. 200. 

Illyrians, in Napoleon’s army in 
Russia, III. 182. 

Immaculate Conception, the, doc- 
trine of, III. 352. 

Imperial Diet, confirms Treaty of 
Utrecht, n. 281. 

“ Importants,” the, faction of, ii. 
183, 184. 

Imj^ot progressif, rejected, iii. 305. 

Income tax, progressive (1799), iii. 
86 and note; repealed by the 
Consuls, III. 95. 

Indemnity, demanded by Bismarck, 
III. 399, 403. 

India, France and England in, ii. 
324, 325, 326 ; French failure in, 
II. 337 ; French power at its 2enith 
in (1751), II. 338 ; conflict be- 
tween France and England in, ii. 
33 S» 339. 340; loss 01,11.341; 
causes of French failure in, ii. SA 
342; causes of English success 
in, II. 342, 344; Napoleon I’s 
schemes for invasion of, in. 158. 

Indies, the, inherited by Philip II 
of Spain, n. 36. 

Indies, East, French companies in, 
II. 1 71. 

Industrial and economic changes 
(1837-9), III. 286, 

Ineffabilis amor, the Bull, i. 186. 

Infanta of Spain, the, ii. 100 ; 
proposal to marry her to Louis 
XIV, II. 204 ; renounces claim on 
Spanish throne, ii. 204 ; betrothed 
to Louis XV, II. 297 ; brought to 
Paris, II. 297. 

Infanta Luisa Fernanda, question 
of her marriage, iii. 292. 

Infantry, in the 1 Franco- Prussian 
War, III, 366. 

Ingeborge of Denmark, second wife 
of Philip Augustus, Philip Au- 
gustus seeks to divorce her, i. 
140 ; appeals to the Pope, 1. 14 1. 

Inkermann, Battle of (1854), iii. ' 
325 - 

Inn, the Upper, 11. 148. 

Inn, the. Quarter of, ni. 79; in 
the Confederation of the Rhine, 
in. 171 ; kept by Austria, ii. 364 
and note. 

Innocent II, Pope, h 120. 


Innocent III, Pope, i. 132 ; his rela- 
tions with Philip Augustus, i. 141 
and note ; uses Philip Augustus as 
a lever against England, i. 143; 
forbids expedition against Eng- 
land, I. 149; appeals to Philip 
Augustus to put down Albigensian 
heresy, 1. 151 ; declares a crusade 
against Albigensians, i. 15 1. 
Innocent IV, Pope, his interview 
with Louis IX at Cluny, i, 167 ; 
takes refuge at Lyons (1244), i. 
167 and note, r;!. 

Innocent X, Pope, election of, ii. 
187. 

Innocent XI, Pope, ii. 253, 259. 
Inquisition, the, established in 
France, i. 174 ; effects of, on 
French law, i. 175 ; judgment of 
individual templars accorded to, i. 
191 ; jurisdiction of, abrogated in 
France, 11. 49. 

Insurrection of 20 Aug., 1792, ni. 
20. 

Insurrection of May, 1839, in. 288. 
Insurrection of June, 1848, iii. 303 
sqq. 

Insurrection of 23-6 June, 1848, iii. 
303 ; great loss of life in, iii. 
304. 

Intendants, n. 162, 174, 176 ; aboli- 
tion of, demanded by Parlmmts, 

II. 192, 222 ; under Louis XIV, ii. 
227, note ; instruments of admini- 
strative activity, ii. 251, 3^8. 

Invalides, Les, Napoleon I buried in, 

III. 290. 

Investiture, Papal, in. 172. 
Investitures, i. 109, 119. 

Ionian Isles, acquired by France, in. 
79 ; to be ceded to France, in. 
154.158. 

Ireland, n. 261 ; attempted descent 
on(i79g, III. 73. 

Irenseus, Bishop of Lyons, reputed 
martyrdom of, 1. 22. 

Irene, the Empress, deposes and 
mutilates her son, i. 67. 

Irisl^ employed as mercenaries by 
Richelieu, 11. 162. 

Irmino, “ Polyptyque,” i. 75, note. 
Iroquois Indians, n. 171. 

Isabella, wife of Philip of Alsace, i. 
134, note. 
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Isabella of Aragon, betrothed to 
Philip, son of Louis IX, i, 173 ; 
dies on crusade and is buried at 
Cdsenza, i. 178, note- 
Isabella of Bavaria, wife of Charles 
VI, favours Burgundy, i. 275 ; as- 
sists Burgundy, i. 278; enters 
Paris with Burgundians, 1. 278. 
Isabella, daughter of Charles VI, 
betrothed to Richard II, i. 268. 
Isabella, daughter of John, marries a 
Visconti, i. 252. 

Isabella, mother of Edward III, i. 
259 - 

Isabella, daughter of Louis IX, 
marries Thibaut of Champagne, i. 
171. 

Isabella and Ferdinand, ue 
Aragon. 

Isabella, Queen of Spain, question 
of her marriage, m. 292. 
Isambert, “ Recueil des anciennes 
lois frangaises,” ii. 109, note, 
III, note, 192, note. 

Isere, River, Allobroges crushed near, 
I. II. 

Isnard, his provocative speech, in. 

29, 32. 

Issoudun, handed to France, i. 135, 

136, note, 137, note; abandoned 
by Philip Augustus, 1. 139 ; handed 
to Philip Augustus, i. 140 ; be- 
comes a direct fief of the Crown, 
1. 221 . 

Istria, •ceded to Austria, ni. 79 ; 
added to the kingdom of Italy, iii. 

137. 

Italy, invaded by Anjou, i. 265; 
Louis XI’s diplomatic interven- 
tions in, I. 334; becomes battle- 
ground of Europe, i. 342; inter- 
vention of Charles VIII in, i. 
347; campaigns of Charles VIII 
in, 350>35ij 352; French interests 
in, I. 355 ; discontent in, 11. 14 ; 
invaded by Francis I, ii. 16; 
Francis I abandons his claims in, 
I. 19 ; abandoned by France, ii. 
22 ; French invasion of, ii. 36 ; ii. 
124, 147, 148, 151, 152, 153, 154, 
155 » 156, 164, 165 ; Spaniards ex- 
pelled from, II. 297 ; Maillebois’ 
campaign in, ii. 322; Austrian 
predominance in, to be revived, ii. 


334; invasion of (1794), iii. 46; 
enters on period of transition, in. 
72 ; wantonly provoked, in. 82 ; 
encroachments of Napoleon I in, 
in. 120; Archduke Charles sent 
to, III. 134 ; gains of, by Peace of 
Pressburg, in. 137 ; invaded by 
Archduke John, ni. 166 ; Bertrand 
and Oudinot in, in. 197 ; attitude 
of the Orleans monarchy towards, 
in. 277; rising of (1830), in. 281 ; 
French diplomatic successes 
in, in. 287 ; unrest in, in. 298 ; 
in 1848, III. 310; War of In- 
dependence in, in. 3 1 1, 312 ; 

federation of, under the Pope, 
Napoleon’s plan for, in, 329 ; 
Crown of, offered to Victor 
Emmanuel, in. 333 ; Napoleon 
Ill’s interests in, iii. 344 ; 
Napoleon Ill’s difficulties in, ni. 
348; demands Rome as capital, 
HI. 354; Napoleon III cannot 
accept the terms of, in. 364. 

Italian campaign of 1798, in. 64, 

Italian insurrection of 1848, in. 311. 

Italian national party, policy of, 
in. 312. 

Italian possessions, given to the 
Dauphin (1699), ii. 265. 

Italian Republic, disappear, in. 84. 

Italian settlement of 1631, n. 156. 

Italian Unity, in. 327, 328. 

Italians, employed as mercenaries 
by Richelieu, n. 162 ; brought to 
France for silk and glass factories, 

II. 228. 

Ivry, Treaty of (1177), i. 128. 

Ivry, Battle of (1590), ii. 91, 95, 

Jacobinism, revived, in. 86. 

Jacobin organizations, iii. 24. 

Jacobin party, fresh divisions in, 

III. 29. 

Jacobin Republicans, reconciled 
with the Socialists, in. 310, 

Jacobins, the, in. 16, 54 ; disloyalty 
of the army encouraged by, in. 
80 ; Barnave, Lafayette, and 
others secede from, in. 14 ; domin- 
ate the elections, in. 24; begin 
to organize themselves, in. 30; 
their triumph over the Gironde, 
m. 33, 
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Jacobins Club, the, iii. i ; 
closed, III. 51 ; revived (1799), 

III. 86. 

“ Jacquerie,” i. 245. 

“Jacqueries” in the provinces, n. 

393 ; of 1789, II. 394. 

Jacques, defeated by Charles the 
Bad at Meaux, i. 246. 

James I, King of England, ii. 127. 
James II, King of England, ii. 257, 
260; takes refuge in France, 11. 
261 ; dying, ii. 267. 

James III, titular King of England, 
at the front, ii. 273 ; dismissed 
from France, ii. 278, 296. 

James V, King of Scotland, marries 
Mary of Guise, ii. 32. 

Janiculum, the, first attack on, 
III. 313; second attack on, iii. 

314* 

Jankowitz, Battle of (1645), ii. 185. 
Jansen, ** Augustinus,” ii. 206. 
Jansen, Cornelius (Jansenius), 
Bishop of Ypres, ii. 206, 254. 
Jansenists, ii. 10, 43; origin of, u. 
205, 206, 207; oppose Edict of 
1673, II. 253 ; quarrel with Pope 
and with Louis XIV, ii. 254, 255, 
298 ; thrive under repression, ii. 
314 ; are deprived of the Sacra- 
ment, II. 329 ; struggle of, with 
Ultramontanism, ii. 329 ; ascend- 
ancy of, II. 344. 

Jargeau, surrenders, i. 291. 

Jarnac, Huguenots defeated at 
(1569), II. 62 ; murder of Cond 4 
at, 11. 81. 

Jarzds, Marquis of, makes love to 
Anne of Austria, ii. 198. 

Jassy, in. 378. 

Jaucourt, in. 250. 

Jean Jouvenal des Ursins, i. 277, 
note. 

Jean Sans Peur, see Burgundy, 
Jean Sans Penr, Duke of. 
Jeannin, ii. 135. 

Jeanne d’Arc, arrives at Chinon, i. 
290 ; examined by University and 
Parlementy i, 290 ; made chef de 
guerye, i. 290; relieves Orleans, 
I. 291; forces her way into 
Compi^gne, is wounded in attack 
on Paris, i. 292 ; taken prisoner, 
i. 292 ; trial and death of, i. 292, | 


293, 294; character of, i. 295 ; her 
revival dies away, i. 296 ; ii. 2. 

Jeanne, Countess of Evreux (daugh- 
ter of Louis X), receives Navarre, 
i. 223, note. 

Jeanne, daughter of King John, 
marries Charles the Bad, i. 237. 

Jeanne, daughter of Louis XI, 
marries Louis of Orleans (Louis 
XII), I. 338, 341 ; divorce of, i. 
353 - 

Jeanne, daughter of Raymond 
VII of Toulouse, betrothed to 
Alfonse of Poitiers, i. 162. 

Jefferson, on the Seance royale of 
23 June, 1789, n. 386, note. 

Jemappes, Battle of (1792), in. 25, 

27, 38. 

Jena, Bridge of, proposal to destroy, 
III. 249 and note. 

Jena, campaign and Battle of (1806), 
III. 141, 142, 143. 

Jerome, King of Westphalia, iii. 

^ 329. 

Jerusalem, falls to the crusaders, i. 
106; kingdom of, founded by 
Godefroy de Bouillon, i. 106, 121 ; 
taken by Saladin, i. 136. 

Jesuits, the, n. 10, 106, 112, 171, 
205, 206; support edict of 1673, 
II. 253, 298, 310 ; fall of, II. 345 ; 
hatred of, ii. 345 ; expulsion of, ii. 
345 » 346; d’Aiguillon favours, 11. 
349; support Maupeou, ii. 350; 
readmitted to France, iii. 271 ; 
restrictions on, iii. 272. 

Jever, given to Holland, iii. 153. 

Jews, ^e, toleration extended to, i. 
129; despoiled by Philip IV, i. 
196 ; expelled by Philip Augustus, 
I. 196, note. 

Joan I, Queen of the “ Two 
Sicilies,” i. 344. 

Joan II, Queen of the “ Two 
Sicilies,” i. 344, 345, 346. 

John, King of England, i. 136; 
supported by Philip Augustus, i. 
138 ; received at Paris, i. 140 ; 
provokes feudatories of Aquitaine, 
is deprived of all lands held of the 
French Crown, defeats and cap- 
tures Arthur, alienates his sup- 
' porters, is condemned by peers of 
France, 1. 141 and note ; power- 
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less against Philip Augustus, i. 
142 ; his downfall a triumph for the 
Ghibellines, i, 142; submits to 
the Pope, 1. 143 ; makes a coali- 
tion against France, lands at La 
Rochelle, besieges La Roche-au- 
Moine, flies basely, i. 143 ; once 
more surrenders his continental 
possessions, i. 145 ; death of, i. 
142. 

John, King of France, summons 
Estates General, demands a sub- 
sidy, tries to conciliate Charles 
the Bad, i. 238 ; advances against 
the Black Prince, concentrates 
at Chartres, crosses the Loire, i. 
240 ; is defeated and taken 
prisoner at Poitiers, i. 241, 242; 
forbids the assembling of the 
Estates, i. 244 ; negotiates for his 
release, i. 247; his ransom, i. 
248, 251, 252; returns to France, 
I. 250 ; marries his daughter, 
Isabella, to a Visconti, i. 252; 
returns to England, i. 252 ; death 
of, I. 252 ; obsequies of in Saint 
Paul’s, I, 252 ; taxes raised for 
his ransom maintained, i. 258. 

John, Archduke, invades Italy, iii, 
166 ; repulsed by Eugene, in. 170 
and note. 

John Casunir, son of the Elector 
Palatine, ii. 61; invades France, 
n. 71. 

John Duke of Normandy, sent to 
organize Guyenne, i. 231; suc- 
ceeds to the throne, character of, 
I- 237- 

John of Bohemia, Bohemia, 
John King of. 

John of Gaunt, makes chevauchhs 
in Normandy, i. 260, 261 ; failure 
of, I- 262. 

John XXII, Pope, i. 227. 

John XXIII, Pope, i. 274. 

Joinville, Assembly of ** Leaguers ” 
at, II. 76. 

Joinville, Jean, Sire de, refuses to 
take oath of loyalty, i. 157, note ; 
his ** Vie de Saint Louis,” i. 163, 
164, 171, 208, notes. 

Joly, mock assassination of, ii, 198. 

Joly, Gui, “ M^moires,” ii. 190, note. 

Joly de Fleuxy, ii. 372. 


Jomini, Precis politique etmilitake 
de la campagne de 1815,” in. 241, 
note. 

Jordan, Camille, in. 257. 

Joseph, Father, ii. 159, 165. 

Joseph I, the Emperor, the great 
obstacle to peace, ii. 276 ; death 
of, II. 276. 

Joseph II, the Emperor, uses Marie 
Antoinette as an agent, ii. 349, 
353 ; schemes for Austrian ag- 
grandizement of, II. 363 ; his 
visit to Paris, ii. 363 ; demands 
the opening of the Scheldt, ii. 
365 ; outplayed by Vergennes, ii. 
366. 

Josephine, the Empress, corona- 
tion of, III. 125 ; divorce of, in, 
171. 

Jouan, Golfe de, Napoleon I lands 
at, in. 229. 

Joubert, in. 64 ; Holland “ fructidor- 
ized ” by, in. 80 ; commands army 
of Italy; killed at Novi (Aug. 
1799), HI. 84, 86. 

Jourdan, commands the army of the 
North, III. 39 ; commands the 
army of the Sambre and Meuse, 
III. 44 ; drives the Austrians over 
the Rhine, in. 45, 64; his 

campaign compromised by 

Pichegru’s treason, iii. 65, 

72; defeated at Amberg, Wurz- 
burg, Aschaffenburg, Alten- 
kirchen, by Archduke Charles 
(1796), III. 73 ; defeated at 
Osterach and Stockach (1799), in. 
85, 87; and the decree Pafrie 
en danger, in. 87. 

“ Journal d’un Bourgeois de Paris 
sous Francois I,” n. 10, ii, 12, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, notes. 

“Journal d’un Bourgeois de Paris, 
1405-1449,” I. 217, note. 

“ Journ6e” of 20 June, 1792, in. 18. 

“Journ6e” of 18 April, 1848,111. 
299. 

“Journde” of 15 May, 1848, in. 
302. 

Joyeuse, Duke of, ii. 77, 99, 107. 

Juana, daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, i. 357. 

Juarez, leads the democratic party 
in Mexico, nr. 340, 341. 
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Jubainville, d’Arbois de, his theory Kervyn de Lettenhove, “ History of 
as to early inhabitants of Gaul, i. Flanders,” i. 282, note* 

6, note. Kessel, River, ii. 271. 

Judicial system, reorganised by the Kesselsdorf, Battle of (1745), n. 323. 

Assembly, in. 9, 10. Kilmaine, iii. 38. 

Judith of Bavaria, second wife of Kingship, of little account in the 
Louis the Pious, i. 81. hey-day of feudalism, i. 22- 

^^uges de Paix^ iii, 9. Kitchin, ^‘History of France,” quoted, 

Julian, the Emperor, his residence 11. 287. 

at Paris, i. 84. Kl€ber, commands army of Egypt, 

Julian le pauvre^ Saint, Church of, assassinated (1800), iii. 89. 

I. 160, note. Klein-Schnellendorf, Convention of 

Julich, Marquis of, reconciled to (1741), n* 319, 320. 

France, i. 230, Klostercamp, Battle of (1760), 11. 

Julius II, Pope, 1. 347 ; election of, 343. 

I. 356; reconciles himself with Kloster-Seven, Convention of (1757), 
Venice and makes an alliance ii. 336. 
with the Swiss, i. 360 ; his suspen- Knights of Saint John, iii. 121. 
sion decreed, i. 361 ; signs treaty Knocke, to be occupied by Dutch 
with France, i. 361 ; death of, l. troops, ii. 281, 334. 

363 ; II. 8. Knollys, makes a chevauchis in 

July Monarchy, see Orleans Normandy, i. 260 ; before Paris, i. 

Monarchy. 261; defeated at Pontvallain, i, 

July, Revolution of, iii. 274, 261. 

276 ; a triumph for the doctrinaire Kolia, Battle of (1757), n. 335. 
liberals, ni. 278, 279. Kolotza, River, in. 186. 

Junot, Marshal, sent to Spain, ni. Koniggratz, Battle of, in. 3^, 356. 
156; Lisbon surrenders to, in. Konigsberg, Frederick William re- 
157 ; in Portugal, in. 160, 161. tires on, in. 146 ; threatened by 
yurandes^ abolished by Turgot, ii. Ney, iii. 148, 151 ; Convention 
370 and note. of, in. 154 and note. 

Justice, reorganization of, by Charles Konigstein, in. 203. 

V, I. 25 ; proposed reform of, n. Korbach, Brunswick defeated at 
385 ; law on {1790), in. g. (1760), n. 343. 

Justinian, the Emperor, supports Korsakov, in Switzerland, in. 85. 
the Franks against the Ostrogoths, Kouban, handed to Russia (1784), 11. 

I. 46. 365. 

Kowno, Napoleon I crosses the 
Niemen at, in. 183. 

Kainardji, Treaty of (1774), n. 351. Kulm, Battle of (1813), Vandamme 
Kalisch, Treaty of (18x3), ni. 195. defeated at, in. 204. 

Kaluga, in. 188. Kunersdorf, Battle of (1749), n. 343. 

Katzbach, the, in. 199 ; Battle of Kutusov, commands Russian army, 
(1813), in. 203, 204. ni. 135 ; supersedes Barclay, in. 

Kaunitz, n. 333, 335. 186 ; at Vinkovo, in. 188 ; at the 

Kehl, 11.248; restored to the Empire, Beresina, in. 190; heads peace 

II. 280 ; taken by Berwick, n. 316. party, in. 194. 

Kellermann, in. 22; drives the K:^el, Thomas, threatens Bayeux, 
Sardinians over the Mont Cenis, i. 306, 
in. 45, 64 and note, 70; at les 

Quatie-Bras, in. 238. La Bassi^b, lines of, constructed by 

Kempen, Battle of (1642), n. 166. Villars, n. 274. 

Krapd, meets d^Orvilliers off Labienus, 1. 13. 

Ushant, n. 363. | La Bourdonnais, establishes a naval 
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base in the islands of the Indian 
Ocean, ii. 325, 341. 

La Chalotais, arrest of, ii. 34Q. 

Lacour-Gayet, “ La marine mili- 
taire de la France sous Louis XIII 
et Louis XIV,” ii. 229. 

Lacy, Roger de, holds Chdteau- 
Gaillard, 1. 142. 

Ladmirault, at Mars-la-Tour, iii. 
375 > 37S ; Gravelotte, in. 379. 

LsSayette, ii. 373 ; opposes Calonne, 

II. 374; welcomes Lom^nie de 
Brienne, ii. 375 ; commander of 
the Bourgeois guard, ii. 391; 
character of, ii. 392 ; his conduct 
on 5 and 6 October, 1789, ii. 396, 

III. 1 15 , note ; attends to the cause 
of order, ni. i ; the bitter enemy 
of Mirabeau, iii. 2 ; the first to 
swear obedience to the Assembly, 
III. 8; Marie Antoinette strikes 
his coach as she escapes, in. 12 ; 
secedes from the Jacobins, in, 
14 ; his views represented in the 
Ministry by Narbonne, in. 17 ; re- 
turns to Paris, in. 18 ; in the 
Assembly, in. 19; attempts to 
rally the army to the Crown, in. 
22 ; leads the constitutional op- 
position, in. 227 ; elected to the 
Chambre des Diputh^ in. 258; 
attacked by de Serre, iii. 263 ; im- 
plicated in plot to overthrow the 
Dynasty, in. 263 ; negotiates with 
Louis Philippe, in. 276 ; publicly 
embraced by Louis Philippe, in, 
278. 

La Fere, ii. 73 ; surprised by Henry 
of Navarre (1579), taken by Henry 
of Navarre (1595), n. 107. 

La F^re Champenoise, Battle of 
(1814), III. 217. 

La Fert6 Bernard, interview of, i, 
136. 

Lafontaine, n. 251. 

Lagny, commercial importance of, 
I. 216. 

La Haye Sainte, fall of, m. 242. 

La Hogue, Edward III lands at, i. 
232. 

Laibach, conference of, iii. 264, 
267. 

Lain^, in. 257 ; reluctant to dissolve 
chambre introuvahle, in, 256; 


introduced into the Ministry, in. 
263. 

La Jaunaie, Peace of (1795), m. 

Lalanne, “ Dictionnaire historique 
de la France,” ni. 41, note. 

Lally-Tollendai, in India, ii. 340 ; 
his failure to take Madras, n. 
341, 342 ; in the First Constitu- 
tional Committee, n. 392, note. 

La Marche, becomes a direct fief 
of the Crown, i. 146, 221; loss of 
independence of, alienated as an 
apanage, i. 223. 

La Marche, Hugh Count of, i. 161 ; 
heads a rebellion in the South, i. 
165. 

La Marck, “ Correspondance ent^e 
Mirabeau et La Marck,” in, 2, 
note. 

La Marfee, n. 166. 

Lamarque, General, funeral of, in. 
282. 

Lamartine, in. 305, 306; captured 
by Republican party, pronoun- 
ces in favour of Republic, iii. 
294 ; his share in the Revolution 
of 1848, HI. 297, 299; his 

dominance of the whole period of 
the Second Republic, in. 300; 
popularity of, his speech of 
4 May, in. 301 ; Executive Com- 
mittee appointed on his initia- 
tive, in. 301, 302, note; tries to 
mediate in the June insurrection, 
III. 303 ; sponsors the cause of 
Presidential election by Universal 
Suffrage, ni. 307, 308, 309 ; offers 
help to Piedmont, iii. 311, 313. 

Lambesc, disperses a crowd in Paris, 
II. 390- 

Lambeth, Treaty of (1217), i. 
149 * 

Lamboy, n. 166. 

Lameths, the, in. 14. 

Lammenais, his influence with 
Legitimists, in. 286. 

Lamorici^re, General, in the June 
insurrection, in. 303, 304. 

Lancaster, House of, plot to sub- 
stitute for House of Valois, ii. 
276. 

Lancaster, John of Gaunt, Duke of, 
sent to assist Norman rebels, i. 
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239 ; failure of, i. 240 ; ravages 
Picardy, i, 248 ; favours con- 
tinuation of war, I. 268 ; his 
triumph a blow to French in- 
terests, I. 269. 

Landau, ii. 184 ; retaken by Tallard, 

II. 269 ; entry of Allies into, ii. 
272; lost to the Empire, ii. 280; 

III. 28; relief of, iii. 44. 

Landois, i. 341. 

Landrecies, acquired by France, ii. 
203 ; invested by Eugene, ii. 
277 ; III. 44. 

Landshut, Battle of (1809), iii. 
168. 

Land Tax, proposed by Vauban, 

II. 283. 

Landwehr, Austrian, raising of, iii. 
162. 

Landwehr, Prussian, in. 195, 355 
and note, 357. 

Lanfrey, works of, in. 349. 

Langpres, iii. 372; Schwarzenberg 
reaches plain of, in. 212 ; plain of, 

III. 215. 

Language, Gallic, i. 24 ; influence of 
on unity of France, i. 107. 
Languedoc, Capetian interference 
in, I. 149 ; hostilities in, i. 162 ; 
King of Aragon abandons claims 
in, I. 173 ; parts of, fall in to the 
Crown, I. 178 ; Philippe le Hardi 
invades, i. 179; raided by the 
Black Prince, i. 238; a pays 
d'Hai, I. 259, note; financially 
autonomous, i. 259 ; excitement 
in, 1. 266 ; adheres to Charles VII, 
I. 284; II. 57; Damville retains 

f overnorship of, ii. 72 ; Catherine 
e’ Medici makes a treaty with, 
II. 73, 149, 150, 157, 175; 

Spanish invasion of, repulsed, ii. 
164, 328. 

Languedoc, Estates of, grant a 
subsidy, i. 243, note; summoned, 
I. 238 ; become a purely local 
assembly, 1. 315, 335 ; summoned 
by Damville, ii. 71, 221. 

Langue d'oily i. 107. 

Languedoil, Estates of, summoned, 
I. 238, 258 ; summoned by Bur- 
gundy, i* 272 ; abandon right of 
consent to taxation, i. 315. 
Lannes, Marshal, at Jena, iii. 141 ; 
voii. ra.— 31 


143 ; checked at Pultusk, iii. 147 ; 
at Friedland, iii. 15 1 ; wins battle 
of Tudela, iii. 165 ; at Aspern, iii, 
169 ; death of, iii. 169. 

Lannoy, ii. 17 ; Francis I surrenders 
to, II. 18. ‘ 

La Noue, campaign of, in the West 
of France, ii. 63 ; follows Alen9on, 
II. 70, 71, 94, note. 

Lanterne, La,” iii. 349. 

Laon, I. 3 ; capital of Charles the 
Bald, I. 85 ; ii. 105 ; Battle of, ill. 
216. 

La Palisse, in Spain (151a) ; with- 
draws French army from Italy, 


I. 361. 

La Perosa, ii. 156. 

Larche Road, used by Francis I to 
cross the Alps, ii. 5. 

La Rdole, taken by Gloucester, i. 
154 - 

Larevelli^re de Lepeaux, in. 61 ; 
invents Theophilanthropy, in. 
75, 77 ; ejected from the Directory, 
in. 86. 

La Rochelle, ii, 144, 146, 150, 
151, 152; captured by Louis VIII, 
I. 154 ; John of England lands at, 
1. 143 ; trade route passes through, 
I. 217 ; remains in English hands, 
I. 221; a pays d* Election ^ i, 259, 
note ; captured by the French, i. 
261 ; chief stronghold of the 
Huguenots, n. 57 ; Protestant 
leaders take refuge at, n. 62; 
defies attack, n. 63 ; called 
“Maritime Geneva,” ii. 70; 
Henry of Navarre received at, 
n. 75, 110; Protestants assemble 
at, II. 143. 

La Rothi^e, Battle of (1814), m. 

213. 

Latin Church, its rights over Holy 
Places guaranteed by Treaty, in. 
323 - 

La Tombe, conference at Monastery 
of, I. 278. 

La Tour-Maubourg, in. 261. 
Laudon, defeated at Liegnitz, n. 


w- 

Lauenburg, ceded to Austria and 
Prussia, in. 343. 

Laurence, wins Battle of Bahoor, 
defends Trichinopoly, helps Clive 
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to relieve Trichinopoly, ii. 339; 
defends Madras, ii. 340, 342. 

Lauriston, Marshal, his escape at 
Leipzig, III. 207. 

Lauter, River, MacMahon lies be- 
hind, ni. 369 ; MacMahon with- 
draws from, III. 370. 

Lautrec, becomes a royal fief, i. 
155 - 

Lautrec, Marshal, defeated at Bi- 
coque, II. 14 ; advances into Italy, 
II. 21 ; death of, ii. 21. 

Laval, becomes a direct fief of the 
Crown, i. 146. 

La Valette, Cardinal, ii. 164. 

La Vallette, Father, S.J., case of, 
II. 345. 

Lavalette, trial of, in. 251. 

La Valliere, Mademoiselle de, mis- 
tress of Louis XVI, II. 285. 

La Vendee, rising in, iii. 28, 34; puni- 
tive phase of the war in, in. 36 ; 
Battle of Cholet ends the war in, 
in, 36, 37; rebellion in, quelled by 
Hoche (1796), HI. 73; royalist 
rising in, in. 231 ; rebellion in, in. 
270 ; promoted, ii. 144. 

Law, John, ii. 290, 292, 293, 294 ; 
antecedents and character of, n. 
299 and note ; political economy 
of, H. 300, 301, 302, 303, 304, 306 ; 
his nephew has a command in 
India, ii. 339. 

Law, nephew of John Law, in India, 
II. 339 ; surrenders Trichinopoly, 
n- 339- 

Law, Gallic, swept into net of 
Roman Law, i. 24. 

Law, Roman, universally adopted, 
1. 24. 

Law of 31 May, 1850, the, notice to 
repeal rejected, in. 316. 

Law of 13 December, 1789, in. 3. 

Law of 3 VentOse, in. 52. 

Law on justice (1790), in. g. 

Lawfeld, Battle of (1747), Saint 
Germain at, ii. 323, 360. 

Lazarists, Order of, ii. 152, note. 

League, anti-Spanish, in Italy, ii. 

151- 

League, the, n. 35 ; origin of, n. 
72 ; puts forward the Cardinal of 
Bourbon as a candidate for the 
throne, 11. 76; Assembly of, ii. 


76 ; Henry III captured by, n. 
77; organizes the barricades, ii, 
79 ; Henry Ill’s death a disaster 
to, II. 91 ; army of, ii. 147- 
League of the Protestant Grisons, 
antagonism of, towards the Val- 
tellinois, ii. 148. 

League of the Public Weal, i. 321. 
League of the Rhine, n. 233, 
Leagues, to resist royal exactions, i. 
199. 

Leboeuf, succeeds Niel, in. 349, 350, 
357 ; at Mars-la-Tour, in. 377. 
Le Bon, his atrocities at Arras, in. 
37- 

Lebrun, Minister of Foreign affairs, 
III. 21, note. 

Lebrun, General, sent to Vienna, in. 

353 j holds Bazeilles, in. 384. 

Le Catelet, ii. 41. 

Lech, River, passage of, ii. 159. 

Le Chapelier, in. 14 ; in the First 
j Constitutional Committee, n. 392, 
I note; in Second Constitutional 
Committee, ii. 393, note, 
Lecointre, ni. 52. 

Lecomte, General, assassination of, 
in. 401. 

Le Coq, Robert, Bishop of Laon, an 
ardent supporter of Charles the 
Bad, i. 244, 245. 

Leczinska, Maria, see Maria 
Leczinska. 

Leczinskis, their qualities inherited 
by Louis XVI, n. 353. 
Ledru-Rollin, in the Provisional 
Government, in. 297; and the 
National Guard, in. 298; inde- 
cision of, in. 299 ; in the Pro- 
visional Government, iii. 300 ; 
member of Executive Committee, 
in. 301, 302, note ; suspicion falls 
on, in. 304 ; supports Socialists, 
in. 305 ; candidate for presidency, 
III, 308 ; opposes the vote of 
supplies for Mediterranean Expe- 
dition, in. 312; instigates insur- 
rection in Paris, in. 3x4 ; amnesty 
to, in. 351. 

Left-Centre party,, the, iii. 301. 
Legendre, a leader of the Anti- 
Robespierrist party, in. 46. 

Leger, Saint, i. 53, 

Legg, Wickham, Select Documents 
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of the French Revolution,” ii. 386, 
note. 

Legion of Honour, founded by 
Napoleon I, ni. 119; slighted by 
Louis XVIII, III. 226. 

Legitimists, the, iii. 283, 323 ; cease 
to be imigres^ in. 286; capture 
130 seats. III. 301. 

Le Glay, “ Negotiations diplom- 
atiques,” ii. 4, 8, notes. 

Le Havre, Louis Philippe at, in. 
295 ; saved by Faidherbe, in. 396. 

Leibertwolkwitz, Battle of (1813), 
in. 206. 

Leipzig, II. 158, 167; in. 244; 
Napoleon I advances on, in. 198 ; 
in. 201, 205; Battle of (1813), 
in. 207; casualties at Battle of, 
in. 207 and note; retreat from, 
in. 207 and note; Napoleon’s 
desperate position after Battle of, 
in. 209. 

Leiva, Antonio di, defends Paris, 
n. 16. 

Le Mans, emancipation of, i. 118, 
note ; besieged by Philip Augus- 
tus, 1. 136 *, Chanzy withdraws to, 
in. 396 ; Chanzy defeated in front 
of, in. 397. 

Le Ndtre, n. 251. 

Lendtre, “ The Flight of Marie An- 
toinette,” in. 12, note. 

Lens, appropriated by Philip Au- 
gustus, I. 143, note ; Treaty of, i. 
143, note ; Battle of, n, 187, 193, 

Lentheric, “La Grdce et I’Orient 
en Provence,” i. 10, note; “ Les 
villes mortes du Golfe de Lyons,” 

I. 168, note. 

Leo III, Pope, 1. 68. 

Leo X, Pope, election of, 1. 363 ; 
negotiates with Francis I, 11. 7; 
at Bologna, n. 9; makes a 
treaty with Francis I, n. 13 ; 
makes an alliance against France, 
n. 14 ; death of, ii. 14, 60. 

Leoben, Treaty of (i 797 )» 74 * 

Leodegarius, see Leger, Saint. 

Leopold I, the Emperor, defeated 
at Lens, n. 187, 196, 198 ; 
becomes Emperor, ii. 202, 235, 
245, 259 ; joins Grand Alli- 
ance, n. 261, 263 ; marries a 
sister of Charles II of Spain, n. 


[ 264; his daughter marries the 

Elector of Bohemia, ii. 264 ; de- 
clines to agree to Partition 
Treaty,! n. 266, 267; agrees 
with the maritime powers, ii. 
267, 276. 

Leopold I, King of the Belgians, on 
Charles X, iii. 270. 

Leopold, Prince, of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, accepts the Crown 
of Spain, in. 361 and note ; 
abandons his candidature, in. 362. 

Le Pelletier des Forts, n. 313. 

Le Quesnoy, in. 38. 

Lerida, capture of, ii. 186 and note. 

Les Baux, and the legend of the 
Trois Maries, i. 21, note. 

Lesdigui^res, drives Charles Em- 
manuel of Savoy out of Provence 
and Dauphin^, n. 92 and note, 
99, 107; Governor of Dauphin^, 

II. 139, 148. 

Lestocq, leads Prussian corps at 
Eylau, III. 149. 

Les Trois Maries, legend of, i. 21. 

Le Tellier, n. 180, 219, 220, 238. 

Letourneur, one of the Directors, 

III. 61 ; replaced by Barthdlemy, 
III. 77. 

Lettow Vorbeck, “ Der Krieg von 
1806 u. 1807,” III. 150, note. 

Lettres de Cachet, condemned by 
Estates of Dauphin6, n. 377; 
demand for abolition of, ii. 382 ; 
to be abolished, ii, 385. 

Leucate, added to the royal domain, 
I. 223, note. 

Leuthen, Battle of (1757), 11. 336. 

Levant, the, imports from, i. 216. 

Levantine Company, li. 231. 

Levasseur, ** Histoire des classes 
ouvriferes,” i. 209, 210 notes. 

Levh en masse of August, 1793, iii. 

36. 

L’H6pital, de, ii. 48, 49, 52, 53, 55. 

Liberal Empire, the (i860), iii. 337. 

Liberation, War of, iir. ig8 sqq. 

Lid^ge, ni. 234 ; Louis XI encourages 
revolt in, i. 321 ; disturbances in, 
I. 324 ; Louis XI’s relations with, 
I. 325 ; Charles the Bold advances 
■against, i. 326; revolt of, instir 
gated by Louis XI, i. 327 ; Louis 
XI at, I. 327 ; Charles the Bold 
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asserts his supremacy in, i. 329 ; 
invaded by Louis XIV, ii. 260, 
263, 269 ; fall of, II. 272 ; Bliicher’s 
base, HI. 235, 239. 

Liege, Bishop of, adheres to France, 
I. '227; supports Burgundy, i. 
272, 321 ; a first cousin of Charles 
the Bold, I. 327. 

Liege homage, explanation of, i. 
225, note. 

Lifegeois, employed as mercenaries 
by Richelieu, ii. 2:62. 

Liegnitz, Battle of (1760), ii. 343. 

Lieutenants, creation of, i. 256. 

Ligny, Blucher’s concentration at, 
in. 236. 

Ligny, Battle of (1815), iii. 237 and 
note. 

Liguria, li. 317. 

Ligurian Republic, in. 75; closely 
bound to France, in. 120. 

Ligurians, i. 6; Opimius assists 
Massaliots against, i. ii. 

Lille, pledged to Philip IV, 1. 184; 
claimed by Philip IV, i. 223 ; 
guaranteed to Flanders, i. 229 ; 
transferred to France, i. 257 ; ii. 
22 ; capitulates, n. 235 ; siege of, 
II. 274; restored to France, n. 
279, 281; HI. 19; Napoleon Ill’s 
speech at, in. 347. 

Limoges, parti of Chilperic’s king- 
dom, I, 47, note ; becomes a direct 
fief of the Crown, i. 146, i2r ; 
Louis IX gives up rights in, 1. 172 ; 
a branch of the house of Capet 
established in, i. 257 ; a pays 
election, i, 259, note ; seized by 
Duke of Berry, i. 261 ; captured 
by Black Prince, massacre of in- 
habitants of, I. 261 ; radical out- 
breaks in, III. 30X. 

Limon, Geoffroi de, author of Bruns- 
wick’s manifesto, in. 20, note. 

Limousin, the, i. 140, 154 ; ii. 117. 

Linanges, Count of, adheres to 
France, i. 227. 

Lindau, Suvarov reaches, in. 85. 

Lindenau, Bridge of, in. 207. 

Lindet, Robert, member of the great 
Committee of Public Safety, ni. 

, .35, 47. 

Lindsay, History of the Refor- 
mation,” II. 43 and note. 


Lingones, the, revolt of, i. 20. 
Lingua romana rustica, supersedes 
Gallic tongue, i. 24. 

Linz, Elector of Bavaria at, ii. 269 ; 

recovered by Austria, n. 320. 

“ Lion of the North,” see Sweden, 
Gustavus Adolphus, King of. 
Lionne, ii. 180, 195, note, 219, 
242. 

Lisbon, surrenders to Junot, in. 
157 ; Wellington withdraws on, in. 
176. 

Literature, influence of, in uniting 
France, i. 107. 

\ Lit de justice, i. 195 ; ii. 107. 
Literary activity in 1840, in. 289. 
Lithuania, in. 179. 

Little Saint Bernard, Pass of, in. 
45* 

Liverdun, Treaty of (1632), ii. 159, 
160. 

Liverpool, Lord, thinks of handing 
over Napoleon 1 to Louis XVIII, 
in. 246. 

Livre, value of, n. r68. 

Livre tournois, i. 155, note; value 
of, fixed by Fleury, ii. 313. 

Lloyd, General, Sir F., on Turenne, 
II. 186, note. 

Loano, Battle of (1795), ni. 64. 
Lobau, Count of (Marshal Mouton), 
wards off Billow’s attack at Water- 
loo, in. 242. 

Lobau, Island of, Napoleon I’s posi- 
tion in, in. 169 ; Napoleon I en- 
trenches himself in, in. 170. 

Local Government, Necker’s scheme 
of, n. 371 ; Brienne’s measure of, 
II. 375 ; Napoleon I’s measure of, 
in. no. 

Lod^ve, becomes a royal fief, i, 

155* 

Lodi, Bridge of, stormed, in. 70. 
Lodi, imperialist head-quarters at, n. 
16, 17. 

Loigny Poupry, Battle of (1870), in. 

395. 

Loire, River, ” no Frenchmen south 
of,” I. 34; King John crosses, 
Black Prince reaches, i. 240. 
Loiseleur, ” Trois enigmes histor- 
iques,” n. 67, 

Lombard Republic, confirmed by 
Treaty of Leoben (1797), in. 74, 
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Lombards, the, invade Gaul and 
are repulsed, i. 12 ; invade Pro- 
vence, are attacked by Childebert 
in Italy, i. 50 ; their alliance with 
the Franks, arianism of, i. 57 ; 
value of their cavalry to Charle- 
magne, I. 67. 

Lombardy, iii. 331, 332; forms 
Cisalpine Republic, ni. 75 ; held 
to ransom by Philip IV, i. 196; 
Napoleon I assumes crown of, 
III. 133 ; Austria desires to re- 
cover, III. 228 ; Austria confirmed 
in possession of, iii. 310 ; sug- 
gested surrender of, ni. 311. 

Lonato, in. 71. 

London, preliminaries of (1359), i. 
247; Treaty of (1514). i- 363; 
Treaty of, n. ii ; silk industry of, 
II. 257 ; Tower of, John of France 
confined in, i. 247 ; protocol 
signed at, iii. 342 ; Powers 
guarantee neutrality of Luxem- 
burg at. III. 347. 

Longnon, “ Atlas historique de la 
France,”!. 145, 146, note. 

Longjumeau, Peace of (1568), n. 
61. 

Longueville, i. 254, note. I 

Longueville, Duke of, ii. 193, 195, j 
196 ; arrest of, n. 198. 

Longwy, fall of, in. 22. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici, see Medici, Lor- 
enzo de’. 

Lorraine, n. 35, 94, 140, 150, 155, 
159; ruled by Zwentibold and 
Louis the Child, i. 90 ; passes to 
Charles the Simple, i. 91; sup- 
ports John against Philip 
Augustus, i. 143 ; Burgundian 
designs on, i. 308; invaded by 
Charles VII, i. 309 ; in Lea^e of 
the Public Weal, i. 322 ; Charles 
the Bold’s designs on, i. 329 ; his 
conquest of, I. 331 ; the Beaujeus 
seek aid from, i. 341 ; a French 
province, n. 160, 167, 203, 205 ; 
cession of, n. 233 ; reverts to its 
duke, n. 245, 261 ; surrendered, 
II. 263 ; to be exchanged for the 
Milanese, ii. 265 ; French fear 
for, n. 270; to be handed to 
Stanislas Leczinski, 11. 317 ; falls 
in, n. 344, 349 ; Josejph IPs designs 


on, II. 363 ; French armies in, iii, 
368; part of, demanded by Bis- 
marck, in. 399. 

Lorraine, Anthony of, at Marignano, 
n. 32. 

Lorraine, Charles of, seized by Hugh 
Capet, i. 99. 

Lorraine, Charles II of, ii. 100, 105, 
123, note. 

Lorraine, Charles III of, ii. 165, 200, 
232, 238. 

Lorraine, Charles IV of, his sister 
marries Gaston of Orleans, ii. 
157* 

Lorraine, Charles of, defeated at 
Raucoux, II. 323. 

Lorraine, Charles Cardinal of, at 
Council of Trent, ii. 32, 49 ; re- 
veals protestantism of Colignys 
to Henry II, n. 40 ; ascendancy of, 
II. 47; at Conference of Poissy, 
II. 54, 60, 62; warns Philip of 
Spain, 11. 64, 81; arrested and 
put to death, ii. 82. 

Lorraine, Francis of, see Francis I, 
the Emperor. 

Lorraine, John Cardinal of, ii. 32. 

Lorraine, John Duke of, killed at 
Cr^qy, i. 234; joins Charles the 
Bold, I. 323 and note ; abdication 
of, II. 160. 

Lorraine, John Duke of, in Cata- 
lonia, I. 333. 

Lorraine, House of, Genealogical 
Table, ii. 92, note. 

Lorris, charter of, i. 117 and note. 

Lorris, Peace of, i. 166. 

Lot, Etudes sur le r^gne de 
Hugues Capet,” i. 95, note. 

Lothair, the Emperor, repudiates 
Treaty of Worms, i. 82; his 
intermediate kingdom, i. 83 ; 
death, without children, of his 
younger sons, i. 86. 

Lothair, son of Louis d'Outremer, 

I. 92, 93* 

Lotharingia, i. 83; persistence of 
idea of, i. 83 ; disappears, i. 86 ; 
reappears under Boso, i. 88 ; split 
into three, i. 90 ; Burgundian idea 
of revival of, i. 308; ii. 33, 47. 

Loudun, Treaty or Edict of (1616), 

II. 138 and note. 

Louis I (the Pious or Debonair), 
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King of France, coronation of, i. 
8i ; attempts to settle the succes- 
sion among his sons, is accused 
of favouring Charles, revolt of his 
elder sons, deposition of, i. 8i; 
puts out the eyes of his nephew, 
Bernard of Italy, i. 82, note. 

Louis II [le hegue). King of France, 
secures the throne by broadcast 
concessions, i. 88; death of, i. 
88; his posthumous son, i. 88; 
his accession the result of election, 
I. 90, note. 

Louis III, King of France, divides 
the kingdom with Carloman, 
defeats Rollo the Northman at 
Saulcourt, i. 88 ; death of, i. 88. 

Louis IV {d'Otityemer)^ ^ng of 
France, placed on the throne, i. 
91; lays hands on Lorraine, is 
reconciled to the Emperor, i. 92 ; 
premature death of, i. 92. 

Louis V, King of France, brief reign 
of, I. 93- 

Louis VI {Ic Or os), King of France, 
associated with his father, revives 
fortunes of Capetian house, 1. 103 ; 
virtual king in 1098, i. no ; 
personality of, i, 112, 113 ; reduces 
lesser feudatories, protects the 
Church, I. 1 13; supports Bishop 
of Nantes against Duke of Brit- 
tany, invades Bourbon, intervenes 
in Flanders, defends Bishop of 
Clermont against Count of 
Auvergne, preserves peace with 
Anjou, 1. 114; makes unsuccessful 
war on King of England, i. 115 ; 
keeps peace with Burgundy, 
elevates monarchy at expense of 
feudalism, defeudalizes the Court 
and begins to defeudalize society, 
I. 116, 1 18 and note; greater 
abuses of feudalism perish in his 
rei^, I. 119 ; death of, work of, 
“ First of the builders of modern 
France,” i. 119, 158. 

Louis VII, King of France, marries 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, i. 114 and 
note; accession of, i. 119; em- 
broiled with Thibaut of Cham- 
pagne, I. 119 ; decides to take the 
Cross, 1. 120 ; the Second Crusade 
his idea, his religious zeal, i. X2i ; 


his conduct during the Crusade, 
his spirit breaks down, reaches 
Antioch, a pilgrim at the Holy 
Sepulchre, 1. 121 ; attacks Damas- 
cus, returns to France, i. 122; 
divorces Eleanor, contrasted with 
Henry II of England, i. 124; 
saved by schism in the Papacy^ 
supports Becket, i. 126 ; his 
marriages, i. 127, note; heads 
coalition against Henry II, goes 
to Canterbury, i. 128; summary 
of his reign, i. 128, 129 ; judicial 
reforms of, i. 129; on character 
of France, i. 13 1 ; death of, i. 
I34‘ 

Louis VIII, King of France, 
betrothed to Blanche of Castille, 
I. 139; left by Philip to watch 
John of England, defeats John, i. 
143 ; in command of the army, i. 
143 ; offered the English Crown, 
lands in Thanet, 4s defeated, signs 
Treaty of Lambeth, i, 149 ; leads 
Albigensian Crusade, succeeds to 
the throne, character of, claims 
Poitou, 1. 153 ; invades Languedoc, 
death of, i. 154, 158, 195. 

Louis IX (Saint Louis), King of 
France, his influence in European 
politics, I. 157 ; character of, i, 
160 ; coronation of, 1. 161 ; marries 
Margaret of Provence, plot against 
him, his personal appearance, 
common sense and worldly wis- 
dom, on Crusade, 1. 164 ; increases 
prestige of Capetian monarchy, i. 
165; takes the Cross, i. 166; 
interviews Innocent IV, agrees to 
marriage of Charles of Anjou with 
Beatrice of Provence, starts on 
crusade, i. 167 ; attempts to con- 
vert the “ Tartars,” lands at Dami- 
etta, I. 169; captured by the 
Saracens, ransomed, spends four 
years in Palestine, 1. 170 ; returns 
to France, arbitrates in Flanders, 
gives up domains and fiefs in 
Limoges, Cahors, and P^rigueux, 
I. 172 ; abandons claims on Rous- 
sillon and Barcelona, oppresses 
the clergy, i. 173 ; forged “ Prag- 
matic Sanction ” of, his relations 
with the Inquisition, i. 174; his 
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Second Crusade, lands at Car- 
thage, dciath of, I. 175 ; his reign 
a period of reaction, i. 176, 195, 
208 ; II. 2 ; III. 26. 

Louis X (le Hutin), King of France, 
I. 181, igS; grants charters, i. 
199 ; death of, i. 199. 

Louis XI, King of France, involved 
in the Praguerie^ exile of, i, 30X ; 
desires territorial aggrandizement, 
comes to terms with the Swiss, i. 
309 ; enters into relations with the 
Sforzas, i. 310; “Gonfalonier” 
of Christendom, i. 318 sqq. ; 
character of, i. 318, 319, 320; 
accession of, i. 319; his servants, 
I. 320, 321; not a popular king, 
I. 320 ; deals with League of the 
Public Weal, i, 321 and note ; at 
Battle of Montlh^ry, i. 323 ; his 
campaign of corruption in the 
Somme towns, deprives his bro- 
ther, Charles, of Normandy and 
gives him Roussillon, i. 324 ; his 
alliance with Edward IV, and 
with the Lifegeois, personal rival 
of Charles the Bold, i. 325 ; his 
diplomatic experiments on Charles 
the Bold, deserts the LiSgeois, 
reduces the Bretons to terms, i. 
326 ; meets Charles the Bold at 
P6ronne, i. 327 ; becomes a 
Lancastrian, i. 328 ; his interview 
with Charles the Bold, i. 330; 
watches the Swiss deal with 
Charles the Bold, i. 331 ; his de- 
light at defeat and death of Charles 
the Bold, I. 332 ; his negotiations 
with Aragon, enmeshes Navarre, 
arbitrates between Castille and 
Aragon, I. 333; acquires Rous- 
sillon, I. 333, 334; his diplomacy 
in Italy, i. 334, 335 ; his internal 
administration, founder of mercen- 
ary system, financial position of, i. 
335 ; religious views of, and rela- 
tions with Church, illness and 
death of, i, 336 ; his relations 
with the “ Two Sicilies,” i. 346 ; 
renounces the “ Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion,” IL 8, 12, 19, 109 ; “ Lettres,” 
1. 311, note, 32X, 324, 325, 326, 327* 
328, 331* 332, 334» 335, 336, notes. 

Louis XII, King of France, i. 194, 


338; plots of, I, 340; negotiates 
for a divorce, i. 34X ; his claim 0:51 
Milan, i. 346; accession of, 1. 
353 ; divorces his wife and marries 
Anne of Brittany, i. 353; pur- 
chases papal favour and invades 
Italy, 1. 354 ; enters Milan (1499), 

I. 354; in Italy (X502),r. 355; and 
the Treaties of Blois, i. 357; 
negotiates with the Emperor, x. 
357 ; 3J1 Orleans at heart, i. 357 ; 
reverses his policy, i. 358 ; joins 
coalition against Venice, i. 359 ; 
descends on Lombardy and defeats 
Venetians at Agnadello (1509), i. 
359; repudiates treaty with the 
Swiss, i. 363; marries Mary 
Tudor, i. 363 ; death of (X515), i. 
364; comments on his reign, i. 

364 ; his judicial reforms, i. 365 ; 
revives Parlement of Provence, i. 

365 ; “ Loyal Serviteur ” on, i. 
365 ; revives the “ Pragmatic 
Sanction,” ii. 8. 

Louis XIII, King of France, birth 
of, II. 122, 123, 134 ; to many the 
younger daughter of Philip III 

II. 135, note ; attains his majority, 
is repressed by his mother, n. 
136; announces his majority to 
Parlement, ii. 137 ; marries Anne 
of Austria, ii. 138; takes up 
Luynes, ii. 140 ; turns to Marie 
de’ Medici, restores Church Pro- 

erty in B6arn, ii. 143 ; sweeps 
outh-West France, makes terms 
with Rohan, 11. 144 ; is reconciled 
to Marie de’ Medici, ii. 145; 
dangerous illness of, ii. 147, 152, 
153, 154, 156, 159; made Count 
of Barcelona, ir. 166 ; death of, ii. 
167 ; his rdations with Cinq- 
Mars, II. 173 ; his attitude towards 
the Parlement, ii. 175 ; compared 
with Henry IV, ix. 177 ; secures 
Cardinal’s hat for Mazarin, ii. 
179. 

Louis XIV, King of France, 11. 
163, 292, 293, 294, 297, 298; 
calls out the arnkre-han, i. 256, 
note; birth of, n. 165, 193, 

198 ; enters Paris, ii. 200 ; pro- 
posal to marry to the Infanta, ii. 
202 ; in love with Marie de’ 
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Mancini, ii. 203 ; opposes Jan- 
senism, II. 207, 21 1, 212 ; char- 
acter of, II. 213, 214, 215 ; an 
“ architect of revolution,” ii. 214 ; 
his advice to the Dauphin, ii. 215 
and note ; ill-health of, 11. 216 ; 
and the financial disorder, ii. 218 ; 
his system of autocracy, ii. 219 ; 
his Councils, ii. 220 ; his relations 
with the provincial Hats^ ii, 221 ; 
his conception of glory, ii. 222; 
his attitude towards agriculture, ii. 
226 ; his encouragement of French 
apprentices, ii. 227*; regards the 
sea as a “ capricious element,” ii, 
230; treats Spain with contempt, 
II. 231 ; his harshness to the Pope, 
obtains reversion of Lorraine, n, 
232 ; offers to become Spain’s ally 
against England, ii. 233 ; declares 
war on England, deliberate 
campaigns of, ii. 234 ; skilful 
diplomacy of, ir. 235 ; weak points 
of, II. 236 ; his reform of the army, 
II. 238, 239 ; his campaign in 
Holland, ii. 240, 241 ; his 

successfhl sieges in Flanders, ii. 
243 ; military longueurs of, ii. 
242, 245 ; called Louis le 

grandi n. 246 ; his intrigues with 
England, alliance with Branden- 
burg, seizure of Strassburg, ii. 
247; his ultimatum to Spain, ii. 
248; marries Madame de Main- 
tenon, iL 250, 251, 252; 

quarrds with Pope and Jansenists, 
II. 254 ; hopes to kill Protes- 
tantism, II. 255 ; wants poli- 
tial unity, ii. 256 ; bombards 
Genoa, ii. 258, 259 ; invades 
Cologne, Li^ge, and the Palatinate, 
besieges Philippsburg, ii. 260 ; at 
war with Europe, ii. 261 ; his 
successes in the Low Countries 
and Savoy, ii. 262, 263 ; his failure 
due to the Grand Alliance, ii. 263 ; 
fails to enlarge France at the 
expense of the Empire, n. 264 ; 
arranges partition treaty with 
William of Orange, ii. 265 ; accepts 
the will of Charles II of Spain, 
II. 266 ; violates peace, ii. 267 ; 
willing to treat, negotiates with 
Dutch, n. 273 ; claims Malplaquet 


as a victory, ii. 275, note ; his 
advice to his grandson, ii. 276 ; 
his concessions at Peace of 
Utrecht, ii. 280 ; his gains at 
Peace of Utrecht, ii. 281 ; misery 
in France during closing years of 
his reign, repressive measures of, 
II. 282 ; his attitude towards 
Vauban’s proposals for financial 
reform, ii. 284 ; extra-conjugal 
amours of, domestic calamities of 
later years of, ii. 285 ; death-bed of, 
II. 286 ; his advice to his grandson, 
II. 286; Voltaire’s judgment on, 
II. 287 ; death of, ii. 287 ; reaction 
on death of, ii. 290, 291 ; will of, 
II. 291 ; “ CEuvres,” ii. 213, 215, 
216, 218, 220, 221, 226, 231, 235, 
236, 237, 239, 242, 243, 244, 251, 
258, 276. 

Louis XV, King of France, n.' 163, 
286 ; to marry the Infanta, ii, 
297 ; attains his majority, ii. 306 ; 
reign of, ii. 308 sqq. ; character Of, 
II. 308, 309 ; victim of the system 
of the grand monarque, 11. 310 ; 
marries Maria Leczinska, 11. 311 ; 
his quarrel with the Parlements, 
II. 314 ; goes to the front, ii. 321 ; 
his behaviour at the front, n. 322 ; 
his relations with Madame de 
Pompadour, ii. 327 ; attempt on 
his life, II. 329; dissolves Parle- 
ment de Paris, ii. 330 ; decline in 
morals of, ii. 331 ; closing years 
of his reign, ii. 344 sqq. ; intervenes 
in favour of the Jesuits, ii. 344; 
intervenes in favour of d’Aig^illon, 
II. 349 ; dismisses Choiseul, turns 
a deaf ear to the protests against 
Maupeou’s reforms, II. 350 ; death 
of, n. 351. 

Louis XVI, King of France, iii. 
264 ; accession of, ii. 353 ; 
character of, n. 333, 354, 355, 
356» 357; summary of events 
of the early years of his reign, ll. 
357» 358, 360 ; marries Marie 
Antoinette, ii. 349; restores the 
Parlements, ii. 369; dismisses 
Turgot, II. 371; dismisses Necker, 
incurable weakness of, 11. 372; 
dismisses Calonne, il. 374 ; cannot 
conceal his dislike of Necker, ii. 
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378 ; resume of reign of, ii. | 
380 ; at the Seance toy ale of 23 
June, 1789, II. 385, 386, 387, 
388 ; dismisses Necker, 11. 389 ; in- 
nocence of, II. 390 ; recalls Necker, 
visits Paris, ii. 391 ; taken to 
Paris, II. 396 ; defenceless position 
of, II, 395, 396 ; in the power of 
the mob, iii. i, 7; takes oath 
of obedience to the Assembly, in. 
8 ; strict orthodoxy of, contem- 
plates flight. III- II ; suspected of 
collusion with Austria, iii. 13 ; 
accepts the Constitution of 1791, 
III. 14 ; his attitude to the 
European Powers, in. 16 ; dis- 
misses his advisers, ni. 17 ; driven 
to treachery, in. 17; plays into 
the hands of the Republicans, 
dismisses the ministry, in. 18 ; 
suspension of, on 10 August, in. 
21, 24, 25 ; trial and execution 
of, in. 26, 27 ; his remains trans- 

• fened to Saint Denis, in. 226. 

Louis XVII, in, 25 ; death of (1795), 
III. SO ; responsibility for death of, 
in. 55. 

Louis XVIII, King of France, in. 
246; (Monsieur, Comte de Pro- 
vence), in. 20, note ; offered the 
Crown, III. 222 ; enters Paris, 
character of, in. 223 ; treats the 
throne “ asa good arm-chair,” in. 
225 ; his errors of judgment, in. 
226; flies to Belgium, in. 229; 
submits to the position of a consti- 
tutional monarch, in. 248 ; char- 
acter of, in. 249 ; his protest 
against destruction of bridge of 
Jena, in. 249 and note ; re-enters 
Paris, in. 250 ; not responsible for 
results of elections, in. 251 ; dis- 
solves the ckamhre introuvable, 
HI. 256; despair of, in. 258; 
creates 60 new peers, in. 259 ; 
clings to Decazes, in. 262 ; pros- 
perity revived in reign of, in. 628 ; 
illness and death of, Duvergier 
de Hauranne’s comments on 
reign of, ill. 269, 270. 

Louis Philippe, King of France, 
in. 226, 274, 340 ; lias the Crown 
in his grasp, reign of, in. 276 sqq, ; 
accession of, 111.276; character of, 


in. 277; “ leaves out glory,” in. 278; 
and the charter of August, 1830, in. 
279; political astuteness of, in. 
280; makes concessions to Re- 
publican opinion, makes advances 
to England, in. 281; his policy 
of neutrality, in. 281 ; an ab- 
solutist, ni. 282 ; his efforts 
against the Republicans, ni. 283 ; 
jealous of Soult*s ministry, in. 
284; foreign policy of, brings 
Soult’s ministry to an end, in. 
285 ; thwarts the foreign policy 
of Thiers, in. 286; personal 
government of, during Mold’s 
ministry, a stopgap, in. 287 ; 
defeated in Elections of March, 
1839, saved by insurrection of 
May, 1839, III. 288; pacificity 
of, views of, on Quadruple Treaty, 
III. 289 ; forced to be out- 
wardly Bonapartist, not blind 
but impotent, in. 290; visits 
England, ni. 292; ipusillanimous 
foreign policy of, in. 293 ; want 
of nerve and hyper-subtlety of, in. 
294 ; his belief in National Guard, 
III. 295; attempts to review Na- 
tional Guard (24 Feb., 1848), in. 
295; abdicates (24 Feb., 1848), 
goes to St. Cloud and thence to 
England, exciting adventures of, 
in. 295; diplomacy of, in. >298; 
Government of, prepares to render 
armed assistance to the Papacy, 
in. 311 ; in. 321. 

Louis II, the Emperor, i. 86. 

Louis IV, the Emperor, in alliance 
with England, i. 227; meets 
Edward III at Coblenz, i. 229; 
reconciled to France, i, 230. 

Louis, the Child, rules Lorraine, i. 
90. 

Louis Ferdinand, Prince (nephew 
of Frederick the Great), killed at 
Saalfeld, in. 141. 

Louis Ferdinand of Prussia, in. 86, 
note. 

Louis the German, 1. 81, 82, 85. 

Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, 
III. 306. 

Louis, Baron, in. 250, 259; hos- 
tile to de Serre^s proposals for 
electoral reform, III. 261, 
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Louisburg, capture of (1745), n. 
326 ; restored to France, n. 327 ; 
captured by Amherst and Wolfe 
(1758), n. 337. 

Louise Elizabeth, Princess (eldest 
daughter of Louis XV), marries 
Don Philip, ii. 334, note. 

Louise of Savoy, see Savoy, Louise 
of. 

Louisiana, Law becomes conces- 
sionary of, II. 301, 326; cut off 
from Canada, ii. 337; remains in 
French hands, ii. 338; sold to 
United States, iii. 122. 

Lousinot, Guillaume, Bailly of 
Rouen, i. 312. 

Louvel, assassin of Due de Berry, 
executed, iii. 263. 

Louvet, President of Charles VII’s 
Council, I. 288. 

Louvet, attacks ‘Robespierre, iii. 
25 * 

Louvet, Minister of Commerce, iii. 
350, note. 

Louvois, and privileged manufac- 
tories, II. 227 ; and the tariffs, ii. 
228 and note ; and the army, ii. 
238, 242, 256, 258 ; death of, ii. 
264, 283. 

Louvre, the, built by Philip Augus- 
tus, 1. 159, 183, 194, note; 11. 67; 
Guise enters, ii. 78; invested by 
Guise, II. 79, 122, 138, 140 ; Court 
established in, ii. 200 ; east front 
of, II. 215. 

Louvre, Salle du, ii. 100. 

Low Countries, the, ii. 27 ; Louis 
XIV’s successes in, ii. 262 ; 
importance of, for food supply of 
France, ii. 324 ; to be restored to 
Don Philip, II. 334; overrun by 
French armies, in. 46. 

“Loyal Serviteur,” “Histoire de 
Bayard,’* references to, i. 348, 
352, 353» 359, 363, 365, and 
notes ; n. 4 and note, 5. 

Lubeck, Bliicher’s retreat on, iii. 
143, note. 

Lubeck, Treaty of (1629), ii. 155. 

Lubino, Battle of (1812), iii. 184. 

Lucca, closely bound to France, 
III. 120. 

Luce, “ Histoire de Bertrand du 
Guesclin,” i. 204, note. 


Lucerne, Treaty of {1521), ii. 7. 

Luchaire, “ Histoire des institutions 
monarchiques sous Jes premiers 
Cap^tiens,” i. 8g, 95, notes. 

Lugon, Bishop of, see Richelieu. 

Ludovico il Moro, usurps throne 
of Milan, i. 334, 346; Charles 
VIII negotiates with, i. 350 ; 
regains Milan, is blockaded in 
Novara, betrayal, capture, and 
imprisonment of, i. 354. 

Lugdunensis, Roman province of, 
i. 16. 

Lulli, II. 219, 251. 

Lun^ville, iii. 372, 373. 

Lun6ville, Treaty of (1801), ii. 202 ; 
infractions of, m. 120, 121, note, 
X33- 

Lusignan, becomes a direct fief of 
the Crown, i. 146; receives tie 
d’Ol^ron, i. 154; added to royal 
domain, i. 223, note. 

Lutherans, executions of, ii. 18 ; 
relations of Francis I with, ii. 24 ; 
return to the imperial fold, ii. 
161. 

Luttenburg, Battle of (1758), 11. 
336. 

Liitzen, Battle of (1632), n. 159. 

Liitzen, Battle of (1813), III. 197, 
note, 198. 

Luxembourg, Burgundian designs 
on, I. 308 ; II. 124, 159, 161, note, 
245, 247, 248 ; to be surrendered, 
II. 263 ; restored to Spain, ii. 
263; handed to Bavaria, ii. 280, 
note; captured by Jourdan, m. 
65 ; Napoleon looks for compensa- 
tion in. III. 347 ; offered to France, 
II. 365* 

Luxembourg, Duke of, il. 252 ; 
military genius of, ii. 262 ; defeats 
William III at Steinkirk and 
Neerwinden, 11, 262; death of, ii. 
264, 268. 

Luxembourg Palace, iii. 93. 

Luxuries, tax on, imposed by Sil- 
houette, II. 347. ' 

Luynes, Duke of, favourite of Louis 
XIII, II. 140, 141 ; his narrow 
foreign policy, ii. 142; his fatal 
blunder, ii. 143, 145, 14$, 183; 
death of, ii. X43. 

Lyonnais, ii. 118, note. 
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Lyons, i. 3 ; ii. 174 ; capital of Gaul 
and second city in the Roman 
Empire, i. 16; early Christian 
community at, i. 16; Augustus 
at, Claudius born at, i. 16 ; 
centre of cult of Rome and 
Augustus, I. 19 ; reputed martyr- 
dom of Irenseus, Bishop of, i, 22, 
150 ; Innocent IV takes refuge at, 

I. 167, note; grabbed from the 
church by Philip, IV i. 223, note ; 
a pays d'eUction^ i, 259, note; 
trade relations with Florence of, 1 . 1 
334 ; a centre of the silk industry, 

I. 335 ; II. 121 and note; Francis 
I at, II. 10, 125 ; Peace of (1601), 

II. 125, 126; strike at, 11. 314; a 
superior council at, to take over 
judicial work of Parlement de 
Paris, II. 350 ; reaction at, in. 34 ; 
insurgents of, iii. 36 ; capitulation 
of, III. 37 ; atrocities at, iii. 37 ; 
“regeneration” of, iii. 37, note; 
the White Terror at, in. 54; Na- 
poleon I reaches, in. 229 ; Talley- 
rand advises Louis XVIII to go 
to, in. 250; industrial unrest at, 
in. 284 ; radical outbreaks in, in. 
301 ; riots at, in.' 314. 

Lyons, Archbishop of, ii. 81. 

Lyons, Archbishopric of, Capetians 
maintain their influence in, i. 102. 

Lyons, Gulf of, harbours of, not yet 
in hands of Kings of France, i. 
216. 

Lyons, “ Poor Men ” of, i, 150. 

Lys, River, ii. 274. 

Macdonald, Marshal, commands 
Neapolitan army, iii. 84, 87; in 
Catalonia, in. X92 ; defeated at the 
Katzbach, in. 203 ; his escape at 
Leipzig, in. 207 ; forces Napoleon 
to abdicate, in. 219. 

Machault, his ministry a hopeful 
moment, ii, 310; appointed Con- 
troller-General, II. 328; his fin- 
ancial reforms, 11. 328, 329; fall 
of, II. 329; his financial reforms 
abandoned, 11. 330; his naval 
poUcy, n. 33a, 335. 

Mack, General, in, 83; commands 
Austrian army, capitulates at Ulm, 

in. 135. 


MacMahon, Marshal, in. 368 ; at 
Magenta, iii. 331; behind the 
Lauter, iii. 369 ; withdraws from 
the Lauter to the Sauer, is de- 
feated at' Worth, in. 370 ; evacu- 
ates Alsace, in. 370; omits to 
blow up the tunnels of the Vosges, 
in. 371 ; withdraws to Chfllons, 
commands army of Chdlons, in. 
380 ; is ordered to relieve Bazaine, 

III. 381 ; hopeless position of, in. 
382 ; withdraws on Sedan, in. 
383 ; is wounded, in. 384. 

Macon, becomes part of the royal 
domain, i. 155 ; a branch of the 
house of Capet established in, i. 
257 ; surrendered to Burgundy, 
i. 298, 350, note. 

Maconnais, n. 118, note. 

Madagascar, seized by France, n. 
171. 

Madame Royale, Sieyes’ plans for 
her. III. 86, note. 

Madeleine, sister of Louis XI, 
marries heir of Foix, i. 333; 
daughter of Francis I, marries 
James V of Scotland, ii. 28 and 
note. 

Madelin, n. 9, note. 

Madelin, “ Fouch^,” 111. 26, 37, notes. 

“ Mademoiselle, La Grande,” see 
Montpensier, Mademoiselle de. 

Madras, captured by la Bourdonnais, 
II* 325» 326; restored to Eng- 
land, II. 327, 339; besieged by 
Lally-Tollendal, ii. 340; Lally- 
Tollendal fails to take, n. 341. 

Madrid, Francis I imprisoned at, ii, 
18; threatened by Berwick, ii. 
297 ; Murat in, m. 159, 160 ; 
evacuation of, iii. 160 ; Napoleon 
I enters, iii. 165 ; Wellesley fails 
to recover, in, 176. 

Madrid, Treaty of (1526), ii. 15, 19 ; 
repudiated by Francis I, 11. 20, 
143 * 

Madrid, Treaty of (1621), 11. 148. 

Maestricht, siege of, ii. 241, 245; 
Villeroy moves against, ii. 272, 
327 ; III. 28. 

Magdeburg, ceded to Brandenburg, 

II. 188; Prussians fall back on, 

III. 143 ; surrender of, in. 143, 
198, 205 ; Concert of, ii. 261. 
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Magenta, Battle of (1859), iii. 331-2. 
Magnan, General, iii. 317. 
Maguelonne, 1. 168, note. 

Mahan, “Influence of Sea Power 
upon History,” ii. 313, note. 
Maida, Battle of (1806), iii. 138. 
Maignet, in. 37. 

MaiUebois, Marshal, invades West- 
phalia, II. 219 ; in Italy, ii. 322 ; 
III. 66, note. 

“ Maillotins,” revolt of, i. 266. 
Main, River, Prussian base on, in. 

369- 

Maine, i. 131; iii. 34; Philip Au- 
gustus overruns, i. 136, 140; an 
apanage, i. 155 ; Henry III of 
England renounces claims on, i. 
172; added to royal domain, i. 
223 ; given to John eldest son of 
Philip VI, I. 237; threatened by 
the English, i. 288, 289 ; ii. 
225. 

Maine, Charles of (nephew by 
marriage of Charles Vll), inherits 
the Angevin claim on the Two 
Sicilies and bequeaths it to Louis 
XI, I. 346. 

Maine, Charles Duke of (brother- 
in-law of Charles VII), i. 299. 
Maine, Duke of, illegitimate son of 
Louis XIV, II. 286, 291. 

Maine, Sir Henry, “Ancient Law,” 

I. 38, note. 

Mainmorte to be abolished, ii. 
386. 

Maintenon, Madame de, domes- 
ticity of, II. 215 ; marries Louis 
XIV, II. 250, 257, 286 ; 

called** Madame de Maintenant,” 

II. 286, note. 

Mainz, taken, ii. 261, 270 ; taken 
(1792), III. 23 ; annexed by France, 

III. 28 ; resistance and fall of, in. 
34; joins Confederation of the 
Rhine, in. 138 ; France demands, 
III. 345- 

Mainz, Archbishop of, reconciled to 
France, i. 230. 

Mainz, Elector of, ir. 184, 202 ; joins 
Grand Alliance, ii. 261, 267. 
Mainz, Bishop of, iii. 53, note. 
Maison du Roi (household troops), 
cut down by Saint Germain, ii. 
360* 


** Maladie de Fonctionnarisme,” 

II. 212 . 

Malakhoff, iii. 326, 

Malestroit, Truce of (i343)j i* 
231. 

Maleville, L^on de, member of Com- 
mittee for drafting Civil Code, 

III. 1 12 ; Minister of Interior, 
III. 309. 

Malines, ii. 161, note. 

Mallum (or Assembly of Frankish 
Grandes)^ i. 70. 

Malmaison, Napoleon I withdraws 
to, after Waterloo, iii. 244, 250. 
Malmesbury, Lord, sent to negoti- 
ate with France, in. 79 ; ordered 
to leave France, in. 80 ; his 
negotiations (1797), m. 81. 
Malouet, ii. 359, note; his advice 
to Necker, ii. 380 ; on Slates Gen- 
eral of 1789, II. 382, 384. 

Malouet, “ M^moires,” ii. 380, 3S1, 
notes. 

Maloyaroslavetz, Battle of (1812), 

III. 188. 

Malplaquet, Battle of (1709), ii. 
275 - 

Malplaquet, year of, misery in 
France during, n. 282. 

Malta, III. 83 ; seized by Bonaparte, 
III. 82 ; Britain refuses to evacu- 
ate, in. 120, 121, 129, 

MaltoU^ of Philip IV, i. 197. 
Mamelukes, iii. 88. 

Mandat, assassination of, in. 20. 
Manfred, King of Naples and Sicily, 
death of, i. 173. 

Mangot, n. 138, 

Manifesto of the Allies (179a), in. 
20. 

Mannheim, surrender of, 11. 260. 
Manny, Sir Walter, relieves Henne- 
bont, I. 231. 

Mansard, ii. 251. 

Mansfeld, n. 142. 

Mansoureh, Battle of (1250), i. 170, 
227. 

Manstein, premature attack of, in. 
379- 

Mansus, i. 72, note. 

Mantes, i. 215, 254, note. 

Man teuffel, takes Rouen and Amiens, 
III. 396 ; held at bay by Faidherbe, 
in. 396. 
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Mantua, ii. 151, 153, 154; 111.79; 
on side of France, 11. 161 ; key to 
Austrian position, m. 66, 70; 
violated by Bonaparte, iii. 70; 
siege of, raised, iii. 71 ; surrenders 
to Bonaparte, iii, 73. 

Mantua, Duchy of, ii. 151. 

Mantua, Duke of, dies, ii. 139, 151. 

Mantuan Succession, War of, ii. 
156. 

Manuel, iii. 19, 358 ; implicated in 
plot to overthrow the dynasty, iii. 
263. 

Manufactures du Roi^ ii. 227. 

Manzikert, Battle of (1071), i. 104. 

Marais, “Journal,” ii. 311, note, 
316, note. 

Marat, goes into hiding, in. 14; 
his responsibility for the 
September massacres, iii. 23 ; 
admired by Napoleon I, iii. 24, 
note ; arrest of, in. 31 ; murder 
of, in. 36. 

Marbot, General, “ M^moires,” in. 
X40, note. 

Marc, Perrin, execution of, i. 244; 
I. 245. 

Marc d'or, value of, n. 294 ; Law’s 
manipulation of, ii. 301, note. 

Marcel, Etienne, spokesman of the 
Hers Hat in estates of Languedoil, j 
I. 238 ; Provost of the merchants 
of Paris, leads the Estates 
General, i. 242, 243 ; arms the 
citizens of Paris, i. 244; his 
alliance with Charles the Bad, i. 
244 ; at Saint Denis, i. 244 ; 
organises insurrection, i. 245; 
appealed to by the Dauphin for 
protection, i. 245 ; makes the 
Dauphin take the title of Regent, 
i. 245; besieged in Paris, i. 246 ; 
assassination of, i. 246 ; his 
character, i. 246, 247. 

Marcel et Pollio, “ Le Bataillon du 
10 A6ut,” in. 21, note. 

Marchd de S. Honprd, ili. i, 
note. ^ 

Marchfeld, Napoleon deploys troops 
on, HI. 170. 

Marchfield, the, i. 70. 

Mardick, taken and retaken, n. 
185 ; lost to France, n. 201 ; 
handed to England, in. 202; 


Louis XIV makes a harbour at, 11. 
278 ; works at, to be destroyed, 
II. 296, 

MarechalSt position of, i, 256. 

Maret, resumes the Secretariat of 
State, in. 219. 

Margaret, Queen of England, i. 
310. 

Margaret of Provence, Queen of 
France, i. 163, 178. 

Margaret, daughter of Louis VIII, 
marries Henry, eldest son of 
Henry II of England, i. 125. 

Margaret, daughter of Philip III, 

I. 221. 

Margaret, daughter of Mary of 
Burgundy, i. 332 ; betrothed to 
the Dauphin, i. 333. 

Margaret, sister of Henry II, marries 
Emmanuel Philibert of Savoy, n. 
42. 

Margaret of Angoul6me, visits 
Francis I at Madrid, ii. 19, 29. 

Margaret of Austria, negotiates Peace 
of Cambrai, ii. 22; death of, ii. 24. 

Margaret of Flanders, daughter of 
Baldwin IX, her marriages, 1. 171 ; 
wife of Philip the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy, England and France 
seek alliance with, i. 260. 

Margaret of Valois, proposal to 
marry her to Henry of Navarre, 

II. 63 ; married to Henry of 
Navarre, ii. 65 ; divorce of, n. 
122. 

Margaret of York, marries Charles 
the Bold, I* 336. 

Maria Leczinska, daughter of 
Stanislas, ex- King of Poland, 
marries Louis XV, ii. 311; 
character of, ii. 311 ; her journey 
to Paris, ii. 31X. 

Maria Thpresa, daughter of Philip 
IV of Spain and wife of Louis 
XIV, her claim to the Spanish 
throne, ii. 233 ; claims the Low 
Countries, ii. 233; her exclusion 
from the succession, n. 234; re- 
nounces claim to Spanish throne, 
II. 264, 285; death of, ii. 286. 

Maria Theresa, the Empress, ii. 
315 ; succession of, ii. 3x8 ; sur- 
renders Silesia and Glatz to 
Prussia, II. 320 ; makes advances 
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to France, ii. 322, 323 ; plans in- 
vasion of Bohemia, 11. 323. 

Marie, in the Provisional Govern- 
ment, III. 297, 300; member of 
Executive Committee, iii. 301, 
302, note. 

Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, 
marries the Dauphin, ii. 349 ; 
character of, ii. 354, 357 ; promotes 
Austrian interests, ii. 362, 363 ; 
Vergennes refuses to listen to her 
appeals in favour of Austria, ii. 
365 ; intri^es against Calonne, 
II, 374; dislikes Necker, 11.378; 
nearly murdered at Versailles, ii. 
396 ; III, 17, 20, note ; a prisoner 
in the Temple, iii. 25 ; execution 
of, III. 37 ; her remains transferred 
to Saint Denis, in. 226; and 
Charles X, iii. 270. 

Marie Louise, the Empress, iii. 
217; Talleyrand favours her re- 
gency, III. 218 ; leaves Paris, iii. 
218 ; exiled to Parma, in. 220. 

Marienburg, ii. 41 ; France receives, 
II. 203. 

Marienthal, Battle of (1645), ii, 185. 

Marignano, Battle of (1515), ii. 6, 25, 
32- 

Marillac, Michel -de, his account of 
the death of Concini, ii, 141, note. 

Maritime Alps, iii, 84. 

Maritime Powers, agree with the 
Emperor Leopold I, n. 267. 

Marius, sent to Gaul, entrenches 
himself at Saint Rtoy (Glanum), 
defeats Teutones and Ambrones 
near Aix, 1. 12 ; his name confused 
with the Three Maries, i. 21, 
note. 

Marlborough, John Churchill, Duke 
of, n. 268, 269; determines to 
strike on the Danube, ii. 269 ; 
marches on the Danube, meets 
Prince EugSne, shares command 
with Prince of Baden, moves up 
the Rhine and isolates Augsburg, 
II. 270 ; wins the Battle of Blen- 
heim, II. 271 ; defeats Villeroy at 
Ramillies, n. 272 ; hard pressed 
in the Netherlands, inflexible at- 
titude of, II. 273 ; wins Battle 
of Oudenarde, ii. 273, 274 ; takes 
Lille, II, 274 ; his forces starved 


and reduced and his ascendancy 
threatened, ii. 276 ; captures 
B^thune, Aire, and Saint-Venant, 
n. 277; his campaign of 1711, ii. 
277 ; outwits Villars, and captures 
Douai, II. 277. 

Marie, Thomas de, 1. 113. 

Marmande, massacre of, i. 153, 

Marmont, Marshal, his corps passes 
through Ansbach, iii. 135 ; rdieves 
Badajoz and Ciudad Rodrigo, iii. 
177; lin Spain, lii. 192, 193 ; de- 
feated at Salamanca, in. 193 ; left 
to watch Bliicher, iii. 214 ; in 1814, 
III. 216 ; at la F4re Champenoise, 
ni. 217 ; prepares to defend Paris, 
III. 218 ; agrees to evacuate Paris, 
withdraws to Normandy, in. 219 ; 
exile of, in. 229 ; evacuates Paris, 
III. 274. 

Marmont, Marshal, Mdmoires,*’ 
III. 202, note. 

MarmonsetSf restored, i. 267. 

Marne, River, Bliicher advances 
up, III. 213 ; Bliicher in the valley 
of, ni. 215 ; campaign on, in. 216 ; 
allies advance on Paris by, iii, 
217, 218. 

Marot, Clement, n. 44, note, 52. 

Marquisate, the, n. i6x, note. 

Marrast, in the Provisional Govern- 
ment, in. 299, 300 and note ; 
appointed Mayor of Paris, in. 
302. 

Marseilles, Phoceans established at, 
I. 10 ; Scipio at, i. 10, 168, note ; 
Black Death at, i. 235, 335 ; be- 

j sieged by Charles of Bourbon, n. 

i 16; interview between Francis I 
and Clement VII at, ii. 24, 152, 
note ; Galleys of, n. 163 ; Cham- 
ber of Commerce of, n. 227, note ; 
reaction at, in. 34 ; revolt of, in. 
36 ; the White Terror at, in. 54 ; 
learning Russian at, in. 85; 
Duchesse de Berry lands at, in. 
282. 

Marshals, Napoleon’s, deterioration 
in, in. 20. 

Mars-la-Tour, in. 378. 

Mars-la-Tour, Battle of, in. 374, 
375» 376, 380. 

Martial, Apostle of Limoges, i. 
22. 
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Martignac, succeeds VillMe, iii. 272. 

Martin, Saint, of Tours, i. 26, note. 

Martin IV, Pope, orders a crusade 
against the Aragonese in Sicily, 
I. 180 ; death of, i. 180. 

Martin V, Pope, election of, i. 274 ; 
his election ends the great Schism, 
I. 302. 

Martin, ** La Grande Industrie,” ii. 
227, 228, notes. 

Martinique, ii. 326 ; captured by 
England (1762), ii. 338 ; plans for 
French naval concentration at, 
III. 129, 

Mary of Burgundy, daughter of 
Charles the Bold, offered in mar- 
riage to the Duke of Berry, i. 
328 ; Louis XI proposes to marry 
the Dauphin to, i. 332; marries 
Maximilian of Austria, i. 332; 
death of, i. 332. 

Mary, daughter of Charles V, pro- 
posal to marry her to Henry the 
Dauphin, ii, 27. 

Mary of England, marries William 
of Orange, ii. 244. 

Mary Queen of Scots, ii. 33 ; de- 
feat of, at Pinkie (1547), n. 34, 46 ; 
execution of, ii. 77, 78. 

Mary Tudor, marries Louis XII, i. 
363 ; leads him a wretched life, 
i. 364. 

Massa, in. 79. 

Mass^na, Marshal, takes Oneglia, iii. 
46, 64, 69, 71 ; defeated by 
Alvinczy, in. 72, 80, note, 
85; defeated at Caldieros, iii. 
135 ; at Aspern, ill. 169 ; at 
Wagram, in. 170; his invasion 
of Portugal, in. 176 ; retires from 
Torres Vedras, iii. 177. 

Masulipatam, captured by Forde, n. 
341 - 

Matilda, daughter and heiress of 
Henry I of England, marries 
Geoffrey of Anjou, 1. 115. 

Mathieu, “ Concordance de I’^re 
Gr^gorienne, etc.,” and “ Concor- 
dance des Calendriers Gr^gorien 
et Rdpublicain,” iii. 41, note. 

Matthias, the Emperor, death of 
(1619), II. 142. 

Maubeuge, n. 274, 275 ; holds out, 
jn. j8 ; thejraiging of the siege of. 
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the turning-point of the war, in. 
40. 

Mauclerc, Pierre, i. 160 ; sues for 
terms, i. 162 ; his son marries a 
daughter of Thibaut of Cham- 
pagne, i. 165 ; conspires with 
Thibaut against the Crown, i. 
165 ; participates in sixth crusade, 
I. 169. 

Maupas, ni. 316. 

Maupeou, ii. 377; one of “the 
Triumvirs,” n. 344 ; opposes 
Choiseul, ii. 349; Chancellor of 
France, ii. 350 ; supported by the 
Jesuits and by Voltaire, ii. 350. 
Maupertuis, Black Prince reaches, i. 
240. 

Maupoint, “Journal parisien,” i. 

323, note, 324, note. 

Maurepas, ii. 359 and note ; opposes 
Turgot, II. 371 ; reactionary policy 
of, II. 372. 

Maurevel, his attempt on Coligny*s 
life, II. 65. 

Mauriac, Battle of (451), i. 34. 
Maury, “ Les forSts de la Gaule, ” 

I. 1. 

Maximian, defends the Rhine fron- 
tier against the Barbarians, i. 

23* 

Maximilian I, the Emperor, marries 
Mary of Burgundy, i. 332, 340 ; 
marries Anne of Brittany, i. 34I ; 
persuades Henry VII to attack 
France, i. 349 ; claims Artois and 
Franche Comt6, i. 349; his 
fruitless expedition to Itsily, i. 
352 ; adheres to League of 
Venice, i. 352; his indignation 
with France, i. 358 ; invades 
Italy, I. 359, 360; menacing 

attitude of, i. 361; joins Holy 
Alliance, i. 363 ; besieges Milan, 

II. II ; death of, ii. 12. 

Maximilian II, the Emperor, ii. 186, 

187 ; death of, ii. 124. 

Maximilian of Bavaria, n. 143, 147, 
154, 158, 186, 187. 

Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, 
HI. 341 ; his troubles and fate, in. 
341, 342, 347 - 

Maximum, the, Law of, iii. 31, 
36 ; repealed, iii. 51. 

“May Edict,” the, to fix price of 
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shares in Mississippi scheme, ii. 
304 - 

May Edicts, opposition of the Par- 
lements to, ii. 379. 

Maye, River, i. 233. 

Mayenne, becomes a direct fief of 
the Crown, i. 146. 

Mayenne, Charles Duke of, ii. 84; 
made Lieutenant-General, 11. 85, 
94; defeated at Ivry, ii. 95, 98, 
99, 100, 101, 102, 104, 106. 

“ Mayfield,” the, i. 70. 

Mayors of the Palace, Grand 
Viziers, i. 43, 51; exponents of 
aristocratic ideas, i. 53. 

Mazarin, Guilio, Cardinal, n. 112, 
143, 165 ; and the Cardinal’s hat, 
II. 166, note; early career of, ii. 
179; character of, n. 179, 180; 
contrasted with Richelieu, ii. 179, 
note, 180; becomes Chef de' 
Conseil, ii. r8i ; his relations with 
Anne of Austria, ii. 183 ; his 
Flemish policy, ii. 185, 187; 
and the Treaties of Westphalia, 
II. 188 ; his diplomatic ability, ii. 
189 ; useless as an administrator, 
II. 190 ; his indifference to inter- 
nal misery, ii, 19 1, 195, 196, 
197; well received in Paris, 11. 
197 ; makes overtures to Madame 
de Ch^vreuse, ii. 198 ; present at 
capture of Rethel, ii. 199; flies 
from Court, ii, 199 ; his interfer- 
ence in military matters, ii. 199, 
note ; recalled, ii. 200, 201 ; 

refuses to sanction marriage of 
Louis XIV to his niece, ii. 203 ; 
arranges Spanish match, ii. 203 ; 
makes peace of the Pyrenees, ii. 
204 ; his power and splendour, ii. 
204; judgment on his career, 
II. 205 ; his death ends a period, 
II. 21 1 ; his influence on Louis 
XIV, II. 216; his dying request, 
II. 217; his will, II. 217, 222; 
his naval policy, ii. 229, 234. 

Mazarin, “ Carnets de,” n. X92, 
note, 

Mazarin, **Lettres de,” 11. 182, 185, 
187, 189, 190, igr, 193, 194, 195, 
196, 197, 205, notes. 

Mazarin, Michel, receives Cardinal’s 
hat, II. 187. 
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Mazarinades, ii. 195 ; “ Biblio- 

graphie des,” ii. 192, note. 

Mazzini, ill. 311, 312. 

Meaux, the “ Jacques ” defeated by 
Charles the Bad at, i. 246; plot 
for seizing the King at, ii. 61; 
religious reprisals at, ii. 28, 44, 
note; States General to be 
summoned to, ii. 2X ; iii. 214. 

Mecklenburg, ii. X56. 

Mecklenburg - Schwerin, Duke of, 
restored, m. X53; sent to deal 
with Fiereck, iii. 395, 

Medellin, Battle of (1809), iii. X75. 

Mediation, Act of (1803), iii. X2i. 

Medici, the, hostile to France, 
staunch friends of France, i, 334, 
350; II. I. 

Medici, Alessandro de’, established 
in Florence, ii. 22. 

Medici, Catherine de’, Queen of 
France, betrothal of Henry II to, 
11.24,28; Henry’s repulsion from, 
II. 30, 35, 42 ; her part in the con- 
spiracy of Amboise, ii. 49 ; chil- 
dren of (Genealogical Table), ii. 
51; sees her opportunity in the 
death of her son, her policy of 
checks and balances, ii. 52 ; 
summons conference to Poissy, ii. 
54 ; ascendancy of, ii. 47, 55, 57, 
58; recovers Calais, ii. 60, 62; 
swings round to Protestant side, ii. 
63 ; suspected of poisoning J eanne 
d’ Albret, ii. 64 ; determines to rid 
herself of Coligny, ii. 65 ; visits 
Coligny, ii. 66; gives the order 
for the Massacre of Saint Bartholo- 
mew, II. 67 ; avows responsibility 
for massacres, ii. 68, 69, 70, 7X ; 
makes a progress in the south, ii, 
73 ; more than a match for the 
League, ii. 76; attempts to win 
Henry of Navarre to Catholicism, 
II. 77 ; protects Guise, ii. 78, 79, 
81, 145 ; and her sons, ii. 2x6. 

Medici, Catherine de’, “ Lettres of,” 
K- 53, 55, note. 

Medici, Lorenzo de’, ii. 8. 

Medici, Marie de’, marries Henry IV, 
II, 122 and note ; proclaimed re- 
gent, II. 13 X ; accession to power of, 
II. 134, 135 ; bribes the discontented 
Princes of the Blood, ii, 135, note ; 
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inclines to the Guises, ii. 136 ; 
pro-Spanish policy of, ii. 139; 
exiled to Blois, ii. 141; escapes 
from Blois, n. 141 ; again joins 
rebels, ii. 142 ; implores Louis XI 
to make war on the Huguenots, 

II. 144, X45 ; character of, ii. 153; 
her scene with Richelieu, ii. 153, 
256 ; exile and death of, ii. 1 57, 222. 

Medici, Piero de’, accession of, i. 
347 - 

Medina de Rio Seco, Battle of 
(1808), III. 161. 

Mediterranean, the, ii. 221 ; influence 
of, I. 2, 3 ; trade of, i. 216, 217 ; 
galleys of, ii, 230 and note ; French 
maintain supremacy in, ii. 262; 
England obtains a foothold in, ii. 
274 ; England’s power in, iii. 18 ; 
in 1798, III. 83 ; Napoleon men- 
aces British power in, iii. 120; 
Nelson protects, in. 129. 
Mediterranean, expedition of 1849, 

III. 312. 

Medway, River, English fleet burnt : 

in, II. 234, 

Meer Jaffier, ii. 340. 

Mehemet Ali, revolt of, in. 284 j in 
Egypt, nr. 288, 289. 

Melbourne, Lord, good sense of, ni. 
289. 

Melignano, Battle of (1859), in. 332. 
Moline, Jules, “ Le rctour k la terre,” 
I. 5 ; II. 212. 

Mello, II. 166. 

Melun, Paris threatened from, i. 247 ; 
surrendered to the Crown, i. 247 ; 
Schwarzenberg’s cavalry at, in. 
214. 

Melun, Charles of, holds Paris for 
Louis XI, I. 322. 

Melville, Sir James, “ Memoirs,” ii. 
52, note. 

Memel, Frederick William with- 
draws to, in. 148. 

“M^moire Militaire sur I’^mde 
d’ltalie,” in. 65. 

“ Mdmoires de la ligue,” see Goulart, 
Simon. 

“Mdmoires historiques,” in QEuvres 
de Louis XIV,” ii. 212, note. 
Mendicant Orders, their quarrel with 
the University, i. 212 ; in the Uni- 
versity of Paris, i. 214. 

voii. in. —32 


Mendoza, Spanish Ambassador, ii. 
96. 

Menin, to be occupied by Dutch 
troops, II. 281. 

Menou, General, and the riot of 20 
May, 1795, III. 54; commands 
army of Egypt, in. 89 ; becomes 
a Mohammedan, in. 89, note; 
capitulates, in. 90. 

Menshikoff, sinks the Russian fleet, 
in. 325. 

Mentana, Battle of (1866), in. 348. 

Mercantile system, the, in. 300. 

Mercenaries, employed by Charles 
V, I. 256 ; by fochelieu, n. 162 ; 
II. 222. 

Mercer, “ Journal of the Waterloo 
Campaign,” in. 241, note ; moves 
cavalry at the trot, iii. 241, note. 

Mercier, on Saracen invasion, i. 56, 
note, 

Mercceur, Duke of, n. 99, 107, 197, 
204. 

Mercceur, House of. Cadets of Lor- 
raine, ii. 92, note. 

Mercuriale of 1559, the, n. 46. 

Mercy (Austrian General), ii. 182, 
184 ; defeats Turenne at Marien- 
thal, II. 185 ; defeated and killed 
at Nordlingen, ii. 185. 

Mercy, Austrian Ambassador at 
Paris, II. 316, 351. 

M6rd, Poltrot de, n. 59. 

Merk, Seigneurie of, i. 248. 

Merlin of Douai, Minister of Justice 
under Directory, in. 62, note ; en- 
ters Directory, in. 78; ejected 
from Directory, in. 86. 

Merlin of Thionville, in. 16. 

Merovingian Royalty, nature of, i. 
42, 43 ; its weakness owing to 
custom of dividing patrimony, i. 
44. 

Merovings, slackening in their tide 
of conquest, i, 50; eclipse of, i. 

52. 

Merovius, descent of Frankish kings 
from, I. 42. 

Mersen, Treaty of (870), I. 86 and 
note. 

Messina, Treaty of (1191), i. 137 
and note. 

MHiers, organization of labour in, 
I, 210 ; n. 257. 
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Metternich, “ Mdmoires,” in. 173* 
note ; policy of, in. 196 ; proposes 
mediation, in. 200 ; signs Treaty 
of Chaumont, ni. 215 ; at the 
Congress of Vienna, in. 228 ; at 
Conference of Laibach, in. 267 ; 
fall of, in. 3 II. 

Metz, I. 308 ; resistance of, i. 309 ; 

II. 36, 247 ; Napoleon III at, in. 
368; Napoleon III decides to 
concentrate at, in. 372, 373 ; its 
attraction for Bazaine, in. 375, 
376, 378 ; the French thrown back 
on, in. 380 ; MacMahon ordered to 
relieve, in. 381 ; investment of, 
ni. 391, 392; surrender of, in. 
393 > 394; demanded by Bismarck, 

III. 399- 

Metz-Verdun road, the, French 
withdra'wby, iii. 374, 377. 

Meulan, i. 254, note; county of, 
added to Capetian domain, i. 

' 145- 

Meuse, River, Ripuarian Franks 
reach, i. 34; fortresses of, ii. 
269, 272, 277; Blucher crosses, 
in. 112; MacMahon’s attempt to 
cross, in. 381 ; Germans occupy 
bridge over, in. 382 ; MacMahon 
fails to break the bridges of, ill. 

383- 

Mexico, intervention of France in, 
III. 340 ; French expedition to, 
in. 34i» 344* 

Mezidres, the French line of retreat, 
in. 382, 383 ; Ducrot advises 
retreat on, in. 384 ; French re- 
treat on, cut off, in. 385. 

Miausson, River, i. 240. 

Michelet, in. 347. 

Mignard, n. 251. 

Mignet, Rivalitd de Franfois I et 
de Charles Quint,” ii. 10, note. 

Milan, i, 138 ; entry of Louis XII 
into, I. 254; reconquest of by 
Ludovico il More, i. 254; origin 
of French claim on, i. 269 ; 
Francesco Sforza in, i. 310 ; 
claims of Charles of Orleans on, 
I. 310; sends help to Louis XI, 
i. 322 ; throne of, usurped by Lu- 
dovico il Moro, I. 334; investi- 
ture of, in hands of the Emperor, 
i. 343 ; encroachments of Venice 


on, I. 3.^6 ; claim of House of 
Orleans on, i. 346; equivocal 
attitude of, i. 350 ; joins League 
against Charles VIII, i. 352 ; 
claims of Orleans on, i. 353; 
Louis XII enters, i. 355, 357; 
threatened by the French, i. 363 ; 
the Sforzas re-established in, i. 
363 ; surrendered by la Tremoille, 
i. 363, note ; ii. 5,6; capture of, 
II. 7 ; besieged by Emperor Maxi- 
milian, II. II ; evacuated by im- 
perialists, II. 17; recovered by 
Lautrec, ii. 21 ; Francesco Sforza 
a tributary prince in, ii. 22, 27, 
124, 148 ; goes to Archduke 
Charles, ii. 265 ; occupied by 
Sardinia, ii. 316, 323 ; rising in, 
against Austria, iii. 311. 

Milan, Duke of, turns from 
Burgundy to France, i. 332. 

Milan, Edict of (313), i. 22. 

Milanese, the, conquest of, 1.254; 
lost to France, ii. 14; French, 
driven from, by Charles of Bour- 
bon, II. 16 ; to be exchanged for 
Lorraine, ii. 265. 

Milice hourgeoise^ ii. 194. 

Military Law of January, 1868, iii. 
348. 

Military reforms, of Choiseul, ii. 348. 

Military school, founded by the 
Comte d’Argenson, ii. 329. 

Military strength of France, ii. 162. 

Military strength of the Allies of 
France, ii. 161. 

Militia ordonnance of 1674, 11. 238. 

Militia, organized by the Comte 
d’Argenson, ii. 329, 

Millesimo, Battle of (1795), iii. 69. 

Mincio, River, passage of, forced, 
xn. 70, 333- 

Minden, Battle of (1759), n. 342. 

Ministers of Louis XVI, Table of, 
II- 358, 359» note. 

Minorca, surrenders to England, 
II. 274; ceded to England, ii. 
280 ; promised to Spain, il. 315 ; 
guaranteed to France, ii. 334; 
capture of, ii. 335; restored to 
England, n, 344; captured and 
handed to Spain, 11. 364. 

Miquelon, handed to France, n. 
344» 364. 
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Mirabeau, sits among the tiers 
Hat, ii. 381 ; on N acker’s 
opportunity, ii. 383, 384 ; on the 
Seance toy ale of 23 June, 1789, 

II. 386 ; thinks of Orleans as a 
possible regent, ii. 388, note; 
his reply to Brezd, demands the 
withdrawal of the troops, ii. 389 ; 
suggests a civic guard, ii. 390 ; 
on Seance of 4 August, ir. 393, 
note ; advocates the absolute veto 
of the Crown, ii. 395; suspected 
of complicity in events of 5 and 
6 October, 1789, ii. 397 ; iii. i ; his 
“Notes for the Court,” iii. 2; 
character of, iii. 2, note, 5 and 
note; and the Family Compact, 

III. 8 ; compared with Danton, 
III. 35. 

Mirabeau, “ Coirespondance de 
Mirabeau avec le Comte de la 
Marck,” n. 354, 383, 386, notes; 
in. 2, note. 

Miramon, leads aristocratic party 
in Mexico, in. 340, 342. 

Miranda, iii. 28. 

Mirebeau, John defeats Arthur at, 
1. 141. 

Miromesnil, opposes Calonne, 11. 
374 - 

Miron, his account of the massacre 
of Saint Bartholomew, n, 67, 
note. 

Misery of the people, n, 212. 

Missi, I. 70. 

Missi Dominici of Charlemagne, 
I. 74 and note. 

Missiessy, at Rochefort, in. 129, 130. 

Mississippi scheme, 11. 290, 301 
sqq. 

Missus a latere, a royal official, i. 
40. 

Mitrailleuses, in the Franco- 
Prussian War, in. 265. 

Mitylene, French expedition to, i. 

354. 

“ Mixed tribunals,” iii. 317. 

Mobilization of 1793, in. 27; im- 
portance to France of rapidity in, 
III. 364. 

Mockern, Battle of (1813), in. 
206. 

Modena, Duchy of, i. 343 ; on the 
side of France, II. i6x; made in- 


dependent, II. 327; in. 72, 79; 
Austria protector of, in. 310. 

Modena, Duke of, in. 70, 79. 

Moderates, the (or “Plain”), in 
1794, in. 49; in the ascendant, 
in. 50 ; in full swing of reaction, 
in. 51 ; stop short at royalism, 
111,54; triumph of, in. 54; and 
the monarchy, in. 54. 

Mohacs, Battle of (1687), n. 259. 

Mohammed Ali, his case taken up 
by the English in India, n. 338. 

Mohammedanism, attracts Napoleon 
I, m. 1 15, note. 

Moldavia, Joseph II’s designs on, 
II* 363 ; ni. 147 ; to be evacuated, 
in. 153. 

Mol^, Count, in. 304, note, 
307 ; enters the ministry, in. 
257 ; Minister of Foreign affairs, 
in. 286 ; his policy and tact, 
in. 286 ; establishes France on 
Southern shores of Mediter- 
ranean, in. 287; his diplomatic 
successes in Belgium, Italy, and 
Greece, the tool of Louis Philippe, 
in. 287; defeated at Elections, 
March, 1839, in. 288 ; summoned 
by Louis Philippe, ni, 295 ; in 
opposition, in. 323. 

M0I6, Mathieu, M^moires,” n. 175, 
193, notes. 

Molilre, ii. 219, 251. 

Molina, ii. 329, note. 

Molinists, ii. 329. 

Mollien, becomes Finance Minister, 
in. 229. 

Mollwitz, Battle of (1741), n. 319. 

Moltke, von, on Battles of Ligny 
and les Quatre Bras, in. 237, note ; 
his calculations, in. 359, 360, 
362 ; anxious to force on war, 
in. 366, note, 368 ; his plan 
of campaign, ni, 369, 372; his 
advance delayed, in. 373, 374, 
376, 377 ; in doubt as to French 
movements after Mars-la-Tour, 
III* 378 ; at Gravelotte, iii. 379 ; 
his plans after Gravelotte, ni. 
381 ; meets de Wimpffen at 
Donchdry, in. 385; lays undue 
stress on importance of Paris, in. 
389 ; strikes at Paris, in. 391 ; 
before Paris, ni. 396. 
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Monarchists, iii. 54; cleavage be- 
tween Regicides and, iii. 49. 
Monarchy, the, absolutism of, i. 
316 ; catastrophe of, explained, ii. 
3x1. 

Monceaux, ii. 106. 

Moncey, in Spain, iii. 65 ; advances 
into Valencia, m. 160. 

Mongon, Treaty of {1626), ii. 149, 
150 and note, 15 1. 

Mondego Bay, Sir A. Wellesley 
lands at, iii. 161. 

Mondego, River, Mass^na’s advance 
along, III. 176. 

Mondelheim, meeting of Prince 
Eugene and Marlborough at, ii. 
270. 

Mondovi, Battle of (1795), m. 69. 
Monfalcone, handed to France, xii. 
171. 

Monge, III. 21, note. 

Mods, ii. 64, 245; capture of, ii. 
262, 274 ; Marlborough and 

EugSne advance upon, ii. 275; 
capitulation of, ii. 275, 323 » 334 J 
III. 18, 25. 

Mons-en-Pevele, Philip IV defeats 
Flemings at (1304), 1. 184. 
Monsieur, Comte de Provence, see 
Louis XVIII. 

Monsieur, Peace of (1576), ii. 6g, 
70, 71, 72, 73. 

Montagnard Jacobins, ii. 357. 
Montaigne, ii. 89, iii. 
Montalembert, iii. 352; in opposi- 
tion, III. 323. 

Montalivet, iii. 218. 

Montauban, a pays {THectiont 

I. 259, note ; ii. 70 ; attacked by 
Luynes, ii. 143, 144. 

Montbarey, succeeds Saint-Germain, 

II. 361. 

Montb^liard, retained by France, in. 

225. 

Montcalm, in Canada, ii. 335, 337 ; 
defends Quebec, ii, 337; death 
of, n. 337, 342- 

Mont-Cassel, Battle of (1328), i. 

226. 

Mont-Cenis, Pass of, ii. 6 ; in. 45. 
Montcontour, Battle of (15G9), n. 
62. 

Montdidier, returns to French alle- 
giance, I. 328 ; II. 5, 


Montebello, Battle of (1859), iii. 
331- 

Montenotte, Battle of (1795), ni. 

69. 

Montereau, interview of (1419), i. 
280, 281, 282 ; murder of, i. 287 ; 
Victor seizes passage of Seine at, 
in. 214. 

Montespan, Madame de, mistress of 
Louis XIV, n. 285. 

Montesquieu, ii. 355 ; Lettresper- 
sanes,”n. 305, note ; “ I’Esprit des 
Lois,” II. 331 ; minister of Louis 
XVIII, HI. 225. 

Montesquiou, murderer of Cond6, 
II. 62 ; in Savoy, in. 23, 

Montferrat, II. 15 1, 153, 154, 155, 
156, 322. 

Montferrat, Marquisate of, seized 
by Charles Emmanuel of Savoy, 
II. 139. 

Montfort, i. 161. 

Montfort, Amauri, Count of, suc- 
ceeds his father, i. 153 ; implores 
Philip Augustus to intervene in 
Albigensian Crusades, i. 153 ; re- 
nounces his claim in favour of 
the Crown, i. 154. 

Montfort, John, Count of, claims 
succession of Brittany, is be- 
sieged at Nantes, captured, and 
thrown into the Louvre, i. 231 ; 
becomes Duke of Brittany, i. 254. 

Montfort, Simon, Count of, organ- 
izes the districts conquered in 
the Albigensian Crusades, i. 
152; replaces Raymond VI of 
Toulouse, i. 153; killed at Tou- 
louse (1217), I. 153. 

Montgomery, kills Henry II in a 
tournament, ii. 42 ; holds Rouen 
for the Huguenots, ii. 58. 

Montigny-le-Grange, m. 379. 

Montlh^ry, plot to seize Louis IX 
at, i. 163 ; Jean Sans Petit with- 
draws to, I. 277 ; Battle of (1465), 
i. 322. 

Montmajour, i. 21, note. 

Montmartre, struggle for, in. 218 ; 
cannons dragged to, in. 401. 

Montm^dy, ii. 41 ; acquired by 
France, ii. 203 ; MacMahon 
moves in direction of, in. 381. 

Montmirail, Battle of (1814), iii, 213. 
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Montmorency, i. i6i; French 
plenipotentiary at Vienna, iii. 
267; replaced by ChiLteaubriand, 
in. 268, note. 

Montmorency, Anne Due de. Con- 
stable of France, Francis I fells 
under the influence of, ii. 24, 32 ; 
defeated at Saint-Quentin, ii. 36 ; 
disappears from Court, ii. 47 ; re- 
conciled to the Guises, ii. 53 ; 
captured at Dreux, ii. 59; killed 
at Saint-Denis, ii. 61. 
Montmorency, Charlotte de, 11. 129. 
Montmorency, Fran9ois Due de, 
negotiates a defensive alliance 
with England (1572), n. 64, 70, 
71 * 

Montmorency, Henri II Due de, 
gains a naval victory over the 
Huguenots, ii. 149; raises re- 
volt in Languedoc, ii. 157 ; execu- 
tion of, II. 157, X77. 
Montmorencys, the. Genealogical 
Table showing their connexion 
with the Colignys, ii. 39; their 
struggle with the House of Guise, 

II. 32 sqq. 

Montmorin, succeeds Vergennes, ii. 
366 and note. 

Montpellier, belongs to Aragon, 

I. 168, note, 173; Council of 
prelates at, i. 153 ; bought by 
Philip VI, I. 237 and note ; 
Charles the Bad acquires, i. 254 ; 
head-quarters of Jacques Coeur, i. 
312 ; defended by Damville, ii. 71, 
no ; Rohan holds out in, ii. 144 ; 
Peace of (1622), 11. 144 ; Treaty 
of, II. 149. 

Montpensier, Duke of, a candidate 
for the hand of a Spanish princess, 

III. 292. 

Montpensier, Louis VIII dies at, i. 
154 * 

Montpensier, House of, cadets of 
Bourbon, n. 15. 

Montpensier, Duke of, commands 
in Italy, i. 352. 

Montpensier, Catherine Duchess of, 

II. 96, X04. 

Montpensier, Mademoiselle de, 
“M6moires,’* ii. 186, note, 187, 
note, rgo, note, 196, note; shuts 
the gates of Orleans against 


the Royalists, ii. 199 ; enters 
Orleans, ii. 200, note; remains 
recalcitrant, ii. 201. 

Montreal, capitulation of, ii. 338. 

Montreuil-sur-mer, the dowry of 
Roxale, first wife of Robert the 
Pious, 1. 100, note, 248. 

Mont-Saint-Jean, Bliicher decides 
to march on, iii. 239 ; the Prus- 
sians march on, iii. 241. 

Mont-Saint-Michel, defies the Eng- 
lish, I. 279. 

Mont Val^rien, sortie from, iir. 
397; defies the Communists, in. 
401. 

MonU de Piete, iii. 319. 

Moore, Sir John, in Spain, iii. 165 ; 
pursuit and death of, iii. x66. 

Moras, ii. 346, note. 

Morat, Battle of (1476), i. 331. 

Moravia, 11. 167 ; Napoleon I in, nr. 
136. 

Moreau, in. 64, 72, 84, 87; his 
cavalry capture the Dutch fleet, 
ui. 45 ; his famous retreat, in. 
73 ; crosses Rhine at Kehl (1797), 

III. 74 ; conspires against Napo- 
leon, exile of, in. 123. 

Moreau de S^chelles, n. 346, note. 

Morny, in. 316 ; his relations with 
Ollivier, in. 340. 

Morocco, Louis Philippe draws 
back in, in. 292. 

Morris, Gouvemeur, on the Siance 
toy ale of 23 June, 1789, n. 386, 
note. 

Mortain, becomes a direct fief of 
the Crown, 1. 146; alienated as 
an apanage, i. 223 ; belongs to 
Charles the Bad, i. 237. 

Mortemer, Battle of (1054), ^01. 

Mortier, Marshal, invades Hanover, 
in. 122 ; in 1814, in. 216 ; at La 
F6re Champenoise, in. 217 ; pre- 
pares to defend Paris, ni. 218. 

Moscow, Napoleon I does not intend 
to be i:awn to, in. 179 ; Russians 
fall back towards, in, 184 ; 
Napoleon at burning of, in. 187 ; 
should Napoleon have perished 
at ? III. 247. 

Moselle, the, Department of, de- 
manded by Bismarck, iii. 399. 

Moselle, River, ii. 26 x, 269, 270 ; in. 
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79; public opinion demands a 
battle on, iii. 372, 373; Prus- 
sians cross, III, 374, 378. 

Moskowa, River, Battle of, see 
Borodino, Battle of. 

Motteville, Madame de, “ M6- 
moires,” ii. 179, 181, 185, 190, 
i93» 1971 203, 204, notes. 

Mofu Proprio of Pius IX, iii. 314, 

315* 

Moulins, III. 93 ; a pays d'election^ 
I. 259, note; Francis I meets 
Charles of Bourbon at, ii. 15, 16, 
117, note. 

Moulins, enters Directory, in. 86, 

Mounier, ii. 384; iii. 257, 262; 
Secretary of the Estates of 
Dauphin^, ii. 377; in the First 
Constitutional Committee, ii. 392, 
note. 

“ Mountain,” the, aims at centrali- 
zation, III. 24 ; and the execution 
of the king, iii, 26 ; and the hege- 
mony of Paris, ill. 29, 30. 

Mount Tabor, Battle of (April, 
1799), m. 88. 

Moustier, in. 349. 

Mouton, Marshal, see Lobau, Count 
of. 

Mouzon, bridge at, over Meuse, 
French cross by, in. 382. 

“ Movement ” party, in. 292. 

Moyenvic, ii. 157. 

Mozhaisk, iii. 188. 

Miihlberg, Battle of (1547), n, 34. 

Mundium^ resembles Homan and 
Gallic patronage, i. 9, 39. 

Munich, ii. 186; Austria recovers, 
n. 320. 

Municipal Law of 1789, in. 3. 

Municipal organization, complete 
in 1790, in. 3. 

Municipal system of Rome, col- 
lapse of, I. 18, 

Municipalities, creation of, ii. 392 ; 
duties of (1789), HI. 3. 

Municipality of Paris, organized, 
ni. 3* 

Munster, peace negotiations at, n. 
187, 237, note. 

Murat, King of Naples, n. 18, note ; 
receives Cldves, in. 137, 138; 
made Grand Duke of Berg, his 
aggressions, in, 138 ; at Eylau, 
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in. 149 ; in Madrid, in. 159, 
160 ; becomes King of Naples, 
in. 160 ; seizes Pius VI, in. 172 ; 
defeated at Vinkovo, in. 188; 
left in command of the army, in. 
190; succeeded by Eugene, in. 
196, 205; at Battle of Leibert- 
wolkwitz, in. 205, 206; remains 
at Naples, iii. 228. 

Murray, takes over Wolfe’s com- 
mand, n. 337; pushes up the 
Saint Lawrence, ii. 338. 

Murray, Sir John, opposed to 
Suchet, in. 208. 

Murzapha Jung, captures Arcot, 
becomes Viceroy, ii. 338. 

Naarden, ii. 241. 

Namur, n. 161, note ; in. 238 ; 
surrenders to the French, n. 262 ; 
captured by William of Orange, 
11. 263, 272; handed to 

Bavaria, ii. 280, note; to be 
occupied by Dutch troops, ii. 
281, 323 ; offeredi to France, 
II. 365; Grouchy follows Prus- 
sians in direction of, iii. 23^; 
Napoleon I believes the Prus- 
sians to be retreating on, in. 
241. 

Nancy, in. 372, 373, 374; taken 
by the French, ii. 160, 245 ; 
garrison of, in. 8. 

Nancy, Battle of {1477), I. 331, 
33«- 

Nancy, Treaty of (1473)* 33 o- 

Nangis, in. 214. 

Nani, n. igo. 

Nantes, in. 51; granted to Nom- 
enoe’s son, i. 84; Bishop of, 
supported by Louis VI, i. XI4, 162 ; 
Montfort besieged in, i. 231; 
Treaty of (1354), i. 238 ; n. 94, 

I note; failure of Vendean attack 
on, in. 34; atrocities at, in. 37; 
Duchesse de Berry at, in, 282. 

Nantes, Edict of (1598), n. 47, 48, 
50, 56, 109, no, 1 12, 126, 146, 
152, 229, 256 ; revocation of (1685), 
n. 250, 252, 253, 255, 257, 282. 

Naples, colonized from France, i. 
173 ; Hen 4 of Anjou, claims throne 
of, I. 309 ; Charles VIII marches 
on and enters, i. 351 ; recovered 
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by Gonsalvo da Cordova, i. 352 ; 
French invasion of, i. 355 ; French 
claim on, ii. 10 ; Charles V 
receives investiture of, ii. 14; 
Lautrec before, ii. 21 ; Francis 
of Guise fails to take, ii. 36; in 
revolt, II. 187 ; abandoned by 
France, ii. 273 ; forced to make 
terms, in. 71 ; makes war, iii. 83 ; 
invasion of, in. 122 ; an ally of 
England, in. 123 ; plans for 
English oifensive in, in. 129; 
Murat becomes King of, in. 160 ; 
Murat maintained in, in. 228; 
revolutionary outbreak in, in. 
264, 266 ; constitution proclaimed 
in, 311. 

Naples, Kingdom of, in. 83. 

Naples, Alfonso II of, i. 350 ; abdica- 
tion of, I. 351. 

Naples, Ferdinand I of, i. 334, 344, 
350. 

Naples, Ferdinand II of, i. 354. 

Naples, Ferdinand King of, enters 
Rome, in. 83. 

Naples, Ferdinand I King of, 
Excelmans’ letter to, in. 227. 

Naples, Francis II King of, in. 
336. 

Naples, Frederick King of, succeeds 
Ferdinand II, i. 354; deposed 
and given the Duchy of Anjou, i. 
355; death of, i. 355, note. 

Napoleon I, n. 272, 357, 360, 
361 and note ; in. 225 ; his 
opinion of Turenne, n. 184, note; 
on Battle of Fontenoy, n. 322; 
his supposed dependence on 
Maillebois’ Italian campaign, ii. 
322 ; ni. 66 and note ; on Duke of 
Orleans, n. 388, note; in. 24, 
note ; believes that Brunswick 
could have reached Paris, in. 34, 
note; at siege of Toulon, ni, 
44, 45 ; in the insurrection of 
Vend6miaire, in. 50; imprison- 
ment of, ni. 52, note ; in the 
Italian campaign of 1795, in. 52 ; 
defends the Convention, in. 57; 
at the War Office, in. 64 ; assumes 
command of the army of Italy, 
in. 65 ; his Italian campaign of 
1796, in. 66; makes the army 
self-supporting, in. 67 ; seizes art 


treasures, in, 67, note ; his 
opinion of the Allies, in. 68 ; 
drives a wedge between the Allies, 
in. 69 ; storms the bridge of Lodi, 
enters Milan, establishes the 
Lombard Republic, advances on 
Mantua, forces the passage of the 
Mincio, in. 70 ; holds the Papacy 
to ransom, raids Tuscany, raises 
sieges of Mantua, in. 71 ; places 
Modena under French protection, 
his opinion of Alvinczy, in. 72 ; 
Italian successes of, in. 73 ; 
advances on Vienna, makes terms 
with Austria, in. 74; is attacked 
by Constitutionalists, sends Au- 
gereau to Paris, in. 77 ; alteration 
in position of, relations of with 
the Directory, ni. 78 ; in alliance 
with Talleyrand, in. 78; unfavour- 
able to contemplated invasion of 
England, in. 80 and note ; desires 
to emulate Alexander, fails to 
understand naval warfare, in. 81 ; 
in danger in the Mediterranean, 
captures Alexandria, in. 82 ; 
wins Battle of Aboukir, is recalled 
from Egypt, lands at Frdjus, in. 
87; mSkes the army of Egypt 
self-supporting, dallies with Mo- 
hammedanism, takes the offensive 
in Syria, fights Battle of El Arish, 
takes Jaffa, besieges Acre, in. 88 ; 
returns to France, justification of 
his desertion of his army, in, 89 ; 
eastern aspirations of, in. 90; 
return to France of, in. 90, 91 ; 
his speech to the Anciens, in. 92 ; 
at Saint Cloud, in. 93; in the 
coup d'Hat of Brumaire, in. 93 ; 
meetings in his rooms at the 
Luxembourg, in. 95; statesman- 
ship of, III. 95 ; his reasons for 
desiring peace in 1802, in. ro8, 
no ; dynasty of (Genealogical 
Table), in. 109 ; remedial activity 
of. III. no ; financial measures of, 
in. in ; public works initiated by, 
industrial reforms of, in. 112 ; his 
influence on the Civil Code, ni. 
112, 1 13 ; his settlement of the 
question of Church and State, in. 
114, 115 ; peculiar religious views 
of, makes overtures to Islam, in. 
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1 15 and note; desires an imperial 
crown, III, 1 15 ; makes overtures 
to the Papacy, in. 115, ir6 ; signs 
Concordat, in. 116; reforms the 
University, iii. 118 ; receives first 
Consulship for life, founds Legion 
of Honour, extends amnesty to 
emigr&s, m. 119; his encroach- 
ments in Italy, becomes President 
of Cisalpine Republic, in. 120; 
undermines the Empire, his policy 
in Germany, Switzerland, and 
Holland, scenes with Lord 
Whitworth, under- estimation of 
strength of England, iii. 121; 
places embargo on English 
merchandise, seizes English 
subjects, m. 121 ; conspiracies 
against, becomes Emperor, in. 
123 ; coronation of, indispens- 
able to France, iii. 125; his 
plans for dealing with Eng- 
land, m. 126, 127; “immense 
project” of. III. 127; weak side 
of his character, in. 126 ; naval 
strategy of, in. 129; reproaches 
his admirals, iii. 130; orders 
Villeneuve to enter the Mediter- 
ranean, in. 130; abandons Bou- 
logne expedition, provokes Austria, 
assumes Crown of Lombardy and 
incorporates Genoa with France, 
III. 132 ; moves against Austria, 
III. 133 ; violates Ansbach, forces 
Mack to capitulate, reaches ych 5 n- 
brunn, iii. 134 ; follows the Rus- 
sians into Moravia, in, X36 ; 
dictates Peace of Pressburg, ne- 
gotiates with Prussia, iii. 137; 
confers dignities on his family and 
generals, iii. 138 ; negotiates with 
Fox, III. 138; his provocation of 
Prussia, iii. 140; his warning to 
Frederick William, iii. 140, note; 
prepares to invade' Prussia, retains 
his troops in Austrian territory, 
III. 141 ; in the campaign of Jena, 
HI. 141, 142 ; wins Battle of Jena 
and advances on Berlin, lii. 143 ; 
at Berlin, iii. 143 ; makes ad- 
vances to Prussia and Austria, iii. 
146 ; opposes Russia, his designs 
on Turkey, in, 147; at Eylau, 
III, 148 ; claims Eylau as a victory, 


III, 149 ; negotiates with Austria, 
III. 150 ; welcomes advances of 
Alexander I, iii. 15 1 ; meets Alex- 
ander at Tilsit, III. 152 ; makes 
Treaties of Tilsit, iii. 153 ; his 
oppression of Prussia, iii. 155 ; 
thwarted at Lisbon by Sidney 
Smith, enraged at bombardment 
of Copenhagen, iii. 156 ; difficulty 
in his relations with Alexander I, 
foiled in his attempt to co-opt 
Portuguese navy, iii. 157 ; in Italy, 
III. 158 ; his relations with Spain, 
III. 158, 159; under-estimates re- 
sistance of Spain, HI. 160 ; alarmed 
at course of events in Austria, iii. 
162 ; his meeting with Alexander 
I at Erfurt, in. 1*63 ; takes the 
field in Spain, enters Madrid, lii. 
165; leaves Spain, in. 166; his 
position in 1809, leaves Paris, in, 
167; at Battle of Aspern, his 
perilous position after Aspern, iii. 
169 ; wins Battle of Wagram, iii. 
170; makes advances to Arch- 
duchess Anne, divorces Josephine, 
in. 171 ; his strained relations 
with the Papacy, in. 172 ; his en- 
tanglement in Spain, annexes 
coast-line from the Rhine to the 
Elbe, in. 174 ; forces Prussia and 
Austria into alliance with him, 
in. 178 ; violates Swedish Pomer- 
ania, causes of his breach with 
Russia, in. 179 ; blames himself 
for his failures in Russia and 
Spain, HI. 180, note; modifica- 
tion in his position, awakening 
of national feeling against, m, 
x8i ; Russian campaign of, ni. 
181 sqq, ; at Smolensk, in. 184 ; 
question of his physical health, 
in. 185 ; influenced by political 
considerations, decides to advance 
on Moscow, in. 185 ; at Borodino, 
in. 186; at Moscow, ni. 187; 
nearly cut off at Krasnoi, in. 189 ; 
returns to Paris, complete failure 
of Russian campaign of, in. 190 ; 
recovers his health, in. 19 1, note ; 
his loss of prestige in the Russian 
campaign, in. 192 ; draws on 
Spain for Russian army, wonderful 
energy of, in. 193 ; financial ex- 
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pedients of, fresH Concordat of, 
III, 194, 195 ; the real creator of 
the German nation,” organizing 
brilliancy of, iii. 196 ; at Erfurt, iii. 
197; his army in 1813, iii. 197 
and note; in campaign of 1813, 
advances on Leipzig, in. 198 ; 
wins Battle of Bautzen and signs 
armistice of Plaswitz, in. igg ; 
refuses Austrian mediation, iii. 
200 ; suffers by armistice of Plas- 
witz, in. 201 ; on the Elbe, at 
Dresden, in. 202 ; wins Battle of 
Dresden, causes of his failure in 
1813, III. 203 ; his defeat at Leip- 
zig, in. 207 ; his desperate position 
after Leipzig, in. 209 ; at his best 
in 1814, in. 210, 211 ; rejects terms 
Offered at Frankfurt, in. 211, 212 ; 
in campsugn of 1814, in. 212, 213 ; 
refuses terms offered by the Allies, 
III. 214 ; strategical error of, in. 
214, 215; his campaign against 
Bliicher, iii. 216 ; attacked at 
Arcis, in. 217 ; orders the Empress 
and King of Rome to leave Paris, 
in. 218 ; receives news of capitula- 
tion of Paris, signs Treaty of 
Fontainebleau, in, 219 ; the story 
of his attempt to poison himself, 
leaves Fontainebleau for Elba, in. 
220 ; at Elba, in. 228 ; returns to 
France, in. 229; reaches Paris, 
in. 229 ; his return to France in 
1815, in. 230, 231 ; his decline in 
health discussed, in. 233 ; his 
position and plan of campaign in 
1815, in. 233, 234; numerical 
odds against, ni. 234; his fine 
concentration of his army, in. 234, 
235 ; his dispositions for campaign 
of 1815, in. 236 ; is suffering from 
fatigue, III. 237; his conduct of 
the Battle of Ligny, in. 237; 
fails in activity, in. 239; in a 
fooPs paradise after Ligny, in. 
240, 241 ; at Waterloo, in. 241 ; 
dares not draw back at Waterloo, 
in. 242; blames Ney for “mas- 
sacring the cavalry,” in. 242 ; his 
mistakes in the campaign and 
Battle of Waterloo, in. 244; 
reaches Paris, goes to Malmaison, 
flies to Rochefort, surrenders to 


the English and is conveyed to 
England, in. 244 ; defects in 
his leadership in 1815, in. 245, 
note; sent to Saint Helena, in. 
246 ; his work done, in. 247, 278 ; 
remains of, brought to Paris, in. 
290; tariff wars of, in. 334, 372. 

Napoleon I, “ Correspondance gene- 
rate,” in. 64, 65, 67, 1 12, 137, 138, 
210, 237, notes. 

Napoleon II, see Rome, Napoleon, 
King of. 

Napoleon III, Emperor of the 
French, n. 367 ; in. 359, 363, 365, 
note ; chequered youth of, elected 
to the Assembly, in. 306, 307; 
elected President, in. 308 ; Repub- 
lican instincts of, in. 309; dis- 
misses the Assembly, in. 310 ; 
Italian policy of, publishes the 
“ Edgar Ney Letter,” in. 314 ; dis- 
misses his ministers, his first steps 
towards personal power, in. 315; 
prepares for a couj^ d'Hat, in. 316 ; 
entrusted with the task of draw- 
ing up a Constitution, follows the 
example of his uncle, in. 318 ; 
becomes President for ten years, 
in. 318 and note ; is proclaimed 
Emperor, enters Paris, in. 319 ; 
foreign policy and bungling dip- 
lomacy of. III. 321; unlimited 
power of, in. 321, 322 ; marriage 
of, in. 323 ; in the Crimean War, 
in. 326 ; his relations with Cavour, 
in. 327 ; his difficulties with 
Liberals and Catholics, in. 328 ; 
attempt on the life of, in. 329 ; 
driven into war with Austria, ni. 
330; his campaign in Italy, in. 
330, 331; his incompetence as a 
general, breaks down after Sol- 
terino and concludes Peace of 
Villafiranca, in. 332 ; throws over 
Catholic interests, in. 333; an- 
nexes Nice and Savoy, ni. 334; 
reduces tariffs, in. 335; reverts 
to the party system, in. 337; 
colonial aspirations of, in. 340 ; 
abandons Maximilian of Mexico, 
in. 341, 342 ; interviews Bismarck, 
in. 343 ; error of judgment of, in 
regarding Austria and not Prussia 
as the enemy, in. 344; his de- 
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mands for compensation refused, 
HI. 345 ; issues the “ September 
Circular,” in. 346 ; his speech at 
Lille, III. 347 ; his difficulties in 
Italy, in. 348 ; genuine liberalism 
of, in. 349; negotiates for alli- 
ances, III. 352; his triumph in 
the plebiscite of 1870, iii. 353 ; 
his dilemma in Italy, iii. 354; 
abandons proposed offensive over 
the Rhine, in. 368; makes no 
attempt to be present at Battle of 
Spicheren, in. 371 ; decides to 
concentrate at Metz, in. 372 ; 
hands over the command to 
Bazaine, in. 373 ; capitulates at 
Sedan, ni. 385 ; meets Bismarck 
at Donch^ry, in. 386. 

Napoleon (son of Jerome King of 
Westphalia), marries the daughter 
of Victor Emmanuel, ni. 329. 

“ Napoleon III and Italy,” in. 330. 

Napoleonic dynasty, fall of, in. 390. 

Napoleonic era, the, ni. 287. 

‘‘Napoleonic Legend,” the, in. 
247, 248, 289, 290; undermining 
of, in. 349. 

Napoleonic warfare, in. 39. 

Napoleonic wars, elasticity of 
French regiments in, in. 63. 

Narbonensis, i. 16. 

Narbonne, capital of the Roman 
Province, i. ii ; a maritime town, 
I. II, note ; seized by Atawulf, i. 
33; Saracens at, i. 57; Saracens 
driven out of, i. 61; becomes a 
royal fief, i. 155 ; trade route 
passes through, i. 217. 

Nassau, joins the Confederation of 
the Rhine, in. 138. 

Nassau, Louis of, n. 63 ; seizes 
Mons and Valenciennes, n. 64. 

Nassauers, in Wellington’s army, 
HI. 234- 

“National Assembly of 1789,” n. 
384 ; declares its members inviol- 
able, II. 387; dominated by the 
mob, II. 388 ; to blame for anarchy 
in 1789, II. 389 ; intimidated, n. 
389 ; occupies itself with con- 
struction of a Constitution, ii. 
392; its Constitutional Commit- 
tees, II. 392, 393 and notes; its 
Constitutional decrees, n. 393 


sqq, ; basis of selection of deputies 
to, in. 4. 

National Guard, ni. 8, ii, 20, 
51, 525 54> 57; formation of, ii. 
391 ; organized by Lafayette, ii. 
392 ; called out, in. 217 ; used by 
Napoleon for garrison duty, iii. 
231 ; disbanded, in. 271 ; as 
mediators in 1848, in. 294; de- 
fection of, in. 29s ; Ledru Rollin 
and, III. 298 ; in sortie from Paris, 
in. 397 ; suffered to retain their 
weapons, in. 400; side with the 
insurrectionaries, ni. 401. 

Nationalities, evolution of, i. 142. 

“Nations, the Four,” of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, i. 213. 

Navarre, i. 180 ; College of, i. 212 ; 
House of, a menace to the Crown, 
i. 223, note, 237; enmeshed by 
Louis XI, granted to House of 
Foix, i. 333 ; united to Aragon, 
I. 334; the Beaujeus seek aid 
from, I. 341 ; bound to the Valois, 
I* 343 ; Germaine of Foix’s claim 
on, I. 361 ; Genealogical Table of 
House of, I. 362; Ferdinand of 
Aragon established in, i. 363 ; 
French troops invade, ii. 13 ; 
lightly taxed, ii. 116, note. 

Navarre, Anthony of Bourbon, King 
of, II. 38, 46, 47, 48, 50 ; created 
Lieutenant-General, n. 53 ; be- 
comes a Catholic, ii. 57, 58 ; death 
of, ii. 59- 

Navarre, Anthony of Bourbon, King 
of, “ Letters of,” n. 53, 64, notes. 

Navarre, Charles of, see Charles 
the Bad. 

Navarre, Francis Phoebus of, i. 
333. 

Navarre, Henry of, see Henry IV, 
King of France. 

Navarre, Henry I of, 1. 180. 

Navarre, Jeanne of, wife of Philip 
IV, i. 181 ; leaves Crown of 
Navarre to her son, i. 182 ; brings 
Champagne to the French Crown, 
I. 182, 236. 

Navez, “Les Quatre-Bras, Ligny, 
Waterloo, et Wavre,” in, 231, 
note. 

Navigation Act, imposed by Riche- 
lieu, n. 170. 
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Navy, English, superiority of, m. 
io8 and note ; the great obstacle 
to Napoleon I, in. 127. 

Navy, French, condition of, at out- 
break of Hundred Years War, i. 
230; improved by Charles V, i. 
257 ; n. 150 ; under Richelieu, ii. 
163, 170 ; under Louis XIV, ii. 
229 ; cut down by Regent Orleans, 
II. 293 ; under Fleury, ii. 313 ; 
neglect of, ii. 332 ; improved by 
Choiseul, ii. 348; reconstitution 
of, III. 9; increased after Peace 
of Amiens, iii. 108 ; unprepared- 
ness of, III. 123. 

Nazir Jung, defeat and death of, ii. 

338. 

Neapolitan Bourbons, iii. 83. 

Necker, n. 310; m. 2, 358, 359, 
360; opposes Sartine’s naval ex- 
penditure, II. 362 ; becomes “ di- 
recteur g 6 n<^ial des finances,” 
his reforms, ii. 371 ; his failure to 
confront the real financial prob- 
lem, publishes “ Compte rendu 
au Roi,” fall of, n. 372 ; recalled, 
ii. 378; limitations of, restores 
and dismisses the Parlemeni^ re- 
assembles the Notables, ii. 379 ; 
fails to give a lead, li. 380, 382, 
383 ; opens States General, ii. 383 ; 
not present at the Seance royale, 
II. 386, 387 ; dismissal of, ii, 389 ; 
demands for his recall, ii. 391 ; 
recall of, 11. 391 ; financial scheme 
of, III. 6, II. 

Necker, River, valley of, ii. 270, 

Neerwinden, Battles of (1693), ii. 
262 ; (1793). ni. 28, 38. 

Negapatam, lost by Holland, ii. 364. 

Nelson, iir. 81, 83 ; and the Battle 
of the Nile, iii. 82; assists the 
Neapolitans, iii. 83 ; blockades 
Toulon, III. 129; pursues Ville- 
neuve to West Indies and back, 
joins Cornwallis and Calder, in. 
129; returns to England, joins 
blockading fleet off Cadiz, in. 130 ; 
at Trafalgar, ni. 132. 

‘‘ Nelson Touch,” the, in. 13 1. 

Nemours, Charles, Duke of, step- 
brother of Mayenne, appointed 
Governor of Paris, negotiates with 
Henry IV, n, 96. 


Nemours, Charles Amadeus, Duke 
of, in tlie Fronde, ii. 199. 
Nemours, Gaston, Duke of, see Foix, 
Gaston of. 

Nemours, Jacques d’Armagnac, 
Duke of, I. 324; execution of, i. 
331- 

Nemours, Louis, Duke of, son of 
Louis-Philippe, refuses Belgian 
Crown, III. 281 ; appointed Re- 
gent, in. 291. 

Nemours, Treaty of (1585), ii. 77, 
80. 

Nerac, Treaty of (1579), n. 73, 

Nero, the Emperor, opposed by 
Caius Julius Vindex, i. 19, 20. 
Nervii, the, revolt of, i. 20. 

Nesle, English dross the S.omme at, 

I. 275. 

Nesselrode, signs Treaty of Chau- 
mont. III. 215. 

Netherlands, the, i. 124 ; inherited 
by PhUip II. n. 36, 61, 74, 75, 
166, 260 ; given to the Habsburgs, 

II. 265; fortresses of, garrisoned 
by French troops, n. 267 ; forces 
withdrawn from, n. 269, 272; 
Venddme commands in, n. 273, 
297; overrun by Saxe, ii, 323, 
334 , 342 ; evacuated, in. 25 ; 
Austria’s willingness to abandon, 

III. 228. 

Netherlands, the, King of, rules in 
Luxemburg, in. 347. 

Nette, River, in. 79, 

Neuburg, ii. 237, note; Duke of, 
claims Cleve-Jiilich and Berg, ii. 
128, 129. 

Neufchatel, handed to Prussia, ii. 
279 ; handed to France, Berthier 
becomes Prince of, iii. 137. 
Neumayer, disgraced by Napoleon, 
in. 316. 

Neuss, Charles the Bold besieges, i. 
330- 

Neustria, begins to develop, i. 50; 
** the germ of modem France,” i. 
51 ; becoming defined, i. 52, 53 ; 
lead transferred to, i. 53, 54 ; re- 
volt of, I. 55. 

Neuwied, Battle of (1794), m. 74- 
Nevers, i. 145 ; Count of, i. 134 ; 
campaign in, i. 200; Duke of, 
II, 151, 154, 155. 
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Newfoundland, ii. 276 ; handed to 
England, ii. 279; France makes 
concessions in, ii. 279, 326, 332 ; 
fishing rights on banks of, ii. 344, 

364- 

New France, or Canada, ii. 171. 
New Orleans, foundation of, ii. 
303, 

Ney, Edgar, letter to, published by 
Louis Napoleon, iii. 314. 

Ney, Marshal, threatens Konigs- 
berg. III. 147, 148 ; at Eylau, iii. 
149 ; joined by Soult, iii. 175 ; 
unfitted for high command, iii. 
182 ; in the retreat from Russia, 
III, 189 ; at the Beresina, iii. 190 ; 
on the lower Main, iii. 197; in 
campaign of Bautzen, iii. 198, 
199; watches Bliicher, iii. 202; 
defeated at Dennewitz, iii. 204 ; 
forces Napoleon I to abdicate, ni. 
2ig ; adheres to Napoleon I, in. 
229 and note ; in the Hundred 
Days, III. 232 and notes ; given 
command of Left Wing, in. 236 ; 
fails to rush les Quatre Bras, in. 
238 ,* recalls Drouet d^Erlon, ruins 
his master’s battle and loses his 
own, in. 239; his instructions, 
III. 239, note; leads premature 
cavalry charges at Waterloo, in. 
242 ; ill qualified for his tasks in 
1815 campaign, in. 243 ; at 
Waterloo, in. 244 ; trial and exe- 
cution of, III. 251. 

Nice, III. 333 ; Bourbon retreats on, 

II. 16; III. 211, note; restored 
to Victor Amadeus II, ii. 279; 
taken, in. 23 ; annexed to France 
(i860}, in. 334. 

Nicholas, Emperor of Russia, in. 
323 ; his provocative action causes 
Crimean War, in, 324 ; death of, 

III. 326. 

Nicopolis, Battle of (1396), i. 270. 
Nied (French), River, ni. 373. 

Niel, Marshal, in. 349 ; army scheme 
of, III. 356; death of, iii. 357; 
fails to secure money for his mili- 
tary reforms, in. 360 ; army regu- 
lations of. III. 366. 

Nielsen, The Papacy in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” in. 88, 115, note, 

1 18, note. 


Niemen, River, in. 152; Napoleon 
crosses, in. 183, 196. 

Nieuport, ii. 322, 334. 

Nikolsburg, Bismarck lays down his 
terms at, in. 345. 

Nile, the, Battle of (1798), in. 82, 
87, 89. 

Nimeguen, congress at, ii. 244 ; 
threatened, ii. 269. 

Nimeguen, Treaty of, n. 202, 228, 
note, 245, 246, 248. 

Nlmes, II. 63, 70, no, 155 ; colony 
of Italian traders at, i. 216. 

Niort, captured by Louis VIII, i, 
153 - 

Nive, River, passage of, in. 209. 

Nivelle, Battle of, iii. 209. 

Nivelles, in. 236, 238. 

Nivernais, ii. 225, note. 

Noailles, Count ofi in Catalonia, n. 
261. 

Noailles, Cardinal de. President of 
Council of Conscience, n. 298. 

Noailles, Duke of, at Dettingen, n. 
320. 

Nobility, position of, ll. 211. 

Noblesse^ exempt from fouage^ i. 
259 ; repressed by Richelieu, ii. 
146, 172, 173 ; discredited in the 
Frondes^ ii. 21 1 ; attempt to recall 
them to a share in government, 
II. 291, 292; protest of, against 
Maupeou’s reforms, ii. 350 ; hold 
majority of army commissions, 
II. 361 ; in States General of 1789, 
II. 384 ; begin to join the tiers 
itatf II. 387. 

Noblesse de la Rohct Ii. 119. 

Noel du Fail, “ Propos rustiques,” 
II. 120. 

Nogaret, i. 182; author of the 
parody Scire te volumus,” i, 
187 ; his accusations against 
Boniface VIII, i. 188 ; seizes 
Boniface VIII, i. 189 ; absolved 
by Clement V, i. 190; prime 
mover in attack on Templars, 1. 
191. 

Nogent, Victor and Oudinot at, iii. 

213. , 

Nogent d’Erembert, purchased by 
Philip Augustus, i. 145. 

Noir, Victor, killed by Pierre 
Bonaparte, iii. 352. 
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Nomenoe, Duke of Brittany, i. 84* 

Nootka Sound, iir. 8. 

Nordlingen, Battle of (1634), n. 
160. 

Nordlingen, Battle of (1645), ii. 
185, 186. 

Normand, “La Bourgeoisie fran- 
9aise au xviie Sidcle,” ii. 119, 138, 
igi, notes. 

Normandy, rivalry of, with the 
Capetians, i. 97; receives the 
French Vexin, coalition against, 

I. 10 1 ; centre of gravity of, 
shifted to England, i. 103 ; united 
to Anjou, I. 120, 131, 138; 

invaded by Philip Augustus, i. 
140 ; loss of, I. 142 ; added to 
Capetian domain, i, 145 ; 
acquisition of, i. 146 ; John of 
Gaunt and Knollys in, i. 160 ; 
Henry III of England renounces 
claims on, 1. 172 ; loss of independ- 
ence of, I. 223 ; Charles the Bad 
hatches treason in, nobles of, 
declare against the Crown, i, 239 ; 
Du Guesclin in, i. 253 ; returns 
to England, i. 279 ; organized by 
the English, i. 286 ; revolt against 
English in, i. 299 ; claimed by 
England, i. 301 ; French conquest 
of, begun, i. 305 ; Louis XI in, 

I. 323 ; importance of, i. 324 ; | 
not to go to Louis XI’s brother 1 
Charles, i. 326 ; invaded by ! 
Bretons, i. 326 ; invaded by 
Charles the Bold, i. 328 ; 
“ Exchequer ” of, i. 365 ; inclined 
to Protestantism, n. 57; ii. 95; 
bears heavy burden of taxation, 

II. 116, note ; rebellion in, ii. 196, 
197, 225, note ; successful horse- 
breeding in, II. 226; exposed to 
invasion, in. 34 ; rebellion of, in. 
36. 

Normandy, Charles Dnke of, see 
Charles, Duke of Berry. 

Normandy, John Duke of, see John 
King of France. 

Normans, the, help Robert the 
Pious, I. loi, 

North-German Confederation, the, 
tension between Bavaria and 
Wiirtemberg and, in. 361, note. 

Northmen, settle in France, i. 8; 


first appearance of, pillage Rouen, 
reach Paris, are bought off by 
Charles the Bald, i. 84 ; besiege 
Paris, I. 88 ; bought off by Charles 
the Fat, i. 89 ; settled in Northern 
France, i. 91. 

Norway, promised to Sweden, iii. 
179, note. 

Norwich, Bishop of, leads an 
Urbanist crusade in the Low 
Countries, i. 267. 

Notables, Assembly of (1806), called 
Estates General, i. 364, 365 ; iii. 
3 ; Assembly of (1527), ii. 21, 49, 
107, 108, note, 119, note; (1617), 
n. 141; {1626-7), II* 168, 174; 
called by Calonne, n. 373 ; opposi- 
tion to Calonne in, n. 374 ; per- 
suaded by Lomdnie de Brienne to 
agree to a loan, ii. 375 ; dismissal 
II* 375; recalled by Necker, 
II* 379* 

N6tre Dame, Cathedral of, building 
of, I. 159 and note; Henry IV 
crowned at, i. 296 ; n. 194 ; given 
over to the worship of Reason, in. 
40. 

Novara, Battle of (1513), i. 363; 
II. 6, 14 ; to be handed to 
Sardinia, il. 317. 

Novara, Battle of (^1849), iii. 311. 

Nova Scotia, hancled to England, 

11. 279, 326. 

Nov6ant, iii. 374. 

Novelonpont, Jean de, accompanies 
Jeanne d’Arc to Chinon, i. 290, 
note. 

Novi, Battle of (1799), m. 84, 85. 

Noyon, emancipation of, i. 118, 
note; Treaty of (1516), ii. 10, ii, 

12, 45. 

Nuper ad audientiam, the Bull, i. 
189. 

Nu-pieds, rising of, ii. 170. 

OcANA, Battle of (1809), in. 176. 

Oder, River, Eugene falls back on, 
III. 196. 

Odo, son of Robert the Pious, i. 
xoo. 

Odo, Count of Paris, i. 88. 

QEcumenical Council (1869), iii. 352. 

(Ecumenical Councils, declared 
superior to Popes, i. 303, 
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Offa, King of Mercia, correspondent 
of Charlemagne, i. 77, note. 

Oise, River, ii. 182. 

Oldenburg, seized by France, iii. 
178. 

Oldenburg, Duke of, restored, iii. 
153 ; deposed, iii. 174. 

Ol^ron, lie d’, given to Lusignan, i. 
154 ; remains in English hands, i. 
221. 

Oliva, Treaty of (1660), ii. 204. 

Oliver, companion of Roland, killed 
at Roncesvaux, i. 66. 

Ollivier, 6mile, on Louis Philippe’s 
dependence on the National 
Guard, iii. 295 ; in opposition, iii. 
339 ; his relations with Morny, 
m. 340 ; accepts ' office, in. 350 ; 
ministry of, in. 350 and note; 
mistake of, m. 351 ; his diffi- 
culties with the Ultramontanes, 
in. 352; reconstruction of his 
ministry, in. 353; declares that 
there is no cloud in the sky,” iii. 
354; declares the outlook to be 
peaceful, in. 361, 362; on the 
losses at Weissemburg, ni. 370, 
note; endeavours to clear 
Bazaine, m. 371, note; fall of 
his ministry, in. 380. 

Ollivier, “ TEmpire liberal,” iii. 163, 
246, 309, 370, notes. 

Oman, Professor, on armies of 1815, 
III. 234, note ; ** Art of War,” on 
value of Lombard cavalry, i. 67 
and note. 

Omar Pasha, iii. 325, 

Omer Talon, speech of, ii. igo ; 
“Mtooires,” ii. 190, 191, 193, 
notes. 

Oneglia, iii. 46, 68, note; fall of 

(1794), III. 46. 

Ontario, Lake, Amherst on, ii. 338. 

Opimius, assists Massaliots against 
Ligurians, i. ii. 

Oporto, stormed and abandoned by 
Soult, III. 175, 

Oppida, i. 8. 

Orange, Roman settlement at, 1. 16 ; 
handed to France, ii. 280 ; atro- 
cities at, III. 37. 

Orange, House of, recognized in 
England, ii. 263. 

Orange, Prince of, at Battle of Mal- 


plaquet, ii. 275 ; deprived of his 
territories, iri. 143. 

Orchies, guaranteed to Flanders, i. 
229 ; transferred to France, i. 257 ; 
II. 22. 

Orders in Council, British, iii. 144. 

Ordonnance Cabochienne, i. 272 ; 
annulled, i. 273. 

Ordonnance d'OrUans^ ii. 53. 

Ordonnance of 1373 (military), i. 256. 

Ordonnance of 1499, i. 365. 

Ordonnance of 22 May, 1781, im- 
posing qualification of nobility on 
army officers, 11. 361. 

Orpnic Articles, iii. 116, 117, 118. 

Orissa, ii. 340. 

Orleanist ministry, of Louis Na- 
poleon, III. 309 ; comes to blows 
with the assembly, iii. 310. 

Orleanists, in. 323. 

Orl^annais, heavily taxed, ii. 116, 
note. 

Orleans, a possible capital, i. 3; 
defeat of Huns near, i. 34 ; capital 
ofGontran’s kingdom, i. 47, note; 
raided by Northmen, i. 84 ; handed 
by Philip VI to his second son, 
Philip, I. 237 ; a pays d^Hection^ 

I. 259, note; siege of, i. 289; 
Jeanne d’Arc undertakes to re- 
lieve, I. 290; relieved by Jeanne 
d’Arc, I. 291, 335 ; States General 
summoned to, ii. 50 ; Ordonnance 
of, II. 53 ; head-quarters of the 
Huguenots, ii. 58 and note, 59; 
Guise’s letter to the Governor of, 

II. 79, 117, note ; Governorship of, 
II. 153 ; La grande Mademoiselle 
shuts the gates of, ii. 199 ; occu- 
pied by von der Tann, in. 393 ; 
reoccupied by the Germans, in. 
395 - 

Orleans, Bastard of, see Dunois. 

Orleans, Charles, Duke of, made 
prisoner at Agincourt, i. 275 ; his 
claims on Asti and Milan, 1. 310. 

Orleans, Charles, Duke of (son of 
Francis I), one of the hostages 
at the Treaty of Madrid, ir. 20 ; 
matrimonial plans for, at Peace of 
Crdpy, ii. 27 ; death of, n. 28. 

Orleans, Ferdinand, Duke of, ac- 
cident to, in 1842, has important 
developments, in. 291. 
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Orleans, Gaston Duke of, ii. 150, 
153, 164, 197, 200 ; betrays Cinq- 
Mars and de Thou, ii. 174 ; made 
Lieutenant-General of France, ii. 
x8i ; claims a command, 11. 185. 

Orleans, Louis Duke of, takes first 
place at Court of Charles VI, i. 
267, 268 ; marries Valentina Vis- 
conti, I. 269, 346; II. 3,5; sup- 
ports Benedict XIII, i. 270 ; 
oppressive rule and murder of, i. 
271. 

Orleans, Louis Duke of, see Louis 
XII, King of France. 

Orleans, Louis Philippe Duke of, see 
Louis Philippe, King of France. 

Orleans, Philip Duke of (brother of 
John), I. 237 ; at Poitiers, i. 242. 

Orleans, Philip Duke of (brother of 
Louis XIV), defeats William of 
Orange at Cassel, ii. 244. 

Orleans, Philip Duke of, Regent of 
France, renounces his claim to the 
Spanish crown, ii. 278, note ; his 
regency inevitable, ii. 286; re- 
gency of, II. 290-307 ; declared 
Regent, ii. 291 ; character of, ii. 
291, 292; financial retrenchments 
of, II. 293, 294 ; peace policy of, 
II. 294, 296, 297 ; his daughter 
betrothed to Philip V’s eldest 
son, II. 297 ; his attitude towards 
religion, 11. 298, 299 ; turns to 
the Jesuits, ii. 299 ; his relations 
with Law, ii. 300, 301; popu- 
larity of, II, 305 ; death of, it. 306, 

Orleans, Philip Duke of (“Egalit4”), 
protests against registration of 
edicts and is exiled, ii. 376 ; his 
relations with the early revolution- 
aries, II. 388, note; suspected of 
complicity in outbreak of 26 
October, 1789, ii, 397; in. 26, 
note ; execution of, in. 37. 

Orleans, Duchess of, in. 297. 

Orleans, House of, its rivalry with 
House of Burgundy, i. 270 ; its 
claim on Milan, i. 346, 353 ; Louis 
XII follows interests of, i. 357; 
claims of ignored, n. 266 ; Genea- 
logical Table, iii. 280, note; a 
French House of Hanover, in. 293 ; 
attack on private fortune of, in. 319. 


OTrleans Monarchy, in. 276 sqq.^ 
280, 291 ; overshadowed by Na- 
poleonic Legend, in. 248; anta- 
gonistic to the interests and spirit 
of France, in. 277 ; in danger from 
republicanism, in. 283 ; friendship 
of, with England, iii. 284, 286, 288 ; 
eight years’ death agony and in- 
evitable downfall of, in. 289 ; 
closing period of (1840-8), martial 
revival in, in. 289 ; more stable 
than ever in the beginning of 
1848, III. 293 ; danger from vici- 
ous origin of, in. 293 ; exclu- 
sively bourgeois, in. 293. 

Ormond, fails at Cadiz, n. 269 ; in- 
structed to withdraw his troops, 
IT. 277 ; takes Quesnoy, ir. 277. 

Orry, ii. 313 ; a vigorous protection- 
ist, n. 314, 318. 

Orsini, attempts to assassinate Na- 
poleon III, in. 329. 

Orsova, handed to Turkey, n. 317. 

Ortegal, Cape, Strachan’s action off, 
in. 132. 

Orthez, Battle of (1814), in. 209. 

Osnabruck, peace negotiations at, 
n. 187. 

Ostend, in possession of Marl- 
borough, II. 272, 322, 334. 

Osten Sacken, “ Die Franzosische 
Arm6e in jahre 1813,” in. 197, 
note. 

Ostrogoths, the, in Provence, at- 
tacked by Merovings, surrender 
Provence to the Franks, i. 46; 
Theodoric, King of, i. 37, 38. 

Otranto, i. 359. 

Otto II, the Emperor, thwarts 
Lothair, i. 92; sets up Charles, 
second son of Louis d’Outremer, 
as his vassal in Lorraine, i. 

92 . 

Otto III, the Emperor, his descent 
into Charlemagne’s tomb, i. 72. 

Otto IV, the Emperor, elected Em- 
peror by the Guelfs, i. 142 ; sup- 
ported by England and the Pope, 
i. 142; supports John against 
Philip Augustus, i. 143 ; is de- 
feated at Bouvines, i. 144; re- 
mains a fugitive, 1. 145. 

Otto, King of Greece, French as- 
sistance to, in. 287. 
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Ottoman Empire, the, Austria and 
Russia conspire against integrity 
of, ir. 365 ; revolutionary outbreak 
in, III. 264, 267. 

Oudenarde, abandoned by France, 

II. 203, 248 ; Battle of (1708), ii. 

273, 274, 322. 

Oudinot, Marshal, at the Beresina, 

III. 190 ; commands in Italy, iii. 
197 ; watches Bernadotte, iii. 
202 ; defeated at Gross Beeren, 
III. 204; incapacity of, in. 204, 
note; in 1814, in. 213; contains 
the army of Bohemia, in. 216. 

Oudinot (fils)y ni. 3 12; attacks Rome, 
in. 313; master of the city, in. 

314- 

Ourcq, River, in. 216. 

Ouvrard, financial house of, in. 137, 
note. 

Overyssel, n. 239. 

Oxenstiern, ii, 160. 

Oxford, Provisions of, annulled, i. 
172. 

Pa-CHe, War Minister, in. 27. 

Pacte defamille (1761), ir. 343, 344. 
Paderborn, Leo XII meets Charle- 
magne at, I. 68. 

Eagii subdivisions of independent 
Gaul, I. 9 ; synonymous with civi- 
tateSf I. 40 and note. 

Paine, Thomas, in. 25, note. 

Paix de Grace (1629), n. 152. 

Paix des Dames (Peace of Cambrai), 
II. 22. 

Paix per feiuelle (Treaty of Fribourg, 
1516), II. 7, 127. 

Palace, the Merovingian, the king- 
dom governed through, i. 43. 
Palace of the City, residence of the 
kings, I. 208. 

Palafox, his defence of Saragossa, 
in. 161; defeated at Tudela, in. 
165. 

Palais Royals n. 183 and note, 305 ; 
Camille Desmoulins’ oratory in, 
n. 389. 

Palatinate, the, supports League of 
the Public Weal, i. 32 ; troops 
from, reinforce the Huguenots, 
II. 61, 146, 147; laid waste by 
Turenne, n. 242 ; conquered by 
the French, n. 260 ; devastation 
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of, II. 261, 263 ; joins the 

Grand Alliance, ii. 267; a party 
to the union of Frankfort, n. 321. 

Palatinate, the Bavarian, France 
demands, iii. 345. 

Palatinate, the Lower, restored to 
Charles Louis, n. 188. 

Palatinate, the Upper, handed to 
Bavaria, n. 188. 

** Palatines,” i. 129. 

Palermo, French naval victory off, 
II. 243. 

Paliar, River, ii. 339. 

Palikao, General, becomes Minister 
for War, m. 380; his plan for re- 
lief of Metz, III. 381 ; his telegram 
to Napoleon III, iii. 382 ; places 
de Wimpffen in command, iii. 

384- • 

Palm, execution of, in. 139. 

Palma Cayet, declares that one- 
third of Paris is pledged to the 
League, ri. 97. 

Palma Cayet, “ Chronologic novdn- 
aire,” n. 33, 50, 70, 82, 83. 84, 85, 
88, 90, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 
104, and notes. 

Palmerston, Lord, in. 326, 333, 334 ; 
Eastern diplomacy of, in. 288, 
289, 292; suggests mediation in 
Italy, III. 3 1 1. 

Pampeluna, capitulates to the 
Franks, i. 66 ; taken by Ferdinand 
of Aragon, i. 361 ; taken and re- 
taken, II. 14, 16; seized by the 
French, in. 159 ; besieged by 
Wellington, in. 208. 

Papacy, 3 ie, friendly to France, i. 
227; established at Avignon, i. 
227 ; at Avignon, in French 
hands, i. 262; temporarily re- 
established at Rome, i. 263 ; 
attempts to mediate between 
Charles VII and Philip the Good, 
I. 296 ; antagonism of Church of 
France to, i. 302; hostile to 
France, 1.350; forced to sign a 
treaty with France, i. 351 ; enters 
league against Charles VIII, i. 
352 ; Louis XII purchases favour 
of, I. 354 ; in League of Cambrai, 
I. 359 ; II. 94 ; relations with, re- 
stricted, HI. 7 ;* held to ransom by 
Bonaparte, nr. 71 ; Napoleon I 
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makes overtures to, iii. 115, 116 ; 
strained relations of Napoleon I 
with, III. 72; Napoleon Fs ac- 
commodation with, III. 194. 

Papal Guards, ii. 232. 

Papal Infallibility, Doctrine of, iii. 
352. 

Papal Legate, ii. 100. 

Papal privileges, abolished, i. 273. 

Papal States, Venice encroaching 
on, I. 357 ; portions of, annexed by 
Napoleon I, iii. 158 ; incorporated 
with French Empire, iii. 172 ; to 
be evacuated, iii. 344; evacua- 
tion of. III. 348. 

Paper money to be used, iii. 6. 

Parage^ i. 146. 

Parc aux cerfs, ii. 331. 

Paris, government of, put in com- 
mission, capital of Caribert’s 
kingdom, i. 47, note; attacked 
by Northmen, i. 84 ; early 
history of, i. 85; Counts of, i. 
86 ; besieged by Northmen, i. 
88, 89; compounds for military 
service, i. 146, note; walls of, 
built by Philip Augustus, becomes 
a capital, 1. 159 ; paving of streets 
of, I. 159 and note; dominates 
France, i. 160; an imaginary 
walk in, i. 208 sqq, ; streets of, i. 
208 ; cathedral school of, i. 213 ; 
ruin of, in Hundred Years War, 
1. 217 and note, i. 218 ; Edward III 
makes a dash for, i. 232 ; excited 
condition of, i. 244; antagonism 
of, towards the Provinces, i. 245 ; 
Charles the Bad and ^itienne 
Marcel besieged in, i. 246 ; threat- 
ened by Charles the Bad, i. 247 ; 
Edward IV makes a demonstra- 
tion before, i, 248; Charles V 
builds new walls for, i. 256 ; makes 
loans to Charles V, i. 258 ; a pays 
d'HecUon^ i. 259, note ; Charles V 
sees Knollys* watchfires from, i. 
260, 261 ; visit of the Emperor to, 
I. 262 ; clamours for relief of taxa- 
tion, I. 266; revolt of Maillotins 
in, 1. 266 ; Provost of the merchants 
of, the office abolished, i. 267; 
restoration of privileges of, i. 267 ; 
Burgundianism of, i. 271, 277; 
agitation in, i. 272; Butchers’ 
yoL. in.— 33 


corporation of^i. 272, note; Duke 
of Burgundy marches on, Hen^ V 
threatens, i. 277; Burgundians 
admitted to, massacre in, i. 278 ; 
Henry V enters, i. 283 ; becomes 
a “second London,” i. 284; seat 
of English Government, i. 286; 
excluded from truce, i. 291; 
Jeanne d’Arc wounded in attack 
on, I. 292; rises against English 
garrison, i. 300 ; in French hands, 

I. 302 ; Louis XI enters, i. 319 ; 
defence of, i. 322; Louis XI 
throws himself into, i. 323 ; con- 
sternation in, at news of Battle of 
Pavia, II. 18; English Ambas- 
sador visits, II. 21 ; regards Guise 
as special protector, ii. 32; saved 
by Coligny, ii. 37 ; applauds mas- 
sacre of Vassy, ii. 55 ; irreconcil- 
ably Guisard and Catholic, ii. 57 ; 
beleaguered by Protestants, ii. 61 ; 
public opinion in, approves mas- 
sacres of Saint Bartholomew, ii. 
68; favours the Guises, ii. 77; 
Guise rides into, ii. 78; deeply 
incensed at murder of Guise, ii. 
82; threatened by Henry III and 
Henry of Navarre, ii. 85 ; de- 
lighted at death of Henry III, ii. 
91 ; opposes Henry IV, 11. 93 ; 
consternation in, at news of Battle 
of Ivry, II. 95 ; blockade of, ii, 96 ; 
resistance of, during wars of the 
League, ii. 97 ; begins to dislike 
the Spaniards, ii. 98; moderate 
Catholic at heart, ii. 104, 117, 
note ; States General of 1614 at, ii. 
137 ; alarm in, ii. 164 ; barricades 
in, II. 193; ferment in, ii. 194; 
described as a “ Noah’s Ark,” ii. 
197, 198 ; threatened by Turenne, 

II. 198; insurrectionary govern- 
ment in, II. 200, 250 ; mob of, its 
tyranny, ii. 294 ; price of bread in, 
II. 318; mob of, its influence on 
the Assembly of 1789, ii. 356; 
struggle of, with France, ii. 357; 
military college at, n. 361, note; 
conferences at, ii. 364; crowded 
with unemployed, ii. 383; an- 
archy in, II. 389; evacuated by 
the military, ii. 390; visit of 
Louis XVI to, II. 391 ; Louis XVI 
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taken to, ii. 396, 397; directs 
events, ill. i, 2; municipality 
organized in, iii. 3 ; and the com- 
mercial Tribunals, m. 10 ; war 
fever in, iii. 17, 18, 23 ; and Sep- 
tember massacres, iii. 24 ; sphere 
of, in, 29 ; influence and unstable 
history of, in. 30 ; Revolutionary 
Tribunal of, Revolutionary Army 
of, III, 31 and note; Commune 
of, m. 32; Sections of, iii. 32, 
note ; triumph of, in. 33 ; Sections 
of, in, 36; churches of, in. 40; 
Revolutionary Tribunal of, cases 
of conspiracy referred to, in, 43 ; 
municipality of, abolished, in. 51 ; 
strike in (1795), in. 52; Conven- 
tion of, in. 167; Archiepiscopal 
Tribunal of, sanctions Napoleon 
I’s divorce, in. 172; Napoleon I 
returns to, in. 190 ; Allies advance 
on, in. 213 ; Scbwarzenberg ap- 
proaches, in, 214; Napoleon’s 
failure to fortify, in. 214 ; 
Blucher’s second advance on, in, 
216 ; Allies advance on, in. 217 ; 
the Empress and King of Rome 
leave, preparations for defence of, 
in, 218 ; entry of the Allies into, 
in. 219 ; the Comte d’ Artois well 
received in, m. 222 ; Louis XVIII 
enters, in. 223 ; acquiesces in 
Napoleon I’s measures, in. 230; 
Napoleon I in, after Waterloo, ni. 
244 ; occupied by the Allies, in, 
250; fermentin, in. 273 ; Revolu- 
tion of July, 1830, in, in. 274; 
industrial insurrection in (1835), 
III, 284 ; Napoleon Fs remains 
brought to. III. 290; banquets 
in, to promote reform, in. 294; 
effect of the “right to work” 
policy in, in. 302 ; horrified by the 
magnitude of the June insurrec- 
tion, ni. 304 ; under martial law, 
III. 304, 305, 306; placarded with 
announcement of dissolution of 
Assembly and restoration of uni- 
versal suffrage, rallies to the new 
regime, in. 317; modernized by 
Hausmann, in. 322; Moltke’s 
plan for a thrust towards, in. 369 ; 
anxiety at, iii. 372 ; Moltke gives 
orders to march on, in. 380;! 


MacMahon resolves to retreat on, 
in. 382; resistance of, in. 389; 
the Government locked up in, in. 
390 ; Moltke advances on, in. 391 ; 
siege of, in. 392, 393 ; attempt to 
relieve, sortie from, in. 395; 
second sortie from, bombardment 
of, in. 396 ; final sortie from, in. 
397 ; surrender of, in. 397 ; in the 
Commune of 1871, iii. 400, 401, 
402 ; at issue with France, in. 
400 ; anarchy in, in. 400. 

Paris, Archbishop of, killed in the 
Commune, iii. 402. 

Paris, Peace of (1604), 11. 127. 

Paris, Second Peace of (1815), in, 
225, 227, 254. 

Paris, Peace of (1763), 11. 344 ; its 
provisions revoked by Treaty of 
Versailles, n. 364. 

Paris, Treaty of, ends the Albigen- 
sian Crusade, i. 162. 

Paris, Treaty of (1259), ratified by 
Kings of France and England, i. 
172, 178. 

Paris, Treaty of (1474-5), i. 330. 

Paris, Treaty of (1515), n. 5. 

Paris, Treaty of (1600), ii. 125. 

Paris, Treaty of (1634), n. 160. 

Paris, Treaty of (March, 1856), iii. 
327 ; terms of, in. 326-7. 

Paris, University of, i, 212; sub- 
mits to Clement VII, i. 267. 

Paris, Deacon, n. 314. 

Paris, Matthew, describes King of 
France as “the king of earthly 
kings,” I. 157. 

Paris, Parlemeni de, see Parlement 
de Paris, 

Pdris du Verney, his financial in- 
novations, n. 312, 3 2$. 

Paris, the brothers, their financial 
house, II. 301 and note ; recalled, 
II. 306. 

Parlement, the, a judicial Committee 
of the Royal Council, i. 193 ; 
tends to become permanent and 
stationary, subdivided by Philip 
IV, 1. 194 ; functions and develop- 
ment of, I. 194, 195, 198; ex- 
amines Jeanne d’Arc, i. 290 ; ii, 
54; opposes adulteration of 
coinage, ii. 130 ; Louis XIV an- 
nounces his majority to, li, 137 ; 
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forbidden to interfere in affairs of 
State, II. 138 ; declares Philip of 
Orleans Regent, ii. 291 ; opposes 
Law, II. 301; protests against 
the May Edict, ii. 304 ; violent 
Jansenism of, ii. 330 ; Notables 
summoned as a make-weight 
against, ii. 373, 374, 375 ; fighting 
for its own hand, ii, 375, 376 ; 
refuses to register Brienne’s 
edicts and is exiled, ii. 376; re- 
called, II. 376 ; Brienne’s coup 
d'etat against, ii. 377; restored 
and dismissed by Necker, ii. 379. 

Parlemcnt de Paris, origin of, i. 
195 ; opposes English rule, i. 
286, 287 ; restored by the Beau- 
jeus, I. 338; II. no, 192; 150 
members of, resign, ii. 314; dis- 
solved, II. 330; tries the Jesuit 
Order, ii. 345 ; exile of, ii. 350. 

Parlements, the, justice as admini- 
stered by, i. 224, 365 ; adhere to 
the Pragmatic Sanction, n. 8, 107, 
112, 175, 176 ; under Mazarin, 11. 
191 ; selfish attitude of, defy the 
Crown, II. 192 ; victory of, ii. 194 ; 
discredited, ii, 21 1 ; reform of, un- 
done by Louis XVI, ii. 310 ; the 
citadel of reaction, ii. 311 ; side 
with the Jansenists, ii. 314, 328 ; 
triumph of, ii, 344 ; overthrow of, 
II. 344 ; cruel persecutions by, 
suppress the Jesuits, ii. 345, 346; 
an obstacle to financial reform, ii. 
346 ; thwart the Controllers-Gen- 
eral, ii. 346, 347 ; increasing truc- 
ulence of, used as a lever for the 
removal of Choiseul, ii. 349, 350 ; 
their opposition to reform, ii. 355, 
358; restored by Louis XVI, 11. 
369 ; oppose Turgot’s reforms, ii. 
370, 371; resist May Edicts, ii. 
379 - 

Parlements, Provincial, -make com- 
mon cause with Parlemcnt de 
Paris, n. 350 and note. 

Parma, to be handed to France, ii. 
7 ; on the side of France, 11. 161 ; 
guaranteed to Don Carlos, ii. 
315 ; Battle of, n. 316 ; returns 
to the Emperor, ii. 317, 323 ; 
goes to Don Philip, ii. 327 ; to re- 
vert to Austria, n. 334 ; added to 


the Kingdom of Italy, in. 158 ; 
Maria Louisa of. Queen of Spain, 
III. 159 ; Empress Marie Louise 
exiled to, in. 220. 

Parma, Duke of, disposes of Alen^on 
(Anjou), II. 74, 90 ; sent to relief 
of Paris, ii. 96, 97 ; death of, n. 
98, 99, 100 ; III. 70. 

Parthenay, becomes a direct fief of 
the Crown, i. 146. 

Parthenopean Republic, in. 83, 

Partition Treaty, the second (1700), 
II. 266. 

Pascal, converted to Jansenism, n. 
206 ; his Lettres provinciales,” 
II. 207, 251. 

Pasquier, iii. 250; introduced into 
the Ministry, iii. 257, 261, 262. 

Pasquier, Estienne, on the day of 
the barricades, it. 79, 80, notes. 

Pasquier, “ Mtooires,” ii. 394, 
note; iii. 166, 171, notes. 

Passaro, Cape, Battle of (1718), ii. 
297 * 

Pastoureaux, the, Rebellion of, i. 
158. 

Patay, Battle of (1429), i. 291. 

Patin, Guy, “ La France au milieu 
du xviie Si^cle,” ii. 195, 197, 
198 and notes. 

Patrie en danger, in. 40, 46. 

Patrimony, division of, on deaths of 
kings, i. 44- 

Patriot frangais, Brissot’s news- 
paper, in. 14. 

Patronage, resembles German 
“ Mundium,” becomes contractual 
and connected with land, i. 39. 

Pau, a pays d' Section, i. 259, note. 

Paul, apostle of Narbonne, 1. 22. 

Paul IV, Pope, applies to France 
for help against Spain, ii. 36. 

Paul V, Pope, n. 130. 

Paul the Deacon, attracted to 
Aachen by Charlemagne, i. 78. 

Paulet, inventor of tax on purchase 
price of judicial offices, ii. 119. 

Paulette, La, ii. 119, 137 ; proposal 
to abolish, II. 141, 192, 212. 

Paulmy, n. 335. 

Pavia, capital of the Lombards, i. 
57; taken by Charlemagne, 1. 
65 ; Charles VIII at, i. 351 ; 
Louis XII enters, i. 355 ; French 
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fall back on, i. 361 ; besieged by- 
Francis I, n. 16, 17; Battle of, 
II. 17 and note, 18, 20, 25, 32. 
Pavilion, Jansenist Bishop of Alet, 
II. 254. 

Pays d^Hection, list of, i. 259, note ; 
and pays d'etat^ i. 259, note ; ii. 

116 and note, 168, 175 and note ; 
particularism of, i. 340 ; ii. 371. 

Pays de grandes gabelles, Les^ ii. 

1 17 and note, 118, note, 224. 

Pays de petit es gabelles ^ Les, ii. 

1 18, note. 

Pays redimSst ii. 118, note. 

Peace negotiations of 1795, iii. 52. 
Peace of God, i. 109. 

Peace of the Church (1668), ii. 254. 
Peages^ Ti. 225. 

Pedro II, King of Aragon, defeated 
and killed at Muret, 1. 152. 

Pedro the Cruel, King of Castille, 
supported by Charles the Bad, 
restored by aid of Black Prince, i. 
254; death of, i. 255. 

Peers, House of, opposes the Des- 
soles-Decazes Ministry, ni. 259. 
Peers of France, 1. 141, note, 194. 
Peirenc de Moras, ii. 335. 

Pekin, expedition of Allies to, iii. 
336. 

Pdlissier, commands in the Crimea, 
in. 326. 

Pelvd, Cardinal de. Papal Legate, 
II. 104. 

Peninsula War, the, iii, 160-1, 
165-6, 174-7, 192-3, 208-g. 
People’s War, the, in. 388 sqq, 
Pepin of Heristal, i. 49, 51 ; ascen- 
dancy of House of, I. 53, 54; 
defeats the Franks and Alamans, 
death of, i. 54. 

Pepin, the donation of, i. 61. 

Pepin the Short, i. 53, 58; pro- 
cures his own election as king, is 
anointed, i. 59; his invasion of 
Italy, I. 60; Saxon war of, con- 
quers Aquitaine, Berry, and 
Auvergne, death of, i. 61. 

Pepin, second son of Louis the 
Pious, I. 81. 

Pepin II of Aquitaine, i. 81, 
Pdquigny, interview between Louis 
XI and Edward IV at, i. 330, 
331 and note. 


Perche, becomes a direct fief of the 
Crown, 1. 146, 155 ; ii. 225, note. 
** Pere Duchesne,” iii. 32. 

Pere la Chaise, ii. 257. 

Pdrier, Casimir, his part in the 
insurrection of July, 1830, iii. 
274; minister of Louis Philippe, 
III. 281 ; death of, m. 282. 
Pdrigord, becomes a direct fief of 
the Crown, i. 146, 154, 221. 
Pdrigueux, part of Gontran’s king- 
dom, I. 47, note ; Louis IX gives 
up domains and fiefs in diocese of, 

I. 172. 

Pdronne, Dit de (1256), i. 171, 
298, note. 

Pdronne, Treaty of (1199), ii. 139. 
Pdronne, Treaty of (1468), i. 327. 
Pdronne, meeting of Louis XI and 
Charles the Bold at, i. 327; ii. 
5; holds out against all attacks, 

II. 26 ; success of Faidherbe near, 

III. 397. 

Perpignan, Philip III dies at, i. 
130; besieged by Francis I, ii. 
27. 

Perponcher, holds les Quatre Bras, 
III. 238. 

Persecution of heretics, ii. 45, 
Persia, Napoleon I stirs up, in. 149. 
Persigny, iii. 334; dismissed, iii. 

339. 

Peschiera, ii. 17. 

Peter, Emperor of Russia, ii. 343. 
Peter of Amiens, preaches the First 
Crusade, i. 105. 

Peter III of Aragon, see Aragon, 
Peter III of. 

Peter of Castelnau, assassination of, 
i. 15 1. 

Peter de Luna, elected Pope as 
Benedict XIII, i. 269. 
Peterborough, Lord, captures 
Barcelona, ii. 2p; carries all 
before him in Spain, ii. 273. 
Pdtion, III. I, 14, 19, 25, note. 
Petites filleSf name given to shares 
in Mississippi Scheme, Ii. 302. 
Petrarch, ii. i. 

Petronilla, daughter of Louis VII, 
marries Raoul of Vermandois, i. 
119. 

Phdlippeaux, at Acre, in. 88 and 
note. 
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Philip I, King of France, accession 
and character of, marries Bertrade 
of Montfort, adds to the royal 
domain, acquires Corbie, estab- 
lishes a cadet branch in Ver- 
mandois, i. 102 ; has no share 
in the First Crusade, i. 105 ; 
acquires Chdteau-Landon and 
the G^tinais, purchases Bourges, 
introduces Capetian influence 
into the Vexin and Valois, i. 102 ; 
opposed to the reforming party 
in the Church, i. 109. 

Philip 11 (“Augustus”), King of 
France, birth of, i. 127 ; mishap 
and illness of, coronation of, i. 
128, 132; character of, “one of 
the founders of France,” i. 13 1 ; 
extends his boundaries to the sea, 
I. 132 ; compared with Charle- 
magne, I. 132 ; marries Elisabeth 
of Hainault, i. 133 ; invades 
Flanders, i. 134 ; challenges | 
Plantagenets, invests ChUteau- 
roux, I. 135 ; overruns Maine, 
takes le Mans, 1. 136; starts on 
‘Crusade, disagrees with Richard 
I, returns to France, i. 137; 
claims his wife’s dowry, extorts 
concessions from Baldwin IX of 
Flanders, surrenders St. Omer 
and Aire, his plot against the 
Plantagenets, supports Prince 
John, takes Gisors, i. 138; 
threatens Rouen, defeated at 
Fr^tevale, loses Aire and St. Omer, 
is defeated at Courcelles, nearly 
drowned, saved by intervention 
of the Pope, i. 139 ; surrenders 
part of Artois, poses as Arthur’s 
protector, overruns Normandy and 
Maine, receives John at Paris, 
marries Ingeborge of Denmark, 
attempts to divorce her, i. 140; 
marries Agnes of Merania, orders 
John to restore Poitou and 
Anjou, invades Normandy, i. 
141 ; Normandy falls into his 
hands, conquers Poitou, invades 
Brittany, x. 142; fortifies Reims 
and Chalons, pays for the election 
of the Emperor Frederick II, 
prepares to invade England, i. 
143 ; wins Battle of Bquvines, 1 . 1 


144; resigns the sword to his 
son, purchases Clermont, Nogent, 
Alen90n, Beaumont, i. 145 ; his 
relations with the Church, i. 146 ; 
a liberator of serfs, 1. 147 ; grants 
charters to Communes, reorgan- 
izes Curia Regis, i. 147; his 
innovations in the domain, i. 148 ; 
refuses to go on the Albigensian 
Crusade, i. 151 and note, 153, 
157, 158 ; builds walls of Paris, 
builds the Louvre, paves the 
streets, i. 159 and note, 195 ; 
expels Jews, i. 196, note, 198, 
279. 

Philip III (“Le Hardi”), King of 
France, the great military builder 
of the Capetians, 1. 158 ; betrothed 
to Isabella of Aragon, i. 173; 
character of, i. 178 ; invades 
Languedoc, i. 178, 179; builds 
Carcassonne, i. 179 ; leads an 
army into Spain, is checked at 
Gerona, death of, i. 180. 

Philip IV (“the Fair”), King of 
France, betrothed to the heiress 
of Henry III of Navarre, i. 180 ; 
importance of his reign, character 
of, I. 181; occupies Guyenne, i. 
182 ; defeats the Flemings at 
Mons en Pev^le, signs Treaty of 
Athis, intervenes in Italy, i. 184 ; 
forbids export of gold and silver, 
I. 186 ; summons an Assembly of 
the Three Estates, 1. 187 ; attacks 
Boniface VIII, 189; attacks the 
Order of the Temple, i. igi; 
founder of the Gallican Church, 
transforms France from a feudal 
into a monarchical kingdom, i. 
193 ; subdivides the Consdl du 
roi, and the Parlement, i. 194; 
“ an assiduous developer of pre- 
cedent,” I. 195 ; introduces 
principle of royal taxation, de- 
spoils the Jews, holds the 
Lombards to ransom, debases the 
coinage, i. ig6 ; imposes Maltdte, 
imposes direct taxation, taxes the 
Church, X. 197 ; relies on popular 
support, summons Assembly of 
the Three Estates, i. 198 ; gives 
way before popular opposition, 
I. 199; his occupation of Bor- 
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deaux, i. 222; acquires Cham- 
pagne, I. 223 ; grabs Lyons from 
the Church, i. 223, note, 303, and 
high tariffs, ii. 228. 

Philip V (“le Long”), King of 
France, i. 198, igg; crowned at 
Reims, i. igg ; summons an 
Assembly of Notables and appeals 
for popular support, his daughter 
marries the Duke of Burgundy, i. 
200 ; death of, i. 200. 

Philip VI, King of France, made 
regent, becomes king, i. 2ig ; 
retains Champagne, i. 223, note ; 
scene at coronation of, swears 
to restore Louis Count of Flanders, 
Edward III does homage to, i. 
225, 226; seeks allies, prepares 
for a diversion in favour of Scot- 
land, I. 227 ; receives Edward 
Ill’s defiance, declares Guyenne 
^ forfeited, i. 229 ; naval prepara- 
‘ tions of, I. 230 ; his preparations 
for resisting Edward III, i. 232; 
foiled by Edward III, i. 233 ; his 
behaviour at Crdgy, i. 234,; fails 
to relieve Calais, i. 235 ; death 
of, comments on his reign, ii. 
236. 

Philip II, King of Spain, ii. 105, 
106, 123 ; his inheritance, ii. 36 ; 
invades France, ii. 36, 37, 41; 
marries Henry IPs daughter 
Elizabeth, ii. 42, 64 ;* encourages 
idea of a massacre of Protestants, 
II. 69; Guise becomes pensioner 
of, II. 74, 75 ; undertakes to avenge 
Mary Queen of Scots, n. 77, 92, 
93 ; intervenes in favour of 
Mayenne, ii. 95, g6, 100, note, 
Philip III, King of Spain, ii. 108 ; 
descendants of (Genealogical 
Table), i. 220. 

Philip IV, King of Spain, marries 
Princess Elizabeth of France, ii. 
135, note, 151, 202, 203, 204, 216 ; 
death of, ii. 234 ; descendants of, 
II. 264. 

Philip V, King of Spain, ii. 266; 
his cause prospers in Spain, ii. 
273 > 275 ; only one life between 
him and French throne, ir. 278; 
abandons claim on French Crown, 
II. 280 ; excluded from the French 
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succession, ii. 286, 291 ; his 
antagonism to France, ii, 294; 
repudiated by the Hanoverians, 
II. 295, 296 ; accepts terms of the 
Allies, II. 297; his eldest son 
marries daughter of the Duke of 
Orleans, 11. 297. 

Philip “the Good,” Duke of Bur- 
gundy, becomes Duke of* Bur- 
gundy, negotiates with England, 
I. 282, 290 ; makes overtures of 
peace, i. 291 ; dissatisfied with 
English support, absents himself 
from coronation of Henry VI, i. 
296 ; hesitates to make indepen- 
dent peace, i. 297 ; excused from 
homage to France, i. 298 ; a pas- 
sive ally of France, i. 299 ; 
Lotharingian policy of, i. 308 ; 
driven into the arms of the Em- 
peror, I. 309. 

Philip, Don, of Spain, receives 
Parma and Piacenza, n. 327 ; to 
receive the Low Countries, ii. 
334 ; promise of the Netherlands 
to, revoked, 11. 342. 

Philip “ the handsome,” i. 332 ; does 
homage for Flanders, Artois, and 
Charolais, i. 353 ; son of the Em- 
peror Maximilian I, i. 357 ; death 
of, I. 358. 

Philip of Alsace, i. 133 ; heads a 
league against Philip Augustus, i. 
134, and note. 

Philip of Namur, i. 143, note. 

Philip, Duke of Orleans, son of 
Philip VI, see Orleans, Philip, 
Duke of. 

Philip of Suabia, elected Emperor, 
supported by France, 1. 142 ; 
assassination of, i. 143. 

Philip, eldest son of Louis VI, acci- 
dentally killed, I. irg, note. 

Philip, Duke of Anjou, see Spain, 
Philip y of. 

Philippe Egalit6, see Orleans, Philip, 
Duke of. 

Philippeville, France receives, 11. 203, 

Philippine oJf Flanders, i. 183. 

Phiiippsburg, loss of, ii. 161, 184; 
surrendered to France, ii. 188, 
243, 245 ; besieged by Louis XIV, 
surrenders to Vauban, 11. 260, 269, 
273 » 316. 
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Ph%losofhes, the, ii. 312, 331, 332, 
368. 

Phoceans, established at Marseilles, 
warn Rome of Hannibal’s ap- 
proach, 1. 10. 

Phoenicians, the, settle in Gaul, i. 

10. 

Physiocrats, the, ii. 347, 348, 369. 

Piacenza, to be handed to France, 

11, 7 ; guaranteed to Don Carlos, 
II. 315 ; returns to the Emperor, 
II. 317 ; Franco-Spanish army 
defeated at, 11. 323 ; goes to Don 
Philip, II. 327 ; to revert to 
Austria, n. 334 ; Bonaparte’s 
Army crosses Po at, iii. 69 ; added 
to kingdom of Italy, iii. 158 ; goes 
to Empress Marie Louise, iii. 
220. 

Piave, River, Battle of (1797), iii, 74. 

Picard, Ernest, in opposition, iii. 

^ 339. 

Picardy, i. 118 ; English and French 
armies confronted in, i. 229 ; 
ravaged by Lancaster, i. 248 ; Jean 
Sans Peur appointed King’s Lieu- 
tenant in, i. 271 ; acquisitions of 
Burgundy in, i, 324 ; French over- 1 
run, I, 328 ; Louis XI’s intrigues j 
in, I. 332 ; English invasion of, ! 
II. 16 ; hostilities in, ii. 26 ; 
Coligny, governor of, ii. 37, liote ; 
Cond^, governor of, ii. 72, 205, 
225, note. 

Pichegru, in. 37; commands the 
army of the Rhine, in. 39 ; com- 
mands the army of the North, 
in. 44 ; invades the United Pro- 
vinces, in. 45, 64 ; treason of, in. 
65 ; conspiracy and death of, in. 
124. 

Picot, “ Histoire des Etats G 4 n 6 r- 
aux,” n. 73, 80, 112, 138, notes. 

Picton, at les Quatre Bras, in. 238 ; 
attacked by Drouet d’Erlon, in. 
241. 

Pie, Monsignor, heads the extreme 
Catholic party, ni. 352. 

Piedmont, in. 46, 84, 328, 329, 
330, 332; overrun by French 
troops, n. 26, 41 ; rebellion 
in, n. 166 ; French influence in, 
II. 167; French driven out of, 
II. 273 ; passes of, in. 45 ; ad- 


vance into, in. 66 ; incorporated 
with France, in. 120, 158 ; home 
of Italian Liberation, in. 310; 
joins the Allies in the Crimea, m. 
326. 

Pignerolo, i. 125 ; taken (1630), 
II. 153, 156; ceded to France, 
II. 188 ; recovered by Savoy, n. 
264. 

** Pilate, Tomb of,” at Vienne, 
I. II, note. 

Pillnitz, Declaration of (1791)* iii. 
16. 

Pinkie, Battle of (1547), ii. 34. 

Pima, capitulation of (1756), ir. 
334 * 

Pisa, College of Cardinals meets 
at, I. 274; Charles VIII at, r. 
35 1 j 352 ; CEcumenical Council 
of, I. 361; Council of, II. 8; 
Treaty of, ii. 232. 

“ Pistolade,” a manoeuvre invented 
by Henry IV, ii. 130. 

Pitt, rejects Choiseul’s advances, 
ir. 343; faU of (1761), II. 344, 
366 ; ** the enemy of the human 
race,” in. 36; his reasons for 
sending Nelson to the Mediter- 
ranean, III. 83 ; return to power of, 
in. 126. 

Pittsburg, II. 337. 

Pius II, Pope, II. 8. 

Pius III, Pope, I. 356. 

Pius VI, Pope, seized by Murat and 
confined at Grenoble, Savona, and 
Fontainebleau, in. 172; protests 
against Napoleon I’s divorce, in. 
172; at Fontainebleau, in. 194. 

Pius VII, Pope, at coronation of 
Napoleon I, in. 124. 

Pius IX, Pope, Cardinal Mastai- 
Ferretti, in. 310; his attitude to- 
wards reform, opens new Council 
of State in Rome, detaches himself 
from national movement, in. 311 ; 
appeals to France, in. 312; flies 
to Gaeta, in. 312; his restoration 
declared, in. 314; loses all taste 
for reform, his September pro- 
gramme, ni. 314; refuses to re- 
turn to Rome, in. 314 ; pressed by 
Ricasoli, ni. 338; the Emperor 
Maximilian of Mexico’s interview 
with. 111. 342 ; cult of, in. 352. 
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Places de Surete^ ii. 71 ; at Peace 
of Bergerac, ir. 73 ; reduced to 
two, II. 144, 146, 15 1. 

Plain, the (or Centre of the Con- 
vention), III. 46, 48, 49 ; turns to 
vengeance, ni, 51. 

Planchenoit, iii. 244; attacked by 
Bulow, III. 242. 

Plancus, Munatius, founds Lyons, i. 
16, note. 

Plantagenets, become the rivals of 
the Capetians, i. 124. 

Plappeville, iii. 378. 

Plassey, Battle of (1757), n. 340. 

Plaswitz, armistice of (1813), in. 
199 ; effect of, iii. 199, 200. 

Plebiscite of 1870, iii. 353. 

Plectrude, wife of Pepin, i. 55. 

Pleisse, River, iii. 198, 207. 

Plessis, meeting of Henry III and 
Henry of Navarre at, ii. 84, go. 

Plessis-les-Tours, favourite residence 
of Louis XI, i. 319, note. • 

Plichon, becomes Minister of Public 
Works, III. 353. 

Plombi^res, interview between 
Napoleon III and Cavour at, iii. 
329, 333, 

Po, ]Wver, in. 69; everything south 
of, abandoned by the Austrians, 
ni. 332. 

Po valley, in. 84. 

Pocock, commands English fleet in 
Indian waters, ii. 340. 

Poisson, Monsieur, father of Madame 
de Pompadour, ii. 327. 

Poissy, conference at, Edward III 
crosses Seine at, i. 232 ; ii. 54 ; 
Contrat de (1561), ii. 54. 

Poitiers, ii. 58 ; part of Sigebert’s 
kingdom, i. 47, note ; Charles 
Martel defeats Saracens at, i. 56, 
154 ; an apanage, i. 155 ; cam- 
paign of, I. 240 ; tactics at, i. 241 ; 
Battle of, I. 241, 242 ; truce after 
Battle of, i. 242, 252 ; a branch of 
House of Capet established in, i. 
257; a. fays d^Hection^ i. 259; 
taken by the French, i. 261; 
Edict of, II. 73, 105, 199, note; 
a superior council created at, 
to take over judicial work of 
Parlement de Paris^ ii. 350. 

Poitiers, Alfonse of, brother of Louis 


IX, betrothed to Jeanne of Tou- 
louse, 1. 162 ; assumes government 
of Poitou and Auvergne, i. 165 ; 
demands homage from Count de 
la Marche, i. 165 ; joins crusade, 

I. 166, note, 172, 178. 

Poitiers, Diane de, see Diane de 
Poitiers. 

Poitiers, Jean de, father of Diane de 
Poitiers, ii. 30, 32. 

Poitou, PhilipA Augustus demands 
homage for, i. 135, 141 ; con- 
quered by Philip Augustus, i. 142 ; 
added to Capetian domain, i. 145, 
154 ; Henry III of England 
marches through, i. 162; Henry 
III renounces claims on, i. 172 ; 
reverts to the Crown, 1. 178 ; the 
strength of England’s Guyenne 
heritage in, falls in to the Crown, 

I. 221, 223, note ; the Black Prince 
makes havoc of, i. 240; recon- 
quered by du Guesclin, I. 261 ; ii. 
117, 225; successful horse-breed- 
ing in, II, 226. 

Poland, II. 261 ; French interest in, 

II. 315; partition of, planned by 
Russia and Prussia, ii. 348 ; de- 
signs of Austria on, ii. 349 ; parti- 
tion of (1772), II. 351 ; III. 25 ; 
difficulties of campaigning in, in. 
147 ; army of, iii. 204 ; attitude 
of the Orleans Monarchy towards, 

III. 277 ; unrest in, in. 298 ; 
Nationalist feeling in, in. 338; 
insurrection of 1862 in, in. 339. 

Poles, in Napoleon’s army in Russia, 
III. 182; rising of (1830), ni. 281. 

Polignac, Prince of, Ministry of, in. 
272, 273. 

Polish Prussia, French advance into, 
III. 147, 153. 

Polish Succession, the, War of, li. 
316. 

Politiques, n. 69, 70, 71, 73. 

Pomerania, west of the Oder, ceded 
to Sweden, n. 188 ; restored to 
Sweden, n. 245, 246 ; surrendered 
to Sweden, in. 156. 

Pompadour, Madame de, ascend- 
ancy of, II. 327, 328, 329, 335 ; 
encourages expulsion of Jesuits, 
II- 346. 

Pomponne, n. 246. 
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Pondicherry, handed over by the 
Dutch, II. 264 ; siege of, ii. 325 ; 
Murzapha Jung installed as Vice- 
roy at, II. 338 ; capitulation of, ii. 
341 - 

Poniatowski, Marshal, death of, in. 
207. 

Pons, Marguerite de, ii. 198. 

Pons of P^rigord, i. 150. 
Pont-i-Mousson, in. 374; Moltke 
at, III. 377. 

Pontchar train, ii. 262, 283. 

Ponthieu, i. 132 ; part of heritage of 
Eleanor of England, i. 179, 248 ; 
County of, in district known as 
“ Somme Towns,” i. 298, note ; 
n. 5. 

Ponthion, meeting of Pepin the 
Short and Pope Stephen II at, i. 

59. 

Pont Neuf, ii. 132. 

Pontoise, negotiations between Bur- 
gundy and Berry at, i, 273 ; falls 
into English hands, i. 280 ; fall of, 

I. 300, 323 ; States General at, ii. 
54 - 

Pont Saint-B^n^zet, at Avignon, ii. 
250, note. 

Ponts de C6, Battle or^‘‘ drdlerie ” of, 

II. 142. 

Pont Sommevesle, iii. 12. 
Pontvallain, Du Guesclin defeats 
Knollys at (1370), i. 261. 

Pope, the, ratifies Treaty of Br^- 
tigny, I. 248 ; mediation of, i. 
253, 254; hostile to France, i. 
350 ; joins league against Charles 
V, II. 20 ; strikes medal to com- 
memorate Massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew, n. 69; acquiesces 
in French designs, ii. 161 ; makes 
terms with Bonaparte, iii. 73; 
driven from the Vatican, iii. 80 ; 
withdraws to Naples, iii. 308. 
Pope and the Congress, the, Na- 
poleon III publishes an inspired 
article called, m. 333. 

Popelini^re, “La vraye et enti^re 
histoire des troubles,” etc., li. 61, 
note. 

Population of France at end of 
ttxirteenth century, i, 203. 

Porta Cavellegieri, the, attack on, 

III. 3^3* 


Portal, in the Ministry, iii. 259. 

Portalis, member of Committee for 
drafting Civil Code, iii. 112 and 
note ; in the Ministry, iii. 262. 

Port-Louis, II. 149, note. 

Port-Mahon, taken in 1782, ii. 364. 

Portobello, England receives privi- 
lege of sending annually a trading 
vessel to, 11. 280. 

Port- Royal, Monastery of, ii. 206 ; 
its inmates exiled, ii. 254, 255 ; 
suppression of, ii. 298. 

Portugal, Charles V secures alliance 
with, I. 260 ; independence of, i. 
343 ; rebellion of, ii- 166 ; aban- 
doned by France, ii. 203, 233 ; 
at the throat of Spain, ii. 234 ; 
comes to terms with Spain, ii. 
235 ; stands out of Grand Alli- 
ance, II. 267; France comes to 
terms with, ii. 279 ; at war with 
France, ni. 84 ; compelled to 
subsidize France, iii. 123 ; to be 
freed to co-operate with France, 
in. 154; French ultimatum to, 
III. 156 ; Junot in, iii. 160 ; Eng- 
lish landing in, iii. 161 ; Soult in- 
vades, III. 175 ; Wellington’s de- 
fensive preparations in, in. 176; 
failure of invasion of, iii. 177; 
restores French Guiana, in. 225. 

Portuguese, in Napoleon’s army in 
Russia, III. 182. 

“ Possessioned Princes,” ni. 120. 

Postumus, Roman Governor of Gaul, 
I. 23 . 

P6t, Philippe, in Estates General of 
1484, 1. 339. 

Pothinus, Bishop of Lyons, Martyr- 
dom of, I. 22. , 

Potsdam, Treaty of (1805), between 
Prussia and Russia, iii. 135. 

‘Pouilly, interview between Charles 
VII and Jean Sans Peur at, i. 
280. 

Poulengy, Bertrand de, companion 
of Jeanne d’Arc, i. 290, note. 

Pouyer-Quertier, French plenipoten- 
tiary at Frankfort, in. 403. 

Powicke, “ The loss of Normandy,” 
1. 134, 141, notes. 

Pragmatic Sanction, of Louis IX, 
forged, 1. 174; of Bourges, 1438, 
i. 303 ; Charles VII adheres to, 
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I, 307 ; Louis XI makes use of, 
I. 336; ’II. 8, 9; guaranteed by 
Spain, II. 315 ; guaranteed by 
Prance, 11. 317, 321. 

Prague, Treaty of (1635), ii. 161 ; 
captured by Belleisle, ii. 319; in- 
vested by Austrians, ii. 320 ; 
Battle of (1757) > II* 335* 

Prague, Treaty of (1866), in. 345, 
346. 

“ Praguerie,” the, i. 301. 

Prairial, Law of 22nd, iii. 50. 

Pratzen, the plateau of the, impor- 
tance of, in the strategy of Auster- 
litz, III. 136. 

Pr$ffts, III. no. 

President of the Republic, Report of 
Constitutional Committee of 1848 
on, in. 305 ; to be elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, in, 307. 

Press, the, restrictions on, in. 304 ; 
of Second Empire carefully re- 
gulated, in. 322 ; further liberation 
of, III. 348, 349, 351 ; Liberty of, 
in. 251. 

Pressburg, Archduke John falls back 
on, in. 170, note. 

Pressburg, Treaty of (1805), ii. 202 ; 
ni. 133, note, 136, 140. 

Press Law of 1822, ni. 266, 272. 

Prevdtesj increase in number of, i. 
145, 

PrMfs, institution of, i. 148, 

Prie, Madame de, mistress of the 
Duke of Bourbon, n. 312. 

Prieur de la Marne, in the Committee 
of Public Safety, in. 35. 

Prim, leads expedition in Mexico, 
III. 341. 

Primary Assemblies, in the Consti- 
tution of the year III, in. 356, 
note. 

Primary electors (1789), qualifica-, 
tions of, HI. 3. 

Primogeniture, partially re-estab- 
lished, in. 271. 

Prince Imperial, in. 323. 

Prince President, Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte becomes, in. 319. 

Princes of the Blood, dock taxes 
for their own benefit, i. 259 ; 
selfishness of, i. 265 ; power ac- 
crues to, I. 268; disaffection 
among, i. 340. 
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Princes of the Empire, join Grand 
Alliance, n. 267. 

Principalities, the (Moldavia and 
Wallachia), Russian protectorate 
of, disputed by Turkey, in. 147 ; 
Alexander I refuses to evacuate, 
in. 157, 163, 164. 

Priuli, n. 121. 

Privas, destroyed, n. 15 1. 

Privileged districts, n. 328. 

I PriviUgies^ the great obstacle to re- 
form, II. 311, 328; escape the 
Dingtihnes by felsifying assess- 
ments, n. 371, 373, 375, 378, 381. 

Procureurs gHhaux syndic ^ in. 4. 

PfQcureuYS syndic, in. 4. 

Pronis, Jacques, seizes Madagascar, 
II. 171. 

Protestantism, n. no ; strength 
of, in France, ii. 46; becomes 
political, n. 47; an aristocratic 
religion, ii. 60; becomes more 
and more political, ii. 61 ; public 
opinion demands extirpation of, 
II. 255 ; not stamped out by the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
II. 282. 

Protestant Powers, ii. 150.^ 

Protestant Princes, concessions to, 
n. 161 ; disinclined to agree with 
any re-enactment of terms of 
Peace of Ryswick, n. 281. 

Protestants, an edict passed in their 
favour (1562), II. 54, 109, 146, 151, 
152 ; harassed in reign of Louis 
XIV, II. 256; persecution of, ii. 
312, 344 ; given civil status, ii. 
376. 

Protestants, German, alienated from 
France, ii. 25 ; consider them- 
selves deserted, ii. 27; Guises 
open negotiations with, ii. 54. 

Protestants of Europe, draw to- 
gether, II. 258. 

Provence, remains Gothic, i. 38; 
attacked by Franks and parti- 
tioned, I. 46; part of, governed 
by Sigebert, i. 47, note ; Saracens 
driven out of, i. 57; usurped by 
Boso, I. 88 ; King of Aragon 
abandons claims in, i. 173 ; es- 
capes taxation, i, 259; a pays 
d'Hat, 1. 259, note ; Count of, turns 
from Burgundy to France, i. 332 ; 
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Parlement of, revived by Louis XI, 

I. 364 ; invaded by Charles V, ii. 
26, 92; lightly taxed, ii. 116, 
note ; rebellion in, ii. 197 ; in- 
vaded by the Allies, ii. 273 ; in- 
vaded, II. 323 ; opposition to 
Napoleon I in, iii. 230. 

Provence, Beatrice of, marries 
Charles of Anjou, i. 167. 

Provence, Monsieur Comte de, see 
Louis XVIII, King of P'rance. 

Provinces, under Louis XIV, ii. 220. 

Provins, commercial importance of, 
i. 216. 

Provisional Consuls, appointed by 
the Anciens^ I799, in. 94 ; ap- 
pointment confirmed, iii. 94. 

Provisional Government of 1799, 
first acts of, m. 95. 

Provisional Government of Febru- 
ary, 1848, III. 297 ; its three first 
blunders, in. 298 ; its contest 
with Radical Socialism, in. 298 ; 1 
its tax of 45 centimes^ iii. 298 ; its 
foreign policy, in. 298; its cir- 
cular to the Powers, iii. 298-9; 
its triumph after the April insur- 
rection, its concessions to the in- 
surgents, III. 299. 

Provisional Government of Eleven, 
its composition, iii, 299 and note, 
300 ; flattered by the Assembly, 
appoints an Executive Committee, 
III. 301, 

Provisional Government, formed 
after Sedan, in. 390; organizes 
provincial resistance, iii. 392. 

Provisional Ministry of August, 
1792, III. 21, 

Prussia, iii. 18, 84, 330; receives 
part of Gelderland, ii. 279 ; 
receives Neufchdtel and Vallen- 
gin, II. 280; receives Silesia, ii. 
327 ; at Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 

II. 327 ; plans with Russia the 
partition of Poland and Turkey, 
II. 348 ; signs Treaty of T^schen, 
II. 364; Vergennes makes ad- 
vances to, II. 365; the Fiirsten- 
bund established by, 11, 365; 
invades Holland, ii. 366; allies 
herself with Austria, ni. 25 ; peace 
negotiations with, in. 52; signs 
the Peace of Basle, iii. 53 and 


note ; neutrality of, in. 122 ; pro- 
voked by violation of Ansbach, 
signs Treaty of Potsdam, in. 135 ; 
neutrality of, broken down, 
military prestige of, in. 139 ; 
causes of neutrality of,'" in. 139, 
140; military mistakes of, in. 
14 1, 142; part of, annexed by 
France, in. 143 ; deadly antagon- 
ism of, towards France, in. 146 ; 
signs Treaty of Bartenstein, in. 
150; sulky defiance of, in. 151; 
partially rehabilitated at Tilsit, in. 
153 ; to be indemnified for loss 
of Hanover, signs treaty with 
France, in. 154 ; maintenance of 
French armies in, in. 157 ; breaks 
off relations with England, in. 
158; French evacuation of, be- 
gins, III. 162 ; neutrality of, 
in. 167 ; limitation of her army, 

III. 166 ; compelled to exclude 
English goods, in. 174 ; humilia- 
tion of, in. 178; awakening of 
national feeling in, in. 181 ; con- 
tingent from, in Napoleon’s army 
in Russia, in. 182 ; prepares for 
a national upheaval against 
Napoleon ; beginning of her 
defection from France, iii. 194; 
short service system of, in. 195 ; 
signs Treaty with Russia, 
military preparations of, in. 195 ; 
new national feeling in, in, 196; 
gains time to complete her 
preparations, in. 200 ; favours 
Bourbon restoration, in. 211 ; 
signs Treaty of Chaumont, in. 
2x5; abandonment of idea of 
indemnity to, in. 225 ; designs of, 
on Saxony, in. 228 ; joins a 
military convention against 
Napoleon, in. 231 ; and the 
Concert of Europe, in. 266, 267 ; 
in Quadruple Treaty of 1840, 
III. 289 ; a party to the Right of 
Search Convention, in. 291 ; uses 
her influence with Russia after 
the Crimean War, in. 326; and 
the Schleswig-Holstein question, 
in. 342 ; invades Schleswig- 
Holstein, III. 343 ; allies herself 
with Italy and overthrows Austria, 
in. 344 ; an early war with 
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France desirable to, iii. 346 ; 
war between France and, in- 
evitable, III. 351 ; short service 
system of, iii. 355 ; military pre- 
parations of, HI. 359, 360 ; army 
schemfc of, ih. 360 and note; 
desires to make France appear 
the aggressor, iii. 361 ; her 
resources on the eve of war 
compared with those of France, 
III. 363, 364, 365. 

Prussia, Elector of, becomes King, 

II. 280. 

Prussia, Frederick William III, 
King of, shocked by Austerlitz, 

III. 137 ; repudiates Convention 
of Taurroggen, iii. 195. 

Prussian Army, limited by 
Napoleon I, iii. 354; remodelled 
after 1859, iii. 355. 

Prussians, the, iii. 45 ; defeated at 
Ligny, iii. 237; fiieir delay in 
reaching Mont- Saint- Jean, iii, 
240 ; reach Waterloo, iii. 242 ; 
pursue the French, ni. 243 ; their 
difficulties in the People’s War, 
HI. 388, 389. 

Puisaye, Comte de, m. 55. 

Puiset, Hugues de, i. 113. 

Puisieux, ii. 143. 

Pultusk, Lannes checked at, iii. 

Pyat, F6lix, directs the Commune, 
III. 401. 

Pyramids, the, Battle of (1798), iii. 
82. 

Pyrenees, the, n. 164. 

Pyrenees, the. Battles of, in. 209. 

Pyrenees, the, Peace of, ii. 189, 
203, 204. 

“ Quadrilateral, the,’* in. 311. ' 

Quadruple Alliance (1718), ii. 248, 
296. 

Quadruple Treaty of 1840, Louis 
Philippe’s opinion on, iii. 289, 
note. 

Quatre Bras, Les, Wellington’s con- 
centration at, III. 236; Battle of, 
in. 237 ; and notes, 238. 

Quebec, taken by the English and 
restored to France, 11. ryi and 
note ; siege of, ii. 337; capitulates 
to the English, n. 337. 


“Quentin Durward,” character of 
Louis XI in, i. 330, 337. 

Querci, dispute about parts of, i. 

179. 

Queretaro, the Emperor Maximi- 
lian at, in. 342. 

Quesnay, ii. 3io> 347» 3^9. 

Quesnel, “ Reflexions morales sur le 
Nouveau Testament,” ii. 298. 

Quesnoy, acquired by France, ii. 
203 ; fall of (1712), II. 277. 

Quiberon, Battle of (1759), IL 342. 

Quiberon, Battle of (i795)» 55* 

Quicherat, “ Proc&s de condem- 
nation et de rehabilitation de 
Jeanne d’Arc,” 1.293, note. 

Quierzy, Pacte de (754), i. 60 and 
note. 

QuincampoiXj Rue, ii. 303, 304. 

Quintus Fabius Maximus, crushes 
the Allobroges, i. n. 

Quintus Servilius Csepio, takes 
Tolosa, I. 12. 

Quosdanovitch, driven back into 
Tyrol, in. 71. 

Rabaut-Saint -Etienne, on Second 
Constitutional Committee, 11. 
393, note. 

Rabelais, ii. 2. 

Racine, n. 251. 

Radetzky, shuts himself up in the 
Quadrilateral, in. 311, 

Radical Left, iii. 294. 

Radical party, nominates a Pro- 
visional Government of its own, 
in. 299. 

Raglan, Lord, in. 325. 

Railway development, in. 286, 291, 

Rambouillet, 11. 80. 

Ramillies, Battle of (1706), ii. 272. 

Ranke, “ History of the Popes,” 11. 
106, note. 

Raphael, ii. i. 

Raspail, leads mob against the As- 
sembly, HI. 302. 

Rastadt, iii. 79, 81 ; Treaty of 
(1714), ri. 280; in. 120; French 
envoys murdered at, in. 84 and 
note. 

Rastadt, Congress of, in. 80, 

Ratisbon, Diet of, n. 155, 166. 

Ratisbon, Truce of, n. 248, 249, 250, 
251, 252, 258, 263. 
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Ratisbon, campaign of, iii. i68. 

Raucoux, Battle of (1746), 11. 323. 

Raucoux, Battle of, Saint Germain 
at, II. 360. 

Ravaillac, Fran9ois, ii. iii, 132, 

Ravenna, i. 359; Battle of (1512), 
I. 361. 

Raymond IV, Count of Toulouse, in 
the First Crusade, 1. 104. 

Raymond V, Count of Toulouse, 
called upon to put down heresy, i. 
151. 

Raymond VI, Count of Tolouse, re- 
fuses to persecute heretics, 1. 151 ; 
agrees to make satisfaction to the 
Church, and join crusade against 
his subjects, i. 152 ; besieged in 
Toulouse, 1. 152. 

Raymond VII, Count of Toulouse, 
I. 154; brought to terms, i. 162; 
signs Peace of Lorris, i. 166. 

Ra3nnond Berenger, ally of Henry 
II of England, i. 125. 

Raymond Roger, Viscount of Bez- 
iers, I. 152. 

Ra3rnal, on States General of 1789, 
n. 382. 

Rhompenses nationaleSf in. 308. 

“ Red Triumvirate, the,” in. 314. 

Redan, the, in. 326. 

Reengages in the French Army, 
in. 356. 

Reformation, the, in France, ii. 
43 ; attitude of Francis I towards, 
n. 24. 

Reformers, German, n. 34. 

Reforms, ecclesiastical, i. 303. 

** Reform e ” newspaper, in. 299. 

Regale^ i. 109 and note, 145 and 
note; n. 253, 254, 257. 

Regency BiU, the, the result of co- 
operation between Guizot and 
Thiers, in. 291. 

Regicides, cleavage between mon- 
archists and, in. 49. 

Regnault, Minister of Marine, in. 
350, note. 

Re^ier de la Blanche, n. 49, note. 

Reichenbach, Treaty of (1813), in. 
200. 

Reichstadt, Duke of, see Rome, King 
of. 

** Reign of Virtue,” in. 43. 

Reille, in. 244 ; repulsed by Wel- 


lington, in. 239; attacks Houg- 
oumont, in. 241. 

Reims, i. 3 ; congress of Gallic 
tribes at, i. 20 ; Clovis baptized 
at, I. 37; capital of Sigebert’s 
kingdom, i. 47, note; Turpin, 
Archbishop of, killed at Ronces- 
vaux, I. 66 ; papal Council at, i. 
102 ; Council of, i. 115 ; German 
army marches on, i. 115; Arch- 
bishop of, I. 134, 137 ; fortified by 
Philip Augustus, i. 143 ; Philip V 
crowned at, i. 199 ; Philip VI 
crowned at, i. 219 ; Cathedral of, 
scene in, at Philip Vi's corona- 
tion, I. 226 and note ; threatened 
by Edward III, i. 248 ; Charles V 
crowned at, i. 253 ; Charles VII, 
crowned at, i. 291 ; sacred 
ampulla brought from, i. 336; 
n. 104, 105, 257; Napoleon I 
takes, in. 217 ; Charles X crowned 
at, in. 271; MacMahon moves 
from. III. 381. 

Religious toleration, in. 52. 

Ren^lacement, system of, in French 
army, in. 355. 

R^my, Saint (Remigius), baptizes 
Clovis, I. 37. 

Renaissance, the, first breath of, 
I. 349; in France, ii. i, 2, 3, 29. 

Renaud, Count of Burgundy, see Bur- 
gundy, Renaud, Count of. 

Renaudie, ii. 48. 

Renault, Joachim, holds Paris for 
Louis XI, I. 322. 

Ren^ I, Count of Provence, and 
Duke of Anjou, see Anjou, Ren^ 
I, Duke of. 

Ren6, see Anjou and Provence. 

Ren^e, daughter of Louis XII, n. 5. 

Rennes, granted to Nomenoe’s son, 
I. 84 ; Parlement of, ii. 349. 

Rentes, abolished by Sully, n. 115 ; 
revision of, under Louis XIV, ii. 
222. 

Renty, Battle of (1554), n. 36. 

Reprhentanis en mission^ in. 29, 51. 

Republic, first talk of (1791), m. 
13 ; inevitable, in. 24 ; “ conse- 
crated,” nr. 50 ; doomed, in. 316 ; 
demands for, after Sedan, ni. 390. 

! Republican Calendar, the, in. 40, 

I note, 41, note. 
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Republican Era, in. 40. 

Republican party, identified with 
policy of social reform, in. 284, 
286 ; identified with social reform, 
in. 290 ; Guizot makes advances 
to, in. 291 ; numerically small in 
1848, III. 294 ; ceases to quarrel, 
III. 310 ; its attempts at insurrec- 
tion, 1849, in. 314; in eclipse,' 
in. 323. 

Republicanism, and the Brissotins, 
III. 17. 

Republicans, outbreak of (1832), in. 
282. 

Republicans, their struggle with the 
Monarchists, in. 57. 

Requites^ Maitres de, ii. 176. 

Restoration, the Second, in. 246 
sqq.i overshadowed by the Na- 
poleonic Legend, in. 248. 

** Resultat du Conseil,” Necker’s, ii. 
379* 

Rethel, capture of, ii. 199. 

Retz, Paul de Gondi, Cardinal de, 
II. 193 ; “ M^moires,” n. 193, 194, 
198, 201, notes. 

Reunions, ii. 248, 263. 

Revenue of France, i. 224. 

Revolution, English, ii. 260. 

Revolution, expected and desired in 
reign of Louis XV, ii. 330, 331. 

Revolution, the, attitude of, towards 
Catholicism, in. 7 ; a fresh epoch, 
in. 26, 27; ignored by Louis 
XVIII, in. 248 ; accepted by Louis 
XVIII, HI. 249; Louis XVIII 
accepts economic and social re- 
sults of, III. 250. 

Revolution of 1789, the, ii. in ; 
summary of events which led to, 
II. 354, 355, 356, 357- 

Revolution of September, 1791, in. 
14. 

Revolution of 1848, in. 297; turns 
financial prosperity of France into 
economic chaos, in. 298. 

Revolutionary army of Paris, in. 

31, 36. 38- 

Revolutionary Committees, number 
of, reduced, in. 51. 

Revolutionary Tribunal, the, in. 36, 
43, 50, 52 ; abolished, ni. 54. 

Revolutionary Tribunal of Paris, 
m. 31. 


Revolutionists, their policy in 1797, 
in. 77. 

Rewbell, in. 61, 77. 

R62oi}ville, in. 374, 375. 

Rh^, lie de, ii. 149. 

Rheinbund of 1806, ii. 147. 
Rheinfelden, ii. 165. 

Rhenish Princes of Germany, ii. 
158. 

Rhine, River, ii. 158, 159; in. 234, 
note, 235 ; Bernard of Saxe- 
Weimar’s campaign on, n. 164, 
181, 202 ; Louis XIV crosses, n. 
239 ; Villars crosses, ii. 269, 
280 ; French retire behind, ii. 
272 ; campaign of Villars on, ii. 
273 ; French cross, ii. 336 ; army 
of, its disastrous operations, ii. 
342 ; rectification of frontier 
on, in. 225, note ; French plan 
for offensive over, in. 368 ; 
Prussian base on, in. 369. 

Rhine, the, campaign of, in. 23 ; 
confederation of, in. 139, 200; 
left bank of, in. 2x1, note. 

Rhine, the. League of, ii. 233. 
Rhine frontier secured, i. 221 ; 

France demands, in. 345. 

Rhine valley, iii. 319. 

Rhoetia, Alamans of, subdued by 
Franks, i. 46. 

Rhdne, River, i. 2 ; ii. 57. 

Rhdne, valley of, Kings of France 
encroach on, i. 216; imperial 
fiefs in, I. 221 ; li. 15 1. 

Ricasoli, brings pressure upon Pius 
IX, in. 338. 

Richard I of England, i, 132; 
Philip Augustus demands 
homage from, i. 135; Philip 
Augustus makes advances to, i. 
135; allies himself with Philip 
Augustus, i. 136; rebellion of 
Languedoc against, i. 136; does 
homage to Philip Augustus, 1. 
136 ; alienated from his father, i. 
136; the first soldier of his day, 
I. 137 ; starts for the crusade, i. 
137 ; falls into the hands of the 
Duke of Austria, is handed to the 
Emperor and thrown into prison, 
I. 138; released on payment of 
ransom, i. 138 ; anger and 
ferocity of, r. 138, 139; erects 
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Chiteau-Gaillard, i. 139 ; secures 
support from Flanders, the 
Emperor, Blois, Boulogne, and 
Toulouse, I. 139; defeats Philip 
Augustus at Courcelles, i. 139; 
death of, i. 140. 

Richard II of England, meets 
Charles VI at Ardres and is be- 
trothed to Isabella of France, i. 
268 ; fall of, a blow to France, i. 
269; deposed and murdered, i. 
270. 

Richard III of England, con- 
spires with Brittany, is over- 
thrown at Bosworth, i. 342, 

Richelieu, Cardinal, condemns 
weakness of Francis I, n. 16; 
foreign policy of, il 34, xii, 
112, 122, 124 ; joins the ministry, 
11. 139 ; tries to retain the friend- 
ship of Venice, ii. 140, 143 ; 
given office, claims precedence 
as Cardinal, ii. 144 ; character 
and early years of, ii. 144, 145 ; 
his foreign policy, n. 146, 147, 
149, 150, 15 1 ; religious views of, 
II. 152; premier ministfei 

II. 153 ; crosses the Alps, n. 153 ; 
his German policy, n. 154, 155, 
156 ; made Duke and Gover- 
nor of Brittany, n. 157; foreign 
policy of, II. 158, 159; negoti- 
ates with Wallenstein, ii. 160, 
161 ; and the army, ii. 162 ; 
strategy of, ii. 162 ; and the navy, 
II. 163, 164, 166; death of, ii. 
167 ; criticism of his policy, ii. 
167, 168 ; his “ Testament poli- 
tique,” II. 168, 169 ; financial 
expedients of, ii. 168, 169; bound- 
less activity of, il. 170, X76, X77 ; 
colonial and naval policy of, ii. 
170, 171; humiliation of nobles 
by, II. X72, X73; and Cinq Mars, 
II. X 73 ; administration of, li. 174, 
176; his attitude towards the 
Parlement, ii. 175; rebuilds the 
Sorbonne, founds the Academy, 
II. 177 ; contrasted with Sully and 
Henry IV, ii. x68, 177, 178 ; his 
“ Mdmoires,” ii. 177 ; his con- 
nexion with Mazarin, ii. 179, 180; 
his relations with the nobiHty, 11. 
^511 ; and the Conseil de commerce, 


ii. 227, note; and the navy, ii. 
229, 230. 

Richelieu, “ Lettres,** ii. X44, 147, 
149, 150, notes ; “ Maximes 

■ d’etat,” II. 141, 150, notes; 
“ Mdmoires,” 11.57, 100, X32, 134, 
i35» 3:44, 161, notes. 

Richelieu, Duke of, ii. 336; in. 
269 ; becomes chief Minister, 
III. 252; character of, iii. 253; 
leans to the right centre, in. 254 ; 
signs second Treaty of Paris, 
III. 254 and note, 257'; success 
of his policy, iii. 257, 258, 259 ; 
denounces freedom of the press, 
III. 260 ; second ministry of, in. 
262; resignation of, in. 264, 265, 
267. 

Richemont, Arthur of Brittany, 
Count of, becomes Constable, i. 
288, 289 ; his rivalry with la 
Tremoille, i. 296 ; at Saint-Denis, 
i. 300; his campaign in Lower 
Normandy, 1. 305, 312, 3x3. 

Richer, degradation of, ii. 136. 

Richmond, John, Count of Mont- 
fort, created Duke of, and sup- 
ported by Edward III, i. 231. 

Ricord, in. 45. 

“ Right of Search ” Convention, in. 
291, note. 

Right to Work, problems connected 
with, in. 302, 305. 

Rights of Man, Declaration of, ii. 
393. 

Rigordus, “ de gestis Philippi 
August!,’' I. X28, 132, 135, 137, 
138, 146, notes. 

Riom, a pays Election, i. 259, 
note. 

Riot of May, 1795, in. 54. 

Riquet, n. 22X, note. 

Risquons tout party, ill. 298. 

Rivoli, Battle of (1797), m. 73. 

Rivoli, Treaty of (1635), ii. iii, 
165. 

Roads, improved by Henry, 11. 313. 

Robais, van, linen factoiy of, at 
Abbeville, n. 227, 347. 

Robert Curthose, supported by 
Philip I, I. 103. 

Robert the Devil, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, receives the French 
Vexin, i. loi. 
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Robert of Flanders, 1. 105. 

Robert of Geneva, elected Pope as 
Clement VII, i. 263. 

Robert, son of Odo, a West-Frankish 
pretender, killed at Soissons, i. 

9 ^* 

Robert, son of Robert the Pious, i. 
100; rebels against his brother, 
receives Duchy of Burgundy, i. 
tor, 

Robert the Pious, marries Roxale of 
Flanders, succeeds to the throne, 
divorces Roxale, marries Bertha 
of Blois, excommunicated, marries 
Constance of Arles, i. 100; his 
quarrels with his neighbours, 
aided by Normans and by 
Burgundian religious houses, 
death of, i. roi ; leaves the 
dynasty strengthened, i. loi. 

Robert the Strong, called a 
** Saxon,” the embodiment of 
dawning French nationality, left 
to defend the marchland of Paris 
against the Northmen, i. 85; killed 
at Battle of Brissarthe, i. 86. 

Robertians, embodiment of ro- 
mance nationality, i. go ; attempt 
to damage by settlement of North- 
men in northern France, i. 91. 

Robespierre, iii. i. 14, 51 ; his 
motion excluding members of the 
Constituent from the Legislative 
Assembly, iii. 15, note; accused 
of aiming at dictatorship, iii. 25, 
26, note; ambition of, iii. 27; 
dominates the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety, iii. 35; his struggle 
with Hubert, iii. 40, 41 ; his ide^s 
and methods, in. 42; supremacy 
of, in. 43 ; his dislike of atheism, 
III. 43 ; his attitude towards 
religion, his idea of a reign of 
virtue and a reign of terror, iii. 
44; his religious policy, aspira- 
tions after dictatorship, threaten- 
ing speech, arrest and execution 
of, III. 47 ; aims at dictatorship, 
in. 48 ; his party, iii. 50. 

Robespierre (lejeune), iii. 45. 

Robespierrists, the, in. 36, 40, 

Rochambeau, in America, ir. 364. 

Roche-au-Moine, La, besieged by 
John, 1, 143. 


Rochefort, created by Colbert, 11. 
229 ; Missiessy at, iii. 129 ; 
blockade of, raised, ni. 130 ; 
Napoleon I flies to, in. 244. 

Rochefort, publishes ‘ * La Lanterne,’ * 
ni. 349. 

Rochefort, Henri, his duel with 
Pierre Bonaparte, in. 351. 

Rochefoucault, La, n. 251. 

Rocquain, “ L’esprit rdvolutionnaire 
avant la Revolution,” n. 314, 330, 
331, notes. 

Rocroi, Conde defeats Spaniards at, 
II. 182, 271. 

Rodogune, Corneille’s play, n. 185, 
note. 

Roederer, ii. 388, note. 

Roger de Loria, destroys French 
fleet, I. 180. 

Roger of Sicily, 1. 122. 

Rohan, n. 135, 136 ; holds out in 
Montpellier, n. 144, 149, 150, 
151, 163, 164. 

Roie, Barthelemi de, i. 161. 

Rois fain^anis^ i. 52. 

Roland, killed at Roncesvaux, 166. 

Roland, in the Brissotin Ministry of 
1792, in. 17 ; Minister of the In- 
terior in Danton’s Ministry, 1792, 
in. 21, note ; and the September 
Massacres, in. 23. 

Roland, Madame, iii. 377. 

Rollo the Norseman, defeated at 
Saulcourt, i. 88; signs treaty of 
Saint-Clair-sur-Epte, i. 91. 

Romagna, in, 79 ; ceded to France, 
in. 73. 

Romana Mater, the Bull, i, 186. 

Romance language, i. 50. 

Roman Law, continues to run south 
of the Loire, i. 41 ; runs concur- 
rently with Frankish custom, i. 42. 

Roman Republic, set up by France, 
1798, in. 80; de Lesseps signs 
treaty with, in. 313. 

Rome, III. 83, 311, 312; shadow of, 
creeps over Gaul, i. 10; collapse 
of, I. 29, 30; City of, Charle- 
magne enters, i. 65 ; Charle- 
magne enters for second time, i. 
68; Papacy re-established at, i. 
263 ; Jacques Coeur’s mission to, 
i. 312; Charles VIII reaches, i. 
351 ; captured by Charles of Bour^ 
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bon, II. 21 ; recovered by the 
French, ill. 83 ; City of, annexed 
by France, iii. 158; Republic set 
up in. III. 312, 313 ; City only, left 
to Papacy, iii. 333 ; French troops 
in. III, 348; Italy demands, m. 
354* 

Rome, Napoleon, King of (Napoleon 
II), birth of. III. 173; leaves 
Paris, III. 218 ; Napoleon I abdi- 
cates in favour of, iii. 219 ; death 
of, III. 283. 

Rome and Augustus, cult of, i. 19. 

Romey, ii. 125. 

Romme, his share in the Republican 
Calendar, iii. 40, note. 

Romorantin, Edict of (1560), ii. 49. 

Roncesvaux, destruction of Frankish 
rearguard at (778), i. 65. 

Roncourt, iii. 379. 

Rooke, fails at Cadiz, ii. 269 ; 
seizes Gibraltar, ii. 272. 

Roon, his military reforms enforced, 
III. 360, 362. 

Roosebeke, defeat of van Artevelde 
at (1382), I. 266, 267. 

Rosebery, “ Napoleon, The Last 
Phase,” III. 247, note. 

Rossbach, Battle of, ii. 336. 

Rossi, Papal minister, assassination 
of, III. 308, 312. 

Rostand, “ L’aiglon,” iii. 289. 

Rostopchine, Count, responsible for 
burning of Moscow, iii. 187. 

Rott, “ Henri IV les Suisses et la 
haute Italic,” i. 309; ii, 100, 108, 
109, 126, 330, 

Rotterdam, fdl of, iii. 45. 

Rottweil, Siege of, ii. 183. 

Roiurier land, ii. 116, 117. 

Roturierst i. 305 and note ; ii. 329. 

Rouen, i. 215 ; part of Chilperic’s 
kingdom, i. 47, note ; pillaged by 
Northmen, i. 84; Louis VII fails to 
take, 1. 128 ; threatened by Philip 
Augustus, I. 138 ; left open to 
attack by Treaty of Gaillon, i. 
3:39, 141 ; capture of, r, 142 ; 
Edward III makes a dash for, i. 
232 ; John seizes Charles the 
Bad at, i. 239 ; naval arsenal at, 
I. 257 ; loans to Charles V from, 
I. 258 j a pays d'Heciion^ i. 259, 
note; gives constant trouble, i. 
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266 ; threatened by Henry V, i, 
277 ; Henry V before, i, 278 ; capi- 
tulation of, I. 279 ; trial of Jeanne 
d’Arc at, i. 292; fall of, i. 306; 
Guillaume Lousinot, hailli of, i. 
312 ; fall of, I. 323 ; interview be- 
tween Warwick and Louis XI at, 
I* 325 ; Charles the Bold fails to 
take, I. 328 ; besieged by Guise, 

II. 58 ; fall of, II. 59, 95 ; besieged 
by Henry IV, ii. 98, 99, 105, 107 ; 
Rarlemeni of, ii. 112, 117, note ; 
Assembly of Notables at, ii. 141 ; 
troubles at, ii. 170: Dutchmen 
at, II. 228 ; III. 2 ; threatened, in, 
394 ; fall of. III. 396. 

Rouher, in. 318 ; becomes Garde des 
SceauXy iii. 315 ; in the Ministry, 

III. 316 ; appointed Minister of 
State, III. 340 ; protests against oc- 
cupation of Rome, in. 348; re- 
signation of, in. 350, 353. 

Rouill6, n. 332. 

Roumelia, in. 154. 

Rousseau, n. 332, 355, 368. 

Rousset, “ La Grande Ann6e de 
1813,” iiL I 97 » note; “ Histoire 
de Louvois,” n. 239, note. 
Roussillon, Louis XI abandons 
claims over, i. 173 ; a pays d'etat^ 

I. 259, note; given to Charles, 
brother of Louis XI, i. 324 ; rebels 
against John of Aragon, l. 333 ; 
acquired by Louis XI, i. 334; 
ceded by Charles VIII, i. 349 ; n. 
118, note ; conquered by French, 

II. 166, 167 ; France acquires, n. 
203. 

Rovigo, Duke of (Savary), see 
Savary. 

Roxale, widow of Arnulf of Flanders, 
marries Robert the Pious, 1. 100 ; 
divorced, i. 100; her dowry, i. 
100, 

Roy, in. 261. 

Royal Family, taken to Paris, n. 
390; insulted, in. 18; confined 
in the Temple, in. 25. 

Royale, Madame, confined in the 
Temple, -in. 25. 

Royale, Place, n. 13. 

Royalism, revival of, iii. 54 ; relics 
on Catholicism, in. 114, 115. 
Royalist conspiracy, in. 76. 
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Royalist Expedition of 1795, m. 56. 

Royalists, their struggle with the 
Republicans, iii. 54, 55. 

Royalty, abolished by Convention 
(1792), in. 24. 

Royau, Henry III lands at, i. 165. 

Roye, Elfeonore de, Princess of 
Cond6, II. 38, . 

Roye, Jean de, “ Chronique Scanda- 
leuse,” I. 319, 325, 326, 329, 332, 
336, notes. 

Royer-Collard, in. 257 ; Decazes 
makes overtures to, iii. 261 ; 
supports the left, iii. 262 ; his epi- 
gram on Charles X, i. 273. 

Riichel, boast of, m. 139, note, 
141. 

Rueil, Court withdrawn to, ii. 194 ; 
Peace of, ii. 196. 

Rugen, Swedes land at, ii. 156; 
Cathcart’s, expedition to, iii. 150. 

Rulhi^re, “ Eclaircissements histor- 
iques,” 11. 109, note. 

Russell, Lord John, in. 326, 333, 
334 ; suggests mediation in Italy, 
III. 311. 

Russia, in. 83 ; attempted commer- 
cial exploitation of, h. 170; ne- 
gotiates with Austria, 11. 333, 
351; evacuates Brandenburg, n. 
337 ; wins Battle of KUnersdorf, 
n. 343 ; plans partition of Poland 
and Turkey, n. 348 ; joins France 
in mediating between Austria and 
Prussia, II. 364 ; seizes the Crimea, 
II. 365 ; renews attack on Turkey, 

II. 366; France establishes com- 
mercial relations with, ii. 367; 

III. 233 ; allies herself with Eng- 
land, ni. 83 ; prepares to join 
England, in. 122 ; joins the coal- 
ition, in. 133; signs treaty with 
Prussia, iii. 135 ; attacks Turkey, 
iii.^ 147 ; signs treaty of Barten- 
stein. III. 150; Napoleon I seeks 
alliance with, iii, 152 ; to make 
common cause with Prance, ni. 
154; Napoleon I negotiates with, 
III. 163 ; her convention with 
France, ni. 164 ; receives territory 
in Galicia, in. 171 ; hollowness of 
her alliance with France, iii. 172, 
173; refuses to go beyond terms 
of Treaty of Tilsit, in. 174 ; in- 


jured by the Continental System, 
III. 178 ; difficulties of campaign- 
ing in. III. 179 ; Napoleon Ps cam- 
paign in, III. 181 sqq . ; strategy 
of, III. 182 ; physical peculiarities 
of. III. 185 ; winter of 1812 in, iii. 
187, note; causes of Napoleon’s 
failure in, iii. 191; antagonism of, 
towards France, m. 194; signs 
treaty with Prussia, iil. 195 ; 
Austrian jealousy of, in. 201 ; 
signs Treaty of Chaumont, in. 
215; desires to absorb the Grand- 
Duchy of Warsaw, ni. 227 ; joins 
a military convention against 
Napoleon, in. 231 ; Army of, in 
1815, in. 233; and the Concert 
of Europe, in. 266; inclined to 
isolated action against Turkey, 
III. 267; draws towards France, 
in. 273; her attitude towards 
France, in. 281; party to the 
Quadruple Treaty, in. 289 ; party 
to the Right of Search Convention, 
in. 291, note; protector of Greek 
Church, III. 323; her fleet sinks 
Turkish fleet off Sinope, in, 324 ; 
and the Treaty of Paris, in. 327 ; 
aided by Prussia, quells Polish 
insurrection, in. 338; mediates, 
ni. 347. 

Russians, effect junction with 
Austrians, in. 135. 

Russian forces in Switzerland, iii. 

85. 

Russo-British Alliance, in. 84. 

Ruyter, de, ii, 240, 241; death of, 
11.243. 

Ryswick, Treaties of (1697), ii. 263, 
281. 

Saale, River, 11. 336 ; Prussians on 
left bank of, in. 141 ; Napoleon I 
crosses, iii. 198, 205. 

Saalfeld, Battle of (1806), iii. 141. 

Saar, River, French occupy defensive 
positions on, in. 369. 

Saarbruck, French reconnaissance 
towards, iii. 369. 

Saarbrucken, ni. 371. 

Saareburg, MacMahon joins Failly 
at. III. 370. 

Sabinus, attacks the Sequani and is 
killed, I. 20. 
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Sacraments, denied to Jansenists,] 

ii. 329. 

“ Sacrilege, Law of,” iii. 271. 
Sacrovir, revolt of, i. 19. 

“ Sages et royales oeconomies,” see 
Sully. 

Sagunto, Battle of (1811), iii. 192. 
Sahagun, Moore advances to, iii. 
165. 

Saint" Amand, i. 298 ; abandoned by 
Francis I, ii. 22. 

Saint-Andr6, Marshal, ii. 53, 62; 

killed at Battle of Dreux, ii. 59. 
Saint-Antoine, Faubourg, in. 121 ; 
in the insurrection of June (1848), 
III. 303- 

Saint-Antoine, Porte, ii. 79, note ; 

Battle outside, ii. 200. 

Saint- Arnaud, in. 318 ; military 
leader of Louis Napoleon’s coup 
d^Hat, in. 316 ; commands the 
French army in the Crimea, in. 
325 ; is succeeded by Canrobert 
and Pelissier, in. 326. 

Saint- Auban, “ Memoires,” n. 66, 
note. 

Saint Bartholomew, Massacre of, n. 
50; was it premeditated, n. 60, 
note, 65, note, 66, 67, 68, 69, 75, 
81, 88. 

Saint-Bernard Pass, the, Napoleon 
I crosses, in. loi. 

Saint-Christopher, handed to Eng- 
land, II. 279. 

Saint-Clair-sur-Epte, Treaty of (911), 


I. 91, 92. 

Saint-Cloud, assassination of Henry 
III at, II. 85, 200 ; in. ii ; Corps 
Ligislatif summoned to, in. 92, 
93, 94; Napoleon I leaves, in. 
198, 274 ; Charles X at, in. 274 ; 
Louis Philippe withdraws to, in. 

295. 

Saint-C3rr, see Gouvion-Saint-Cyr. 
Saint-Cyran, Duvergier de Hau- 
ranne. Abbot of, n. 206. 
Saint-Denis, i. 322 ; Pepin the Short 
• (anointed at, i. 59 ; erection of 
Cathedral of, i. 159; Louis IX 


takes oridamme at, i. 168 ; 
Matthew of, i. 178 ; Charles the 


Bad at, i. 244, 246; Richemont 
at, I. 300; Battle of (1567), n. 61 ; 
Cathedral of, ii. 102, zo6 ; Marie 


de’ Medici crowned at, ii. 131; 
Turenne at, ii. 200; Battle of 
(1678), II. 245 ; transference of re- 
mains of Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette to, in. 226. 

Saint-Denis, Porte, ii. 104. 

Saint-Denis, Rue, i. 208. 

Saint-Dizier, in. 217. 

Sainte-Beuve, n. 123, note. 

Sainte-Chapelle, the, built by 
Louis IX, i. 159, 160. 

Sainte Menehould, in. 13, 22. 

Sainte Menehould, Treaty of (1614), 
n. 136 ; in. 13. 

Saintes, part of Gontran’s king- 
dom, I. 47, note ; skirmish at, 

I. 166. 

Saintes Maries de la mer, Les, i. 
21, note. 

Saint-Florent, Peace of (1795), in. 

51. 

Saint-Germain, Count of, n.359 ; his 
army reforms, il. 360, 361, 362 ; 
improves artillery, n. 360, 361 ; 
abolishes purchase, n. 361 ; tacti- 
cal reforms of, n. 361 ; resignation 
of, n. 361 ; fruits of his reforms 
in the Revolutionary Wars, ii, 361, 
362. 

Saint-Germain, Treaty of (1570), 

II. 63. 

Saint-Germain-en-Laye, Treaty of 
(1635), II. 164; court withdraws 
tOj'ii. 195 ; court again established 
at, n. 200. 

Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois, ii. 68. 

Saint-Gilles, belongs to Counts of 
Toulouse, I. 168, note. 

Saint-Gothard, Battle of (1664), 
II. 232. 

Saint-Gothard Pass, the, Suvarov 
struggles through, in. 85, loi. 

Saint-Helena, Napoleon sent to, 
in. 246 ; Napoleon I’s remains 
brought from, in. 290. 

Saint-Honor6, Rue, ii. 13 1. 

Saint-Jacques, Battle of (1444), i. 
309. 

Saint James’, Court of, Russian 
ambassador withdrawn from, in, 
154 ; Austrian ambassador with- 
drawn from, in. 158. 

Saint-Jean-d’Acre, Louis IX goes 
to, I. 170. 
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Savoy, Louise of, ** Journal,” i. 
364 ; 11. 4, II, 12, notes. 

Savoy, Margaret of, ii. 203. 

Savoy, Thomas of, ii. 163, 187. 

Savoy, Yolande of, sister of Louis 
XI, I. 334. 

Savoy Palace, John King of France 
confined in, ii. 164. 

Saxe, Marshal de, ii. 321, 322, 323, 
327; his theories adopted by 
Saint-Germain, ii. 360. 

Saxe-Coburg, Duke of, restored, iii. 
153 - 

Saxe-Weimar, Bernard of, ii. 164; 
death of, ri. 165. 

Saxon troops, at ^avelotte, nr. 379. 

Saxons, campaigns of Charlemagne 
against, i. 65; submission of, i. 
79 ; II. 164 ; desert at Leipzig, iii. 
207, note. 

Saxony, Charles VII makes treaty 
with, I. 309 ; negotiates with the 
Emperor, n. 160; Emperor se- 
cures support of, II. 161, 247; 
joins Concert of Magdeburg, ii. 
261; a party to the Treaty of 
Worms, II. 321 ; invaded by 
Frederick the Great, 11. 334 ; joins 
the Confederation of the Rhine, 
III. 143; under French adminis- 
tration, III. 143 ; supplies troops 
to Napoleon I, in. 150; receives 
Cottbus, III. 153; threatened by 
Eugene, in. 197; the only ally 
of France, in. 201 ; future of, dis- 
cussed at Congress of Vienna, 
in. 228. 

Saxony, Crown Prince of, his orders 
for advance on Paris, iii. 381. 

Saxony, Duke of, son-in law of the 
Emperor Lothair, i. 119. 

Saxony, Elector of, his claims on 
the Austrian succession, n. 318, 
323 ; becomes a king, in. 144, 

Saxony, king of, becomes Grand- 
Duke of Warsaw, in. 153. 

Saxony, Maria Josepha of, marries 
the Dauphin, ii. 334 and note. 

Saxony, Maurice Elector of, ii. 34. 

Scandinavia, Franks settled in, i. 36. 

Scarpe, River, n. 274, 

Scarron, Madame, made Marquise 
de Maintenon, n. 286, see Main- 
tenon, Madame de. 


Scharnhorst, chief of the Prussian 
staif, in. 141, note; at Eylau, iii. 
149 ; his patriotism and sagacity, 
in. 195, 198, note; chief of 
Bliicher’s staff, in. 198, note. 

Scheldt, River, n. 240; Joseph II 
demands the opening of,, n. 365. 

Schellenberg, the, occupied by the 
Elector of Bavaria, n. 270, 

Schdrer, commands the French in 
the Alps, HI. 64 ; proffers his resig- 
nation, in. 66, 67, 68; defeated 
by the Austrians in the Po valley, 
in. 84. 

Schism in the Papacy, i. 126. 

“ Schlachterfolg, Der,” in. 187, note. 

Schleiz, Battle of (1806), in. 141. 

Schleswig, bound to Denmark, iii. 
342; ceded, iii. 343. 

Schleswig-Holstein, question of, in. 
342; invasion of, in. 343, 364. 

Schomberg, n. 154, 157, 164. 

Schonbrunn, Napoleon I at, ni. 
134; Treaty of (1805), in. 137; 
Peace of (1809), in. 171. 

Schooneveldt, naval victory of 
Dutch off, II. 241. 

Schwarzenberg, in. 372; outnum- 
bered, in. 188, 189 ; in Bohemia, 
in. 201 ; hesitations of, ni. 205 ; 
his faulty dispositions at Wachau, 
111.206; half-heartedness of, in. 
207; in campaign of 1814, in. 
211 ; reaches plain of Langres, 
in. 212; his campaign on the 
Seine, in. 213 ; Napoleon’s 
operations against, in. 214 ; falls 
back behind the Aube, in. 215 ; 
defeats Oudinot at Bar-sur-Aube, 
in. 216 ; attacks Napoleon at 
Arcis, in. 217. 

Schwarzkoppen, at Mars-la-Tour, 
III. 376. 

Scipio, at Marseilles, i. 10. 

Scire te volumus^ a parody of a papal 
bull, I, 187. 

Scotland, sides with France, i. 222, 
227 ; alliance with, repudiated by 
France at Treaty of Br^tigny, I. 
248 ; rebellion in (1715), n. 295. 

Scots, French alliance with (1513), 
I. 363 ; at Beaug^, i. 284 ; em- 
ployed as mercenaries by 
Richelieu, n. 162. 
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Scots, Mary Queen 'of, see Mary, 
Queen of Scots. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his “Anne of 
Geierstein,” i. 310, 353. 

Seance of 4 August, 1789, ii. 393, 
394 and notes. 

Stance Royale, of 23 June, 1789, ii. 
385 ; opinions of the value of the 
concessions of, ii. 386. 

Sebastiani, defeats Venegas at 
Almonacid, in. 176. 

Secondary Electors, qualifications 
of, III. 4. 

Second Empire, the, in. 321-57; 
era of material progress, 1853-6 
years of misery and want, in. 
322. 

Second Republic, the, in. 297-319. 

Section Assemblies, in. 51. 

Section meetings, in. 36. 

Sections of Paris, nr. 36, 57. 

Sedan, n. 138 ; in. 372, 381, 382 ; 
388, 389 ; taken by Henry IV, n. 
124 ; MacMahon withdraws to, 
in. 383 ; Battle of, in. 383, 384, 
385 ; capitulation of French Army 
at, in. 386 ; news of catastrophe 
of, reaches Paris, in. 390, 391. 

Seeley, “ Life of Stein,” in. 140, 
note. 

S^gris, Minister of Education, in. 
350, note. 

Siguier, member of the advisory 
council appointed by Louis XIII 
on his death-bed, n. 181. 

S 4 gur, de, carries on Saint-Ger- 
main’s army reforms, n. 362. 

Seignelay, and the navy, n. 243 ; 
death of, ii. 262. 

Seine, River, i. 2; bridges of, de- 
stroyed by Philip VI, i. 232 ; 
Charles the Bad’s strength in 
lower valley of, i. 253 ; Schwarz- 
enberg advances by, in. 213 ; 
Victor seizes passage of, in. 214. 

“ Self-denying ordinance ” of Robes- 
pierre, in. 16. 

S^nard, Minister of the Interior, in. 

304. 

Senate, the, offers the Crown to 
Louis XVIII, in. 222; demands 
Napoleon’s abdication, in. 244; 
sanctions re-establishment of 
empire, in. 319; dignified but 


useless, in. 323; converted into 
a regular Upper House, in. 353. 
Senates, in the Gallic civitates, i. 9. 
SinhhausseeSf i. 224. 

Seneffe, Battle of (1674), n. 242. 
Senegal, ii. 171; seized by Eng- 
land, II. 337 ; surrendered by 
France, n. 344 ; recovered by 
France, ii. 364. 

Sdn^gal, Compagnie de^ n. 301. 
Senhac de Meilhan, serves Saint- 
Germain, II. 360. 

Senlis, Guerin, Archbishop of, i. 
161 ; Charles the Dauphin at, i. 
245; d’Armagnac leads an army 
against, i. 278 ; Treaty of (1493), 

I. 349. 

Sens, acquired by Henry I, i. 102 ; 
Pope Alexander III takes refuge 
at, 1. 126 ; massacre of Protestants 
at, II. 55 ; States General sum- 
moned to, II. 137. 

“ September Circular, the,” in. 346. 
September Massacres, Montmorin 
a victim of, ii. 366; ni. 23, 24, 
252. 

Septimania, remains Gothic, i. 38 ; 
Visigoths hold out in, i. 46 ; re- 
served for Charlemagne, J. 50; 
Saracens driven out of, i. 57. 
Sequani, the, called in by Ariovistus, 

I. 12, 20. 

Serfdom, ^owth of, i. 75, 76 ; 
amelioration in conditions of, i. 
76 ; to be abolished, ii. 386. 

Serfs, on royal domain, freed, 11. 

371- 

Serre, Olivier de, ix. iii ; “ Le 
th^dtre d’ agriculture,” ii. in, 
note, 120. 

Servan, Minister of War, ni, 21, 
note. 

Servia, handed to Turkey, ii. 317. 
Servien, discovered by Mazarin, 

II. 180; French plenipotentiary, 
settles the terms of the Treaties 
of Westphalia, n. 188. 

Seurre, given to Mayenne by Henry 
IV, II. , 106. 

Sevastopol, Siege of, ni. 324, 325, 
326. 

Seven Bishops, the, mission of, i. 22 ; 
1789, “ the men of,” their failure, 
W- 395 - 
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Seven Years War, the, France in, 
ii. Zl^'sqq.\ end of, ii. '344; 
financial strain caused by, ii. 346. 
S^vign^, Madame .de, ii. 251; 
“ Letters,’* n.' 219, 221, notes, 

242, 243, 255, notes. 

Seville, Dupont advances against, 
in. i6o,- 175. 

Sextus Calvinus, founds Aquae 
Sextii, r. II. . 

Sforza, Francesco, in Milan, i. 310, 
334 ; Charles V makes terms with, 
II. 22 ; death of, ii. 26. 

Sforza, Galeazzo, i. 334. 

Sforza, Maximilian, re-established in 
Milan, i. 363 ; a captive in France, 
II. 7, 148. 

Sforzas, the, Charles VII supports, i. 
310; Louis XI allied with, i. 311, 
318 ; Louis XI conciliates, i. 334 ; 
friendship of, necessary to Charles 
VIII, 1.346. 

Shakespeare, ii. 2. 

Short-Service System, imposed by 
Napoleon I on Prussia, iix. 195. 
Sicambri, the, i. 7. 

Sicilians, in revolt against Spain, ii. 

243. 

Sicily, Aragonese dynasty m, i. 
276 note ; throne of, I. 343 ; in- 
herited by Philip II, ii. 36 ; evac- 
uated by Louis XIV, li. 244; 
guaranteed to Victor Amadeus II, 
II. 279 ; attacked by Spain, ii. 
296 ; handed to Austria, ii. 297 ; 
occupied by the English, in. 
138 ; Joseph Bonaparte and, in. 
153, note; outbreak of revolution 
in. III. 311; Garibaldi in, in. 
33^- 

Sidonius Apollinaris, i. 23, 35. 
Sierck, loss of, ii. i6r. 

SieySs, n. 61, 84; sits among the 
tiers Hat, n. 381, 384; on the 
First Constitutional Committee, 
II. 392, note; on Second Consti- 
tutional Committee, n. 393, note ; 
enters the Directory, in. 85 ; his 
character and policy, in. 86 ; and 
Joubert, in. 86 ; his plans for esta- 
blishing a limited monarchy, in. 
86 and note, 87; his attitude 
towards coup d^Hdt and Directory 
helps Bonaparte, joins with him 


in coup d'etat, in, 92; his un- 
workable constitutions, in. 95 
and note ; and Bonaparte, in. 91, 
93 ; appointed provisional Consul, 
in. 94 ; urges Lanjuinais to rally 
to Napoleon I, in. 246. 

Sigebert, son of Clovis, i. 47 and 
note ; resists incursion of Avars, i. 
50 ; is assassinated, i. 48. 

Sigebert, son of Dagobert, made 
King of Austrasia, i. 52. 

Sigebert, Son of Theuderich, i. 49. 
Sigismond, son of Gondebaud, King 
of Burgundy, i. 46. 

Sigismund, the Emperor, disturbed 
by encroachments of Burgundy, 
negotiafes with Charles VII, i. 
297, 308 ; turns to Charles the 
Bold for help against the Swiss, 

I. 329. 

Silanus, M. Junius, defeated by 
Teutones and Cimbri, i. ii. 

Silesia, ii. 167 ; invaded by Frederick, 

II. 319 ; surrendered to Prussia, ii. 
320, 323 ; goes to Prussia, ii. 327, 
334 ; infatuation of Austria for, ii. • 
343 ; retained by Frederick the 
Great, ii. 344 ; restored to Prussia, 
in. 153 ; Napoleon I proposes to 
restore to Austria, in. 146 ; 
Napoleon I proposes to take, in. 
157; Bliicher in, in. 201; army 
of, in 1814, in. 216. 

I Silhouette, becomes Controller 
General (1759), n. 346 and note ; 
opposition to his proposals for 
financial reform, n, 347; has 
recourse to bankruptcy and re- 
signs, ii. 347. 

Sillery, ii. 135 ; recall of, 11. 143 ; 

dismissed, Ji. 144. 

Simeon, in the ministry, in. 262. 
Simon, Jules, in opposition, in. 

339. 

Sinope, Turkish fleet sunk at, in. 

324. 325. 

Sinsheim, Battle of (1674), ii, 242, 
243* 

Siri, Vittorio, ii. 109, note. 

Sirven, case of, n. 345. 

“ Sixteen,” the, ii. 77, 95 ; introduce 
Spanish troops into Paris, ii, 97, 
loi, 104. 

Smith, Joseph, ii. 342. 
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Smith, Sir Sydney, defends Acre, 
III. 88, 8g, 156. 

Smolensk, iii. 179 ; Battle of, iii. 
' 184, 185, 186, 188, 189. 

Sobieski, drives Turks out of Austria, 
n. 248. 

Sobrier, iii. 302. 

Social conditions In the thirteenth 
century, i. 203 sqq. 

Socialist^, III. 310, 349, 400. 
Soissohs, a free city, i. 18 ; Battle 
of, I. 36; capital of* divided 
kingdom, I. 45 ; Chilperic’s 
capital, I. 47, note.; election of 
Pepin at, i. 59 ; given to Mayenne, 

II. 78, 106, 117, 196; III. 216. 
Soissons, John Count of, ii. 38, 99. 
Soissons, Count of, ii. 135, 136, 166. 
Solde d'inactivite, iii. 302. 

Solent, the, French fleet in, ir. 27. 
Soleure, Treaty of (1602), 11. 127, 

148. 

Solferino, Battle of, ill. 332. ' 
Sombreffe, iii. 236. 

Somerset, falls back on Caen, i. 306 ; 
. II. 34 * 

Somme Towns, handed to Burgundy, 
I. 321, 324. 

Somosierra, the, action of (1808), 

III. 165. 

Sondershausen, victory of Soubise 
at (1758), II. 336. 

Soor, Battle of (1745), ii. 322. 
Sorbon, Robert of, founds the 
Sorbonne, i. 212. 

Sorbonne, the, foundation of, 1, 
212 ; II. 83, 84. 

Sorel, Agnes, i. 304; Jacques Coeur 
accused of poisoning, i. 313. 
Sorel, ** L’Europe et la Revolution 
frangaise,” in. 20, 61, notes. 
Sotomayor, i. 356. 

Soubise, ii. 149, 336. 

Soule, added to die royal domain, i. 
223, note. 

Souleuvre, Treaty of (1475), i. 331. 
Soult, Marshal, iii. X12; at Eylau, 
III. 148; at Friedland, iii. 151; 
defeats Spaniards at Burgos, in. 
X65; his pursuit of Moore and 
repulse at Corunna, ni. 166 ; 
effects junction with Ney, in. 
175 ; invades Portugal, seizes and 
abandons Oporto, in, 175 ; 


conquers Andalusia, in. 176 ; 
advances to Badajoz,, relieves 
Badajoz, ni. 177 ; abandons 
Andalusia, in. 193 ; sent to Spain, 
in. 203 ; his campaign in the Pyre- 
nees, III. 208, 209 ; becomes a 
minister, iii. 227 ; a poor substitute 
for Berthiei in 1815, in, 232 and 
note, 243 ; blunders of, in. 234 ; 
proscribed, in, 251. 

Soult, ministry of, hi. 283 and 
note ; its dealings with Re- 
pubJicanism, in. 284; resigns, 
III. 285; ministry of (1839), in. 
288 ; succeeded by Thiers, in. 289. 

Sourdis, Archbishop de, captures the 
Leeward-Islands, ii. 164, 165, 16G, 

South German States, in. 343, 
346 ; drifting away from Prussia, 
in. 360, note, 361; might stand 
out of the war, in. 364. 

“ South Sea Bubble,” the, n. 290. 

South-Western States of Germany, 
Austria looks to, in. 343. 

Southwold Bay, Battle of (1672), ii. 
240. 

Spain, invasion of, i. 33 ; Childebert 
and Clotair penetrate into, i. 47 ; 
“ Free Companies ” sent to, i. 
254 ; Charles VII I’s retrogressions 
in, i. 343 ; truce between France 
and, I. 356; rapprochement be- 
tween France and, i. 358 ; joins 
Holy League, i. 360 ; iiiherited by 
Philip II, n. 36, 56, 58 ; Queen of, 
II. 60, 94; hostilities with, ii. 
106 ; no Idnger champion of 
religion, ii. 108, 124; imposes a 
duty on imports, ii. 127 ; persist- 
ence of idea of alliance with, n. 
131; alliance of France with, 
II. 136, 148, 149 and note, 

150, 151, 152, 153; France 

declares war on, ii. 161, 166; 
consequences of war with, ii. 170 ; 
relations of, with Cinq-Mars, ii. 
173; reconciled to Holland, ii, 
186; disaffected princes intrigue 
with, II. 195; Condd’s relations 
with, II. igg ; makes terms with 
France, ii. 203 ; Royal House of, 
n, 233; isolation of, ii. 234; 
comes to terms with Portugal, 
11. 235 ; declares war, ii. 241 ; 
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joins coalition against France, ii. 
242 ; appeals to Holland, ii. 243 ; 
France makes peace with, ii. 245 ; 
makes alliance with England, ii. 
247 ; receives ultimatum from 
Louis XIV, II. 248 ; joins Quad- 
ruple Alliance, ii. 248; included 
in League of Augsburg, ii. 259 ; 
joins Grand Alliance, ii. 261 ; 
failure of French campaign in, ir. 
263 ; given to Habsburgs, ii. 265 ; 
inclined to the Bourbons, ii. 265 ; 
Peterborough’s successes in, 11. 
273; Philip V’s cause prospers 
in, II. 273 ; feeling in, favourable 
to the Bourbons, ii. 275 ; seizes 
Sardinia and attacks Sicily, ii. 
276; to give commercial conces- 
sions to the Dutch, ii. 279 ; signs 
Treaty with England, ii. 280; 
secured for House of Bourbon, ii. 
281 ; agrees with France, ii. 297 ; 
thrown into the arms of Austria, 

II. 315 ; guarantees the Pragmatic 
Sanction, ii. 315; intent on 
Italian apanages, ii. 320 ; at Peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, ii. 327; at 
issue with England over the Falk- 
land Islands, ii. 349 ; France 
maintains alliance with, ii. 351 ; 
overtures of, to Choiseul, ii. 343 ; 
involved in ruin of France, ii. 
344; cedes Florida and recovers 
Havana, ii, 344 ; receives 
Louisiana, ii. 344; allies herself 
with the United States, ii. 363 ; 

III. 27, 39 ; peace with, iil. 65 ; 
alliance with, iii. 73; iforced to 
help France, in. 123 ; adheres to 
France, in. 128 ; declares war on 
England, iii. 137, note; French 
overtures to, in. 156 ; Napoleon 
Ps relations with, in. 158; rises 
against French occupation, in. 
160; the “She-devils” of, in. 
164; great effort of Napoleon I 
in, in. 165 ; religious feeling in, 
III. 172; French reverses in, in. 
192 ; gates of, in British hands, 
III. 193; revolutionary outbrealc 
in, in. 264, 266; question of 
European interference in, in. 267 ; 
campaign of Duke of Angouldme 
in, in. 268 ; clumsy “ forward ” 


policy of Louis Philippe in, in, 
278; France involved in affairs 
of, in. 292; crown of, offered to 
and accepted by Prince Leopold 
of Hohenzollern - Sigmaringen, 
in. 361. 

Spain, Southern and Central, in. 
193 - 

Spain, Charles II of, see Charles II 
of Spain. 

Spain, Ferdinand VII of, see Ferdi- 
nand VII of Spain. 

Spain, Philip V of, Spain 4 eft to, ii. 
266 ; greeted as King, ii. 267, 276, 
280. 

Spaniards, besiege Bologna, 1. 360 ; 
driven from Italy, ii. 297; join 
Maillebois, ii. 322; besiege 
Gibraltar, ii. 364; in Russian 
campaign, iii. 182. 

Spanish army, in. 176, 192. 

Spanish colonies, slave trade with, 
II. 280. 

Spanish contingent, joins Villeneuve 
(1805), in. 129. 

Spanish dominions, in America, ii. 
280. 

Spanish forces, ni. 175. 

Spanish fortresses, iii. 159. 

Spanish Netherlands, ii. 185, 279. 

Spanish Succession, ii. 264, 2S0. 

Spanish Succession, War of, ii. 268, 
277, 293 ; end of, in. 65. 

Speyer, i. 83 ; under French protec- 
tion, II. 184; surrenders to the 
French, in. 23 ; Bishop of, iii. 53, 
note, 369. 

Spicheren, Battle of (1870), in. 371. 

Spinola, n. 153. 

Spliigen pass, Macdonald crosses, 
in. 104. 

Spoleto, Duchy of, promised to Pope, 
I. 60. 

Spurs, the, Battle of (1513), i. 363. 

Stadion, in. 150. 

Stael, Madame de, in. 227. 

Stanislas Leezinski, n. 317, 353. 

“ State of siege ” (Martial law) in 
Paris, in. 305. 

States General, summoned by Philip 
IV, I. 198 ; discord in, i. 201 ; at 
Paris (1356), I. 243 ; levies by, i, 
258 ; of 1421, 1. 284 ; taxes levied 
without recourse to, i. 302 ; in the 
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fifteenth century, i. 313, 314 ; end 
of financial r61e of, i. 315; 
nebulous condition of, i. 316; 
summoned by Louis XI (1468), i. 
326, 335; all France represented 
in, I. 338, 339, 340 ; not summoned 
by Louis XII, i. 364 ; 11. 100, 102, 
107, note. III ; summoned to 
Sens, XI. 137; not summoned by 
Richelieu, ii. 174. 

States General of 1789, ii. 355, 373, 
374. 375. 376, 377. 378, 380, 381, 
382, 383, 384- 

Stein, in exile, iii. 167 ; his influence 
on Alexander I, iii. 179. 

Steinkirk, Battle of (1692), ii. 
238, note, 262. 

Steinmetz, commander of the first 
German Army Corps (1870), iii. 

369. 371. 379. 

Stenay, Bridge of, occupied by Ger- 
mans, III. 382. 

Stephen of Blois, goes on crusade, i. 
105. 

Sterne, ** Tristram Shandy,’’ ii. 287, 
note. 

Stettin, n. 156 ; Prussian army falls 
back on, iii. 143 ; surrenders, in. 
143- 

Stewart, Lord, in, 267. 

Stockach, defeat of Jourdan at (1799), 
in. 85; success of Moreau at 
(1800), in. loi. 

Stoffel, Colonel, sends alarming re- 
ports to Paris, in. 359 ; denounced 
as a Prussophobe, in. 360. 

Stofflet, in. 29, 51; in the royalist 
rising of 1795, execution of, in. 
56. 

Stolhofen, n. 273. 

Strabo, i. 16, note. 

Strachan, Sir R., his action off Cape 
Ortegal, in. 132, 

Strassburg, oaths of, i. 82 and 
note; Bishopric of, n. 128; 
Archbishop of, n. 36, 183, 247, 
248, 259; cession of, in. 263, 264; 
retained by France, n. 280 ; 
French fall back on, in. 37; relief 
of, in. 44 ; Louis Napoleon at, in. 
306 ; French propose to cross the 
Rhine about, in. 368; siege of, 
HI- 391. 392. 

“ Straw Hat” Manifestation, in. 298. 


Stromboli, naval action off, n. 243. 
Strong-box of the Tuileries, in. 26, 
note. 

Stuart of Aubigny, i. 354. 

Stuart, Sir John, wins Battle of 
Maida, in* 138. 

Stuarts, tombs of, in St. Peter’s, 

I. 229 ; abandoned by Louis XIV, 

II. 278; abandoned by House ot 
Orleans, ii. 295. 

Stura, River, ii. 5 ; valley of, in. 
45. 64. 

Subvention ghiSralCf proposed by 
Silhouette, ii. 346. 

Subvention fonder proposed by 
Calonne, n. 373 ; opposition to, 
II. 374 ; reintroduced by Brienne, 
opposition to, ii. 375. 

Suchet, 11. 232, note; opposed to 
Blake in Aragon, in. 175 ; defeats 
Blake at Sagunto, in. 192; in 
Valencia and Catalonia, in. 208. 
Suevi, cross the Rhine, i. 33. 

Suffolk, Duke of, besieges Orleans, 
I. 289 ; is taken prisoner, i. 291 ; 
inclined to peace with France, i. 
301 ; murder of, i. 306, 

Suffren, his successes in Indian 
waters, n. 364, 365. 

Suger, Abbot of. Saint Denis, i. 
116; administers France during 
Louis VIPs absence on crusade, i. 
122, 123 ; character of, 1. 122, 123 ; 
opposes the divorce of Eleanor, 

I. 124. 

Suger, “Vie de Louis le Gros,” i. 

1 12, X13, 1 14, 1x9, notes. 

Suippe, River, MacMahon advances 
to, in. 381. 

Sully, II, 100, 105 note, 108 and 
note. III, 112 and note; in- 
accuracy of his memoirs, n. X13 ; 
on Conseil des finances ^ n. 1x3 ; 
his financial administration, xi. 
1x3, XX4, 115 ; abolishes rentes^ 

II. X15; and the GabelUy n. 1x7; 
his financial regime, n. xi8, xxg ; 
and venality of judicial offices, ii. 
xxg; wayside trees called after, 
n. 121, 122 ; out of sympathy with 
Marie de’ Medici, n. X34 ; resigna- 
tion of, II. 135 ; contrasted with 
Richelieu, ii. 177, 222, 223, 224; 
and agriculture, ii. 226. 
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Sully, “Sages et royales OEcon- 
omies,” ii. 108 and note, 89, 
91, 108, 114, 123, 124, notes. 

Sulpicius Severus, i. 26 note. 

Sultan, the, makes war on Mehemet 
All, III. 288, 289. 

Super Petri solio, the Bull, 1. 189. 

Supplants, in. 31. 

Surajah Dowlah, attacks Calcutta, 
II. 340 - 

Suresnes, Conference of, ii. loi. 

Suriano, Michele, ii. 42, 48, notes ; 
on Catherine de’ Medici, n. 52 
and note. 

Surinam, seized by England, in. 122. 

Susa, n. 151. 

Suspect, the, Law of, in. 36. 

Suvarov, in. 84, 85 ; his campaign 
ruined, in. 85. 

Suzanne, daughter of Anne of 
Beaujeu, marries Charles of 
Bourbon, ir. 14; dies childless, 
n. 15. 

Suzerain rights, importance of, i. 
125, note. 

Swabia, in. 28 ; handed to Wiirtem- 
berg, HI. 137, 361. 

Swabian Circle, joins Grand 
Alliance, n. 261. 

Sweden, ii. 146, 156, 158, 159, 160 ; 
alliance between France and, 

II. *161, 165, 184; receives part 
of Pomerania, Usedom, Wollin, 
Bremen, and Verden, ii. 188 ; a 
party to the Triple Alliance, n. 
235, 237, note; the natural ally 
of France, 11. 237 ; recovers 
Pomerania, n. 245 ; Leopold I 
makes peace with, n. 245, 247, 
248 ; included in League of 
Augsburg, II. 259 ; a party to the 
Union of Frankfort, ii. 321 ; 
Prussian and Russian designs on, 
checkmated, ii. 351 ; an ally of 
England, iii. 123 ; comes to 
terms with England and Russia, 

III. 133 ; to be forced to co-operate 
with France, iii. 155 ; surrenders 
Pomerania, in. 156 ; Russian 
expedition against, iii. 158 ; 
seriously affected by the Con- 
tinental System, breaks with 
France, iir. 178 ; Bernadotte 
elected Crown Prince of, in. 179 ; 


makes treaty with Russia, in. 
179, note; France establishes 
commercial relations with, ii. 
366. 

Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus, King 
of, see Gustavus Adolphus, King 
of Sweden, 

Swedes, brought to France to 
develop lead and copper mines, 

II. 228. 

Swedo-Polish War, ii. 156. 

Swiss, the, fight bravely against 
the French, i. 309 ; come to 
terms with Louis XI, i. 309; 
military strength of, i. 330 ; 
antagonistic to Sigismund of 
Austria, i. 329; defeat Charles 
the Bold at Granson, Morat, and 
Nancy, i. 331 ; take service with 
Louis XI, I. 335 ; Louis XI makes 
Treaty of Blois with, i. 353 ; 
invade Italy, i. 360 ; Julius II 
negotiates with, i. 360; invade 
the Milanese, i. 361 ; reach 
Dijon and exact humiliating terms 
from la Tremoille, i. 363 ; defeat 
the French at Novara, help to 
re-establish the Sforzas in Milan, 
I. 363 ; taken in rear by Francis 
I, II. 6 ; routed at Marignano, ii. 
7; at Ivry, ii. 127; in Napoleon 
I’s army in Russia, iii. 182 ; dis- 
arm Bourbaki’s force, iii, 397, 

Swiss Cantons, ii. xo6. 

Swiss Catholic Cantons, adhere to 
the Habsburgs, li. 139. 

Swiss Guard, on 10 August, 1792, 

III. 20 , 2X. 

Swiss Protestant Cantons, offer 
help to Savoy, ii. 139. 

Switzerland, iii. 80 ; part of, settled 
by Alamans, i. 34 ; troubles in, 
308 ; Napoleon Ps policy in, iii, 
X2I ; wantonly provoked, in. 82* 

Syagrius, i. 36. 

Tagliamento, River, in, 74; Aus- 
trians driven back over, in. 104. 

Tagus, River, Wellington’s position 
on, in, 175. 

Tahiti, ni. 292. 

Taille, the, becomes permanent, i. 
315; States General protest 
against, i. 339; injustice of, n. 
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ii6, 117; 11. 168, 169, 228, note, 
283, note, 284, 370, 371, 373. 

Taillebourg, skirmish of, 1. 165. 

Talavera, Wellington’s position at, 
III. 175. 

Talbot, defeated and taken prisoner, 

I. 291 ; sent to Bordeaux, i. 306- 

Talhouet, Minister of Public Works, 

in. 350. 

Tallard, captures Trarbach, ii. 269 ; 
defeated at Blenheim, ii. 271. 

Talleyrand, on First Constitutional 
Committee, ii. 392, note ; on 
Second Constitutional Committee, 
393 1 note ; his motion for 
confiscation of property of the 
Church, III. 6 ; consecrates “ Con- 
stitutional” Bishops, III. 7 ; allied 
with Bonaparte, iii. 78 ; foreign 

, minister, iii, 97, 137, note; 

Napoleon I’s instructions to, iii. 
137, note; treachery of, iii. 163, 
166, note ; national policy of, in, 
181; treason of, iii. 210, 218; 
works for a Bourbon restoration, 
III. 219, 225, 226, 227, 228; exile i 
of, III, 229; chief minister of 
Louis XVIII, III. 250, 251, 252, 
254» 259, 262; negotiates with 
Orleans, in. 276; ambassador in 
London, in. 281 ; foreign policy 
of, in. 285. 

Talle3n:and, “M^moires,” ni. 250, 
notes. 

Tallien, a leader of the anti-Robes- 
pierrist party, in. 46 ; in the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, in. 50; 
shoots prisoners, in. 55. 

Talmont, becomes a direct fief of 
the Crown, i. 146. 

Taman, Island of, handed to Russia, 

II. 365. 

Tanaro, River, valley of, in, 64, 69. 

Tancred, i. 105. 

Tanjore, unsuccessful expedition 
against, n. 340, 

Tanneguy du Chastel, i. 288. 

Tarascon, i. 6, note ; 11. 173. 

Target, on Second Constitutional 
Committee, n. 393, note. 

Tariff, the Trianon, in, 173 and 
note ; repudiated by Alexander I, 
in. 178. 

Tariffs, n. 228, note. 


Tarragona, ii. 166. 

Tarutino, Kutusov at, in. 188. 
Tauroggen, Convention of, in. 194, 
195. 

Tavannes, military adviser of Henry 
of Anjou, II. 62 ; “ M^moires ” of, 
n. 29, 30, 42, notes, 46, note, 55. 
Taxation, Roman, i. 42 ; royal, 
grows out of custom of military 
service, 1. 196 ; reorganisation of, 
by Charles V, i. 255, 258, 259; 
exemptions from, i. 259; Sully’s 
reforms of, ii. 116 ; abuses in, ii. 

328,331* 

Taxe des aises, n. 190. 

Taxes, farming of, u 197 ; on mill- 
ing and liquor, i. 258 ; redeemed 
and administered by the Crown, 
II. 115 ; on dogs, carriages, and 
men-servants, ni. 299. 
Tchatchniki, Wittgenstein’s success 
at, in. 189. 

Tchitchagov, joins forces with 
Tormassov, ni. 188, 189. 

“ T616maque,” F6n6lon’s, ii. 298. 
Templars, Trial and punishment of, 
ana dissolution of the Order, 1. 192. 
Temple, the, buildings of, at Paris, 
I. 192, note; the prison of the 
royal family in the Revolution, i. 
192, note ; demolished by Napoleon 
I, I. 192, note. 

Temple, the. Order of, attack on, 

I. igo, 191 ; its destruction a 
financial expedient, i, 196. 

Tennis Court, the, Oath of, n. 385. 
Terr ay, n. 310 ; one of the 
“Triumvirs,” ii. 344; attacks 
Choiseul, ii, 349, 350; financial 
policy of, II. 350, 351 ; repudiates 
State liabilities, ii. 351 ; “ does 
bad well,” n. 369. 

Territorial sovereignty, idea of, i. 38. 
Terror, set up by the “Sixteen,” 

II. 98 ; the order of the day, iii. 36. 
Terror, the, ii, 357; in. 17,* was 

it justified by ’military necessity, 

III. 46; end of. III. 49; property 
of its victims restored, iii. 53. 

Terrorists, the, m. 49, 5X, 54? 
terrified at policy of conciliation, 
III* 35 ; arrest of, in. 52 ; alarmed 
at the Thermidorian reaction, iii. 
52- 
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Tertry, Battle of (686), i. 53. 

Teschen, Treaty of (1779), n. 364* 

Teutones, defeat Marcus Junius 
Silanus, i. x ; defeated by Marius, 
I. 12. 

Teutonic language, in Austria, i. 
50.. 

Teutons, i. 7. 

Tewkesbury, Battle of, i. 328. 

Texel, Dutch victory off, ii. 241. 

Texel River, iii. 45. 

Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths, 
I- 37, 38. 

“ Theophilanthropy,” in. 75. 

Thermidor, crisis of, in. 46. 

Thermidor, coup d'etat of, in. 48, 

49. 

Thermidorians, iii. 48, 49 ; capture 
Committee of Public Safety, in. 

. 50, 51- 

Th^rouanne, Bishop of, abandons 
claim to homage for Hesdin, i. 
147, note ; Henry VIII besieges, 
I. 363 ; II. 41. 

Theudebert, accession of, i. 46 ; 
scours northern Italy, meditates 
an expedition to Thrace, wins aj 
naval victory over the Danes, i. 

47- I 

Theudebert II, i. 48 ; becomes King 
of north-east Gaul, makes war on 
his brother, defeat and death of, i. 
49- 

Theuderich, son of Childebert, i. 48 ; 
becomes King of Burgundy and 
Alsace, makes war on his brother, 
death of, i. 49. 

Theuderich, illegitimate son of 
Clovis, his line dies out, i. 45. 

Theuderich IV, death of, i, 57. 

Thibaudeau, proscribed, in. 251. 

Thibaut of Champagne, see Cham- 
pagne, Thibaut of. 

Thibaut of Aquitaine, see Aquitaine, 
Thibaut of. 

Thielmann, deals with French pur- 
suit after Ligny, in. 240 ; holds 
the line of the Dyle against 
Grouchy, in. 243. 

Thierri d’Hire9on, a thirteenth-cen- 
tury proprietor, 1, 204; account 
of his estate in Artois, i. 205 sqq , ; 
becomes Bishop of Arras, i. 204, 
note, 216, 217. 


Thiers, in. 287, 301, note ; 

negotiates with Louis Philippe, 
ni. 276; calls Louis Philippe a 
coward, in. 282, note ; compared 
with Gui20t, in. 283 and note ; 
his scheme for alleviation of 
unemployment, in. 284 ; his 
character, his greatness, in. 285 ; 
France turns to, in 1871, his 
foreign policy resigns (1836), in. 
286; succeeds Soult as Prime 
Minister, in. 289; his rivalry with 
Guizot, in. 291 ; attempts to 
undermine the entente cordiaUt ni. 
292 ; in alliance with Parliament- 
ary Radicals, in. 292 ; his power- 
ful opposition, in. 292 ; sent for by 
Louis Philippe in the crisis of 
1848, in. 295 ; explodes the “ right 
to work” theory, ill. 305, 307, 
309 ; in opposition, in. 339 ; calls 
Gambetta *‘fou furieux,” in, 389 
and note; policy of, after Sedan, 
in. 391 ; pleads with the European 
courts, in. 392 ; France looks to, 
made chief of the Executive, in. 
398 ; his “ History of the Consu- 
late and Empire,” in. 398; 
pledges himself to neutrality 
on Constitutional questions, 
meets Bismarck, his negotiations, 
ni. 399 ; foresees conflagration in 
Paris, in. 401; personally di- 
rects attacks on Paris, in. 401 ; 
asks for concessions from the 
Prussians, in. 403. 

Thionville, ii. 41, 182; in. 368, 
378 ; acquired by France, n. 203 ; 
question of surrender of, in. 403. 

Third Coalition, formation of, in. 
122, 134. 

Third Party, the, formation of, in, 
284, 301 ; wins seats, in. 350. 

“ Thirteen Colonies,” the, n. 326. 

Thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries, a period of prosperity, 
i. 203. 

Thirty Y^rs War, n. 147, 158. 

Thomas, Emile, dismissal of, in. 303. 

Thomas, General, assassination of, 
in. 401. 

Thouars, traces of Saracen customs 
at, I. 8, note; becomes a direct 
fief of the Crown, i, 146, 221. 
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Thoumas, “ Les transformations de 
Tarm^efrangaise,” i. 352 ; ii. 238, 
243 ; III. 134, 177, 207, notes. 
Thouret, on Second Constitutional 
Committee, ii. 393, note. 
Thouvenel, protests against Cavour’s 
invasion of Umbria, iii. 336, 
Thrace, meditated expedition to, i. 
47 - 

Three Bishoprics, the, Charles VII 
covets, I. 308 ; ii. 36, 41, 157. 
Throckmorton, Calendars,” ii. 
50, note. 

Thuringia, i. 37 ; conquered by the 
Franks, i. 47 ; converted by Saint 
Boniface and Charles Martel, i. 56. 
Thuriot, in the Committee of Public 
Safety, iii. 35, 50. 

Tiberius, the Emperor, founds 
Arles, I. 16, note, 17 ; quells 
revolt of Florus and Sacrovir, i. 
19. 

Ticino, River, ii. 17; crossed by 
the Austrians, iii. 330, 331. 
Ticonderoga, evacuation of, ii. 
337. 

Tien ttat, li. 137, 379, 381, 383, 
384, 386, 387. 

“ Tiger,” the, n. 50. 

Tilly, II. 143, 147, 154, 155 : death 
of, II. 159. 

Tilsit, interview of, iii. 152. 

Tilsit, Treaties of (1807), iii. 144, 
I53» i 55 » 156, 158. 

Tirailleurs, development of, iii. 63, 

367- 

Tobago, seized by England, iii. 122. 
Todleben, in. 324, 325. 

Tolentino, Treaty of (1797), m. 
73 » 74 - 

Toleration, Edict of, II. 376. 

Tolosa, seized by Tolosates, i. 12. 
Tolosates, seizure of Tolosa by, i. 
12. 

Tongri, i. 20. 

Torbay, William of Orange lands 
at, II. 260. 

Tor^u, Battle of (1760), ii. 343; 
III. 202 . 

Tormassov, iii. 188, 198. 

Torres Vedras, lines of, iii. 176, 177, 
note. 

Torstenson, ii. 167, 185. 

Tortona, ii. 317 ; iii. 69. 


Toul, see Three Bishoprics, i. 308 ; 
Bishop of, II. 160 ; exchanged for 
Nancy, ii. 245 ; fall of, in. 391, 

392- 

Toulon, n. 229 ; siege of, n. 273 ; 
surrenders to the English, in. 36; 
siege of, in. 44, 45 ; “ White 
Terror” at, in. 54; Villeneuve 
blockaded in, in. 129. 

Toulon fleet, destroyed by Boscawen, 
II. 342- 

Toulouse, traces of Visigoths at, 

I. 7, 12 ; Gospel brought to, i. 
22 ; seized by Atawulf, i. 33, 
38, 153, 154, 166, 217, 223, note; 

II. 107 ; III. 209. 

Toulouse, Raymond Count of, see 
Raymond Count of Toulouse. 
Touraine, i. 24; alienated from 
Royal Domain, i, 257 ; Archibald 
Earl of Douglas, created Duke of, 
I. 288 ; II. 72. 

Touraine, Louis of Orleans, Duke 
of, see Orleans, Louis, Duke of. 
Tournai, added to the Crown of 
France, i. 223, note; Peace of 
(1385), I. 267 ; abandoned by 
Francis I, n. 19, 22 ; capitu- 
lation of, n. 235 ; Chambres de re- 
union in, n. 247 ; taken by the 
Allies, n. 261, 275; in the third 
Barrier Treaty, n. 281 ; battle 
near (1745), n. 322 ; Dillon at, in. 
18. 

Tours, Gospel brought to, i. 22 ; given 
to Sigebert, i. 47, note, 97 ; Alex- 
ander III at, I. 126 ; fall of, 1. 136, 
240 ; Treaty of (1444), i. 301 ; States 
General summoned to, i. 326; 
Convention of (1470), i. 330; 
massacre at, n. 55; declares for 
the Huguenots, n. 58 ; Henry IV 
retires to, ii. 95 ; in. 392, 393. 
Tourville, defeated at La Hogue, 
n. 262. 

Tourville, de, “ Growth of Modern 
Nations,” i. 36, note, 

Toussaint Louverture, leads revolu- 
tion in San Domingo (1:802), in. 
122. 

Trafalgar, Battle of, report on 
tactics of, in. 13 1, 132. 

Traites, n. 225. 

Transpadane Republic, in. 72, 75. 
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•Trarbach, captured by Tallard, ii. 
269. 

Treilhaxd, on Committee of Public 
Safety, iii. 50; ejected from the 
councils, III, 86. 

Trent, Council of (1563), ii. 32 ; end 
of, II. 60, 106. 

Trente, Col di, French advance on, 
III. 64. 

Treviri, i. 20. 

Treviso, armistice of (1801), iii. 104. 

Trianon Tariff, the, see Tariff,- the 
Trianon. . 

Tribal sovereignty, i. 38. 

Tribunal, Revolutionary, iii. 29. 

Trichinopoly, ii. 338 ; attempt of 
Dupleix to recover, ii. 339 ; re- 
lieved by Clive and Lawrence, ii. 
339 * 

Trier, a free city, i. 18 ; Bishop of, 
III. 53, note. 

Trier (Tr6ves), Ripuarian Franks at, 
I. 34; Archbishop of reconciled 
to France, i. 230 ; Charles VII 

^makes treaty with, i. 309 ; Elector 
of, II. 159; loss of, II. i6r, 182, 
186; Elector of, joins Grand 
Alliance, ii. 261, 267; captured 
by Tallard, ii. 269. 

Trieste, handed to France, in. 171. 

Triple Alliance, the {1668), ii. 235, 
237 * 

Triple Alliance, the (1717), U. 296. 

Triple Alliance, the (1814), iii. 
228. 

Triple Alliance, Napoleon III works 
for. III. 354. 

Triple Alliance, of France, Austria, 
and Italy contemplated, in. 359, 
361, note, 

** Triumvirate,” the, ii. 53, 54, 60, 
350 * 

Trivulzio, i. 354. 

Trochu, fails to press sortie from 
Paris, III. 396 ; made President of 
the Provisional Government, in. 
390 ; willing to treat, in. 291. 

Trois Maries, the, Legend of, i. 21. 

Tronchet, m. 112 and note. 

Trophimus (Saint Trophime), 
Apostle of Arles, i. 22. 

Troplong, in. 349. 

Troppau, Conference of, in. 264, 
266. 


Troyes, commercial importance of, 

I. 216; Burgundian Government 
set up at, I. 278 ; Jean Sans Pent 
withdraws to, i. 280 ; Treaty of 
(1564), II. 60, 72, note ; Schwarz- 
enberg reaches, ni. 213 ; Schwarz- 
enberg driven back on, in. 214; 
Napoleon seizes, ni. 215 ; re- 
covered by the Allies, in. 216 ; 
Parlement exiled to, ii. 376. 

Truce of God, 1. 109. 

Truguet, Minister of Marine under 
Directory, in. 62, note. 

Tuchins, revolt of, in Languedoc, i. 
266. 

Tudela, Battle of (x8o8), in. 165. 
Tuileries, the, n. 80; court estab- 
lished in, in. 1. 13 ; invasion of, 
ni. 18; defence of, in. 20; cap- 
tured (10 Aug. 1792), in. 20-2, 
26, 32 ; Napoleon’s hoard in, in. 
209 ; review of the National 
Guard in the courtyard of, iii. 
295 ; destruction of, in. 402. 
Tunis, Louis IX invades, i. 175. 
Turcoing, Battle of (1794), in. 39, 
44. 

Turenne, becomes a direct fief of 
the Crown, i. 146, 221. 

Turenne, Marshal, ii. 143; first 
makes his mark, n. 160, note, 
163 ; antecedents of, n. 182 ; 
Napoleon’s appreciation of, n. 
184, note ; defeated at Marienthal, 

II. 185 ; wins Battle of Nordlingen, 
n. 185 ; his campaign of 1646, n. 
186 ; wins Battle of Zusmershau- 
sen, II. 187, 195 ; oft'ered governor- 
ship of Alsace, ii. 196; invades 
France, 11. 198 ; defeated at 
Rethel, declares for the Crown, 
n. 199; fights Battle of Rethel, 
n. 200; invests Dunkirk, ii. 202, 
233 1 239; forces Brandenburg to 
terms, n. 241 ; on the Rhine, n. 
242; death of, n. 243, 255; 
troops of, n. 222 j “ Life of,” n. 
186, note. 

Turenne-Bouillon, House of, n. 
92. 

Turgot, II. 347, 358, 359, 360; char- 
acter of, II. 369 ; his measures of 
reform, n. 369, 370; fall of, n. 
371, 380. 
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Turin, II, 15 1; occupied by the French 
(1798), in. 84 ; taken by Harcourt, 
II, 166 ; Treaty of, Mazarin’s con- 
nexion with, II. 179; Treaty of 
(1696), II. 263, note ; Battle of; ii. 
273; Treaty of (1733), n. 315; 
Treaty of (1745), n. 323; Charles 
X at, III. 270 ; constitution pro- 
claimed at. III. 3 II. 

Turkey, sends aid to Hungary, n. 
248 ; receives Wallachia, Orsova, 
and Belgrade, n. 317; partition 
of, planned, ii. 348 ; encroachments 
of Russia in, ii. 351 ; signs 
Treaty of Constantinople, ii. 365 ; 
attacked by Austria and Russia, 
II. 366; III. 84; declares war on 
France, iii. 88, 146 ; attacked by 
Russia, in. 147 ; Napoleon I stirs 
up. III. 149, 154*, Alexander I’s 
policy in, iii. 157; Napoleon I’s 
proposals for partition of, in. 158, 
164 ; Treaty of 1840 between 
France and, in. 323 ; transmits a 
large force to Syria, ni. 337. 

Turks, the, proposed crusade 
against, i. 254; win Battle of 
Nicopolis (1396), I. 270; enter 
Constantinople, i. 3 II ; advance 
of, I. 343, 346; union of France 
and the Empire against, i. 359 ; 
talk of crusade against, ii. ii; 
menacing attitude of, n. 21, 22; 
Francis I’s alliance with, n. 25; 
invade Austria, ii. 232 ; driven out 
of Austrian territory, 11. 248, 

259 ; turn Russians out of 
Principalities, ui. 325. 

Turpin, Archbishop of Reims, 
killed at Roncesvaux, i. 66. 

Tuscany, France loses her footing 
in, II. 201 ; allotted to Francis of 
Lorraine, ii. 317 ; peace negotia- 
tions with, in. 52 ; raided by Bona- 
parte, III. 71, 83 ; closely bound 
to France, in. 120; incorporated 
with France, in. 158. 

Tuscany, Grand Duchy of, offered 
to Victor Emmanuel, ill. 333. 

Tutor, revolt of, i. 20. 

Tuttlingen, Battle of, ii. 183. 

Two Chambers, question of, ii. 394. 

Two Sicilies, the, Kingdom of, 
Charles of Anjou accepts Crown 


of, I. 173; Anjou’s designs on 
Crown of, i. 265, 276, note; 
Aragonese dynasty on throne of, 
I- 343 » 344 ; Aragon agrees to the 
partition of, I. 354 ; to go to the 
Dauphin, ii. 265 ; seized by Don 
Carlos, II. 316 ; retained by Don 
Carlos, n. 317 ; Joseph Bonaparte 
made king of, iii. 138. 

Tyrol, the, handed to Bavaria, in. 
127 ; revolt in, iii. 170, 

Ulm, Treaty of (1620), ii. 142; 
Treaty of (1647), ii. 186, 187; 
capitulation of, iii. 134. 

“ Ultimogeniture,” i. 44. ‘ 

Ultra-Catiiolics, ii. no. 

Ultramontanes in States General 
of 1614, II. 137 ; activity of, iii. ; 

352. 

Ultramontanism, its struggle with 
Jansenism, ii. 329. 

Ultra-Royalists, in. 257, 261; de- 
mand strong foreign policy, in. 
284. 

Ultras f the, iii. 253, 254, 255. 

Unam Sanctam, the Bull, i. 187. 

“ Unigenita,” Maria Leczinska 
called, II. 3 1 1. 

Unigenitus, the Bull, 11. 298, 314. 

Union, the. Army of, ii. 142. 

Union, Edict of, signed by Henry 
III, II. So, 81. 

Union, the Protestant, ii. 147. 

Union Cavalry Brigade, charge of, 
in. 241. 

United Provinces, the, relations of 
Henry IV with, ii. 127, 146; 
sign treaty with France, ii. 279. 

United States, the, nucleus of in the 
** thirteen colonies,” ii. 326 ; pur- 
chase Louisiana, in, 122 ; France 
signs treaty with, n. 363 ; recog- 
nized by England, 11. 364; urge 
the withdrawal of French troops 
from Mexico, in. 341. 

Universal suf&age, granted, in. 300. 

University of Paris, account of; ii. 
212 sqq, ; appeals to Pope against 
Chancellor, i. 213 ; tries to end 
the Great Schism, i. 269; ad- 
heres to the Treaty of Troyes, i. 
284; examines Jeanne d’Arc, i. 
290 ; II. 104 ; represented at Coun- 
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cil of Basle, i. 303 ; reform of, by 
Napoleon I, in. 118 and note. 
Urban II, Pope, organizes the First 
Crusade, 1. 104, 109. 

Urban IV, Pope, i. 173, note. 

Urban V, Pope, re-establishes Pa- 
pacy at Rome, i. 263. 

Urban VI, Pope, election of, i. 263 ; 

Roosebeke, a defeat for, i. 267. 
Urban VIII, Pope, n. 179. 
Urbanists and Clementines, z. 269. 
Urbino, Duchy of, ii. 7. 

Usedom, ceded to Sweden, ii. 188, 
Ushant, naval action off, ii. 363 ; 
Cornwallis off, in, 128 ; concentra- 
tion at, in. 130, 

Utrecht, Treaty of (1713), n. 202, 
239, 276, 277, 280, 294, 296, 297, 
326, 327 ; Peace Conference at, ii, 
277. 

Vadier, in. 52. 

Vair, de, ii. 138. 

Val, France receives, ii. 125. 
Valegg^o, Gaston of Foix defeats 
Venetians at (1512), i. 360. 
Valence, Roman settlement at, i. 
16. 

Valencia, submission of, ii. 273; 
Moncey in, iii. 760 ; surrender of 
(1812), III. 192; abandoned by the 
French, in. 193. 

. Valenciennes, ii. 64 ; siege of, raised, 
II. 201, 243 ; captured by Louis 
XIV, II. 244 ; in. 19 ; siege of, iii. 
34; fall of, 111.38. 

Valentinian I, i. 23. 

Valentinois, i. 236. 

Val-es-dunes, Battle of, 1. loi. 
Valleng^n, handed to Prussia, ii. 
280. 

Valmy, Battle of (1792), iii. 22, 38. 
Valognes, Treaty of (i 355 )» 238. 

Valois, I. 102, 237. 

Valois, House of, its claim on Sicily, 
I. 346. 

Valois, Charles of, 1. 182. 

Valois, Henry of, ii. 70, note, 77. 
Valois, Margaret of, proposal to 
marry her to Henry IV, ii. 63; 
“ Mdmoires/* ii. 67, note. 
Valtelline, the, ii. 140, 148, 154; 
abandoned by the French, ii, 164 ; 
HI. 75. 


Valtellinois, ii. 148. 

Vandal, A., Napoleon et Alexandre 

I, ” m. 149, note, 173. 

Vandals, i. 8, 33. 

Vandamme, General, iii. 204; pro- 
scription of, ni. 251. 

Van Tromp, n. 165. 

Varaville, Battle of, i. loi. 
Varennes, flight to, iii. ii, 12, 13. 
Varro, “'De ferustica,” i. 206, note. 
Vauban, ii. 238, note, 239, 242 ; his 
fortresses, ii. 251, 274, 282, 285. 
Vauban, “ Projet d'une dime royale,*' 

II. 283, note. 

Vaublanc, Minister of Interior, in. 
253 »- 255 » 256 . 

Vaucelles, truce of (1556), ii. 36. 
Vauchamps, Battle of (1814), in. 
213, note. 

Vaucouleurs, interview at, i. 128. 
Vaudois, the, massacre of, n. 28, 
258. 

Vaux, Bois de, in. 378. 

Velay, i. 221. 

Venaissin, Comtdt, handed to the 
Pope, I. 179. 

Vendean attack on Nantes, iii. 34. 
Vendean defeats (1793), ni. 39, 
Vendean insurrection, ill. 56. 
Vendean rebellion, iii. 270. 
Vendeans, last armies of, in. 44, 55. 
Vend^miaire, insurrection of, ii. 357 ; 
HI. 50, 57. 

Venddme, acquired by the Crown, i. 
146; II. 197,268; Chanzy retires 
to, in. 396. 

Venddme, Duke of, ii. 273. 
Venddme, Place, in. 401. 

Vcnddme, Treaties of, 1. 162. 
Venegas, in. 175, 176. 

Venetian condottieri, i. 352. 
Venetians, i. 353; Julius II seeks 
help against, i. 356, 358 ; defeated 
at Valeggio, i. 360; under Alvi- 
ano, II. 7 ; neutrality of, ii. 130. 
Venice, i. 65 ; 11. 140, 148, 150, 363 ; 
promised to the Pope, i. 60, note, 
346, 3 SOf 351 ; League of, i. 352, 
357 » 358, 359 i secret Treaty 
with (1515), n. 5, 65, t25 ; vio- 
lation of neutrality of, in. 70, 
71, 74 ; risings in, in. 75, 79 ; 
Austria retains, iii. 104 ; added to 
Kingdom of Italy, ni. 137; re- 
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Stored to Austria, iii. 228; in 
settlement of 1815, iii. 310, 344, 
345 - 

Ventadour, acquired by the Crown, 
I. 146; a fief of Guyenne, i. 221. 

.Vercellae, defeat of Cimbri at, i. 12. 

Vercelli, Cardinal Bishop of, in. 115. 

Vercingetorix, i, 13. 

Verdun, see Three Bishoprics ; i. 
308 ; fall of, in. 22, 375. 

Verdun, Treaty of (843), the “ birth- 
day of modern nationalities,” i. 
82. 

Vergennes, ii. 358, 359, 380 ; correct 
foreign policy of, n. 363 ; arranges 
Treaty of Teschen, ii. 364; re- 
fuses to join in a partition of the 
Ottoman Empire, n. 365; death 
of, appreciation of his ministry, n. 
366 1 inclined to free trade, ii. 367. 

Vergniaud, ni. 16 ; traces the 
national danger to the action of 
the King, in, ig ; member of First 
Constitutional Committee, in. 24. 

Vergobrets, i. 9. 

Vermandois, a cadet branch of the 
House of Capet established in, i. 
102, 134 ; English chevauchh in, 
I. 261. 

Vermandois, House of, i. 74. 

Vermandois, Hugh of, brother of 
Philip I, leads the royal vassals 
on the First Crusade, i. 105. 

Vermandois, Raoul of, a trusted ad- 
viser of Louis VI, i. 116 ; marries 
Petronilla, daughter of Louis VII, 
I. 119, 120. 

Verneuil, Battle of (1424), i. 289, 

Vernon, skirmish of (1793), m. 36. 

Vernon, Treaty of (1199), i. 140. 

Verona, taken by Charlemagne, 
I- 65* 359; in- 73; Congress of 
(1822), in. 267. 

Versailles, ii. 156, 215, 250, 258; 
Estates General at, ii. 383 ; filled 
with troops, ii. 385 ; Convention 
of, in. 399, 400 ; Banquet to Regi- 
ment de Flandre at, n. 396 ; march 
of women to, ii. 396; Jules Favre 
at, in. 397; National Assembly 
summoned to, in. 400; Thiers 
withdraws to, in. 401. 

Versailles, First Treaty of (1756), ii. 

333. 
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Versailles, Second Treaty of (1757), 
II. 334. 

Versailles, Third Treaty of (1758-9), 

II. 342. 

Versailles, Treaty of (1783), ii. 
364. 

Vervins, Treaty of (1598), ii. 108, 
109, 124, 125, 127. 

Veto, the, question of, n. 393, 394. 

Veuillot,' heads the extreme Catholic 
party, in. 352. 

Ve3dn, the, Capetian influence intro- 
duced into, I. 102. 

Vexin, the Fjench, given to Robert 
the Devil, i. loi. 

Vexin, the Norman, dowry of Mar- 
garet of France, i. 125, 135, 137, 
note ; overrun by Philip Augustus, 
1.138; retained by Philip Augustus, 
1. 139 ; restored to Richard 1 , i. 

139. 

Vdz^lay, Generalite of, used by 
Vauban to illustrate the inequity of 
the taHUt ^^3) ^ote. 

Viasma, losses of French at, iii. 
189. 

Vic, Treaty of (1632), ii. 157, 159. 

Vicaire Savoyard, in. 61, note. 

Victor, Marshal, defeats Spaniards 
at Medellin, in. 175 ; defeated at 
Talavera, ni. 175 ; in Russia, in. 
189 ; at the Beresina, in. 190, 197, 
note; in 1814, iii. 213; seizes 
passage of the Seine at Montereau, 

III. 214. 

Victor IX, Pope, i. 126. 

Victor Amadeus I of Savoy, ii. 156, 
165, note. 

Victor Amadeus II of Savoy, in- 
vades Dauphin6, ii. 262 ; receives 
Nice and Sicily, ii. 279. 

Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, 
HI. 332 ; offered the Crown of Italy, 
in. 333 ; French Government blows 
cold on, in. 338; his support 
necessary to Prussia, ni. 343, 
348. 

Victoria, Queen of England, good 
sense of, in. 289; visits France, 
III, 292, 293 ; her efforts for neu- 
trality, in. 334 and notes. 

Victoria, Queen of England, 
“ Letters ” of, ni. 270, 289, 295, 
334 - 
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Vienna, ii. 148, 155, 159, 167; 
threatened by Torstenson, ii. 
185; Treaty of (1809), ii. 202; 
threatened by Turks, ii. 248, 269, 
273 ; League of (1725), n. 3^5 ; 
Second Treaty of (1731), H- 315 *» 
Treaty of (1735)* n. 317; Peace 
of, II. 321 ; Treaty of, ii. 349; 
march on (1797), m. 73 ; Moreau 
within 65 miles of, iii. 103 ; 
French troops in, iii, 134 ; Treaty 
of (1805), III. 138; Napoleon 
marches on, iii. 168 ; Congress of, 
III. 227, 228, 231, 254; insurrec- 
tion in. III. 3 1 1, 352. 

Vienne, “ Tomb of Pilate at, i. ii, 
note; early Christian Communi- 
ties at, I. 22 ; Charles VIII sets 
out from, I. 350. 

Vienne, Colet de, i. 290, note. 

Vienne, Jean de, i. 235 ; reorganizes 
the navy, i. 257. 

Viennois, Dauphin of, i. 236. 

Vierzon, Bavarians threaten, iii. 
393. 

Vieuville, La, n. 144. 

“ Vieux Cordelier,” the, iii. 41, 

Vigo, treasure fleet captured at, ii. 
269 ; Villeneuve withdraws to, iii. 
130. 

Villafranca, interview of, in. 332, 334. 

Villalar, Battle of (1521), ii» I 3 * 

Villari, on Philip IV, ii. 181; on 
Charles of Valois, ii. 182. 

Villars, Marshal, ii. 252, 268 ; wins 
Battle of Friedlingen, 11. 269; 
in Alsace, ii. 273 ; sent to the 
front, II. 274; at Battle ofMalpla- 
quet, II. 275 ; thwarts Marl- 
borough, II. 277 ; crosses the 
Rhine, ii. 280. 

VillSle, in. 255 and note, 263, 264, 
265, 267, 26S, 269, 271, 272. 

Villemur, Battle of, ii. 99. 

Villeneuve, blockaded at Toulon, 
III. 129, 130, 131, 132, note. 

Villeneuve, Guillaume de la, “ Les 
crieries de Paris,” i. 209, note. 

Villeneuve-le-hardi, i. 235. 

Villcroy, ii. 122, note, 135, 141. 

Villeroy, Marshal, n. 271, 272. 

Vilna, in. 183. 

Vimiero, Battle of (1808), in. 161, 
174. 


Vincam Dominus Sabaoth^ the 
Bull, II. 298, 

Vincennes, n. 198. 

Vinci, Leonardo da, i. 354, 

Vindex, personal enemy of Nero, r. 
20. 

Vingtilmes, ii. 371, 372, 373, 376. 

Vinkovo, Battle of, in. 188. 

Vinoy, iii. 391. 

Vionville in the hands of the 
Prussians, m. 374, 375. 

“ Virtue, Reign of,” ni. 43. 

Visconti, Gian Galeazzo, i. 269 ; ii. 

6 . 

Visconti, Valentina, i. 269. 

Visigoths, I. 7, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 46. 

Visigothic Spain, i. 47. 

Visigothic War, i, 50. 

Vistula, River, French armies on, 
III. 147, 148 ; free navigation 
of, m. 153. 

Vitebsk, in. 183, 184. 

Vitellius, the Legate, i, 20. 

Viterbo, 11. 7. 

Vitn, Peace of, i. 120. 

Vittoria, Moncty at, iii. 65 ; Battle 
of (1813), m. 208. 

Voigts Rhetz, iii. 375. 

Voisin, Lancelot du, n. 61, note. 

Voltaire, ii. 235, 236, notes; on 
Louis XIV, II. 287, 288, 295, 
note, 297, 298, 303, 306; on 
the Parlement, ii. 345, 350, 

355 ; III. 285. 

Voltri, Bonaparte occupies, in. 69. 

Vosges Mountains, the, iii. 45, 370. 

Vossera, Treaty of (1673), ii, 241. 

Vote far Ordre, question of, ii, 
379, 387* 

Vote par iHe^ demand for, ii. 382. 

Vouill6, Battle of (507), i. 38. 

Waal, River, ii. 269. 

Wachau, drawn Battle of (iSia), 
in, 206. 

Wadern, Steinmetz concentrates 
at, in. 369, 

Wagram, Battle of (1:809), in, 170, 
244 ; should N apoleon have 

perished at, in. 247. 

Waifre, Duke of Aquitaine, defeated 
and killed, i. 61. 

Wailly, “ Mtooire sur les variations 
de la livre tournois,” i. 155, note. 
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Walcheren, ii. 237. 

Waldeck, ii, 261. 

Waldenses, Massacre of, ii. 44, note. 

Waldensian heresy, i. 150. 

Waldo, I. 150. 

Wales, Prince of, born, ii. 259, 

Walewski, Foreign Minister of 
Napoleon III, iii. 329, 333, 349. 

Wallachia, handed to Turkey, 11. 
317; III. 147; to be evacuated, 
HI. 153* 

Wallenstein, n. 154, 155, 158, 159, 
160, 

Wallia, King of the Visigoths, i. 33. 

Walloon Flanders, abandoned, i. 
260. 

Walpole, II. 315; fall of, n. 320. 

Wandewash, Lally-Tollendal con- 
centrates at, II. 340 ; Battle of, 
II. 341. 

Wandonne, Bastard of, captures 
Jeanne d’Axc, 1. 292, note. 

Warbeck, Perkin, expelled from 
France, i. 349. 

Warneton, in the Third Barrier 
Treaty, ii. 281. 

War of Austrian Succession, ii. 326. 

War of Liberation, lii. 197 sqq^ 

War of 1792-4, periods of, iii. 

38. 

War of 1792, importance of, ni. 17. 

War of Polish Succession, ii, 316. 

Warsaw decree (1807), ^44- 

Warsaw, Grand Duchy of, iii. 153, 
163, 166, 171, 178, 200, 227, 

Wartenberg, action at, iii. 205. 

Warwick, the kingmaker, i. 325, 
328. 

Washington, General, ii, 364. 

Waterloo, Battle of, iii. 240; num- 
bers at, III. 240, note, 241, 244, 
246, note, 247, note. 

Wattignies, Batde of (1793), in. 39, 
40, 44. 

Wavre, iii. 238, 239, 243. 

Weissemburg, lines of, iii. 34, 37, 
39» 44» 370. 

Wellington, Duke of, in. 244; lands 
in Portugal, in. 161 ; commands 
in Spain, in. 174 ; wins Battle of 
Talavera, tactics of, drives Soult 
out of Oporto, in. 175 ; prepares 
defence of Portugal, wins Battle 
of Busaco, III. X76 ; created Baron 


and Duke, ni, 176, note ; pursues 
Mass^na, iii. 177 ; besieges Bada- 
joz and Ciudad Rodrigo, iii. 177 ; 
considers Russian campaign hope- 
less, III. 179, note ; storms Ciudad 
Rodrigo, in. 192 ; wins Battle of 
Salamanca and enters Madrid, in. 
193 ; takes offensive in 1813, wins 
Battle of Vittoria, drives the 
French out of Spain, iii. 208 ; his 
campaign against Soult, in. 208, 
209 ; forces die Bidassoa, iii. 209 ; 
in Belgium in 1815, in. 233 ; his 
army, in. 234, note ; fails to 
understand Napoleon’s plan, in. 
235 ; thinks the danger of French 
offensive is past, in. 236 ; at les 
Quatre Bras, his dispositions on 
16 June, his conditional promise to 
Bliicher, in. 238 ; repulses Reille, 
III. 239; asks for Prussian sup- 
port at Mont-Saint-Jean, in. 
239; clings to les Quatre Bras, 
then withdraws to Mont-Saint- 
Jean, in, 240; at Waterloo, in. 
242 ; procures appointment of 
Fouchd to ministry of police, in. 
250^; intervenes against the Ultras^ 
HI. 255. 

Wellington, “ Supplementary Des- 
patches,” ni. 239, note. 

Wenceslas, the Emperor, deposi- 
tion of, I. 270. 

Werder, occupies Dijon, in. 394; 
beats Cremer and Garibaldi, in. 
396; saves the situation, in. 396, 
397- 

Wergild, I. 41, note. 

Wesel, n. 343. 

Weser, River, closed to English 
ships, in. 122. 

West Franks, set up Robert, son of 
Odo, as pretender, i. 91. 

West Indies, the, n. 267 ; England 
retains her conquests in, in. 225 ; 
French failure in, n. 337 ; Nelson 
pursues Villeneuve to, ni, 129. 

Westminster, Treaty of (1674), n. 
242. 

Westminster, Treaty of (X756), 

n. 333. 

Westphalia, kingdom of, created, in. 
153 ; Hanover incorporated with, 
in. 154. 
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Westphalia, Treaties of, ii. 41, 
note, 187, 188, i8g, 247 ; 

Turenne invades, ii. 241 ; Maille- 
bois invades, n. 319.- 
Westphalian Circle, joins Grand 
Alliance, ii. 261. 

Whigs, decline in power of, ii. 276. 
White Hill, the, Battle of (1621), ii. 

143. 154. 

White Ship, the, catastrophe of 
(1120), I. 115. 

** White Terror,” the, ni. 54. 
“White Terror” of 1816, ni. 251, 
252. 

Whitworth, Lord, Napoleon’s vio- 
lent scenes with, m. 121. 

Wight, Isle of, French fleet attacks, 
II. 27. 

William” I, King of England, pro- 
tected by Henry I, wins Battle of 
Mortemer, wins Battle of Vara- 
ville, I. loi ; defeated at Gerberoi, 
retains Gisors, death of, 1. 103. 
William II, King of England, war 
with, over the Vexin, i. 103 ; 
threatens Paris, i. 103. 

William III, King of England, ii. 
240, 24X, 242, 244, 245 ; lands at 
Torbay, ii. 260 ; defeated at Stein- 
kirk and Neerwinden, n. 262; 
captures Namur, n. 263 ; to be 
recognized King of England, ii. 
263 ; agrees with France, ii. 265 ; 
ananges Second Partition Treaty, 

II. 265 ; his strained relations with 
his subjects, ii. 266, 267; nego- 
tiates with the Hague, n. 267. 

William, King of Prussia, see 
William I, Emperor of Germany. 
William I, Emperor of Germany, 
and the Schleswig-Holstein ques- 
tion, III. 343, 361 ; receives Bern- 
hardi at Ems, iii. 362, 363 ; arrives 
atMars-la-Tour,iii. 377; Napoleon 
III surrenders to, m. 385 ; meets 
Thiers, iii. 399. 

William Longsword, Duke of 
Normandy, transfers his allegiance 
to Hugh the Great, i. 92. 

William the Marshal, i. 149. 
William of Orange, see William 

III, King of England. 

William des Roches, defection of, 

I. 140 ; alienated by John, i. X41. 


William the Silent, ii. 184. 

Windsor, King John confined at, 

I I- 247- 

Wintzengerode, in campaign of 
1813, III. 198; ordered to the 
Marne, joins Bliicher, iii. 216. 

Wittelsbach, House of, ii. 265. 

Wittenberg, in. 201, 202. 

Wittgenstein, in Russia, iii. 188, 
189, 190; opposed to Eugene, 
III. 196 ; in campaign of 1813, 
in. 198 and note; at Battle of 
Leibertwolkwitz, in, 206. 

Wittstock, Battle of (1636), ii. 164. 

Wolfe, captures Louisburg, advances 
up the Saint Lawrence, death of, 
II. 377* 

Wolfenbuttel, ii. 166. 

Wollin, ceded to Sweden, ii. 188. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, ii. 13, 21. 

Works of art, carried off by Napoleon 
I, restored, in. 254. 

Worms, Burgundian settlement at, 

I. 34; Donation of, I. 81, note; 
surrender of, in. 23. 

Worms, Treaty of, l. 81 ; n. 184. 

Worms, Treaty of (1743), n. 321, 327. 

Worth, Battle of (1870), in. 364, 
370, 372. 

Wrangel, n. 186. 

Wrede, attacks French at Hanau, 
in. 207. 

Wredell, destruction of his brigade, 
in, 376. 

Wulfoald, Austrasian Mayor of the 
Palace, i. 53. 

Wlirmser, penetrates the lines of 
Weissemburg, in. 37 ; sent to Italy, 
in. 71 ; enters Mantua, in. 71 ; 
seizes Castiglione, is defeated 
there, in. 71; re-enters Mantua, 
in. 72. 

Wiirtemberg, antagonistic • to 
Prussia, ni. 361, note ; Duke of, 

II. 55 ; elector of, raised to royal 
rank, in. 137; receives Swabia, 
in. 137; joins the Confederation 
of the Rhine, in. 138. 

Wurzburg, Battle of (1769), in. 73. 

Yeu, lie de, Charles X lands in, ni. 
276. 

Yorck, signs Convention of Tau- 
roggen, in. 194, 198. 
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York, Duke of, besieges Dunkirk, 

m. 38; commands in Holland, 
in. 85. 

Yorktown, Capitulation of (1781), 

n. 364. 

Young, Arthur, ii. 313 ; his journeys 
in France, ii. 367 ; on Necker’s 
failure, n. 379 ; his opinion on the 
States General -of 1789, ii. 382 ; 
on the oath of the Tennis Court, 
II. 385; on the Siance toy ale of 
23 June, 1789, II. 386 ; “ Travels 
. in France,” ii. 385, 386, notes. 
Ypres, III. 44; Cornelius Jansen, 
Bishop of, II. 206 ; to he occupied 
by Dutch troops, ii. 281, 334. 
Yve-Saint-Baron, Truce of, i. 183, 
and note. 


ZiETHEN, his outposts come into 
touch with the French, in, 235. 
Znaim, Battle of (1809), m. 170. 
Zorndorf, Battle of (1758), ii. 
337. 

Zomosa, Battle of (1808), iii. 165. 
Zurich, caution of, makes alliance 
with the Emperor, i. 308; hard 
pressed by the Swiss, i. 309; ii. 
127, note. 

Zurich, Battle of (1799), in. 85, 

87. 

Zurich, Peace of (1859), m, 333. 
Zusmershausen, Battle of (1648), ii. 
187. 

Zuyder Zee, ii. 240. 

Zwentibold, bastard son of Arnulf, 
rules Lorraine, i. 21. 
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